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BOOK  XV.  book 

xv. 

SpAIN  wasmiftrefs  of  the  rich  empires  of  Mexico Reafons 
and  Peru,  the  gold  of  the  new  world,  and  of  almoft  French16 
South  America.  The  Portuguefe,  after  a long  feries  ofhave  foun- 
vi&ories,  defeats,  enterprifes,  miftakes,  and  lofles,  had  colon^m 
kept  the  moft  valuable  fettlements  in  Africa,  in  India,  America  fo 
and  in  the  Brazils.  The  French  government  had  notlate* 
even  conceived  it  poffible  to  efrablifh  colonies,  or  ima- 
gined that  any  advantage  could  be  derived  from  having 
pofieflions  in  thofe  difrant  regions. 

Their  ambitious  views  were  turned  entirely  towards 
Italy.  Some  old  claims  on  the  Milanefe  and  the  two 
Sicilies  had  involved  them  in  expenfive  wars,  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged  for  a long  time.  Their  internal 
commotions  diverted  them  frill  more  from  the  great  ob-' 

Vol.  IV,  B jedl: 
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BOO  K jedt  of  eftablifhing  a diftant  and  extenfive  commerce,  and 
, ^ * , from  the  idea  of  increafing  their  dominions  by  conquefb 

in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies. 

The  authority  of  kings  was  not  openly  contefted,  but 
it  was  refilled  and  eluded.  Some  remains  of  the  feudal 
government  were  ftill  fubfifting,  and  many  of  its  abufes 
had  not  yet  been  abolilhed.  The  prince  was  continually 
employed  in  reftraining  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  a powerful 
nobility.  Moft  of  the  provinces  were  governed  by  di- 
ftindt  laws  and  forms  of  their  own.  Every  fociety,  every 
order  in  the  ftate  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  which  were 
either  oppofed  or  carried  to  excefs.  The  government 
was  a complicated  machine,  which  could  only  be  regu- 
lated by  the  management  of  a variety  of  delicate  fprings. 
The  court  was  frequently  under  a neceffity  of  having  re- 
courfe  to  the  lhameful  refources  of  intrigue  and  corrup- 
tion, or  to  the  odious  means  of  oppreffion  and  tyranny  ; 
and  the  nation  was  for  ever  negociating  with  the  prince. 
Regal  authority  was  unlimited,  without  having  received 
the  fandtion  of  the  laws ; and  the  people,  though  fre- 
quently too  independent,  had  yet  no  fecurity  for  their 
liberty.  This  occafioned  continual  jealoufies,  apprehen- 
lions  and  ftruggles.  The  whole  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment was  not  diredled  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  but 
to  the  means  of  enflaving  it.  The  people  were  fenfible 
of  their  wants,  but  ignorant  cf  their  powers  and  re- 
fources. T hey  felt  their  rights  alternately  invaded  or 
trampled  upon,  by  their  lords  or  their  fovereigns. 

Firft  expe-  France,  therefore,  .fuffered  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
ditions  of  guefe  to  difcover  new  worlds,  and  to  give  new  laws  to 
into  North unlcnown  nations.  1 hey  were  rouzed,  at  length,  by 
America,  admiral  Coligny,  a man  of  the  moft  extenfive,  fteady 
and  adtive  genius,  that  ever  ftourilhed  in  that  powerful 
empire.  This  great  politician,  attentive  to  the  interefts 
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of  his  country,  even  amidft  the  horrors  of  a civil  war,B  O O K 
fent  John  Ribaud  to  Florida  in  1562.  That  vaft  tracft  of,  XV>  , 
North  America  then  extended  from  Mexico  to  the  coun- 
try which  the  Englifh  have  fince  cultivated  under  the 
name  of  Carolina.  The  Spaniards  had  run  over  it  in 
1512,  but  did  not  fettle  there.  The  motives  that  en- 
gaged them  to  make  this  difcovery,  and  thofe  which  in- 
duced them  to  relinquifh  it,  are  equally  matters  of  fur- 
prife  to  us. 

All  the  Indians  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  believed,  upon 
the  credit  of  an  old  tradition,  that  nature  had  concealed 
a fpring  or  fountain  fomewhere  on  the  continent,  whofe 
waters  had  the  property  of  reftoring  youth  to  all  old  men 
who  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  drink  of  them.  This  idea 
delighted  the  romantic  imagination  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  lofs  of  many,  who  were  the  vidims  of  their  credu- 
lity, did  not  difcourage  the  reft.  Rather  than  fufpedl 
that  the  firft  had  periftied  in  an  attempt,  of  which  death 
would  be  the  moft  certain  confequence,  they  concluded, 
that  if  they  did  not  return,  it  was  becaufe  they  had  found 
the  art  of  enjoying  perpetual  youth  and  difcovered  that 
delightful  fpot,  which  they  did  not  chufe  to  quit. 

Ponce  de  Leon  was  the  moft  famous  of  the  navio-a- 

to 

tors  who  were  infatuated  with  this  chimerical  idea.  Fully 
perfuaded  that  a third  world  exifted,  the  conqueft  of 
which  was  feferved  to  add  to  his  fame  ; but  thinking  that 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  much  too  fhort  for  the  im- 
menfe  career  that  was  opening  before  him,  he  refolved 
to  go  and  renew  it,  and  recover  that  youth  which  he  was 
fo  much  in  need  of.  He  immediately  bent  his  courfe  to- 
wards thofe  climates  where  fable  had  placed  the  fountain 
of  youth,  and  found  Florida,  from  whence  he  returned 
to  Porto-Rico,  vifibly  more  advanced  in  years  than  when 
he  fat  out.  Thus  chance  immortalized  the  name  of  an 
B 2 ad- 
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K adventurer,  who  made  a real  difcovery,  merely  by  Tun- 
ing after  an  imaginary  one. 

There  is  fcarce  any  ufeful  and  important  difcovery 
made  by  the  human  mind,  that  has  not  been  rather  ow- 
ing to  a reftlefs  imagination,  than  to  induftry  excited  by 
reflection.  Chance,  which  is  the  imperceptible  courfe  of 
nature,  is  never  at  reft,  and  afiifts  all  men  without  di- 
ftin&ion.  Genius  grows  weary  and  is  foon  difcouraged  j 
it  falls  to  the  lot  only  of  a few,  and  exerts  itfelf  but 
for  a fhort  fpace.  Its  very  efforts  can  only  throw  it  in 
the  way  of  chance,  and  give  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  its 
affiftance.  The  only  difference  between  a man  of  genius 
and  one  of  common  capacity  is,  that  the  former  can  fore- 
fee and  fearch  for  what  the  latter  fometimes  finds.  But 
even  the  man  of  genius  himfelf  more  frequently  makes 
ufe  of  what  chance  has  thrown  in  his  way.  It  is  the  la- 
pidary who  puts  the  value  on  the  diamond  which  the 
peafant  has  ignorantly  dug  up. 

The  Spaniards  had  defpifed  Florida,  becaufe  they  did 
not.  difcover  there  either  the  fountain  that  was  to  make 
them  all  grow  young,  o^gold  which  haftens  the  period 
of  old  age.  The  French  found  there  a more  real  and 
valuable  treafure ; a clear  fky,  a fruitful  foil,  a temperate 
climate,  favages  who  were  lovers  of  peace  and  hofpitality ; 
but  they  themfelves  were  not  fenfible  of  the  worth  of 
thefe  advantages.  Had  they  followed  the  directions  of 
Coligny  ; had  they  tilled  the  ground,  which  only  wanted 
the  affiftance  of  man  to  yield  him  its  treafures,  had  a 
due  fubordination  been  maintained  amongft  the  Euro- 
peans ; had  not  the  rights  of  the  natives  of  the  country 
been  violated  ; a colony  might  have  been  founded,  which 
in  time  would  have  become  a flourifhing  and  permanent 
fettlement.  But  the  levity  of  the  French  was  incon- 
fiftent  with  fo  much  wifdom.  The  provifions  were 

wafted  i 
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wafted  ; the  fields  were  not  Town  ; the  authority  of  the  BOOK 


XV, 


chiefs  was  flighted  by  ungovernable  fubalterns  ; they  were  v 
led  away  by  a paffion  for  hunting  and  war;  in  fhort, 
they  did  nothing  of  what  they  ought  to  have  done.  To 
complete  their  misfortune,  the  civil  difturbances  in  France 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  fubjedts  from  an  undertak- 
ing in  which  the  government  had  never  taken  any  con- 
cern. Theological  difputes  alienated  the  minds  and  di- 
vided the  hearts  of  all  ranks  of  people.  Government 
had  violated  the  facrdd  laws  of  nature,  which  enjoin  all 
men  to  tolerate  the  opinions  of  their  fellow-creatures ; 
and  thofe  of  policy  which  forbid  the  exertion  of  tyranny 
more  efpecially  at  an  improper  time.  The  reformed  reli- 
gion had  made  great  progrefs  in  France  when  it  was  per- 
secuted. A confiderable  part  of  the  nation  was  involved 
in  the  profcription,  and  took  up  arms. 

Spain,  though  not  lefs  intolerant,  had  prevented  re- 
ligious difturbances,  by  fufrering  the  cl'ergy  to  aftume  that 
authority  which  has  been  continually  increaftng  to  our 
times,  but  which,  for  the  future,  will  be  conftantly  on 
the  decline.  The  inquifitiqn,  always  ready  to  oppofe 
the  leaft  appearance  of  innovation,  found  means  to  pre- 
vent the  proteftant  faith  from  making  its  way  into  the 
nation,  and,  therefore,  was  not  at  the  pains  of  deftroying 
it.  Philip  II  wholly  taken  up  with  America,  and  ac- 
cuftomed  to  confider  himfelf  as  the  foie  proprietor  of  it, 
being  informed  of  the  attempts  made  by  feme  Frenchmen 
to  fettle  there,  and  of  their  being  negledled  by  their  own 
government,  fitted  out  a fleet  from  Cadiz  to  deftroy 
them.  Menendez  who  commanded  this  fleet  landed  in 
Florida,  where  he  found  the  enemies  he  went  in  queft  of, 
fettled  at  Carolina  fort.  He  attacked  all  their  intrench- 
ments,  carried  them  fword  in  hand,  and  made  a dreadful 
maffacre,  All  who  efcaped  the  carnage,  were  hanged  on  a 


tree 
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B XV.  K trCe  With  this  ]*nf"criPtion : mt  °s  Frenchmen , but  as 
i . . ^ * i heretics. 

Far  from  feeking  to  revenge  this  infult,  the  miniftry 
of  Charles  IX  fecretly  rejoiced  at  the  mifcarriage  of  a 
project  which  they  had,  indeed,  approved,  but  did  not 
countenance,  becaufe  it  had  been  contrived  by  the  head 
of  the  Huguenots,  and  might  reflett  honour  on  their 
party.  The  indignation  of  the  public  did  but  ftrengthen 
them  in  their  refolution  of  (hewing  no  refentment.'  It 
was  referved  for  a private  man  to  execute  what  the  Rate 
ought  to  have  done. 

Dominic  de  Gourgues,  born  at  mount  Marfan  in 
Gafcony,  a fkilful  and  intrepid  feaman,  an  enemy  to  the 
Spaniards,  from  whom  he  had  received  perfonal  injuries ; 
paflionately  fond  of  His  country,  of  hazardous  expeditions, 
and  of  glory;  fold  his  eftate,  built  fome  (hips,  and fe~ 
letting  fome  companions  like  himfelf,  he  fat  out  to  attack 
the  murderers  in  Florida ; he  drove  them  from  all  their 
ports  with  incredible  valour  and  attivity,  beat  them  every 
where,  and  in  order  to  retaliate  on  the  enemy  the  fame 
contemptuous  ififult  they  had  fhewn,  hung  them  up  on 
trees  with  this  infcription  : not  as  Spaniards  but  as  ajfajjins . 

Had  the  Spaniards  been  content  with  maflacring  the 
French,  the  latter  would  never  have  exerted  fuch  cruel 
reprifals ; but  they  were  offended  at  the  infcription,  and 
were  guilty  of  an  atrocious  att  to  be  revenged  of  the  de- 
nfion  to  which  they  had  been  expofed.  This  is  not  the  only 
inftance  in  hiftory  which  may  lead  one  to  imagine  that  it 
is  not  the  thing  that  has  made  the  word,  but  the  word 
that  has  made  the  thing. 

The  expedition  of  the  brave  de  Gourgues  was  attend- 
ed with  no  further  confequences.  Whether  he  had  not  a 
rtock  of  provisions  fufKcient  to  remain  in  Florida,  or 
whether  he  forefaw  that  he  had  no  fuccours  to  expett 

from 
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from  France,  or  whether  he  thought  that  a friendlhipB  OO  K 

with  the  natives  would  laft  no  longer  than  the  means  ofv ^ 

purchafing  it,  or  that  the  Spaniards  would  attack  him, 
he  blew  up  the  forts  he  had  taken  and  returned  home. 

He  was  received  by  all  true  patriots  with  the  applaufe 
due  to  his  merit,  but  negle&ed  by  the  court,  which  was 
too  defpotic  and  fuperftitious  not  to  (land  in  awe  of 
virtue. 

Since  the  year  1567,  when  this  intrepid  Gafcoon  eva- 
cuated Florida,  the  French  negle&ed  America.  Be- 
wildered in  a chaos  of  unintelligible  doctrines,  they  loft 
their  reafon  and  their  humanity.  The  mildeft  and  moft 
fociable  people  upon  earth  became  the  moft  barbarous 
and  fanguinary.  Scaffolds  and  piles  were  infufficient : as 
they  all  appeared  criminal  to  one  another,  they  were  all 
mutually  each  other’s  victims  and  executioners.  After 
having  condemned  one  another  to  eternal  deftru&ion, 
they  affaffmated  each  other  at  the  inftigation  of  their 
priefts,  who  breathed  nothing  but  the  fpirit  of  revenge 
and  bloodlhed.  At  length  tjie  generous  Henry  foftened 
the  minds  of  his  fubjeds ; his  companion  and  tendernefs 
made  them  feel  their  own  calamities ; he  reftored  their 
inclination  to  the  fweets  of  focial  life ; he  prevailed  up- 
on them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  they  confented  to 
live  happy  under  his  parental  laws. 

In  this  ftate  of  tranquillity  and  freedom,  under  a king 
who  poffeffed  the  confidence  of  his  people,  they  began  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to  fome  ufeful  proje&s.  They  under- 
took the  eftablifhment  of  colonies  abroad.  Florida  was  the 
fir  ft  country  that  naturally  occurred  to  them.  Excepting 
fort  St.  Auguftine,  formerly  built  by  the  Spaniards,  at  the 
diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  the  French  colony, 
the  Europeans  had  not  a fingle  fettlement  in  all  that  vaft 
and  beautiful  country.  The  inhabitants  were  not  a for- 
B 4 . midable 
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B 0 0 K mldable  ft t of  men ; and  the  foil  had  every  promifmg  ap* 

.V— v * pfeaiance  of  fertility.  It  was  even  reported  to  be  rich 

in  gold  and  filver  mines,  becaufe  both  thofe  metals 
had  been  found  there  ; not  confidering  that  they  came 
from  fome  (hips  that  had  been  caft  away  upon  the  coafts. 
1 he  remembrance  of  the  great  a&ions  performed  by  fome 
Frenchmen,  could  not  >et  be  erazed.  Probably  the 
French  then.felves  were  rather  afraid  of  irritating  Spain, 
who  was  not  yet  difpofed  to  ; offer  the  leaft  fettlement  to 
be  made  on  the  Gulph  ot  Mexico,  or  even  near  it.  The 
danger  of  provoking  a nation  which  was  fo  formidable  in 
thofe  parts,  determined  them  to  keep  at  a diftance  as  much 
as  poffible,  and  therefore  they  gave  the  preference  to  the 
more  northern  parts  of  America.  The  road  was  ready 
pointed  out. 

French  Francis  I.  had  fent  out  the  Florentine  Verazani  in 
turn  their  1523’  who  only  obferved  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland, 

wards 'ca-  3nd  f°me  COafts  °f  the  CORtineRL  but  did  not  flop  there, 
aada.  Eleven  years  after,  James  Cartier,  a fkilful  navigator 

of  S.  Malo,  refumed  theproje&s  of  Verazani.  The  two 
nations,  which  had  hrft  landed  in  America,  exclaimed 
againft  the  injuftice  of  following  their  example.  What ! 
faid  Francis  I.  pleafantly,  frail  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal quietly  divide  all  America  between  them , without  fujfrer- 
ingme  to  take  a frare  as  their  brother  ? / would  fain  fee  the 
article  of  Adam  s will  that  bequeaths  that  vafl  inheritance  to 
them.  Cartier  proceeded  further  than  his  predeceffor. 
He  went  up  the  river  S.  Lawrence  ; but  after  having  bar- 
teied  fome  European  commodities  with  the  favages  for 
fome  of  their  furs,  he  re- embarked  for  France;  where, 
an  undertaking,  which  feemed  to  have  been  entered  up- 
on merely  from  imitation,  was  negle&ed  from  levity. 

It  happened  fortunately  that  the  Normans,  the  Bri- 
tons and  the  Bifcayans  continued  to  carry  on  the  cod 
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fifhery  on  the  great  fand  bank,  along  the  coafts  of  New-  B 0 0 K 

foundland,  and  in  all  the  adjacent  latitudes.  Thefe  in- v y j 

trepid  and  experienced  men  ferved  as  pilots  to  the  ad- 
venturers who  ftnce  the  year  159^  attempted  to  fettle 
colonies  in  thofe  defert  regions.  None  of  thofe  fitft  fct- 
tlements  profpered,  becaufe  they  were  all  under  the  di- 
rection of  exclufive  companies,  which  had  neither  abi- 
lities to  chufe  the  befl:  fituations,  nor  a fufficient  flock  to 
■wait  for  their  returns.  One  monopoly  followed  another  in 
a rapid  fucceflion,  but  without  gaining  any  advantage  ; it 
was  purfued  with  greedinefs,  without  a plan,  or  any  means 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  All  thefe  different  companies 
fucceffively  ruined  themfelves,  and  the  ftate  was  no  gainer 
by  their  lofs.  So  many  expeditions  had  coft  France  more 
men,  more  money,  and  more  fhips,  than  other  ffates 
would  have  expended  in  the  foundation  of  great  empires. 

At  laft  Samuel  de  Champlain  went  a conftderable  way  up 
the  river  S.  Lawrence,  and  in  1 608  upon  the  borders  of 
that  river  laid  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  which  became 
the  center  and  capital  of  New  France  or  Canada. 

The  unbounded  fpace  that  opened  itfelf  to  the  view  of 
this  colony,  difcovered  only  dark,  thick  and  deep  forefts, 
whole  height  alone  was  a proof  of  their  antiquity. 
Numberlefs  large  rivers  came  down  from  a confiderable 
diftance  to  water  thefe  immenfe  regions.  The  intervals 
between  them  were  full  of  lakes.  Four  of  thefe  mea- 
fured  from  two  to  five  hundred  leagues  round.  Thefe 
fort  of  inland  feas  communicated  with  each  other ; and 
their  waters,  after  forming  the  great  riverS  Lawrence, 
confiderably  increafed  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Every  thing 
in  this  rude  part  of  the  new  world  appeared  grand  and 
fublime.  Nature  here  difplayed  fuch  luxuriancy  and  ma- 
jefty  as  commanded  veneration  ; and  a thoufand  wild 
graces,  far  fuperior  to  the  artificial  beauties  of  our  cli- 
mates. 
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BXV°  K mateS’  Hefe  the  imaSination  a painter  or  a poet  would 

« yl — , have  been  railed,  animated,  and  filled  with  thofe  ideas 

which  leave  a lafting  impreffion  on  the  mind.  All  thefe- 
countries  exhaled  an  air  fit  to  prolong  life.  This  tem- 
perature, which  from  the  portion  of  the  climate  muft 
have  been  extremely  pleafant,  loft  nothing  of  its  whole- 
fomenefs  by  the  fingular  feverity  of  a long  and  intenfe 
winter.  Thofe  who  impute  this  fingularity  merely  to  the 
woods,  fprings,  and  mountains,  with  which  this  coun- 
try abounds,  have  not  taken  every  thing  into  confiderati- 
on.  Others  add  to  thefe  caufes  of  the  cold,  the  elevation 
of  the  land,  a pure  aerial  atmofphere,  feldom  loaded  with 
vapours,  and  the  dire&ion  of  the  winds,  which  blow 
from  north  to  fouth  over  frozen  feas. 

Govern-  ' Yet  the  inhabitants  of  this  fharp  and  bleak  climate 
toms,’  vir-"  ^ut  A cloak  of  buffalo  or  beaver  fkin, 

tues,  vices  bound  with  a leathern  girdle,  and  ftockings  madeof'roe- 
?hedfkvagesbuck  fkin’  was  the  whole  of  their  drefs  before  their  in- 
that  in  ha-  tercourfe  with  us.  What  they  have  added  fince  gives 

nach.Ca"  great  ofFence  t0  thei>*  old  men,  who  are  ever  lamenting 
the  degeneracy  of  their  manners. 

Few  of  thefe  favages  knew  any  thing  of  hufbandry  ; 
they  only  cultivated  maize,  and  that  they  left  entirely  to 
the  management  of  the  women,  as  being  beneath  the 
dignity  of  independent  men.  Their  bittereft  impreca- 
tion againft  an  enemy  was,  that  he  might  be  reduced  to 
till  the  ground.  Sometimes  they  would  condefcend  to 
go  a fifhing  ; but  the  employment  of  their  life  and  their 
glory  was  hunting.  For  this  purpofe  the  whole  nation 
went  out  as  they  did  to  war ; every  family,  every  hut, 
marched  in  fearch  of  fuftenance.  They  prepared  for  the 
expedition  by  fevere  fading,  and  never  ftirred  out  till 
they  had  implored  the  affiftance  of  their  god  ; they  did 
not  pray  for  ftrength  to  kill  the  beafts,  but  that  they 

might 
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might  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  them.  No  perfons  BOOK 
{laid  at  home  except  infirm  and  old  men  ; all  the  reft  v 
Tallied  forth,  the  men  to  kill  the  game,  and  the  women  to 
dry  and  bring  it  home.  They  imagined  that  the  winter 
was  the  fineft  feafon  of  the  year  : the  bear,  the  roe-buck, 
the  ftag  and  the  elk  could  not  then  run  with  any  degree  of 
fwiftnefs,  through  fnow  that  was  four  or  five  feet  deep  on 
the  ground.  The  favages,  who  were  ftopt  neither  by 
the  bufhes,  the  torrents,  the  ponds,  nor  the  rivers  ; and 
who  could  out-run  moft  of  the  fwifter  animals,  were  fei- 
dom  unfuccefsful  in  the  chace.  When  they  failed  in 
their  fport,  they  lived  upon  acorns ; and  for  want  of 
thefe,  they  fed  upon  the  fap  or  inner  Ikin  that  grows 
between  the  woocl  and  the  bark  of  the  afpen-tree  and  the 
birch. 

In  the  interval  between  their  hunting  parties,  they 
made  or  mended  their  bows  and  arrows,  the  rackets  for 
running  upon  the  fnow,  and  the  canoes  for  eroding  the 
lakes  and  rivers.  Thefe  travelling  implements,-  and  a 
few  earthen  pots,  were  all  the  arts  of  thefe  wandering 
nations.  Thofe  among  them  who  were  colle&ed  in 
towns,  added  to  thefe  the  labours  requifite  for  their  fe- 
dentary  way  of  life,  for  the  fencing  of  their  huts,  and 
fecuring  them  from  being  attacked.  The  favages  then 
gave  themfelves  up  to  a total  ina&ion,  in  the  moft  pro- 
found fecurity.  This  people,  content  with  their  lot, 
and  fatisfied  with  what  nature  afforded  them,  were  unac- 
quainted with  that  reftlefsnefs  which  arifes  from  a fenfe 
of  our  own  weaknefs,  that  loathing  of  ourfelves  and 
every  thing  about  us,  that  neceflity  of  Hying  from  foli- 
tude,  and  eafing  ourfelves  of  the  burthen  of  life  by 
throwing  it  upon  others. 

Their  ftature  in  general  was  beautifully  proportioned, 
but  they  had  more  agility  than  ftrength,  anc^,  were  better 

calculated 
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B XV*  K caIculated  for  than  hard  labour.  Their  features 

» — , were  regular,  with  that  fierce  countenance  which  they 

contracted  in  war  and  hunting.  T he  r complexion  was 
copper-colour ; and  they  had  it  from  nature,  which  tans 
all  men  who  are  conftantly  expofed  to  the  open  air  This 
complexion  was  rendered  ftill  more  difagreeable  by  the 
abfurd  cuftora  that  all  favages  have  of  painting  their  bo- 
dies and  faces,  either  to  diftinguifh  each  other  at  a dif- 
tance,  or  to  make  themfelves  more  agreeable  to  their  mif- 
trefies,  or  more  formidable  in  war.  Befides  this  varnifh, 
they  rubbed  themfelves  with  the  fat  of  quadrupeds,  or  the 
oil  of  fifh,  which  prevented  the  intolerable  flings  of 
gnats  and  infe&s,  that  fwarm  in  uncultivated  countries. 
Thefe  ointments  were  prepared  and  mixed  up  with  cei*2 
tain  red  juices,  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  a deadly  poifon 
to  the  mofchettoes.  To  thefe  feveral  methods  of  anoint- 
ing themfelves,  which  penetrate  and  difcolour  the  fkin, 
may  be  added  the  fumigations  they  made  in  their  huts  to 
keep  off  thofe  infers,  and  the  fmoke  of  the  fires  they 
kept  all  the  winter  to  warm  themfelves,  and  to  dry  their 
meat.  This  was  fufficient  to  make  them  appear  fright- 
ful to  our  people,  though  they  undoubtedly  imagined 
that  it  added  to  their  beauty.  Their  fight,  fmell,  and 
hearing,  and  all  their  fenfes  were  remarkably  quick,  and 
gave  them  early  notice  of  their  dangers  and  wants.  Thefe 
were  few,  but  their  fickneffes  were  ftill  fewer.  They 
hardly  knew  of  any  but  what  were  occafioned  by  too 
violent  exercife,  or  eating  too  much  after  long  ab- 
ftinence. 

Their  population  was  but  moderate  ; and  poflibly  this 
might  be  an  advantage  to  them.  Polifhed  nations  muft 
wifh  for  an  increafe  of  population,  becaufe  as  they  are 
governed  by  ambitious  rulers,  the  more  inclined  to  war 
from  not  being  perfonally  engaged  in  it,  they  are  under  a 

neceflity 
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npceffity  of  fighting,  either  to  invade  or  repulfe  their  B O O K 
neighbours  ; and  becaufe  they  never  have  a fufficient  ex-  i * j 
tent  of  territory  to  fatisfy  their  enterprizing  and  ex- 
penfive  way  of  living-  But  unconnected  nations,  who 
are  always  wandering,  and  guarded  by  the  deferts  which 
divide  them,  who  can  fly  when  they  are  attacked,  and 
whofe  poverty  preferves  them  from  committing  or  fuffer- 
ing  any  injuftice;  fuchr fa v age  nations  had  no  occafion  to 
multiply.  If  they  are  but  able  to  refift  the  wild  beads, 
occafionally  to  drive  away  an  infignificant  enemy,  and 
mutually  to  affid  each  other,  nothing  more  is  required. 

If  they  were  more  populous,  they  would  the  fconer  have 
exhauded  the  country  they  inhabit,  and  be  forced  to  re- 
move in  fearch  of  others,  the  only,  or  at  lead,  the  great- 
ed  misfortune  attending  their  precarious  way  of  life. 

Independent  of  thefe  reflections,  which,  poflibly,  did 
not  occur  fo  drongly  to  the  favages  of  Canada,  the  na- 
ture of  things  was  alone  fufficient  to  check  their  increafe. 

Though  they  lived  in  a country  abounding  in  game  and 
fifli,  yet  in  fome  feafons,  and  fometimes  for  whold  years, 
this  Angle  refoiirce  failed  them  : and  famine  then  made  a 
dreadful  havock  among  people,  who  were  at  too  great  a 
didance  to  affid  each  other.  Their  wars  or  tranfient 
hodilities,  the  refult  of  old  animofities,  were  very  de- 
ftruCtive.  Men  condantly  accudomed  to  hunt  their  prey, 
to  tear  in  pieces  the  animal  they  had  overtaken,  to  hear 
the  cries  of  death,  and  fee  the  diedding  of  blood,  mud: 
have  been  dill  more  unmerciful  in  war,  if  poffible,  than 
our  own  people.  In  a word,  notwithdanding  all  that  has 
been  faid  in  favour  of  inuring  children  to  hardfhips,  and 
which  milled  Peter  the  Great  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he 
ordered  that  none  of  his  failors. children  fliould  drink  any 
thing  but  fea  water ; an  experiment  which  proved  fatal 
to  all  who  tried  it  $ it  is  certain,  that  a great  many 

young 
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B 0 0 K young  ravages  perifhed  through  hunger,  thirft,  cold  and 
fatigue.  Even  thofe  whofe  conftitution  was  Rrong  enough 
to  bear  the  ufual  exercifes  of  thofe  climates,  to  fwim  over 
the  broadeft  rivers,  to  go  two  hundred  leagues  on  a hunt- 
ing party,  to  live  many  days  without  fieep,  to  fubfift  a 
confiderable  time  without  any  food  ; fuch  men  muft  have 
been  exhaufted,  and  totally  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  ge- 
neration. Few  lived  fo  long  as  our  people,  who  lead  a 
more  uniform  and  quiet  life. 

The  aufterity  of  a Spartan  education,  the  cuftom  of 
inuring  children  to  hard  labour  and  coarfe  food,  has  been 
productive  of  dangerous  miftakes.  Philofophers,  defirous 
of  alleviating  the  miferies  incident  to  mankind,  have  en- 
deavoured to  comfort  the  wretched  who  have  been  doom- 
ed to  a life  of  hardfhips,  by  perfuading  them  that  it  was 
the  moft  wholefome  and  the  beft.  The  rich  have  eager- 
ly adopted  a fyftem,  which  hardened  their  hearts  againft 
the  fufferings  of  the  poor,  and  excufed  them  from  the 
duties  of  humanity  and  companion.  But  it  is  a miftake' 
to  imagine  that  men  who  are  employed  in  the  more  la- 
borious arts  of  fociety,  fhould  live  as  long  as  thofe  who 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  toil.  Moderate  labour  ftrengthens 
the  human  frame  : exceffive  labour  impairs  it.  A peafant 
is  an  old  man  at  fixty,  whilft  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
who  live  in  affluence  and  with  fome  degree  of  moderation, 
frequently  attain  to  fourfcoreand  upwards.  Even  men  of 
letters,  whofe  employments  are  by  no  means  conducive 
to  health,  afford  many  initances  of  longevity.  Let  not 
our  modern  productions  propagate  this  falfe  and  cruel 
error,  and  encourage  the  rich  to  difregard  the  groans  of  the 
poor,  and  transfer  all  their  fenfibility  from  their  vaffals  to 
their  dogs  and  horfes. 

Three  original  languages  were  fpoken  in  Canada,  the 
Algonquin,  the  Sioux,  and  the  Huron.  They  were  con- 

fidered 
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fidered  as  primitive  languages,  becaufe  each  of  them  con-  B O 

tained  many  of  thofe  imitative  words,  which  convey  an  v 

idea  of  things  by  the  found.  The  dialedts  derived  from 
them,  were  nearly  as  many  as  their  towns.  No  abftrufe 
terms  were  found  in  tbofe  languages,  becaufe  the  infant 
mind  of  the  favages  feldom  goes  beyond  the  prefent  ob- 
ject and  the  prefent  time  ; and  as  they  have  but  few  ideas, 
they  feldom  want  to  reprefent  feveral  under  one  and  the 
fame  fign.  Befides,  the  language  of  thefe  people,  ge- 
nerally arifing  from  a quick,  fingle,  and  ftrong  fenfation, 
excited  by  the  great  fcenes  of  nature,  contracted  a lively 
and  poetical  caft  in  their  ftrong  and  adtive  imagination. 
The  aftonifhment  and  admiration  which  their  very  ig- 
norance excited,  gave  them  a ftrong  propenftty  to  exag- 
geration. Their  foul  exprefled  what  their  eyes  faw  ; their 
language  painted,  as  it  v/ere,  natural  objedts  in  ftrong  co- 
louring, and  their  difcourfes  were  quite  pidturefque.  For 
want  of  terms  agreed  upon  to  denote  certain  compound 
ideas,  they  made  ufe  of  figurative  expreftions.  What  was 
ftill  wanting  in  fpeeeh,  they  fupplied  by  their  geftures, 
their  attitudes,  their  bodily  motions,  and  the  modulations  of 
the  voice.  The  boldeft  metaphors  were  more  familiar  to 
them  in  common  converfation,  than  they  are  even  in 
epic  poetry  in  the  European  languages.  Their  fpeeches 
in  public  aflemblies,  efpecially,  were  full  of  images, 
energy,  and  pathos.  No  Greek  or  R.oman  orator  ever 
fpoke,  perhaps,  with  more  ftrength  and  fublimity  than 
one  of  their  chiefs.  Our  people  wanted  to  perfuade  them 
to  remove  at  a diftance  from  their  native  foil.  IVewere 
born , faid  he,  on  this  ground,  our  fathei  s lie  buried  in  it. 
Shall  we  fay  to  the  bones  of  our  fathers,  arife , and  come  with 
us  into  a foreign  land  f 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined  that  fuch  nations  could  not 
be  fo  gentle  nor  fo  weak  as  thofe  of-South  America.  They 
, ihewed 
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® ^ ^iewe^  that  they  had  that  a&ivity  and  energy  which  is 

v-..y^<a^ways  found  in  the  northern  nations,  unlefs,  like  the 
Laplanders,  they  are  of  a different  fpecies  from  ourfelves. 
They  had  but  juft  attained  to  that  degree  of  knowledge 
and  civilization,  to  which  inftindt  alone  may  lead  men  in 
the  fpaceof  a few  years  $ and  it  is  among  fuch  people  that 
a philofopher  may  ftudy  man  in  his  natural  ftate. 

They  were  divided  into  feveral  fmall  nations,  whofe 
form  of  government  was  nearly  fimilar.  Some  had  he- 
reditary chiefs  ; others  ele&ed  them  ; the  greater  part 
were  only  dire&ed  by  their  old  men.  They  were  mere 
afiociations,  formed  by  chance  and  always  free,  united, 
indeed,  but  bound  by  no  tie.  The  will  of  individuals 
was  not  even  overruled  by  the  general  one.  All  decifions 
were  confidered  only  as  matter  of  advice,  which  was  not 
binding,  or  enforced  by  any  penalty.  If,  in  one  of  thefe 
lingular  republics,  a man  was  condemned  to  death,  it 
was  rather  a kind  of  war  againft  a common  enemy,  than 
an  a«ft  of  juftice  exercifed  againft  a fubjeft.  Inftead  of 
coercive  power;  good  manners,  example,  education,  a 
refpefl  for  old  men,  and  parental  affe&ion,  maintained 
peace  in  thefe  focieties,  that  had  neither  laws  nor  pro- 
perty. Reafon,  which  had  not  been  milled  by  prejudice, 
or  corrupted  by  paffion,  as  it  is  with  us,  ferved  them  in- 
ftead of  moral  precepts  and  regulations  of  police.  Har- 
mony and  fecurity  were  maintained  without  the  interpo- 
fttion  of  government.  Authority  never  incroached  upon 
that  powerful  inftirnft  of  nature,  the  Jove  of  indepen- 
dence, which  enlightened  by  reafon  produces  in  us  the 
love  of  equality. 

Hence  arifes  that  regard  which  the  favages  have  for 
each  other.  They  lavifo  their  expreftions  of  efteem,  and 
expedt  the  fame  in  return.  They  aie  obliging,  but  re- 
seda they  weigh  their  words,  and  liften  with  great 
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attention.  Their  gravity,  which  looks  like  a kind  of  B O O K 
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melancholy,  is  particularly  obfervable  in  their  national,  j 

aflemblies.  Every  one  fpeaks  in  his  turn,  according  to 
his  age,  his  experience  and  his  fervices.  No  one  is  ever 
interrupted,  either  by  indecent  reflexions  or  ill-timed  ap- 
plaufe.  Their  public  affairs  are  managed  with  fuch  dif- 
intereflednefs  as  is  unknown  in  our  governments,  where 
the  welfare  of  the  flate  is  hardly  ever  promoted  but  from 
Telfifh  views  or  party  fpirit.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  hear  cine  of  thefe  favage  orators,  when  his  fpeech  has 
met  with  univerfal  applaufe,  telling  thofe  who  agreed  to 
his  opinion,  that  another  man  is  more  deferving  of  their 
confidence. 

This  mutual  refpeX  among#  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame 
place  prevails  between  the  feveral  nations,  when  they  are  not 
in  aXual  war.  The  deputies  are  received  and  treated  with  that 
friendfhip  that  is  due  to  men  who  come  to  treat  of  peace  and 
alliance.  Wanderingnations,  who  have  not  the  leaft  notion 
of  a domain,  never  negociate  for  a projeX  of  conqueft,  or 
for  any  interefts  relative  to  dominion.  Even  thofe  who 
have  a fettled  home,  never  quarrel  with  others  for  coming 
to  live  in  their  diftriX,  provided  they  do  not  mole#  them. 

The  earth,  fay  they,  is  made  for  all  men ; no  one  muff 
pofiefs  the  fhare  of  two.  All  the  politics,  therefore,  of 
the  favages  confifl  in  forming  leagues  again#  an  enemy 
who  is  too  numerous  or  too  ftrong,  and  in  fufpending 
hoftilities  that  become  too  deftruXive.  When  they  are 
agreed  upon  a truce  or  league  of  amity,  it  is  ratified  by 
mutually  exchanging  a belt  or  firing  of  beads,  which  are 
a kind  of  fnail  fhells.  The  white  ones  are  very  common ; 
but  the  purple  ones,  which  are  fcarcer,  and  the  black, 
which  are  flill  more  fo,  are  much  efteemed.  They 
• work  them  into  a cilindrical  form,  bore  them,  and  then 
make  them  up  into  branches  or  necklaces.  The  branches 
Vol.  IV.  C 
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Kare  about  a foot  long,  and  the  beads  are  ftrung  upon 
them  in  ftraight  rows.  The  necklaces  are  broad  belts,  on 
which  the  beads  are  placed  in  rows,  and  neatly  tacked 
down  with  little  flips  of  leather.  The  mcafure,  weight 
and  colour  of  thefe  fhells,  determine  the  importance  of 
the  buflnefs.  They  ferve  as  jewels,  as  records,  and  as  an- 
nals. They  are  the  bond  of  union  between  nacions  and  in- 
dividuals. They  are  the  facred  and  inviolable  pledge  which 
gives  a fanAion  to  words,  to  promifes,  and  to  treaties. 
The  chiefs  of  towns  are  the  keepers  of  thefe  Records, 
They  know  their  meaning  ; they  interpret  them;  and  by 
means  of  thefe  flgns,  they  tranfmit  the  hiftory  of  the 
country  to  their  young  people. 

As  the  favages  poflefs  no  riches,  they  are  of  a bene- 
volent turn.  A ftriking  inftance  of  this  appears  in  the  care 
they  take  of  their  orphans,  widows  and  infirm  people. 
They  liberally  fhare  their  fcanty  provifion  with  thofe  whofe 
crops  have  failed,  or  who  have  been  unfuccefsful  in  hunt- 
ing or  fifhing.  Their  tables  and  their  huts  are  open 
night  and  day  to  ftrangers  and  travellers.  This  generous 
hofpitality,  which  makes  the  advantages  of  a private  man 
a public  blefling,  is  chiefly  confpicuous  in  their  entertain- 
ments. A favage  claims  refpecl,  not  fo  much  from  what 
he  poflefles  as  from  what  he  gives  away.  Accordingly 
the  whole  provifion  of  a fix  months  chace  is  often  ex- 
pended in  one  day,  and  he  who  treats  enjoys  more  plea- 
fure  than  his  guefts. 

None  of  the  writers  who  have  defcribed  the  manners 
of  the  favages  have  reckoned  benevolence  amongft  their 
virtues.  But  this  may  be  owing  to  prejudice,  which  has 
made  them  confound  antipathy  and  refentment  with  na- 
tural temper.  Thefe  people  neither  love  nor  efteem  the 
Europeans,  nor  are  they  very  kind  to  them.  The  in- 
equality of  conditions3  which  we  think  fo  neceiTary  for 
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the  well-being  of  fociety,  is  in  their  opinion  the  greateft  B O O K 
folly.  They  are  fhocked  to  fee  that  amongfl  us,  one  t , 

man  has  more  property  than  feveral  others  put  together, 
and  that  this  firft  injuftice  is  productive  of  a fecond;  which 
is,  that  the  man  who  has  mod  riches  is  on  that  account 
the  moll  refpeCted.  But  what  appears  to  them  a mean- 
nefs  below  that  of  the  brute  creation  is,  that  men  who  are 
equal  by  nature  fhould  Hoop  to  depend  upon  the  will  or 
the  caprice  of  another.  The  refpeCt  we  Ihew  to  titles, 
dignities,  and  efpecially  to  hereditary  nobility,  they  call 
an  infult,  an  injury  to  human  nature.  Whoever  knows 
how  to  guide  a canoe,  to  beat  an  enemy,  to  build  a hut, 
to  live  upon  little,  to  go  a hundred  leagues  in  the  woods, 
with  no  other  guide  than  the  wind  and  fun,  or  any  pro- 
vifion  but  a bow  and  arrows  ; he  is  a man,  and  what 
more  can  be  expedited  of  him  ? That  reftlefs  difpofition 
which  prompts  us  to  crofs  fo  many  feas,  to  feek  a fortune 
that  flies  before  us,s  appears  to  them  rather  the  efFeCl  of 
poverty  than  of  induftry.  They  laugh  at  our  arts,  our 
manners,  and  all  thofe  culloms  which  infpire  us  with 
vanity,  in  proportion  as  they  remove  us  from  the  Hate  of 
nature.  Their  franknefs  and  honefty  is  rouzed  to  indig- 
nation at  the  tricks  and  cunning  which  have  been  prac- 
tifed  in  our  dealings  with  them.  A multitude  of  other 
motives,  fome  founded  on  prejudice,  but  moll  on  reafon, 
have  rendered  the  Europeans  odious  to  the  Indians.  They 
have  ufed  reprifals,  and  are  become  harlh  and  cruel  in 
their  dealings  with  us.  That  averfion  and  contempt  they 
have  conceived  for  our  morals,  has  always  made  them 
fhun  our  fociety.  We  have  never  been  able  to  reconcile 
any  of  them  to  the  indulgences  of  our  way  of  life, 
whereas  we  have  feen  fome  Europeans  forego  all  the  con- 
veniences of  civil  life,  go  into  the  forefts,  and  take  up 
the  bow  and  the  club  of  the  favage.  An  innate  fpirit  of 
C 2 benevolence 
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K benevolence,  however,  fometimes  brings  them  back  to- 
ils. At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  a French  veflel  was 
wrecked  upon  the  rocks  of  Anticofti.  Such  of  the  Jailors 
as  had  efcaped  in  this  uefert  and  favage  ifland  the  rigour 
of  the  feafon  and  the  dangers  of  famine,  conftrudled  from 
the  remains  of  their  {hip,  a bark,  which,  in  the  fpring 
feafon,  conveyed  them  to  the  continent.  They  w’ere  ob- 
ferved  in  a languid  and  expiring  Rate  by  a canoe  full  of 
favages.  Brethren,  faid  the  chief  of  this  folitary  family, 
addrefling  himfelf  afFeclionately  to  him,  the  vjretched  are 
entitled  to  our  pity  and  our  ajjijlance.  We  are  men , and  the 
misfortunes  incident  to  the  human  race  affect  us  as  much  in 
others  as  in  ourfelves.  Thefe  humane  expreflions  were  ac- 
companied with  every  kind  of  help  thefe  generous  favages 
had  it  in  their  power  to  beftow. 

One  thing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  happinefs  of 
the  free  Americans  ; they  were  not  paffionately  fond  of 
their  wives.  Nature  indeed  has  bellowed  on  their  wo- 
men a good  fhape,  beautiful  eyes,  pleafing  features,  and 
long  black  hair.  All  thefe  accomplifhments  are  no  longer 
regarded  than  whilft  they  are  in  a {late  of  independence. 
They  no  fooner  fubmit  to  the  matrimonial  yoke,  but  that 
even  their  hufband,  who  is  the  only  man  they  love,  grows 
infenfible  to  thofe  charms  they  are  fo  liberal  of  before 
marriage.  Indeed,  they  are  doomed  to  a way  of  life  that , 
is  not  favourable  to  beauty.  Their  features  alter,  and  they 
lofe  at  once  the  defire  and  the  power  of  pleafing.  They 
are  laborious,  indefatigable  and  adtive.  They  dig  the 
ground,  fow,  and  reap  ; whilft  their  hufbands,  who  dif- 
dain  to  ftoop  to  the  drudgeries  of  hufbandry,  amufe  them- 
felves  with  hunting,  fiftiing,  '{hooting  with  a bow,  and 
exercifmg  the  dominion  of  man  over  the  earth. 

Many  of  thefe  nations  allow  a plurality  of  wives,  and 
even  thofe  that  do  not  pradtife  polygamy,  admit  of  di- 
vorce. 
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vorce.  The  very  idea  of  an  indifioluble  tie,  never  once  B OOS 
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entered  the  thoughts  of  thefe  people  who  are  free  till , . 

death.  When  tho'e  who  are  married  diftgree,  they  part 
by  confent,  and  divide  their  children  between  them.  No- 
thing appears  to  them  more  repugnant  to  nature  and  reafon 
than  the  contrary  fyftem  which  prevails  among  chriftians. 

The  great  fpirit , fay  they,  hath  created  us  ail  to  be  happy  ; 
and  'jus  Jhould  offend  him , were  we  to  live  in  a perpetual Jiate 
of  conjlraint  and uneafnvfs.  This  fyliem  agrees  with  what 
one  of  the  Miamis  faid  to  one  ot  our  mifhonaries.  My 
wife  and  I were  continually  at  variance.  My  neighbour  dis- 
agreed equally  with  his.  IV e have  changed  udves,  and  are 
all  fatisfied. 

It  has  been  generally  faid  that  the  fsvages  are  not  much 
addicted  to  the  pleafures  of  love.  But  if  they  are  not  fo 
fond  of  women  as  civilized  people  are,  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
for  want  of  powers  or  inclination  to  population.  But  the 
firft  wants  of  nature  may,  peihaps,  check  in  them  the 
claims  of  the  fecond.  Their  flrength  is  almoft  all  ex- 
haufted  in  procuring  their  food.  Hunting  and  ether  ex- 
peditions leave  them  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  leifure 
of  attending  to  population:  no  wandeiing  nation  can 
ever  be  populous.  What  muft  become  of  women  ob- 
liged to  follow  their  hufbands  to  the  diflance  of  a hund- 
red Ifeagues,  with. children  at  their  bread:  or  in  their  arms? 

What  w'ould  become  of  the  children  themfelves  if  de- 
prived of  the  milk  that  muft  neceffarily  dry  up  in  the 
courfe  of  the  journey  ? Hunting  then  prevents  the  in- 
creafe  of  mankind,  and  even  deftroys  it.  A favage  war- 
rior refills  the  feducing  arts  of  young  women  who  ftrive 
to  allure  him.  When  nature  compels  this  tender  fex  to 
make  the  firft  advances,  and  to  purfue  the  men  that  fly 
them,  fhofe  who  are  lefs  inflamed  with  military  ardour, 
than  with  the  charms  of  beauty,  yield  to  the  temptation. 
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B ° ° K But  the  true  warriors  who  have  been  early  taught  that  an 
intercourfe  with  women  enervates  ftsength  and  courage, 
do  not  give  way.  Canada,  therefore,  is  not  a defert  from 
natural  defe&s,  but  from  the  track  of  life  which  its  in- 
habitants purfue.  1 hough  they  are  as  fit  for  procreation 
as  our  northern  people,  all  their  ftrength  is  employed  for 
their  own  prefervation.  Hunger  does  not  allow  them  to 
attend  to  the  fofter  paiTions.  If  the  people  of  the  fouth 
facrifice  every  thing  to  this  defire,  it  is  becaufe  the  firft  is 
eafily  fatisfied.  In  a country  where  nature  is  very  pro- 
lific, and*  man  confumes  but  little,  the  overplus  of  his 
ftrength  is  turned  wholly  to  population,  which  is  like- 
wile  affifted  by  the  warmth  of  the  climate.  In  a climate 
where  men  confume  more  than  nature  affords  them  with 
cafe ; the  time  and  the  faculties  of  the  human  fpecies  arc 
cxhaufted  in  fatigues  that  are  detrimental  to  population. 

But  a further  proof  that  the  favages  are  not  -lefs  in- 
clined to  women  than  we  are,  is,  that  they  are  much 
fonder  of  their  children.  Their  mothers  fuckle  them  till 
they  are  four  or  five  years  old,  and  fometimes  to  fix  or 
feven.  From  their  earlieft  infancy,  their  parents  refpeft 
their  natural  independence,  and  never  beat  or  chide  them, 
becaufe  they  will  not  check  that  free  and  martial  fpirit, 
which  is  one  day  to  conftitute  their  principal  character 
They  even  forbear  to  make  ufe  of  ftrong  arguments  to 
perfuade  them,  becaufe  this  would  be  in  fome  meafure  a 
reftraint  laid  upon  their  free  will.  As  they  are  taught 
nothing  but  what  they  want  to  know,  they  are  the  hap- 
pieft  children  upon  earth.  If  they  die,  the  parents  la- 
ment them  with  deep  regret.  The  father  and  mother  will 
fometimes  go  fix  months  after,  and  weep  over  the  grave 
of  their  child,  and  the  mother  will  fprinkle  it  with  her 
own  milk. 
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The  ties  of  friendfliip  amongft  the  favages  are  almod  B 
as  drong  as  thofe  of  nature,  and  more  lading.  Thefe 
are  never  broken  by  that  variety  of  clafhing  intereds, 
which,  in  our  focieties,  weaken  even  the  tendered  and 
mod  facred  connections.  There  the  heart  of  one  man 
chufes  another,  in  which  he  depofits  his  inmod  thoughts, 
his  fentiments,  his  projefts,  his  forrows  and  his  joys. 
Every  thing  becomes  common  between  two  friends. 
Their  union  is  for  life  ; they  fight  fide  by  fide  ; and  if 
one  falls,  the  other  condantly  dies  upon  his  friend’s  body. 

If  they  are  feparated  in  fome  imminent  danger,  each  calls 
upon  the  name  of  his  friend  ; each  invokes  his  fpirit,  this 
is  his  tutelar  deity. 

The  favages  {hew  a degree  of  penetration  and  fagacity, 
which  adon idles  every  one  wh»  has  not  obferved  how 
much  our  arts  and  methods  of  life  contribute  to  render 
our  minds  flow  and  inaCtive  : becaufe  we  are  feldom  put 
to  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  have  only  to  learn  what 
is  already  difcovered.  If  they  have  brought  nothing  to 
perfection  any  more  than  the  mod  fagacious  animals,  it 
is,  probably,  becaufe  thefe  people,  having  no  ideas  but  fuch 
as  relate  to  their  prefent  wants,  the  equality  that  fubdds 
between  them,  lays  every  individual  under  a neceffity  of 
thinking  for  himfelf,  and  of  fpending  his  whole  life  in 
acquiring  this  occadonal  learning : hence  it  may  be  rea- 
fonably  inferred,  that  the  fum  total  of  ideas  in  a fociety 
of  favages  is  no  more  than  the  fum  of  ideas  in  each  in- 
dividual. 

Instead  of  abdrufe  meditations,  the  favages  delight 
in  fongs.  They  are  faid  to  have  no  variety  in  their  Ting- 
ing ; but  we  are  uncertain  whether  thofe  that  have  heard 
them  had  an  ear  properly  adapted  to  their  mufic.  When 
we  fird  hear  a foreign  language,  the  words  feem  all  the 
fame,  we  think  it  is  all  pronounced  with  the  fame  tone, 
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y K without  any  modulation  or  profody.  It  is  only  by  con- 
tinued  habit  that  wc  learn  to  diftinguifh  the  words  and 
fyllables,  and  to  perceive  that  fome  are  dull,  and  others 
fharp,  fome  long  and  others  fiiort.  The  fame  may  be 
equally  true  with  regard  to  the  melody  of  a people,  whofe 
fong  malt  bear  fome  analogy  to  their  fpeech. 

Their  dances  are  generally  an  image  of  war,  and  they 
ufually  dance  completely  armed.  They  are  fo  exaft, 
quick,  and  dreadful,  that  an  European,  when  fir  ft  he  fees 
them,  cannot  help  being  ftruck  with  horror.  He  imagines 
that  the  ground  will  in  a moment  be  covered  with  blood 
and  fcattered  limbs,  and  that  none  of  the  dancers  or 
the  fpedlators  will  remain.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable, 
that  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  and  amongft  favage 
nations,  dancing  fhould  be  an  imitative  art,  and  that  it 
Ihould  have  loft  that  charadleriftic  in  civilized  countries, 
where  it  feems  to  be  reduced  to  a fet  of  fteps  without 
meaning.  But  it  is  with  dances  as  with  languages,  they 
grow  abftra&ed  like  the  ideas  they  are  intended  to  repre- 
fent.  The  figns  of  them  are  more  allegorical,  as  the 
minds  of  the  people  become  more  refined.  In  the  fame 
manner  as  a fmgle  word,  in  a learned  language,  exprefTes 
feveral  ideas ; fo,  in  an  allegorical  dance,  a fingle  ftep,  a 
fingle  attitude,  is  fufEcient  to  excite  a variety  of  fenfations. 
It  is  owing  to  want  of  imagination  either  in  the  dancers, 
or  the  fpedtators,  if  a figured  dance  is  not,  or  does  not 
appear  to  be  exprefiive.  Befides,  the  favages  can  exhibit 
none  but  ftrong  paffions  and  fierce  manners,  and  thefe 
mult  be  reprefented  by  more  fignificant  images  in  their 
dances,  which  are  the  language  of  gefture,  the  firft  and 
fimpleft  of  all  languages.  Nations  living  in  a flate  of 
civil  focieity  and  in  peace,  have  only  the  gentler  paflions 
to  reprefent,  which  are  beft  exprefled  by  delicate  images, 
fit  to  convey  refined  ideas.  It  might  not,  however,  be  im- 
proper 
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proper  fometimes  to  bring  back  dancing  to  its  firft  origin,  B O 
to  exhibit  the  old  Simplicity  of  manners,  to  revive  the  firft  , _ 

fenfations  of  nature  by  motions  which  reprefent  them, 
and  to  depart  from  the  antiquated  and  fcientific  mode  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  adopt  the  lively  and  fig- 
nificant  images  of  the  rude  Canadians. 

These  favages,  always  wholly  taken  up  with  the  pre- 
fent  paffion,  are  extravagantly  fond  of  gaming,  as  is  ufual 
with  all  idle  people,  and  efpecially  of  games  of  chance. 
Thefe  men,  who  are  commonly  fo  fedate,  fo  moderate, 
fo  difinterefted,  and  have  fuch  a command  of  themfelves, 
are  outrageous,  greedy  and  turbulent  at  play ; they  lofe 
their  peace,  their  fenfes,  and  all  they  are  worth.  Deftitute 
of  almoft  every  thing,  coveting  all  they  fee,  and  when 
they  like  it,  eager  to  have  and  enjoy  it,  they  give  them- 
felves up  entirely  to  the  quickefl  and  eafieft  means  of  ac- 
quiring it.  This  is  a confequence  of  their  manners,  as 
well  as  of  their  chara&er.  T he  fight  of  prefent  happi- 
nefs  always  blinds  them  as  to  the  evils  that  may  enfue. 
Their  forecaft  does  not  even  reach  from  day  to  night. 
They  are  alternately  filly  children  and  terrible  men.  All 
depends  with  them  on  the  prefent  moment. 

Gaming  alone  would  incline  them  to  fuperftition,  even 
if  they  had  not  a natural  propenfity  to  that  bane  of  the 
happinefs  of  mankind.  Rut  as  they  have  few  phyficians 
or  quacks  to  have  recourfe  to,  they  fuffer  lefs  from  this 
malady  than  more  polilhed  nations,  and  are  more  open  to 
the  voice  of  reafon.  The  Iroquois  have  a confufed  notion 
of  a firffc  Being  who  governs  the  world.  They  never 
grieve  at  the  evil  which  this  being  permits.  When  fome 
mifchance  befalls  them,  they  fay : the  man  above  would 
{have  it  fo  ; and  there  is,  perhaps,  more  philofophy  in  this 
fubmiflion  than  in  all  the  reafonings  and  declamations  of 
our  philofophers.  Moft  other  favage  nations  worfhip 

thofe 
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BOOKth°fe  two  firft  principles,  which  occur  to  the  human 
j mind  as  foon  as  it  has  acquired  any  conception  of  invifible 
fubftances.  Sometimes  they  worfhip  a river,  a foreft, 
the  fun  0*  the  moon  ; in  fliort,  any  beings  in  which  they 
have  obferved  a certain  power  and  motion ; becaufe 
wherever  they  fee  motion  which  they  cannot  account  for, 
there  they  fuppofe  a foul. 

They  feem  to  have  fome  notion  of  a future  ftate  ; but 
as  they  have  no  principles  of  morality,  they  do  not  think 
that  the  next  life  is  a ftate  of  reward  for  virtue  and  pu- 
nifhment  for  vice.  Their  opinion  of  it  confifls  in  be- 
lieving that  the  indefatigable  huntfman,  and  the  fearlef* 
and  mercilefs  warrior,  the  man  who  has  fiain  or  burnt 
many  enemies,  and  made  his  own  town  victorious,  will 
after  death  go  into  a country,  where  he  will  find  plenty 
of  all  kinds  of  animals  to  afiuage  his  hunger whereas 
thofe  who  are  grown  old  in  indolence  and  without  glory, 
will  be  for  ever  banifhed  into  a barren  land,  where  they  will 
be  eternally  tormented  with  famine  and  ficknefs.  Their 
tenets  are  fuited  to  their  manners  and  their  wants.  They 
believe  in  fuch  pleafures  and  fuch  fufferings  as  they  are 
acquainted  with.  They  have  more  hopes  than  fears,  and 
are  happy,  even  in  their  delufions.  Yet  they  are  often 
tormented  with  dreams. 

Ignorance  is  prone  to  look  for  fomething  myfterious 
in  dreams,  and  to  afcribe  them  to  the  agency  of  fome 
powerful  being,  who  takes  the  opportunity  when  our 
faculties  are  fufpended  and  lulled  afleep,  of  watching 
over  us  in  the  abfence  of  our  fenfes.  It  is  as  it  were  a 
foul,  diflindf  from  our  own,  that  glides  into  us,  to  in- 
form us  of  what  is  to  come,  when  we  cannot  yet  fee  it; 
whereas  futurity  is  always  prefent  to  that  Being  who 
created  it. 

la 
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In  the  bleak  climates  of  Canada,  where  the  people  B O 

live  by  hunting,  their  nerves  are  apt  to  be  overftrained  by  v 

the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  by  fatigue  and  long 
abftinence.  When  thefe  favages  have  melancholy  and 
troublefome  dreams ; they  fancy  they  are  furrounded  with 
enemies  j they  fee  their  town  furprifed,  and  fwimmmg  ill 
blood  $ they  receive  injuries  and  wounds  ; their  wives, 
their  children,  their  friends  are  carried  off.  When  they 
awake,  they  take  thefe  vifions  for  a warning  from  the 
gods,  and  that  fear  which  firft  infpired  them  with  this  no- 
tion, makes  them  look  more  fierce  and  gloomy.  The 
old  women,  who  are  ufelefs  in  the  world,  dream  for  the 
fafety  of  the  common  wealth.  Some  weak  old  men  too, 
dream  on  pub’ic  affairs,  -in  which  they  have  no  fhare  or 
influence.  Young  men  who  are  unfit  for  war,  or  la- 
borious exercifes,  will  dream  too,  that  they  may  bear 
fome  part  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  clan.  In  vain  hath 
it  been  attempted  during  two  centuries  to  difpel  illufions 
fo  deeply  rooted.  You  chrijlians , have  always  anfwered 
the  favages,  you  laugh  at  the  faith  we  have  in  dreams , and 
yet  require  us  to  believe  things  infnitely  more  improbable.  Thus 
we  fee  in  thefe  untutored  nations  the  feeds  of  prieftcraft 
with  all  its  train  of  evils. 

Were  it  not  for  thefe  melancholy  fits  and  dreams,  there 
would  fcarce  ever  be  any  contentions  amongft  them. 
Europeans  who  have  lived  long  in  thofe  countries,  affure 
us  they  never  faw  an  Indian  in  a paffion.  Without  fii- 
perftition,  there  would  be  as  few  national  as  private 
quarrels. 

Private  differences  are  moll  commonly  adjufted  by 
the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  refpedl  fhewn  by  the  na- 
tion to  the  aggrieved  party,  fooths  his  felf-love,  and  dif- 
pofes  him  to  peace.  It  is  more  difficult  to  prevent  quar- 
rels, or  put  an  end  to  hoftilities,  between  two  nations. 

War 
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O K War  often  takes  its  rife  from  hunting.  When  two 
companies,  which  were  feparated  by  a foreft  a hundred 
leagues  in  extent,  happen  to  meet,  and  to  interfere  with 
each  other’s  fport,  they  foon  quarrel,  and  turn  thofe 
weapons  againft  one  another,  which  were  intended  for 
the  deftrudiion  of  bears.  This  flight  fkirmifh  is  a feed 
of  eternal  difcord.  The  vanquifhed  party  fwears  im- 
placable vengeance  againft  the  conquerors,  a national  ha- 
tred which  will  live  in  the:r  profperity,  and  revive  out  of 
their  afhes.  Thefe  quarrels,  however,  are  fometimes  ftifled 
in  the  wounds  of  both  parties,  when  on  each  fide  there 
happen  to  be  only  fome  fiery  youths,  who  are  defirous  of 
trying  their  (kill,  and  whofe  impatience  has  hurried  them 
too  far.  But  the  rage  of  whole  nations  is  not  eafily 
kindled. 

When  there  is  a caufe  for  war,  it  is  not  left  to  the 
judgment  and  decifion  of  one  man.  The  nation  meets, 
and  the  chief  fpeaks.  He  ftates  the  grievances.  The  mat- 
ter is  confidered,  the  dangers  and  the  confequences  of  a 
rupture  are  carefully  balanced.  The  fpeakers  enter  di- 
rectly on  thefubjedl,  without  flopping,  without  digreffion, 
ormiftaking  the  cafe.  1 hefeveral  interefts  aredifeuffed  with 
a ftrength  of  reafoning  and  eloquence  that  arifes  from  the 
evidence  and  fimplicity  of  the  objedts  ; and  even  with  an 
impartiality  that  is  lefs  biafted  by  their  ftrong  paffions> 
than  it  is  with  us  by  a complication  of  ideas.  If  they 
unanimoufly  decide  for  war  by  an  univerfal  fhout,  the 
allies  are  invited  to  join  them,  which  they  feldom  refufe, 
as  they  always  have  fome  injury  to  revenge,  or  fome  dead 
to  replace  by  prifoners. 

They  next  proceed  to  the  eledion  of  a chief,  or  cap- 
tain of  the  expedition  ; and  great  ftrefs  is  laid  upon  phy- 
fiognomy,.  This  might  be  a very  fallacious  and  even  ridi- 
culous way  of  judging  of  men,  where  they  have  been  trained 

up 
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Up  from  their  infancy  to  difguife  their  real  fentiments,  and  B O^O  K 
where,  by  a conftant  practice  of  diflimulation  and  fadtiti-  , 

ous  pafiions,  the  countenance  is  no  longer  expreflive  of 
the  mind.  But  a favage,  who  is  folely  guided  by  nature, 
and  is  acquainted  with  its  workings,  is  feldom  miftaken 
in  th-e  judgment  he  forms  at  firft  fight.  The  chief  requi- 
fite,  next  to  a warlike  afpedt,  is  a ftrong  voice;  becaufe 
in  armies  that  march  without  drums  or  clarions,  the  bet- 
ter to  furprize  the  enemy,  nothing  is  fo  proper  to  found 
an  alarm,  or  to  give  the  fignal  for  the  onfet,  as  the  terri- 
ble voice  of  a chief  who  fhouts  and  ftrikes  at  the  fame 
time.  But  the  beft  recommendations  for  a general,  are 
his  exploits.  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  boaft  of  his  vidlo- 
ries,  in  order  to  march  foremoft  to  meet  danger;  to  tell 
what  he  has  done,  in  order  to  fhew  what  he  will  do;  and 
the  favages  think  felf- commendation  not  unbecoming  a 
hero  who  can  fhew  his  fears. 

He  that  is  to  head  the  reft  in  the  road  to  vidlory,  never 
fails  to  harangue  them.  ‘‘Comrades,  fays  he,  the  bones  of 
“ our  brethern  are  ftill  uncovered.  They  cry  out  againft 
“ us;  we  mult  fatisfy  them.  Young  men,  to  arms;  fill 
“ your  quivers ; paint  yourfelves  with  gloomy  colours 
“ that  may  ftrike  terror.  Let  the  woods  ring  with  our 
“ warlike  fongs.  Let  us  footh  the  dead  with  the  fhouts 
“ of  vengeance.  Let  us  go  and  bathe  in  the  blood  of 
“ our  enemies,  take  prifoners,  and  fight  as  long  as  water 
“ fnall  flow  in  the  rivers,  and  as  long  as  the  fun  and 
“ moon  fnall  remain  fixed  in  the  firmament.” 

At  thefe  words,  the  brave  men  who  long  to  encounter 
the  hazards  of  war,  go  to  the  chief  and  lay,  I will  rifque 
with  thee.  So  you  /hall,  replies  the  chief,  we  will  rifque 
together.  But  as  no  one  has  been  follicited,  left  a falfe 
po:nt  of  honour  fhould  induce  cowards  to  march,  a man 
muft  undergo  many  trials  before  he  can  be  admitted  as  a 

foldier. 
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3 O O Kfoldier.  If  a young  man,  who  has  never  yet  faced  the 
^enemy,  fhould  betray  the  lead  impatience,  when,  after 
long  abftinence,  he  is  expofed  to  the  fcorching  heat  of 
the  fun,  the  intenfe  frofts  of  the  night,  or  the  bloody 
flings  of  infers,  he  would  be  declared  incapable  and  un- 
worthy to  bear  arms.  Are  our  militias  and  armies  formed 
in  this  manner  ? On  the  contrary,  what  a mournful  and 
ominous  ceremony  is  ours  ! Men  who  have  not  been  able 
te  fave  themfelves  by  flight,  from  being  prefled  into  the 
fervice,  or  could  not  procure  an  exemption  by  purchafe, 
or  by  claiming  fome  privilege,  drag  themfelves  heavily 
along,  with  downcaft  looks,  and  pale  deje&ed  faces, 
before  a delegate,  whofe  functions  are  odious  to  the 
people,  and  whofe  honefty  is  doubtful.  The  affixed 
and  trembling  parents  feem  to  be  following  their  fon  to 
the  grave.  A black  fcroll,  ifliiing  from  a fatal  urn,  points 
out  the  victims  which  the  prince  devotes  to  war.  A dif- 
tradled  mother  in  vain  prefles  her  fon  to  her  bofom,  and 
flrives  to  detain  him;  he  is  torn  from  her  arms,  and  (he 
bids  him  farewel  for  ever,  curfing  the  day  of  her  marriage 
and  that  of  her  delivery.  It  is  not  furely  thus  that  good 
foldiers  are  to  be  formed.  It  is  not  in  this  mournful  way, 
and  with  fuch  confirmation  that  the  favages  meet  victory. 
They  march  out  in  midft  of  feftivity,  finging  and  danc- 
ing. The  young  married  women,  follow  their  hufbands 
for  a day  or  two,  but  without  fhewing  any  flgns  of  grief 
or  forrow.  Thefe  women,  who  never  once  cry  out  in 
the  pangs  of  child-birth,  would  fcorn  to  foften  the  minds 
of  the  defenders  and  avengers  of  their  country,  by  their 
tears,  or  even  by  their  endearments. 

Their  weapons  are  a kind  of  fpear  armed  with  fliarp 
bones,  and  a fmall  club  of  very  hard  wood,  with  one 
cutting  edge.  Inflead  of  this  laft,  flnce  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Europeans,  they  make  ufe  of  a hatchet, 

which 
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Which  they  handle  with  amazing  dexterity.  Moll  of  them  BOOK 
have  no  inftrument  of  defence  but  if  they  chance  to  attack . ^ 

the  pales  that  furroUnd  a town,  they  cover  their  body  with 
a thin  plank.  Some  ufed  to  wear  a kind  of  cuirafs  made 
with  plaited  reeds,  but  they  left  it  off,  when  they  faw  it 
Was  not  proof  againft  fire  arms. 

The  army  is  followed  by  dreamers,  who  affume  the 
name  of  jugglers,  and  are  too  often  fuffered  to  determine 
the  military  operations.  They  march  without  any  co- 
lours. All  the  warriors,  who  fight  almoft  naked  to  be 
the  more  alert,  daub  their  bodies  with  coals,  to  appear 
more  terrible,  or  el fe  with  mould,  to  conceal  themfelvesata 
diftance,  and  the  better  to  furprize  the  enemy.  Notwith- 
ftanding  their  natural  intrepidity,  and  averfion  for  all  diff 
guife,  their  wars  degenerate  into  artifice.  Thefe  deceitful 
arts  common  to  all  nations,  whether  favage  or  Civilized, 
are  become  neceffary  to  the  petty  nations  of  Canada. 

They  would  have  totally  deftroyed  one  another,  had  they 
not  made  the  glory  of  their  chiefs  to  confift  in  bringing 
home  all  their  companions,  rather  than  in  fhedding  the 
blood  of  their  foes.  Honour,  therefore,  is  to  be  gained 
by  falling  upon  the  enemy  before  he  is  aware.,  Thefe 
people,  whofe  fenfes  have  never  been  impaired,  are  ex- 
tremely quick  fcented,  and  can  difcover  the  places  where 
men  have  trod.  By  the  keennefs  of  their  fight  or  fmell, 
it  is  faid  they  can  trace  footfteps  upon  the  fhorteft  grafs, 
upon  the  dry  ground,  and  even  upon  ftone  j and  from 
the  nature  of  the  footfteps,  can  find  out  what  nation  they 
belong  to.  Perhaps,  they  may  difcover  this  by  the  leaves 
with  which  the  forefts  always  flrew  the  ground. 

When  they  are  fo  fortunate  as  to  furprize  the  enemy, 
they  difcharge  a whole  volley  of  arrows,  and  fall  upon 
him  with  their  clubs  or  hatchets  in  their  hands.  If  he  is 
upon  his  guard,  or  too  well  intrenched,  they  retreat  if 

they 
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XV. K ^ can;  if  not,  they  mull  fight  till  they  conquer  c? 

d 1 ^e‘  "The  victorious  party  difpatch  the  wounded  men 

whom  they  could  not  carry  away,  fcalp  the  dead,  and 
take  fome  prifioners. 

The  conqueror  leaves  his  hatchet  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  having  previoufly  engraved  upon  it  the  mark  of  his 
nation,  that  of  his  family,  and  efpecially  his  own  picture; 
that  is  to  fay,  an  oval  with  the  figures  marked  on  hi»  own 
face.  Others  paint  all  thefe  enfigns  of  honour,  or  rather 
trophies  of  victory,  on  the  flump  of  a tree,  or  on  a piece 
of  the  bark,  with  coal  mixed  up  with  feveral  colours. 
To  this  they  add  the  hiftory,  not  only  of  the  battle,  but 
of  the  whole  campaign  in  hieroglyphic  characters.  Im- 
mediately after  the  general’s  picture,  are  thofe  of  his 
foldiers,  marked  by  fo  many  lines  ; the  number  of  pri— 
foners  pointed  out  by  fo  many  little  images,  and  that  of 
the  dead  by  fo  many  human  figures  without  heads.  Such 
are  the  expreffive  and  technical  figns  which,  in  all  ori- 
ginal focieties,  have  preceded  the  art  of  writing  and  print- 
ing, and  the  voluminous  libraries  which  fill  the  palaces 
of  the  rich  and  idle,  and  incumber  the  heads  of  the 
learned. 

The  hiftory  of  an  Indian  war  is  but  a fhort  one;  they 
make  hafre  to  fet  it  down,  for  fear  the  enemy  fhould  turn 
back  and  fall  upon  them.  The  conqueror  glories  in  a 
precipitate  retreat,^  and  never  flops  till  he  reaches  his  own 
territory  and  his  own  town.  T here  he  is  received  with 
the  warmeft  tranfports  of  joy,  and  finds  his  reward  in  the 
applaufes  of  his  countrymen.  Fhey  then  confider  how 
they  fhall  difpofe  of  the  prifoners,  who  are  the  only  fruit* 
of  their  victory. 

T he  moft  fortunate  of  the  captives  are  thofe  who  are 
chofen  to  replace  the  warriors  who  fell  in  the  late  aaion, 
or  in  former  battles.  1 his  adoption  has  been  wifely  con- 
trived, 
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trived,  to  perpetuate  nations  which  would  foon  be  deflroy-  BOOK 
ed  by  frequent  wars.  The  prifoners  being  once  incorporated  . 
into  a family,  become  coufins,  uncles,  fathers,  brothers, 
hufbands ; in  fhort,  they  fucceed  to  any  degree  of  con- 
fanguinity,  in  which  thedeceafed  flood,  whofe  place  they 
fupply,  and  thefe  affectionate  titles  convey  all  their  rights 
to  them,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  bind  them  to  all  their 
engagements.  Far  from  declining  the  attachments  which 
are  due  to  the  family  that  has  adopted  them,  they  will  not 
refufe  even  to  take  up  arms  againft  their  own  countrymen. 

Yet  this  is  furely  a ftrange  inverfion  of  the  ties  of  nature. 

They  muff  be  very  weak-minded  men,  thus  to  fhift  the 
obje£t  of  their  regard  with  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune. 

The  truth  is  that  war  feems  to  cancel  all  the  bonds  of 
nature,  and  to  confine  a man’s  feelings  to  himfelf  alone. 

Hence  arifes  that  union  between  friends  obfervable  amohg 
the  favages,  ftronger  than  thofe  that  fubfift  between  re- 
lations. Thofe  who  are  to  fight  and  die  together,  are 
'more  firmly  attached  than  thofe  who  are  born  together,  or 
under  the  fame  roof.  When  war  or  death  has  diffolved 
that  kindred  which  is  cemented  by  nature,  or  has  been 
formed  by  choice,  the  fame  fate  which  loads  the  favage 
with  chains,  gives  him  new  relations  and  friends.  Cuf- 
tom  and  common  confent  have  introduced  this  lingular 
law,  which  undoubtedly  fprang  from  neceffity. 

But  it  fometimes  happens  that  a prifoner  refufes  this 
adoption  ; fometimes  that  he  is  excluded  from  it.  A tall 
handfome  prifoner  had  loft  feveral  of  his  fingers  in  battle. 

This  circumftance  was  not  noticed  at  firft.  Friend , faid 
the  widow  to  whom  he  was  allotted,  we  had  chofen  thee  to 
live  with  us  \ but  in  the  condition  I fee  thee , unable  to  fight  and 
to  defend  us , of  what  ufe  is  life  to" thee  ? Death  is  certainly 
preferable.  I believe  it  is,  anfwered  the  favage.  Well  then, 
replied  the  woman,  this  evening  thou  Jhali  be  tied  to  the 
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BOO  K flake.  For  thy  own  glory,  and  for  the  honour  of  our  family 
L , who  have  adopted  thee,  remember  to  behave  as  a man  of 

courage.  He  promifed  he  would,  and  kept  his  word.  For 
three  days,  he  endured  the  mod  cruel  torments  with  a con- 
dancy  and  chearfulnefs,  that  fet  them  all  at  defiance.  His 
new  family  never  forfook  him,  but  encouraged  him  by 
their  applaufe,  and  fupplied  him  with  drink  and  tobacco  in 
the  midd  of  his  fufferings.  What  a mixture  of  virtue 
and  ferocity : every  thing  is  great  in  thefe  people  who 
are  not  enflaved.  This  is  the  fublime  of  nature  in  all  its 
horrors  and  its  beauties. 

The  captives  whom  nonechufe  to  adopt,  arefoon  con- 
demned to  death.  The  vidims  are  prepared  for  it  by 
every  thing  that  may  tend  to  infpire  them  with  a regret  for 
life.  The  bed:  fare,  the  kinded  ufage,  the  mod  endearing 
names  are  lavidied  upon  them.  They  are  even  fome- 
times  indulged  with  women  to  the  very  moment  of  their 
fentence.  Is  this  compaflxon,  or  is  it  a refinement  of  bar- 
barity ? At  lad  a herald  comes,  and  acquaints  the  wretch 
that  the  pile  is  ready.  Brother,  fays  he,  be  patient,  thou 
art  going  to  be  burnt.  Very  well  brother , fays  the  prifoner, 
1 thank  thee . 

These  words  are  received  with  general  applaufe  j but 
the  women  are  the  mod  eager  in  the  common  joy.  She 
to  whom  the  prifoner  is  delivered  up,  indantly  invokes 
thefhade  of  a father,  a hufband,  a fon,  the  deared  friend 
whofe  death  is  dill  unrevenged.  Draw  near , Ihe  cries,  / 
am  preparing  a feajl  for  thee.  Come  and  drink  large  draughts 
of  the  broth  I intend  to  give  thee.  This  warrior  is  going  to 
he  put  into  the  cauldron.  They  will  apply  hot  hatchets  all 
over  his  body  : They  will  pull  off  his  hair  ; They  will  drink 
out  of  his  Jkull : Thou  Jhalt  be  avenged  and  fatisfied. 

This  furious  woman  then  rulhes  upon  her  vidim  who 
is  tied  to  a pod  near  the  fiery  pile,  and  by  driking  or 
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maiming  him,  fhe  gives  the  fignal  for  the  intended  cru-  B 
elties.  There  is  not  a woman,  or  a child  in  the  clan  ^ 
whom  this  fight  has  brought  together,  who  does  not  take 
a part  in  the  torturing  and  flaying  of  the  miferable  cap- 
tive. Some  pierce  his  flefli  with  firebrands ; others  cut 
it  in  flices  ; fome  tear  off  his  nails  ; whilft  others  cut  off 
his  fingers,  roaft  them,  and  devour  them  before  his  face. 
Nothing  flops  his  executioners  but  the  fear  of  haftening  his 
end  : they  ftudy  to  prolong  his  fufferings  for  whole  days, 
and  fometimes  they  make  him  linger  for  a whole  week. 

In  the  midfl:  of  thefe  torments,  the  hero  with  great 
compofure  fings  his  death  fong;  infults  his  enemies,  up- 
braids them  for  their  weaknefs,  tells  them  they  know  not 
how  to  revenue  the  death  of  their  relations  whom  he  has 
flain,  and  excites  them  by  outrages  or  intreaties  to  a fur- 
ther exertion  of  their  cruelties.  It  is  a conflict  between 
thevitlimand  his  tormentors,  a dreadful  challenge  between 
conftancy  in  fuftering,  and  obftinacy  in  torturing.  But 
the  fenfe  of  glory  predominates.  Whether  this  intoxi- 
cation of  enthufiafm  fufpends  or  wholly  benumbs  all  fenfe 
of  pain;  or  whether  cuftom  and  education  alone  produce 
thefe  prodigies  of  heroifm,  certain  it  is,  that  the  patient 
dies  without  ever  fhedaing  a tear  or  heaving  a flgh. 

How  Ihall  we  account  for  this  infenflbilty  ? Is  it  owing 
to  the  climate,  or  to  their  manner  of  life?  No  doubt 
colder  blood,  thicker  humors,  a conftitution  rendered  more 
phlegmatic  by  the  dampnefs  of  the  air  and  the  ground, 
may  blunt  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem  in  Cana- 
da. Men  who  are  conftantly  expofed  to  all  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather,  the  fatigues  of  hunting  and  the 
perils  of  war,  contra<fl  fuch  a rigidity  of  the  fibres,  fuch 
a habit  of  fuffering,  as  makes  them  infenflble  to  pain.  It 
is  faid  the  favages  are  fear ce  ever  convulfed  in  the  agonies 
©f  death,  whether  they  die  of  ficknefs  or  of  a wound. 
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K As  they  have  no  apprehenfions,  either  of  the  approaches 
or  the  confequences  of  death,  their  imagination  does  not 
fuggeft  that  artificial  fenfibility  which  mere  nature  will 
infpire.  Their  whole  life  both  natural  and  moral,  is 
calculated  to  infpire  them  with  a contempt  for  death,  which 
we  fo  much  dread,  and  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the 
fenfe  of  pain  which  is  irritated  by  our  indulgeneies. 

But  what  is  fliil  more  aftonilhing  in  the  Indians  than 
their  intrepidity  in  torments,  is  the  ferocioufnefs  of  their 
revenge.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  that  man  may  become 
the  moll  cruel  of  all  animals.  In  general,  revenge  is  not 
atrocious  either  among  nations,  or  between  individuals 
who  are  governed  by  good  laws  ; becaufe  thofe  very  laws 
Which  protect  the  fubjedts,  keep  them  from  offending. 
Vengeance  is  not  a very  quick  fentiment  in  the  wars  of 
great  nations,  becaufe  they  have  but -little  to  fear  from 
their  enemies.  But  in  thofe  petty  nations,  where  every 
individual  conftitutes  a great  part  of  the  ffate  himfelf, 
where  the  carrying  off  of  one  man  endangers  the  whole 
community,  war  can  be  nothing  elfe  than  the  fpirit  of 
revenge  that  adfuates  the  whole  ffate:  amongft  indepen- 
dent men,  who  have  that  felf  efteem  which  can  never  be 
felt  by  men  who  are  under  fubjedtion  ; amongft  favages 
whofe  affedfions  are  very  lively  and  confined,  injuries 
muff  neceffarily  be  refented  to  the  greateft  degree,  becaufe 
they  affedt  the  perfon  in  the  moft  fenfible  manner : the 
affaffination  of  a friend,  of  a fon,  of  a brother,  or  of  a 
fellow-citiaen,  cannot  but  be  avenged  to  the  laft  drop  of 
the  murderer’s  blood.  Thefe  ever  beloved  fhades  are 
continually  calling  out  for  vengeance  from  their  graves. 
They  wander  about  in  the  forefts,  amidft  the  mournful 
accents  of  the  birds  of  night ; they  appear  in  the  phof- 
phorus  and  in  the  lightening  ; and  fuperftitior.  fpeaks  for 
them  in  the  afflidted  or  incenfed  hearts  of  their  friends. 
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When  we  confider  the  hatred  which  the  hordes  of  B O O K 
Shefe  favages  bear  to  each  other  ; the  hardlhips  they  un- 
rgo  j the  fcarcity  they  are  often  expofed  to  ; the  fre- 
quency of  their  wars  ; the  fcantinefs  of  their  population  ; 
the  numberlefs  fnares  we  lay  for  them  ; we  cannot  but 
forefee  that  in  lefs  than  three  centuries,  the  whole  race 
will  be  extina.  What  will  pofterity  then  think  of  this 
fpecies  of  men,  who  will  exift  no  more  but  in  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers Will  not  the  times  of  favages  ap- 
pear to  them  in'  the  fame  light  as  the  fabulous  times  of 
antiquity  do  to  us  ? They  will  fpeak  of  them,  as  we  do 
of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitbae.  How  many  contradictions 
ihall  we  not  difeover  in  their  cuftoms  and  manners  ? Will 
not  fuch  of  our  writings  as  may  then  have  Heaped  the 
deftruCtive  hand  of  time,  pafs  for  romantic  inventions, 
like  thofe  which  Plato  has  left  us  concerning  the  ancient 
Atlantica? 

The  character  of  the  North  Americans  fuch  as  weThe 
have  defcribed  it,  had  Angularly  difplayed  itfelf  in  the  French 
war  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Aigonquins.  Thefe  themfelves 
two  nations,  the  largeft  in  Canada,  had  formed  a kind  °f  !“F»P“ly 
confederacy.  The  former,  who  tilled  the  ground,  im-0fthe  fa- 
parted  their  productions  to  their  allies,  who  in  return  vages. 
ftiared  with  them  the  produce  of  their  chace.  Connected  as 
they  both  were  bv  their  reciprocal  wants,  they  mutually 
defended  each  other.  During  the  feafon  when  the  fnow 
interrupted  all  the  labours  of  the  field,  they  lived  toge- 
ther. The  Algonquins  went  out  a hunting,  and  the 
Iroquois  Itaid  at  home  to  fki n the  beafts,  cure  the  flefh 
and  drefs  the  hides. 

It  happened  one  year  that  a party  of  Algonquins,  who 
were  not  very  Ikilful  or  well  verfed  In  the  chace,  proved 
unfuccefsful.  The  Iroquois  who  attended  them,  defired 
leave  to  try  whether  they  fhould  be  more  fortunate.  This 
j)  g com** 
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complaifance,  which  had  fometimes  been  fhewn  them, 
was  denied.  Irritated  at  this  unfeafonable  refufal,  they  Role 
away  in  the  night,  and  brought  home  a plentiful  capture. 
The  Algonquins  were  greatly  mortified,  and  to  blot  out 
the  very  remembrance  of  their  difgrace,  they  waited  till 
the  Iroquois  huntfinen  were  afleep,  and  flew  them  all. 
This  maflacre  occafioned  a great  alarm.  The  offended 
nation  demanded  juftice,  which  was  haughtily  refufed, 
and  they  were  given  to  underftand  that  they  muft  not  even 
expedl  the  fmalleft  fatisfadlion. 

The  Iroquois,  enraged  at  this  contemptuous  treat- 
ment, fwore  to  be  revenged,  or  perifh  in  the  attempt. 
But  not  being  powerful  enough  to  venture  an  attack  up- 
on the  proud  offenders,  they  removed  to  a greater  diftance 
in  order  to  try  their  ftrength,  and  increafe  themfelves  in 
the  art  of  war  againft  fome  lefs  formidable  nations.  As 
foon  as  they  had  learnt  to  come  on  like  foxes,,  to  attack 
like  lions,  and  to  fly  like  birds,  as  they  exprefs  them- 
felves, they  were  no  longer  afraid  to  encounter  the  Al- 


gonquins $ and,  therefore,  carried  on  a war  againft 
them  with  a degree  of  ferocioufnefs  proportionable  to 
their  refen tment. 


It  was  juft  at  the  time  when  thefe  animofities  were 
kindled  throughout  Canada,  that  the  French  made  their 
firft  appearance  there.  The  Montagnez,  who  inhabited 
the  lower  parts  of  the  river -St.  Lawrence  ; the  Algon- 
quins, who  lived  along  the  banks  of  that  river,  from 
Quebec  to  Montreal ; the  Hurons,  who  were  difperfed 
about  the  lake  that  bears  that  name ; and  fome  lefs  con- 
fiderable  nations  who  wandered  about  in  the  intermediate 
fpaces,  were  all  of  them  inclined  to  favour  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  ftrangers.  Thefe  feveral  nations,  combined 
againft  the  Iroquois,  and  unable  to  withftand  them, 
imagined  that  they  might  find  in  their  new  guefts  an  un- 
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expected  refource,  from  which  they  promifed  themfelvesB  O O K 

infallible  fuccefs.  Judging  of  the  French  as  if  they  had, ^ 

known  them,  they  flattered  themfelves  they  might  engage 
them  in  their  quarrel,  and  were  not  difappointed.  Cham- 
plain, who  ought  to  have  availed  him-felf  of  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  knowledge  the  Europeans  had  over  the  Americans, 
to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a reconciliation,  did  not 
even  attempt  it.  He  warmly  efpoufed  the  interefts  of  his 
neighbours,  and  accompanied  them  in  queft  of  their 
enemy. 

The  country  of  the  Iroquois  extended  near  eighty 
leagues  in  length,  and  fomewhat  more  than  forty  in 
breadth.  Its  boundaries  were  the  lake  Erie,  the  lake 
Ontario,  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  famous  coun- 
tries fince  known  by  the  names  of  New-York  and  Pen- 
fylvania.  The  fpace  between  thefe  vaft  limits  was  wa- 
tered by  feveral  fine  rivers.  It  was  inhabited  by  five  na- 
tions, which  could  bring  about  twenty  thoufand  warriors 
into  the  field  ; though  they  are  now  reduced  to  lefs  than 
fifteen  hundred.  They  formed  a kind  of  league  or  afio- 
ciation,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Switzers  or  the  Dutch. 

Their  deputies  met  once  a year,  to  hold  their  feaft  of 
union,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  interefts  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Though  the  Iroquois  did  not  expe£t  to  be  again  at- 
tacked by  enemies  who  had  fo  often  been  conquered,  yet 
they  were  not  unprepared.  The  engagement  was  begun 
with  equal  confidence  on  both  Tides  ; one  part  relying 
on  their  ufual  fuperiority,  the  other  on  the  affiftance  of 
their  new  ally,  whofe  fire-arms  could  not  fail  of  infuring 
the  vi&ory.  And,  indeed,  no  fooner  had  Champlain 
and  the  two  Frenchmen  who  attended  him  fitfd  a (hot, 
which  killed  two  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  and  mortally 
X)  ^ wounded 
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B 0 0 K wounded  a third,  than  the  whole  army  fled  in  the  utmoft 
v ' amazement  and  confternation. 

An  alteration  in  the  mode  of  attack  induced  them  to 
think  of  changing  their  mode  of  defence.  In  the  next 
campaign,  they  imagined  it  would  be  neceflary  to  intrench 
themfelves  againft  weapons  they  were  unacquainted  with. 
But  their  precaution  was  ineffeaual.  Notwithftanding 
an  obftinate  refinance,  their  intrenchments  were  forced 
by  the  Indians,  fupported  by  a briber  fire,  and  a greater 
number  of  Frenchmen  . than  in  the  firft  expedition.  The 
Iroquois  were  almoft  all  killed  or  taken.  Thofe  who  had 
efcaped  the  adion  were  precipitated  into  a river  and 
drowned. 

It  is  moft  probable  that  this  nation  would  have  been 
deftroyed,  or  compelled  to  live  in  peace,  had  not  the 
Dutch,  who  in  1610  had  founded  the  colony  of  new 
Belgia  in  their  neigbourhood,  furnifhed  them  with  arms 
and  ammunition.  Poffibly  too  they  might  fecretly  excite 
their  divifions,  becaufe  the  furs  taken  from  the  enemy 
during  the  continuance  of  hoftilities,  were  a greater  ob- 
je<2  than  thofe  they,  could  procure  from  their  own  chace. 
However  this  may  be,  this  additional  weight  reftored  the 
balance  of  ftrength  between  both  parties.  Various  hofti- 
lities and  injuries  were  committed  by  each  nation,  and 
they  were  both  in  confequence  of  them  confiderably 
weakened.  This  perpetual  ebb  and  flow  of  fuccefs  or 
misfortunes,  which,  in  governments  aduated  by  motives 
of  intereft  rather  than  of  revenge,  would  infallibly  have 
reftored  tranquility,  ferved  but  to  increafe  their  animofi- 
ties,  and  to  exafperate  a number  of  little  clans,  refolved 
upon  deftroyingone  another.  The  confequence  was,  that 
the  weakeft  of  thefe  petty  nations  were  foon  deftroyed, 
and  the  reft  were  gradually  reduced  to  nothin^ 

o' 
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Notwithstanding  thefe  various  checks,  the  power  B OO  K 

of  the  French  was  not  increafed.  In  1626,  they  had  < / 

yet  but  three  wretched  fettlements,  furrounded  with  pales.  The^  ^ 
The  largeft  of  thefe  colonies  contained  but  fifty  inhabi-  i0ny  makes 
tants,  including  men,  women  and  children.  The  climate  ^pro- 
had  not  proved  deftru&ive  to  the  men  that  had  been  fent  Caufe  o£ 
there.  It  was  fevere  but  wholefome,  and  the  Europeans  ^an’ 
ftrengthened  their  conftitutions  there  without  endangering45 
their  lives.  The  little  progrefs  they  made  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  fyftem  of  an  exclufive  company,  whofe 
chief  defigns  were  not  fo  much  intended  to  create  a national 
power  in  Canada,  as  to  enrich  itfelf  in  the  fur  trade.  The 
evil  might  have  been  immediately  removed,  by  abolifhing 
this  monopoly,  and  allowing  a free  trade  in  lieu  of  it ; 
but  it  was  not  yet  the  time  to  adopt  fo  fimple  a theory. 

The  government,  however,  chofe  only  to  employ  a more 
numerous  affociation,  which  was  compofed  of  men  of 
greater  property  and  credit. 

They  gave  them  the  difpofal  of  the  fettlements  that 
were  or  fhould  be  formed  in  Canada,  together  with  a pow- 
er of  fortifying  and  governing  them  as  they  thought  pro- 
per, and  of  making  war  or  peace,  as  fhould  beft  promote 
their  intereft.  The  whole  trade  by  fea  and  land  was 
allowed  them  for  a term  of  fifteen  years,  except  the  cod 
and  whale  fifheries,  which  were  left  open  to  all.  The 
beaver  and  all  the  fur  trade  was  granted  to  the  company 
for  ever. 

To  all  thefe  encouragements  were  added  further  fa- 
vours. The  king  made  a prefent  of  two  large  {hips  to 
the  company,  which  confifted  of  feven  hundred  men. 

Twelve  of  the  principal  were  railed  to  the  rank  of  no- 
bility. Gentlemen,  and  even  the  clergy,  already  too 
rich,  were  invited  to  fhare  in  this  trade.  The  company 
\vero  allowed  the  liberty  of  fending  and  exporting  all 

kinds 
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Bxy°  K kinds  °f  ton1moditIes  and  merchandife,  free  of  any  duty 
v— vr — ' whatfoever.  The  perfon  who  exercifed  any  trade  in  the 
colony  for  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  was  entitled  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  fame  trade  in  France.  The  laft  favour  grant- 
ed them  was  the  free  entry  of  all  goods  that  fhould  be 
manufa&ured  in  thofe  diftant  regions.  This  unaccount- 
able privilege  gave  the  workmen  of  New  France  an  in- 
finite advantage  over  thofe  of  the  old  country,  who  were 
encumbered  with  a variety  of  duties,  letters  of  mafter- 
jfhip,  charges  for  ftamps,  and  with  all  the  impediments 
which  ignorance  and  avarice  had  multiplied  without  end. 

In  return  for  fo  many  marks  of  partiality,  the  com- 
pany, which  had  a capital  of  a hundred  thoufand  crowns, [a) 
engaged  to  bring  into  the  colony  in  the  year  1628,  which 
was  the  firlF  year  of  their  privilege,  two  or  three  hundred 
artificers  of  fuch  trades  as  were  fitted:  for  their  purpofe, 
and  fixteen  thoufand  men  before  the  year  1643.  They 
were  to  find  them  in  lodging  and  board,  to  maintain  them 
for  three  years,  and  afterwards  to  give  them  as  much 
cleared  land  as  would  be  neceflary  for  their  fubfiftence, 
with  a fufficient  quantity  of  grain  to  fow  it  the  firft  year. 

Fortune  did  not  fecond  the  endeavours  of  govern- 
ment in  favour  of  the  new  company.  The  firft  fhips  they 
fitted  out  were  taken  by  the  Engliih,  who  were  lately 
embroiled  with  France,  on  account  of  the  fiege  of  Ro- 
chelle. Richelieu  and  Buckingham,  who  were  enemies 
from  jealoufy,  from  perfonal  character,  from  ftate  in- 
tereft,  and  from  every  motive  that  can  breed  an  irrecon- 
cileable  enmity  between  two  ambitious  minifters,  took 
this  opportunity  to  fpirit  up  the  two  kings  whom  they 
governed,  and  the  two  nations  they  wanted  to  opprefs. 
The  Engliih,  who  fought  for  their  interefts,  gained  the 
advantage  over  the  French  : and  the  latter  loft  Canada  in 

1629. 
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1629.  The  council  of  Lewis  XIII.  were  fo  little  ac-  BOO  K 
quainted  with  the  value  of  this  fettlement,  that  they  v_J — . 
were  inclined  not  to  demand  the  reftitution  of  it  ; but 
the  pride  of  the  leading  man,  who  confidered  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Englifn  as  a perfonai  infult,  as  he 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  company,  made  them  alter 
their  opinion.  They  met  with  lefs  difficulty  than  they 
expected,  and  Canada  was  reftored  to  the  French  in  1632 
by  the  treaty  of  S.  Germain  en  Laye. 

The  French  were  not  improved  by  adverfity.  The 
fame  ignorance,  the  fame  negligence  prevailed  after  the 
recovery  of  Canada  as  before.  The  monopolizing  com- 
pany fulfilled  none  of  their  engagements.  This  breach 
of  promife,  far  from  being  punifhed,  was  rather,  a?  it 
were,  rewarded  by  a prolongation  of  their  charter.  The 
clamours,  indeed,  of  all  Canada  were  difregarded,  and 
the  deputies  fent  to  reprefent  its  wretched  fituation,  were 
denied  accefs  to  the  throne,  where  timid  truth  is  never 
fuffered  to  approach,  but  is  awed  into  filence  by  threats 
and  punifhments.  This  behaviour,  equally  repugnant  to 
humanity,  private  intereft  and  good  policy,  was  attended 
with  fuch  confequences  as  muft  naturally  be  expected 
from  it.  Traffic  grew  languid,  as  the  communication 
was  too  dangerous.  The  Indians,  weakly  fupported  by 
their  allies  the  French,  were  continually  flying  before  the 
old  enemy,  whom  they  were  accuftomed  to  dread.  The 
Iroquois,  refuming  their  fuperiority,  loudly  boafted  that 
they  fhould  compel  the  Grangers  to  quit  their  country, 
after  they  had  carried  off  their  children  to  replace  fuch 
as  they  had  loft  of  their  own.  The  French  themfelves, 
forgotten  by  their  mother  country,  and  unable  to  gather 
in  their  fcanty  crops  without  hazard  of  their  lives,  were 
determined  to  forfake  a fettlement  that  was  fo  ill  fupport- 
($•  Such  was  the  deplorable  ffate  of  the  colony,  that  it 
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was  reduced  to  fubfifl:  upon  the  charities  which  themiffi- 
onaries  received  from  Europe. 

At  laft  the  miniftry,  awakened  from  their  lethargy  by 
a general  ferment  that  feemed  at  that  time  to  be  putting 
all  nations  into  motion,  fent  a body  of  four  hundred  good 
troops  to  Canada  in  1662.  This  corps  was  reinforced 
two  years  after  by  the  regiment  of  Carignan.  The  French 
gradually  recovered  a determined  fuperiority  over  the  Iro- 
quois. Three  of  their  nations,  alarmed  at  their  Ioffes, 
made  propofals  for  an  accommodation  $ and  the  other  two 
were  fo  enfeebled,  that  they  were  induced  to  agree  to  it 
in  1668.  The  colony  then  firfl  enjoyed  profound  peace. 
This  laid  the  foundation  of  profperity,  and  a free  trade 
brought  it  forwards.  The  beaver  trade  alone  was  ftill 
monopolized. 


This  revolution  proved  a fpur  to  indufiry.  The  old 
fettlers,  whofe  weaknefs  had  till  then  confined  them  with- 
in the  precin&s  of  their  pales,  now  ventured  to  extend 
their  plantations,  and  cultivated  them  with  better  fuccefs. 
All  the  foldiers,  who  confented  to  fettle  there,  obtained 
their  difcharge,  together  with  fome  property.  The  of- 
ficers had  lands  granted  them  in  proportion  to  their  rank. 
The  old  fettlements  were  improved,  and  new  ones  form- 
ed, wherever  the  intereft  or  fafety  of  the  colony  required. 
This  fpirit  and  a&ivity  brought  on  a brifk  traffic  with  the 
Indians,  and  revived  the  intercourfe  between  both  con- 
tinents. It  appeared  as  if  this  profperity  would  increafe 
flill  more,  by  the  care  the  ad minift raters  of 'the  colony 
had  taken,  not  only  to  keep  in  amity  with  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  but  likewife  to  eftablifh  peace  and  harmony 
amongft  themfelves.  Not  a fingle  a&  of  hoflility  was 
committed  in  an  extent  of  four  or  five  hundred  leagues  j 
a thing  perhaps  unheard  of  before  in  North  America! 
One  WQuld  have  thought  the  French  had  kindled  the  war 

at 
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at  their  firft  coming,  only  to  extinguifh  it  the  more  ef-B  O^O  K 

fe&ually.  ' y — J 

But  this  concord  could  not  laft  for  ever  amongft  peo- 
pie  who  were  always  armed  for  the  chace,  unlefs  the 
power  that  had  brought  it  about  fliould  employ  a great 
fuperiority  of  forces  to  maintain  it.  The  Iroquois,  when 
they  law  that  this  precaution  was  negle&ed,  refumed  that 
reftlefs  difpofition  which  arofe  from  their  love  of  revenge 
and  dominion.  They  were,  however,  careful  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  all  who  were  either  allies  or  neighbours 
to  the  French.  Notwithftanding  this  moderation,  they 
were  told  that  they  muft  immediately  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  reftore  all  the  prifoners  they  had  taken,  or  ex- 
pert to  fee  their  country  deftroyed,  and  their  habitations 
burnt  down.  This  haughty  fummons  {hocked  their 
pride.  They  anfwered  that  they  fhould  never  fufter  the 
leaft  encroachment  on  their  independence,  and  make  them 
fenfibfe  that  they  were  friends  who  were  not  to  be  neg- 
lected, and  enemies  v/ho  were  not  to  be  defpifed.  Stag- 
gered, however,  with  this  refolute  meflage,  they  partly 
complied  with  what  was  required,  and  the  reft  was  over- 
looked. 

But  this  kind  of  humiliation  rather  increafed  the  re- 
fentment  of  a people  more  accuftomed  to  commit  than  to 
fuffer  injuries.  The  Englifh,  who  in  1664  had  difpof- 
feffed  the  Dutch  of  New  Belgia,  and  had  remained 
matters  of  their  conqueft,  which  they  had  called  New 
York,  took  advantage  of  the  difpofitions  in  which  they 
found  the  Iroquois.  They  not  only  excited  the  fpirit  of 
difcord  by  fuggeftions,  but  even  added  prefents  to  induce 
them  to  break  with  the  French.  The  fame  artifices  were 
ufed  with  the  reft  of  their  allies.  Thofe  who  adhered  to 
their  allegiance  were  attacked.  All  were  invited,  and 
Ibme  -compelled  to  bring  their  beaver  and  other  furs  to 

New 
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KNsw  York,  where  they  fold  much  better  than  in  the 
French  colony. 

Denonville,  who  had  lately  been  fent  to  Canada  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  proudeft  of  mo- 
narchs,  was  impatient  of  all  thefe  infults.  Though  he 
was  in  a condition  not  only  to  cover  his  own  frontiers, 
but  even  to  encroach  upon  thofe  of  the  Iroquois,  yet  as 
he  was  fenfible  that  this  nation  mu|t  not  be  attacked  with- 
out being  deftroyed,  it  was  agreed  that  our  people  fhould 
keep  in  a Rate  of  leeming  ina&ion,  till  they  had  received 
from  Europe  the  neceffary  power  for  executing  fo  defperate 
a refolution.  Thefe  fuccours  arrived  in  1687,  and  the 
colony  had  then  11,249  perfons,  of  whom  about  one 
third  were  able  to  bear  arms. 

With  this  fuperiority  of  forces,  Denonville  was  mean 
enough  to  have  recourfe  to  ftratagem;  and  difhonoured 
the  French  name  among  the  favages  by  an  infamous  per- 
fidy. Under  pretence  of  terminating  their  differences  by 
negotiation,  he  bafely  abufed  the  confidence  which  the 
Iroquois  repofed  in  the  Jefuit  Lamberville,  to  allure  their 
chiefs  to  a conference.  As  foon  as  they  arrived,  they 
were  put  in  irons,  embarked  at  Quebec,  and  fent  to  the 
gallies. 

On  the  firft  report  of  this  treachery,  the  old  men  fent  for 
their  miftionary,  and  addreffed  him  thus.  “We  are  autho- 
“ rized  to  treat  you  as  an  enemy,  but  wc  cannot  refolvc 
“ to  do  it.  Your  heart  has  had  no  {hare  in  the  infult 
‘c  that  has  been  put  upon  us,  and  it  would  be  unjuft  to 
“ punifh  you  for  a crime  you  deteft  ftill  more  than  our- 
“ felves.  But  you  muft  leave  us.  Our  rafh  young  men 
“ would  look  upon  you  in  the  light  of  a traitor,  who 
“ has  delivered  up  the  chiefs  of  our  nation  to  ftiameful 
“ flavery.”  After  this  fpeech,  thefe' favages,  whom  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  always  called  barbarians,  gave  the  miffionary 
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a guard,  who  never  left  him  till  they  had  brought  him  to  B O^O  K 
a place  of  fafety ; and  then  both  parties  took  up  arms.  > T w‘ 
The  French  prefently  fpread  terror  amongft  the  Indi» 
ans  bordering  upon  the  great  lakes  ; but  Denonvilie  had 
neither  the  activity  nor  difpatch  neceffary  to  improve  thefe 
firft  fucceffes.  W hi lft  he  was  wafting  his  time  in  delibe- 
rating, the  campaign  was  clofed  without  the  acquifition 
of  any  permanent  advantage.  This  increafed  the  bold- 
nefs  of  the  Iroquois  who  lived  near  the  French  fettle- 
ments,  where  they  repeatedly  committed  horrible  ravages. 

The  planters,  finding  their  labours  ruined  by  thefe  devas- 
tations, which  even  cut  off  the  means  of  repairing  the  da- 
mage, ardently  wifhed  for  a peace.  Denonville’s  temper 
coincided  with  their  wifhes;  but  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to 
pacify  an  enemy  whom  ill  ufage  had  made  implacable. 
Lamberville,  who  ftill  maintainad  his  former  afcendent 
over  them,  made  overtures  of  peace;  which  were  at- 
tended to. 

Whilst  thefe  negotiations  were  carrying  on,  a 
Machiavel  born  in  the  forefts,  known  by  the  name  of 
Le  Rat,  the  braveft,  the  moft  refolute,  the  moft  intelli- 
gent favage  ever  found  in  the  wilds  of  North  America, 
arrived  at  Fort  Frontenac  with  a chofen  band  of  Hurons, 
fully  determined  upon  exploits  worthy  of  the  reputation 
he  had  acquired.  He  was  told  that  a treaty  was  actually 
on  foot,  that  the  deputies  of  the  Iroquois  were  upon  the 
road  to  conclude  it  at  Montreal,  and  that  it  would  dif- 
oblige  the  French  governor  if  they  (hould  carry  on  their 
hoftilities  againft  a nation  with  which  they  were  negotia- 
ting a peace. 

Le  Rat,  piqued  that  the  French  {hould  thus  enter 
into  negotiations  without  confulting  their  allies,  refolved 
to  punifti  them  for  their  prefumption.  He  lay  in  wait 
for  the  deputies ; fome  of  which  were  killed,,  and  the  reft 
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B O- O IC  taken  prifoners.  When  they  told  them  the  purport  of 
their  voyage,  he  feigned  great  furprize,  and  the  more  fo, 
as  Denonville,  he  faid,  had  fent  him  to  intercept  them. 
In  order  to  carry  on  the  deceit  more  fuccefsfully,  he  im- 
mediately releafed  them  all  except  one,  whom  he  kept, 
as  he  declared,  to  replace  one  of  his  Hurons,  who  had 
been  killed  in  the  fray.  He  then  haftened  to  Michilli- 
makinac,  where  he  prefented  his  prifoner  to  the  French 
commandant,  who,  not  knowing  that  Denonville  was 
treating  with  the  Iroquois,  caufed  the  unhappy  favage  to 
be  put  to  death.  As  foon  as  he  was  dead,  Le  Rat  fent 
for  an  old  Iroquois,'  who  had  long  been  a prifoner  among 
the  Hurons,  and  releafed  him  that  he  might  go  and  ac- 
quaint his  nation,  that  whilft  the  French  were  amufing 
their  enemies  with  negoitations,  they  continued  to  take 
prifoners  and  murder  them.  This  artifice,  worthy  of 
the  moft  confummately  wicked  policy,  fucceeded  to  his 
utmoft  vvifh.  The  war  was  renewed  with  greater  fury 
than  ever,  and  lafted  the  longer,  as  the  Englifh,  who 
were  lately  embroiled  with  France,  on  account  of  the 
dethroning  of  James  II,  thought  it  their  intereft  to  make 
an  alliance  with  the  Iroquois. 

An  Englilh  fleet,  which  failed  from  Europe  in  1690, 
appeared  before  Quebec  in  O&ober,  to  lay  fiege  to  the 
place.  They  had  reafon  to  exped  but  a faint  refiftance, 
as  the  favages  were  to  make  a powerful  diverfion,  which 
would  employ  the  principal  land  forces  of  the  colony. 
But  they  were  compelled  fhamefully  to  relinquifh  the  en- 
terprize,  after  having  fuftained  great  lofles.  The  caufes 
cf  this  difappointment  merit  fome  difcuflion. 

When  the  miniflry  of  London  projedled  the  redu&ion 
of  Canada,  they  determined  that  the  land  and  fea  forces 
fhould  keep  pace  with  each  other,  fo  as  to  arrive  there 
at  the  fame  time.  This  wife  plan  was  executed  with  the 
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greateft  precifion.  As  the  fhips  were  failing  up  the  river  BOOK 
S'.  Lawrence,  the  troops  were  marching  along  the  land,  in,  ' , 

order  to  reach  the  field  of  a&ion  at  the  fame  inftant  as 
the  fleet.  They  were  clofe  to  the  fpot,  when  the  Iro- 
quois who  guided  and  fupported  them,  recolledled  the 
dangers  theyexpofed  themfelves  to,  in  leading  their  allies 
to  the  conqueft  of  Quebec.  Situated  as  we  are,  faid 
they,  in  a council  they  held,  between  two  European 
nations,  each  powerful  enough  to  deftroy  us,  both  in- 
terefted  in  our  deftru&ion,  when  they  fhall  no  longer 
Hand  in  need  of  our  afliftance,  what  other  meafure  can  we 
take,  but  to  prevent  either  from  being  fubdued  by  the 
other?  Then  wi!l  each  of  them  be  compelled  to  court  our 
alliance,  or  to  bribe  us  to  a neutrality.  This  fyftem, 
which  one  might  imagine  to  be  dictated  by  the  fame  kind 
of  found  policy  as  that  which  holds  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope, determined  the  Iioquois  to  return  to  their  refpedlive 
homes  under  various  pretences.  Their  defe&ion  obliged 
<the  Englilh  to  retreat;  and  the  French,  now  in  fecurity 
on  their  lands,  united  all  their  forces  with  as  much  har- 
mony as  fuccefs  for  the  defence  of  their  capital. 

The  Iroquois,  from  motives  of  policy,  ftifled  their 
refentment  againft  the  French,  and  adhered  rather  to  the 
name  than  to  the  interefis  of  England.  Thefe  two  Eu- 
ropean powers,  therefore,  irreconcileable  rivals  to  each 
other,  but  feparated  by  the  territory  of  a favage  nation, 
equally  apprehenfive  of  the  fuperiority  of  either,  were 
prevented  from  doing  each  other  fo  much  injury  as  they 
could  have  wilhed.  The  war  therefore  confifted  merely 
in  a few  depredations,  fatal  to  the  colonifts,  but  of  little 
confequence  to  the  feveral  nations  concerned  in  them. 

In  the  midft  of  the  cruelties  exercifed  by  the  feveral  finall 
and  combined  parties  of  Englifh  and  Iroquois,  of  French 
and  Hurons,  whofe  ravages  were  extended  one  hundred 
Ypj,.  IV.  E leagues 
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BOOK  leagues  from  home,  fome  a&ions  were  performed,  which 

k , feemed  to  exalt  human  nature  far  above  all  the fe  bar* 
barities. 

Some  French  and  Indians  having  joined  in  an  expedi- 
tion that  required  a long  march,  their  provifions  began  to 
fail.  The  Hurons  caught  plenty  of  game,  and  always 
offered  fome  to  the  French,  who  were  not  fuch  fkilful 
huntfmen.  The  French  were  defirous  of  declining  the 
acceptance  of  this  generous  offer.  You  Jhare  with  us  the 
fatigues  of  war , Laid  the  favages,  it  is  but  reafonable  that 
we  Jhojild  Jhare  with  you  the  necejjaries  cf  life  ; we  Jhould  not 
be  men  if  we  afted  otherwife  with  men.  If  Europeans  have 
fomeiimes  been  capable  of  fimilar  magnanimity,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  inftance  peculiar  to  favages. 

A party  of  Iroquois  being  informed  that  a party  of  the 
French  and  their  allies  were  advancing  with  fuperior 
forces,  they  fled  with  precipitation.  They  were  headed 
by  an  Onontague,  who  was  a hundred  years  old.  He 
fcorned  to  fly  with  the  reft,  and  chofe  rather  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  favage  enemies,  though  he  had  nothing 
to  expe£I  but  exquifite  torments.  What  a fight  was 
this,  to  fee  four  hundred  barbarians  eager  in  tormenting 
a poor  old  man,  who,  far  from  heaving  a figh,  treated 
the  French  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  and  upbraided 
the  Hurons  with  having  ftooped  to  be  the  Haves  of  thofe 
vile  Europeans  ! One  of  his  tormentors,  provoked  at  his 
invedlives,  ftabbed  him  in  three  places,  to  put  an  end  to 
his  repeated  infults.  Then  JhouldJl  not , faid  the  Onon- 
tague calmly  to  him,  Jhorten  my  life , thou  wouldjl . have  had 
more  time  to  learn  to  die  like  a man.  And  are  thefe  the  men 
whom  the  French  and  Englifh  have  been  confpiring  to 
extirpate  for  a century  paft  ? They  would,  probably,  blufh, 
to  live  among  fuch  models  of  heroifm  and  magnanimity. 
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The  peace  of  Ryfwick  immediately  put  an  end  to  theB  0 0 K 
calamities  of  Europe  and  the  hoffilities  in  America.  In  t j 

imitation  of  the  French  and  Englifti,  the  Iroquois  and 
Hurons  were  feniible  how  much  they  flood  in  need  of 
a lading  tranquillity  to  repair  the  lofles  they  had  fuftained 
in  war.  The  Indians  began  to  recover  themfelves  ; the 
Europeans  refumed  their  labours  ; and  the  fur  trade,  the 
firff  that  could  be  entered  into  with  a nation  of  huntf- 
men,  was  eftabliflied  upon  a better  footing. 

Before  the  difcovery  of  Canada,  the  forefts  with  The  furs 
which  it  was  over-run  were  little  more  than  the  exten-  foundation 
five  haunt  of  wild  beads.  They  had  multiplied  prodi-  of  the  con- 
gioufly,  becaufe  the  few  men  who  lived  in  thofe  deferts  between 
without  flocks  or  tame  animals,  left  more  room  and  more  the  Trench 
food  for  the  animal  race,  wandering  and  free  like  them-  ^ianSf 
felves.  If  the  nature  of  the  climate  did  not  afford  an 
infinite  variety,  each  fpecies  produced,  at  leaft,  a multi- 
tude of  individuals.  But  they  at  Jaft  paid  tribute  to  the 
fovereignty  of  man,  that  cruel  title,  fo  fatal  to  every 
living  creature.  Having  neither  arts  nor  hulbandry  to 
employ  them,  the  favages  fed  and  clothed  themfelves 
wholly  at  the  expence  of  the  wild  beads.  As  foon  as 
our  luxury  had  made  us  adopt  the  ufe  of  their  lkins,  the 
natives  waged  a perpetual  war  againff  them,  which 
was  the  more  active  as  it  procured  them  plenty,  and 
a variety  of  gratifications  which  their  fenfes  were  un- 
accuftomed  to,  and  the  more  fatal,  as  they  had  adopted 
the  ufe  of  our  fire-arms.  'This  deffru&ive  induffry 
brought  over  from  the  woods  of  Canada  into  the  ports 
of  France  a great  quantity  and  prodigious  variety  of 
furs,  fome  of  which  were  confumed  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  red  were  difpofed  of  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Mod  of  thefe  furs  were  already  known  in  Europe;  they 
came  from  the  northern  parts  of  our  own  hemifphere, 
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Kbut  in  too  fmall  quantities  to  bring  them  into  genera! 
ufe.  Caprice  and  novelty  have  brought  them  more  or 
lefs  into  fafhion,  fince  it  has  been  found  to  be  for  the 
interefl  of  the  American  colonies  that  they  fhould  be  ad- 
mired in  the  mother  countries.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  fay  fomething  of  thofe  that  are  ftill  in  ufe. 

The  otter  is  a voracious  animal,  which  as  it  runs  or 
fwims  along  the  banks  or  the  lakes  of  rivers,  commonly 
lives  upon  fifh,  and  when  that  fails,  will  feed  upon  grafs, 
and  even  the  rind  of  aquatic  plants.  From  his  manner 
of  living  he  has  been  ranked  among!!  amphibious  animals, 
who  can  equally  live  in  the  air  and  under  water  ; but  im- 
properly, fmce  the  otter  cannot  live  without  refpiration, 
any  more  than  all  other  land  animals.  It  is  fometimes 
found  in  all  thofe  parts  which  abound  in  water,  and  are 
temperate,  but  is  much  more  common  and  larger  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America.  His  hair  is  no  where  fo 
black  or  fo  fine,  a circumflance  the  more  fatal  to  him, 
as  it  expofes  him  more  particularly  to  the  purfuits  of 
man. 

The  pole-cat  is  in  great  requefl  on  the  fame  account. 
There  are  three  forts  of  them  ; the  firfl  is  the  common 
pole-cat,  the  fecond  is  called  the  mink,  and  the  third  the 
Rinking  pole-cat,  becaufe  his  urine,  which  he  lets  fly  in 
his  fright  when  he  is  purfued,  is  fo  offenfive  that  it  in- 
fers the  air  at  a great  diftance.  Their  hair  is  darker, 
more  gloflfy,  and  more  filky  than  in  Europe. 

Even  the  rat  in  North-America  is  valuable  for  his 
{kin.  There  are  two  forts  chiefly  whofe  fkin  makes  an 
article  of  trade.  The  one,  which  is  called  the  Opoflum, 
is  twice  as  large  as  ours.  His  hair  is  commonly  of  a 
filver  grey,  fometimes  of  a clear  white.  The  female  has 
a bag  under  her  belly,  which  {he  can  open  and  {hut  at 
pleafure.  When  {lie  is  purfued,  {he  puts  her  young  ones 
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Into  this  bag,  and  runs  away  with  them.  The  other,  BOOK 
which  is  called  the  mufk-rat,  becaufe  his  tedicles  contain  1 , 

mufk,  has  all  the  inclinations  of  the  beaver,  of  which 
he  feems  to  be  a diminutive,  and  his  fkin  is  employed  for 
the  fame  purpofes. 

The  Ermine,  which  is  about  the  fize  of  a fquirrel, 
but  not  quite  fo  long,  has  like  him  fprightly  eyes,  a keen 
look,  and  his  motions  are  fo  quick  that  the  eye  cannot 
follow  them.  The  tip  of  his  long  and  bufhy  tail  isNas  black 
as  jet.  His  hair,  which  is  as  yellow  as  gold  in  fummer, 
turns  as  white  as  fnow  in  winter.  This  pretty  fcrifk 
and  light  animal  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  Canada  ; but 
though  fmaller  than  the  Sable,  is  mot  fo  common. 

The  Martin  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  cold  countries, 
in  the  center  of  the  foreds,  far  from  all  habitations,  and 
lives  upon  birds.  Though  it  is  but  a foot  and  a half 
long,  it  leaves  prints  on  the  fnow,  that  appear  to  be  that 
of  a very  large  animal  .;  becaufe  it  always  ju'mps  along, 
and  leaves  the  marks  of  both  feet  together.  Its  brown  and 
yellow  fur  is  much  edeemed,  though  far  inferior  to  that 
fpecies  which  is  didinguifhed  by  the  name  o$  the  Sable, 

This  is  a fhining  black.  The  fined  of  the  others  is  that 
whofe  browned:  fkin  reaches  along  the  back  quite  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail.  The  martins  feldom  quit  the  in  mod  re- 
cedes  of  their  impenetrable  woods  but  once  in  two  or 
three  years.  The  natives  think  it  portends  a good  win- 
ter ; that  is,  a great  deal  of  fnow,  and  confequently 
good  fport. 

The  animal  which  the  ancients  called  Lynx,  known 
in  Siberia  by  the  name  of  the  Ounce,  is  only  called  the 
wild  cat  in  Canada,  where  it  is  fmaller  than  in  our  he- 
mifphere.  This  animal,  to  whom  vulgar  error  would 
not  have  attributed  very  piercing  eyes,  if  he  were  not 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  feeing,  hearing  and  fmelling 
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B XV  K at  a ^iftance,  lives  upon  what  game  he  can  catch,  which' 

' w / he  purfues  to  the  very  tops  of  the  talleft  trees.  His  flefti 

is  known  to  be  very  white  and  well  flavoured,  but  he  is 
hunted  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  his  fkin  ; the  hair  of  which 
is  very  long,  and  of  a fine  light  grey,  but  lefs  efteemed 
than  that  of  the  Fox. 

This  carriiverous  and  mifchievous  animal  is  a native  of 
the  frozen  climates,  where  nature  affording  few  vege- 
tables, feems  to  oblige  all  animals  to  eat  one  another. 
In  warmer  climates,  he  has  loft  much  of  his  original 
beauty,  and  his  hair  has  degenerated.  In  the  north,  it 
has  remained  long,  foft  ahd  full,  fometimes  white,  fome- 
times  brown,  and  often  red  or  fandy.  The  fineft  by  far 
is  black  ; but  this  is  more  fcarce  in  Canada  than  in  Muf- 
covy,  which  lies  further  north,  and  is  not  fo  damp. 

Besides  thefe  fmaller  furs,  North-America  fupplies  us 
with  fkins  of  the  flag,  the  deer,  and  the  roe-buck  5 of 
the  mooze-deer,  called  there  Caribou ; and  of  the  elk, 
which  they  call  Orignal.  Thefe  two  laft  kinds,  which 
in  our  hemifphere  are  only  found  towards  the  polar  circle, 
the  elk  on  this  fide,  and  the  mooze-deer  beyond,  are  to  be. 
met  with  in  America  in  more  fouthern  latitudes.  This 
may  be  owing  to  the  cold  being  more  intenfe  in  America, 
from  Angular  caufes  which  make  an  exception  to  the 
general  law;,  or,  poffibly,  becaufe  thefe  frefti  lands  are 
lefs  frequented  -by  deftrucftive  man.  Their  ftrong,  foft 
and  warm  fkins  make  excellent  garments,  which  are 
very  light.  Ail  thefe  animals,  however,  are  hunted  for 
the  Europeans ; but  the  favages  have  the  chace  that  be- 
longs to  them,  and  is  peculiarly  their  favourite.  It  is 
that  of  the  bear,  which  is  beft  adapted  to  their  warlike 
manners,  their  ftrength  and  their  bravery,  and  efpecially 
to  their  wants. 

In 
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In  a cold  and  fevere  climate,  the  bear  is  moft  common-  B 00  K 

ly  black.  As  he  is  rather  ftiy  than  fierce,  ir.ftead  of  1 

cavern,  he  chufes  for  his  lurking  place  the  hollow  rotten 
trunk  of  an  old  tree.  There  he  takes  his  lodgment  in 
winter,  as  high  as  he  can  climb.  As  he  is  very  fat  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  takes  no  exercife,  and  is  almoft  always 
afleep,  he  muft  lofe  but  little  by  perfpiration,  and  confe- 
quently  muft  fcldom  want  to  go  abroad  in  queft  of  food. 

But  he  is  forced  out  of  his  retreat  by  fetting  fire  to  it; 
and  as  foon  as  he  attempts  to  come  down,  he  falls  under  a 
fhower  of  arrows  before  he  can  reach  the  ground.  The 
Indians  feed  upon  his  fiefh,  rub  themfelves  with  his  greafe, 
and  clothe  themfelves  with  his  fkin.  Such  was  the  intent 
of  their  purfuit  after  the  bear,  when  a new  intereft  direc- 
ted their  inftindt  towards  the  beaver. 

This  animal  pofleftes.  all  the  friendly,  difpofitions  fit  for 
fociety,  without  any  of  the  vices  or  misfortunes  attendant 
upon  it.  Formed  by  nature  for  focial  life,  he  is  endued 
with  an  inftindt  adapted  to.  it  for  the  prefervation  and 
propagation  of  his  fpecies  ; this  animal,  whofe  tender 
plaintive  accents,  and  whofe  ftriking  example  draw  tears 
of  admiration  and  pity  from  the  humane  philofopher, 
who  contemplates  his  life  and  manners ; this  harmlefs 
animal,  who  never  hurts  any  living  creature,  who  is 
neither  carniverous  nor  fanguinary,  is  become  the  objedfc 
of  man’s  moft  earneft  purfuit,  and  the  prey  which  the 
favages  hunt  after  with  the  greateft  eagernefs  and  cruelty  : 
a circumftance  owing  to  the  unmerciful  rapacioufnefs  of 
the  moft  polifhed  nations  of  Europe. 

The  beaver  is  about  three  or  four  feet  long,  but  his 
weight  amounts  to  forty  or  fixty  pounds,  which  is  the 
confequence  of  the  largenefs  of  his  mufcles.  His  head, 
which  he  carries  downwards,  is  like  that  of  a rat,  and 
bis  back  raifed  in  an  arch  above  it  like  that  of  a moufe. 
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B XV'  11  Lucretius  has  obferved,  not  that  man  has  hands  given  him 
1 — — ■ ufe  of  them,  but  that  he  had  hands  given  him?  and 

has  made  ufe  of  them.  1 hus  the  beaver  has  webs  at  his 
hinder  feet,  and  he  fwims  with  them.  The  toes  of  his 
fore-feet  are  feparate,  and  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  hands  ; 
the  rail,  which  is  flat,  oval,  and  covered  with  feales  he 
ufes  by  way  or  a hod  and  trowel  ; he  has  four  (harp  in- 
cifor  teeth,  which  ferve  him  inftead  of  carpenters  tools. 
All  tirefe  inflruments,  which  are'  in  a manner  ufelefs 
whilfr  he  lives  alone,  and  do  not  then  difiinguifli  him 
from  other  animals,  are  of  infinite  fervice  when  he  lives 
in  fociety,  and  enable  him  to  difplay  a degree  of  inge- 
nuity fuperior  to  all  inftindL 

vV  ithout  paflions,  without  a defire  of  doing  injury  to 
any,  and  without  craft,  when  he  does  not  live  in  fociety,  he 
fcarcely  ventures  to  defend  himfelf.  He  never  bites  unlefs 
he  is  catched.  But  in  the  focial  Rate,  in  lieu  of  weapons, 
he  has  a variety  of  contrivances  to  fecure  himfelf  without 
fighting,  and  to  live  without  committing  or  fullering  any 
injury  f his  peaceable  and  even  tame  animal  is  never- 
thelefs  independent  i he  is  a flave  to  none,  becaufe  all  his 
wants  are  iuppned  by  himfelf:  he  enters  into  fociety, 
but  will  not  ierve,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  command  : and 
all  his  labours  are  directed  by  a filent  inRindf. 

It  is  the  common  want  of  living  and  multiplying, 
that  calls  the  beavers  home,  and  collects  them  together 
in  fummer  to  build  their  towns  againft  winter.  As  early 
as  June  or  July,  they  come  in  from  all  quarters,  and 
afiemble  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred;  but 
always  by  the  water- fide,  becaufe  thefe  republicans  are  to 
live  on  the  water  to  fecure  themfelves  from  invafion. 
Sometimes  they  give  the  preference  to  Rill  lakes  in  un- 
frequented cnRridts,  becaufe  there  the  waters  are  always 
at  an  equal  height.  When  they  find  no  pools  of  fland- 
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?ng  water,  they  make  one  in  the  midft  of  rivers  or  B ,0^0  K 
ftream's  ; this  they  do  by  means  of  a caufeway  or  dam.  1 _ , 

The  mere  planning  of  this  contrivance  implies  fuch  a 
complication  of  ideas,  as  our  fhort-fighted  reafon  would 
be  apt  to  think  above  any  capacity  but  that  of  an  intelli- 
gent being.  The  firft  thing  to  be  erefted  is  a pile  a hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  twelve,  feet  thick  at  the  bafis,  which 
(helves  away  to  two  or  three  feet  in  a fiope  anfwerable 
to  the  depth  of  the  waters.  To  fave  work,  or  to  facili- 
tate their  labour,  they  chufe  the  (hallo weft  part  of  the 
river.  If  they  find  a large  tree  by  the  water- fide,  they 
fell  it  in  fuch  a manner,  as  it  may  fall  acrofs  the  ftream. 

If  it  fnould  be  larger  fn  circumference  than  a man’s 
body,  they  faw  it  through,  or  rather  gnaw  the  foot  with 
their  four  (harp  teeth.  The  branches  are  foon  lopped  off 
by  thefe  induftrious  workmen,  who  want  to  fafhion  it 
into  a beam.  A multitude  of  lefler  trees  are  felled  and 
cut  to  pieces  for  the  intended  pile.  Some  drag  thefe  trees 
to  the  river  fide,  others  fwim  over  with  them  to  the  place 
where  the  caufeway  is  to  be  raifed.  But  the  queftion  is, 
how  thefe  animals  are  to  fink  them  in  the  water  with 
the  aftiftance  only  of  their  teeth,  a tail,  and  feet:  and  this 
is  the  manner  in  which  they  contrive  it.  With  their  nails 
they  dig  a hole  in  the  ground,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  With  their  teeth  they  reft  the  large  end  of  the 
(take  againft  the  bank  of  the  river,  or  againft  the  great 
beam  that  lies  acrofs.  With  their  feet  they  raife  the 
ftake  and  fink  it  with  the  {harp  end  downwards  into  the 
hole,  wherp  it  ftands  upright.  'With  their  tails  they 
make  mortar,  with  which  they  fill  up  all  the  vacancies 
between  the  ftakes,  which  are  bound  together  with  twitt- 
ed boughs  ; and  thus  the  pile  is  conftru&ed.  The  fiope 
of  the  dam  is  oppofite  to  the  current,  the  better  to  break 
the  force  of  the  water  by  a gradual  refiftance,  and  the 
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^ XV  ^^akes  are  driven  in  obliquely,  in  proportion  to  the  in*- 
v-.  clination  of  tne  plane.  The  flakes  are  planted  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  fide  where  the  water  is  to  fall ; and  in 
order  to  open  a drain  which  may  leffen  the  a&ion  of  the 
flope  and  weight  of  the  caufeway,  they  make  two  or 
three  openings  at  the  top  of  it,  by  which  part  of  the 
-waters  of  the  river  may  run  off. 

When  this  work  is  finifhed  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
republic,  every  member  confiders  of  a lodging  for  him- 
felf.  Each  company  builds  a hut  in  the  water  upon  the 
pile.  Thefe  huts  are  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
upon  an  oval  or  round  fpot.  Some  are  two  or  three  fto- 
ries  high,  according  to  the  number  of  families  or  houfe- 
holds.  Each  hut  contains  at  leaft  two  or  three,  and 
Lome  ten  or  fifteen.  The  walls,  whether  high  or  low, 
are  about  two  feet  thick,  and  are  all  arched  at  the  top> 
and  perfe&Iy  neat  and  folid  both  within  and  without. 
The  outfide  is  varnifhed  with  a kind  of  ftucco,  impene- 
trable both  to  the  water  and  to  the  external  air.  Every 
apartment  has  two  openings,  one  on  the  land  fide  to 
enable  them  to  go  out  and  fetch  provifions,  the  others  on 
that  next  the  ftream,  to  facilitate  their  efcape.  At  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  that  is,  of  man  the  deftroyer  of 
cities  and  commonwealths.  The  window  of  the  houfe 
opens  to  the  water.  There  they  take  the  frefh  air  in  the 
day  time,  plunged  into  the  river  up  to  their  middle.  In 
winter  it  ferves  to  fence  them  againft  the  ice,  which  ga- 
thers to  the  thicknefs  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  fhelf, 
which  is  to  prevent  its  flopping  up  this  window,  refts 
upon  two  flakes  that  flope  in  fuch  a manner  as  may  beft 
carry  off  the  v/ater  from  the  houfe,  and  leave  an  outlet 
to  creep  out,  or  to  go  and  fwim  under  the  ice.  The  in-' 
fide  of  the  houfe  has  no  other  furniture  than  a flooring 
* of 
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of  grafs,  covered  with  the  boughs  of  the  fir-tree.  No^^OK 

filth  of  any  kind  is  ever  feen  in  thefe  apartments.  n = * 

The  materials  for  thefe  buildings  are  always  to  be 
found  in  thqir  neighbourhood.  Thefe  are  alders,  poplars, 
and  other  trees  delighting' in  watery  places,  as  thefe  re- 
publicans do  who  build  their  apartments  of  them.  Thefe 
citizens  have  the  fatisfaction  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
fafliion  the  wood,  to  nourifh  themfelves  with  it.  In  imi- 
tation of  certain  favages  of  the  frozen  ocean,  they  eat 
the  bark.  The  favages,  indeed,  do  not  like  it  till  it  is 
dried,  pounded  and  properly  dreffed ; whereas  the  beavers 
chew  it  and  fuck  it  when  it  is  quite  green.  They  lay 
up  a provifion  of  bark  and  tender  twigs  in  feparate  frore- 
houfes  for  every  hut,  proportionable  to  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants.  Every  beaver  knows  his  own  ftorehoufe, 
and  not  one  of  them  pilfers  his  neighbour’s.  Each  party 
lives  in  its  own  habitation  and  is  contented  with  it, 
though  jealous  of  the  property  it  has  acquired  in  it  by  its 
labour.  The  provifions  of  the  community  are  collected 
and  expended  without  difTentions.  They  are  fatisfied 
with  that  fimple  food  which  their  labour  prepares  for 
them.  The  only  pafiion  they  have  is  that  of  conjugal 
affeCtion,  the  bafts  and  end  of  which  is  the  reproduction 
of  their  fpecies.  Towards  the  end  of  winter,  the  mo- 
thers bring  forth  their  young  ones,  bred  in  autumn  ; and 
whilft  the  father  ranges  all  the  woods,  allured  by  the 
fweets  of  the  fpring,  leaving  to  his  little  family  the  room 
he  took  up  in  his  narrow  cell,  the  dam  fuckles  and  nurfes 
them,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three.  Then  {he  takes 
them  out  along  with  her  in  her  excurfions,  in  fearch  of 
cray  and  other  fifh,  and  green  bark,  to  recruit  her  own 
ftrength  and  to  feed  them,  till  the  feafon  of  labour  re- 
turns. 
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E O^O  K This  republican,  induftrious,  intelligent  people,  Ml- 
L— y-Lj  ed  in  archite&ure,  provident  and  fyftematical  in  its  plans 
of  police  and  fociety,  is  the  beaver,  whofe  gentle  and 
exemplary  manners  we  have  been  defcribing.  Happy 
if  his  covering  did  not  tempt  mercilefs  and  favage  man 
to  deftroy  his  buildings  and  his  race.  Frequently  when 
the  Americans  .have  demolifhed  the  fettlements  of  the 
beavers,  thofe  indefatigable  animals  have  had  the  refolu- 
tion  to  build  them  up  again,  for  feveral  fummers  fuccef- 
fively,  upon  the  very  fame  fpot.  The  winter  is  the  time 
for  attacking  them.  Experience  warns  them  of  their 
danger.  At  the  approach  of  the  huntfmen,  one  of  them 
ftrikes  a hard  ftroke  with  his  tail  upon  the  water ; this 
fignal  fpreads  a general  alarm  thoughout  all  the  huts  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  every  one  tries  to  fave  himfelf 
under  the  ice.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  efcape  all  the 
fnares  that  are  laid  for  this  harmlefs  tribe. 

Sometimes  the  huntfmen  lie  in  wait  for  them,  but  as 
thefe  animals  fee  and  hear  at  a great  diftance,  they  can 
feldom  be  fhot  by  the  water-fide,  and  they  never  venture 
fo  far  from  it  as  to  be  caught  by  furprize.  Should  the 
beaver  be  wounded  before  he  has  got  under  water,  he 
has  always  time  enough  to  plunge  in,  and  if  he  dies 
afterwards,  he  is  loft,  becaufe  he  finks,  and  never  rifes 
again. 

A more  certain  way  of  catching  beavers  is,  by  laying 
traps  in  the  woods,  where  they  eat  tender  bark  of  young 
trees.  Thefe  traps  are  baited  with  frefh  flips  of  wood, 
and  as  foon  as  the  beavers  touch  them,  an  enormous 
weight  falls  and  crufhes  their  loins.  The  man,  who  is 
concealed  near  the  place,  haftens  to  it,  feizes  his  prey, 
and  having  difpatched  it,  carries  it  off. 

Other  methods  are  ftill  more  commonly  and  more 
fuccefsfully  pra&ifed.  The  huts  are  fometimes  attacked. 


in 
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in  order  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants,  and  then  wait  for  B 0 
them  at  the  edges  of  the  holes  they  have  bored  in  the  ice, 
where  they  cannot  avoid  coming  to  take  in  frefti  air. 
The  moment  they  appear,  they  are  knocked  on  the  head. 

At  other  times  the  animal,  driven  out  of  his  lodgment,  is 
entangled  in  the  nets  that  are  fpread  all  round,  by  break- 
ing up  the  ice  for  fome  toifes  round  his  hut.  If  they 
want  to  catch  the  whole  colony  at  once,  inftead  of  break- 
ing down  the  fluices  to  drown  the  inhabitants,  as  it 
might  be  done  in  Holland,  they  open  the  caufeway,  to 
drain  off  the  water  from  the  pool  where  the  beavers  live. 
When  they  are  thus  left  dry,  defencelefs,  and  unable  to 
efcape,  they  may  be  caught  at  pleafure  and  deftroyed  at  any 
time  : but  care  is  always  taken  to  leave  a fufficient  num- 
ber of  males  and  females  to  preferve  the  breed  ; an  a£t  of 
generofity  which  in  reality  proceeds  only  from  avarice. 
The  cruel  forefight  of  man  only  fpares  a few  in  order  to 
have  the  more  to  deftroy.  The  beaver,  whofe  plaintive 
cry  feems  to  implore  his  clemency  and  pity,  finds  in  the 
favage,  whom  the  Europeans  have  made  barbarous,  only 
an  implacable  enemy,  who  no  longer  fights  fo  much  to 
fupply  his  own  wants,  as  to  furnifti  fuperlluities  to  ano- 
ther world. 

If  we  compare  the  manners,  the  police  and  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  beavers  with  the  wandering  life  of  the  fa- 
vages  of  Canada ; we  fhall  be  inclined  to  allow,  admit- 
ting for  the  fuperiority  of  man’s  faculties  above  thofe  of 
animals,  that  the  beaver  was  much  further  advanced  in 
the  arts  of  focial  life  than  his  puifuer,  when  the  Euro- 
peans fir  ft  brought  their  talents  and  improvements  to 
North-America. 

The  beaver,  an  older  inhabitant  of  that  world  than  man, 
and  the  quiet  poffeffor  of  thofe  regions  fo  well  adapted  to 
his  fpecies,  had  employed  that  quiet  hehad  enjoyed  for  many  - 

ages 
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B X°Kag€S’  in  the  improvement  of  his  faculties.  In  our  he- 
— i mifphere,  man  has  feized  upon  the  moft  wholefome  and 
fertile  regions,  and  has  driven  out  or  fubdued  all  other 
animals.  If  the  bee  and  the  ant  have  preferved  their  laws 
and  government  from  the  jealous  and  deftrudive  domini- 
on of  tyrant  man,  this  has  been  owing  to  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  fee.  It  is  thus  we  fee  fome  republics*  having  nei- 
ther fplendor  nor  ftrength,  maintain  themfelves  by  their 
very  weaknefs,  in  thy  midft  of  the  vaft  monarchies  of 
Europe,  which  muft  fooner  or  later  fwallow  them  up. 
But  the  fociable  quadrupeds,  banifhed  into  uninhabited 
climates,  unfit  for  their  increafe,  have  been  unconneded 
in  all  places,  incapable  of  uniting  into  a community,  or 
of  improving  their  natural  fagacity  5 whilft  man,  who  has 
reduced  them  to  that  precarious  Rate,  exults  in  their  de- 
gradation, and  prides  himfelf  in  that  fuperior  nature 
and  thofe  rational  powers,  which  ccnftitute  a perpetual 
diftindion  between  his  fpecies  and  all  others. 

The  brutes-,  we  are  told,  bring  nothing  to  perfedion  : 
their  operations,  therefore,  can  only  be  mechanical,  and 
fuppofe  no  principle  fimiJsr  to  that  which  aduates  man. 
Without  examining  in  what  particulars  perfedion  con- 
fifts ; whether  the  moft  civilized  being  is  in  reality  the 
moft  perfed  ; whether  what  he  acquires  in  the  property 
of  things,  he  does  not  lofe  it  in  the  property  of  his  per- 
fon ; or,  whether  all  he  adds  to  his  enjoyments  is  not  fo 
much  fubftraded  from  his  duration:  we  cannot  but  con- 
fefs  that  the  beaver,  which  in  Europe  is  a wandering, 
folitary,  timorous  and  ftupid  animal,  was  in  Canada  ac- 
quainted with  civil  and  domeftic  government ; knew 
how  to  diftinguifh  the  proper  feafons  for  labour  and  reft, 
was  acquainted  with  fome  rules  of  architedure,  and 
with  the  curious  and  learned  art  of  conftruding  dikes. 

T et  he  had  attatinea  to  this  degree  of  improvement  with 

feeble 
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Feeble  and  imperfect  tools.  He  can  hardly  fee  the  workB  O^O  K 
he  does  with  his  tail.  His  teeth,  which  anfwer  the  t — * 

purpofes  of  a variety  of  tools,  are  circular,  and  confined 
by  the  lips.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  with  hands  fit  for 
every  purpofe,  hath  in  this  Tingle  organ  of  the  touch  all 
the  combined  powers  of  ftrength  and  dexterity.  Is  it 
not  to  this  advantage  of  organization  that  he  owes  the 
fuperiorifcy  of  his  fpecies  above  all  others  ? It  is  not  be- 
eaufe  his  eyes  are  turned  towards  heaven,  as  thofe  of  all 
birds  are,  that  he  is  the  lord  of  the  creation  ; it  is  becaufe 
he  is  provided  with  hands  that  are  fupple,  pliable,  indu- 
ftrious,  formidable,  and  weapons  of  defence,  and  ever 
ready  to  aflift  him.  His  hand  is  his  fcepter-:  it  is  with  that 
he  marks  his  dominion  over  the  earth,  by  deftroying  and 
ravaging  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  fureft  fign  of  the  popu- 
lation of  mankind  is  the  depopulation  of  other  fpecies.  That 
of  beavers  gradually  decreafes  and  difappears  in  Canada-, 
fince  the  Europeans  have  been  in  requeft  of  their  fkins. 

Their  fkins  vary  with  the  climate,  both  in  colour  and 
kind.  In  the  fame  diftridt,  however,  where  the  colonies 
of  civilized  beavers  are  found,  there  are  fome  that  are 
wild  and  folitary.  Thefe  animals,  who  are  faid  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  fociety  for  their  ill  behaviour,  live  in  a 
channel  under  ground,  and  have  neither  lodging  nor 
florehoufe.  Their  coat  is  dirty,  and  the  hair  is  worn  off 
of  their  backs  by  rubbing  againfl:  the  cave  which  they  dig 
for  their  habitation.  This  flip,  which  commonly  opens 
into  fome  pond  or  ditch  full  of  water,  fometimes  extends 
above  a hundred  feet  in  length,  and  Hopes  up  gradually 
to  facilitate  their  efcape  from  inundations  when  the  waters 
rife.  Some  of  thefe  beavers  are  fo  wild  as  to  fly  from 
all  communication  with  their  natural  element,  and  to 
live  entirely  on  land.  In  this  they  agree  with  our  otters 
in  Europe.  Thefe  wild  beavers  have  not  fuch  fieek  hair 
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B O o K as  thofe  ihai  live  in  focieties ; their  furs  are  anfwerable 
» to  their  manners. 

Beavers  are  found  in  America  from  the  thirtieth  to 
fixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  There  are  but  few  to- 
wards the  fouth,  but  they  increafe  in  number  and  grow 
darker  as  we  advance  towards  the  north.  In  the  country 
of  the  Illinois,  they  are  yellow  and  ftraw  coloured ; high- 
er up,  they  are  of  a light  chefnut;  to  the  north  of  Ca- 
nada of  a dark  chefnut,  and  fome  are  even  found  that  are 
quite  black,  and  thefe  are  reckoned  the  fineft.  Yet  in 
this  Climate,  the  coldefl:  that  is  inhabited  by  this  fpeciesj 
there  are  fome  among  the  Black  ones  that  are  quite  white, 
others  white  fpeckled  with  grey,  and  fometimes  with  fandy 
fpots  on  the  rump:  fo  much  does  nature  delight  in  fhew- 
ing  the  gradations  of  warmth  and  cold,  and  their  various 
influences,  not  only  on  the  figure,  but  on  the  very  cloth- 
ing of  animals.  The  value  that  men  fet  on  their  lives, 
depends  upon  the  colour  of  their  fkins.  Some  they  neg- 
lea  to  that  degree,  that  they  will  not  even  kill  them, 
but  this  is  uncommon. 

In  what  T.  he  fur  trade  was  the  firfl  the  Europeans  carried  on  in 
in  what  Canada.  It  was  firfc  openea  by  the  French  colony  at 
^ntnf^heTadoul'acj  a port  fit uated  thirty  leagues  below  Quebec, 
was  carried  About  the  year  1640,  the  town  of  Les  Trois  Rivieres  at 
on*  the  diftance  of  twenty-five  leagues  from  the  capital  and 

higher  up,  became  a fecond  mart.  In  procefs  of  time  all  the 
fur  trade  centered  in  Montreal.  The  fkins  were  brought 
thither  on  canoes  made  of  the  bark  of  trees  in  the  month 
of  June.  The  number  of  Indians  who  reforted  to  that 
place  increafed,  as  the  fame  of  the  French  fpread  further. 
The  account  of  the  reception  they  had  met  with,  the 
fight  of  the  things  they  had  received  in  exchange  for 
their  goods,  every  thing  contributed  to  increafe  the  con- 
xourfe.  Whenever  they  returned  with  a frefh  fupply  of 

furs 
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furs  they  always  brought  a new  nation  along  with  them.  B OO  K 
Thus  a kind  of  fair  was  opened,  to  which  the  Several 
tribes  of  that  vaft  continent  reforted. 

The  Englifh  grew  jealous  of  this  branch  of  wealth; 
and  the  colony  they  had  founded  at  New  York,  foon 
found  means  to  divert  the  ftream  of  this  great  circulation. 

As  foon  as  they  had  fecured  a fubfiftence,  by  bellowing 
their  firft  attention  upon  agriculture,  they  began  to  think 
of  the  fur  trade,  which  was  at. firft  confined  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Iroquois.  The  five  nations  of  that  name,  would 
not  fuffer  their  lands  to  be  traverfed  in  order  to  give  an 
opportunity  of  treating  with  other  favage  nations,  who 
were  at  conftant  enmity  with  them  ; nor  would  they  al- 
low thofe  nations  to  come  upon  their  territories,  to  fhare 
in  competition  with  them  the  profits  of  the  trade  they  had 
opened  with  the  Europeans.  But  time  having  extinguifti- 
ed,  or  rather  fufpended  the  national  hoftilities  between  the 
Indians,  the  Englifh  fpread  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
lavages  flocked  to  them  from  all  quarters.  This  nation 
had  infinite  advantages  for  obtaining  the  preference  over 
their  rivals  the  French.  Their  navigation  was  eafier,  and 
confequently  they  could  afford  to  underfed  them.  They 
were  the  only  manufacturers  of  the  coarfe  cloths  that  beft 
fuited  the  favages.  The  beaver  trade  was  free  among 
them,  whereas  among  the  French,  it  was  and  ever  has 
been  fubjeCt  to  the  tyranny  of  monopoly.  It  was  by  this 
freedom  and  thefe  indulgences,  that  they  engroffed  moft 
of  the  trade  that  rendered  Montreal  fo  famous. 

At  this  time  the  French  in  Canada  indulged  themfelves 
more  freely  in  a cuftom,  which  at  firft  had  been  confined 
within  harrow  bounds.  Their  inclination  for  frequent- 
ing the  woods,  which  was  that  of  the  firft  colonsfts,  had 
been  wifely  reft.rained  within  the  limits  of  the  territory 
belonging  to  the. colony.  Permiflion  was,  however,  granted 
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K every  year  to  twenty-five  perfons  to  extend  beyond  thefe 
limits  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  fuperiority  which 
New  York  was  acquiring,  was  the  caufe  of  increafing 
the  number  of  thefe  permiffions.  They  were  a kind  of 
patent,  which  the  patentees  might  make  ufe  of  either  in 
perfon  or  by  proxy,  and  which  lafted  a year  or  more. 
They  were  fold,  and  the  produce  was  diftributed  by  the 
governor  of  the  colony,  to  the  officers,  or  their  widows 
and  children,  tohofpitals  and  miffionaries,  to  fuch  as  had 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  fome  great  adfion,  or  fome 
ufeful  undertaking;  and  fometimes  even  to  the  creatures 
of  the  governor  who  fold  the  patents  himfelf.  The  money 
which  he  did  not  give  away,  or  did  not  chufe  to  keep, 
was  put  into  the  public  coffers ; but  he  was  accountable 
to  none  for  this  adminiftration. 

TtiiS  tuftom  was  attended  with  fatal  confequences. 
Many  of  thefe  traders  fettled  among  the  Indians,  to  de- 
fraud their  partners  whofe  goods  they  had  difpofed  of. 
Many  more  went  and  fettled  among  the  Englifh,  where 
the  profits  are  greater.  Several  of  our  people  were  loft 
upon  immenfe  lakes,  frequently  agitated  with  violent 
ftorms  ; among  the  cafcades,  which  render  navigation  fo 
dangerous  up  the  broadeft  rivers  in  the  whole  world  ; 
under  the  weight  of  the  canoes,  the  provifions,  and  the 
bales  of  goods,  which  they  were  forced  to  carry  upon 
their  fhoulders  at  the  carrying  places,  where  the  rapidity 
or  fhallownefs  of  the  water  obliged  them  to  quit  the  rivers, 
and  purfue  their  journey  by  land.  Numbers  perifhed  in 
the  fnow  and  on  the  ice,  by  hunger  or  by  the  fword  of 
the  enemy.  Thofe  who  returned  to  the  colony  with  a 
profit  of  fix  or  feven  hundred  per  cent,  were  not  always  the 
more  ufeful  members,  as  they  gave  themfelves  up  to  the 
greateft  exceffes,  and  by  their  example,  difgufted  others 
from  affiduous  labours.  Their  fortunes  difappeared  as 

quickly 
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quickly  as  they  had  been  amafted,  like  thefe  moving  B 
mountains' which  a whirlwind  raifes  and  deftroys  at  once 
on  the  fandy  plains  of  Africa.  Moft  of  thefe  travelling 
traders,  fpent  with  theexceffive  fatigues  which  their  ava- 
rice prompted  them  to  undergo,  and  the  licentioufnefs  of 
a wandering  and  diflolute  life,  dragged  on  a premature 
old  age  in  indigence  and  infamy.  The  government  took 
notice  of  thefe  irregularities.,  and  put  the  fur  trade  upon 
a better  footing. 

France  had  for  a long  time  been  incefiantly  employed  in 
erediing  a number  of  forts,  which  were  thought  necefiary 
for  her  prefervation  and  aggrandizement  in  North  Ame- 
rica. Thofe  they  had  built  to  the  weft  and  fouth  of  the 
river  S.  Lawrence,  were  large  and  ftrong,  and  were  in- 
tended to  confine  the  ambition  of  the  Englifh.  Thofe 
which  were  conftrufted  on  the  feveral  lakes  in  the  moft 
important  pofitions,  formed  a chain  which  extended  north- 
ward to  the  diftance  of  a thoufand  leagues  from  Quebec  ; 
but  they  were  only  mifetable  pallifades,  intended  to  keep 
the  Indians  in  awe,  and  to  fecure  their  alliance,  and  the 
produce  of  their  chace,  There  was  a garrifon  in  each, 
more  or  lefs  numerous,  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  poft,  and  of  the  enemies  who  threatened  it.  It  was 
thought  proper  to  intruft  the  commandant  of  each  of  thefe 
forts  with  the  exclufive  right  of  buying  and  felling  in  the 
whole  diftridt  under  his  dominion.  This  privilege  was 
purchafed  5 but  as  it  was  always  produdlive  of  profit,  and 
fometimes  of  a confiderable  fortune,  it  was  granted  to 
none  but  fuch  officers  as  were  moft  in  favour.  If  any  of 
thefe  had  not  a ftock  fufficient  for  the  undertaking,  he 
could  eafily  £et  fome  monied  men  to  join  with  him.  It 
was  pretended  that  this  fyftem,  far  from  being  contrary  to 
the  benefit  of  the  fervice,  was  a means  of  promoting  it, 
as  it  obliged  the  gentlemen  of  the  army  to  keep  up  more 
F 2 conftanfi 
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B 0 O K conftant  connections  with  the  natives,  to  watch  their 
XV. 

l * ■ < motions,  and  to  negleX  nothing  that  could  fecure  their 
friendfhip.  No  body  forefaw,  or  chofe  to  forefee,  that 
this  could  not  fail  of  Rifling  every  fentiment,  but  that  of 
felf-interefbj  and  would  be  a fource  of  perpetual  cp- 
prefSon. 

This  tyranny,  which  foon  became  univerfal,  was  fe- 
verely  felt  at  Frontenac,  at  Niagara,  and  at  Toronto. 
The  farmers  of  thofe  three  forts,  abufing  their  privilege, 
fet  fo  low  a value  upon  the  goods  that  were  brought  them, 
and  rated  their  own  fo  high,  that  by  degrees  the  Indians 
would  not  flop  there.  They  went  in  vaft  numbers  to  Chou- 
aguen,  on  the  lake  Ontario,  where  the  Englifh  dealt  with 
them  upon  more  advantageous  terms.  Thefe  new  con- 
nexions were  reprefented  as  alarming  to  the  court  of 
France,  who  found  means  to  ’ weaken  them,  by  taking 
the  trade  of  thefe  three  polls  into  her  Own  hands,  and 
treating  the  Indians  hill  better  than  they  were- treated  by 
the  rival  nation. 

The  confequence  was,  that  the  king  acquired  the  foie 
pofleffion  of  all  the  refufe  of  the  furs ; and  got  the  fkins 
of  all  the  beafts  that,  were  killed  in  fummer  and  autumn  ; 
the  moft  ordinary,  the  thinneft,  and  moft  eafily  fpciled, 
were  referved  for  the  king.  All  thefe  damaged  furs,  un- 
fairly bought,  and  carelefsly  heaped  up  in  warehoufes, 
were  eaten  up  by  the  moths.  At  the  proper  feafon  for 
fending  them  to  Quebec,  they  were  put  into  boats,  and 
left  to  the  difcretion  of  foldiers,  palTengers  and  watermen, 
who,  as  they  had  no  concern  in  thofe  goods,  did  not  take 
the  leal!  care  to  keep  them  dry.  When  they  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  managers  of  the  colony,  they  were  fold 
for  haif  of  the  little  they  were  worth.  Thus  the  returns 
were  rather  lefs  than  the  fums  advanced  by  the  govern- 
ment for  this  lofing  trade. 


But 
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But  though  this  trade  was  of  no  value  to  the  king,  B 
It  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  it  brought  any  profit  to 
the  Indians,  though  gold  and  filver  were  not  the  dan- 
gerous medium  of  their  traffic.  They  received,  indeed, 
in  exchange  for  their  furs  ; faws,  knives,  hatchets,  ket- 
tles, fifh-hooks,  needles,  thread,  ordinary  linen,  coarfe 
woolien  fluffs,  the  firft  tokens  or  bands  of  fociability. 
But  we  fold  them  articles  likewife  that  would  have  proved 
prejudicial  to  them  even  as  a gift  or  a prefent,  fueh  as 
guns,  powder  and  (hot,  tobacco,  and  efpecially  brandy. 

This  liquor,  the  moft  fatal  prefent  the  old  world  ever 
made  to  the  new,  was  no  fooner  known  to  the  favages, 
than  they  grew  paflionately  fond  of  it.  It  was  equally 
smpoffible  for  them  to  abftain  from  it,  or  to  ufe  it  with 
moderation.  It  was  foon  obferved  that  this  liquor  dif- 
turbed  their  domefiic  peace ; deprived  them  of  their 
judgment  ; made  them  furious  ; that  it  occafioned  huf- 
hands,  wives,  children,  brothers  and  fibers,  to  abufe  and 
quarrel  with  one  another.  In  vain  did  fome  fober  French- 
men expoftulate  with  them,  and  endeavour  to  fhame 
them  out  of  thefe  exceffes.  It  is  you,  anfwered  they,  who 
have  taught  us  to  drink  this  liqtior ; and  now  we  cannot 
do  without  it.  If  you  refufe  to  give  it  us,  we  will  go 
and  get  it  of  the  Englifh,  It  is  you  have  done  the  mif- 
chief,  and  it  cannot  be  repaired. 

The  court  of  France,  upon  receiving  contradictory 
information  with  refpect  to  the  diforders  occafioned  by 
this  pernicious  trade,  hath  alternately  prohibited,  tole- 
rated, and  authorized  it,  according  to  the  light  in  which 
it  was  reprefented  to  the  minittry.  In  the  midtt  of  thefe 
variations,  the  intereft  of  tiie  merchants  was  feldom  at  a 
fland.  The  fale  of  brandy  was  at  all  times  nearly 
•the  fame.  Rational  men  confidered  it,  however,  as  the 
principal  caufe  of  the  diminutioa  of  the  human  race,  and 
F 3 con- 
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K confequently  of  the  fkins  of  beafts,  which  became  every 
day  more  andvmore  evident. 

This  decay  of  the  fur  trade  was  not  yet  fo  remarkable 
as  it  has  been  fince,  when  the  promotion  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Charles  V.  fpread  an  alarm  over 
all  Europe,  and  plunged  it  once  more  into  the  horrors  of 
a general  war.  T he  conflagration  extended  beyond  the 
feas,  and  Was  advancing  even  to  Canada,  had  not  the 
Iroquois  put  a flop  to  it.  T he  Enghih  and  f rench  had 
long  vied  with  each  other  in  courting  the  alliance  of  that 
nation.  Thele  demonftrations  of  efteem  or  fear,  had  fo 
elevated  their  natural  pride,  that  they  thought  themfelves 
the  umpires  of  the  two  rival  nations,  and  pretended  that 
their  interefts  were  to  regulate  the  conduft  of  both.  As 
they  were  inclined  to  peace  at  that  time,  they  haughtily 
declared  that  they  would  take  up  arms  againft  either  of 
the  two,  which  fhould  commence  hoftilities  againft  each 
other.  This  refolution  fuited  the  fituation  of  the  French 
colony,  which  was  ill  provided  for  a war,  and  expe&ed 
no  affiftance  from  the  mother  country.  New  York,  on 
the  contrary,  whofe  forces  already  confiderable,  were 
daily  increaflng,  wifhed  to  prevail  upon  the  Iroquois  to 
join  with  them.  Their  infin nations,  prefents,  and  ne- 
gotiations were  ineffectual  till  1709.  At  that  period  they 
fucceeded  in  feducing  the  five  nations  and  their  troops, 
which  till  then  had  remained  inactive,  marched  out  fup- 
ported  by  a vaft  number  of  Indian  warriors. 

The  army  was  proudly  advancing  towards  the  center 
of  Canada  with  the  greateft  probability  of  conquering, 
when  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  who  had  never 
approved  qf  their  proceedings,  fimply  faid  to  his  people, 
what  wiil  become  of  us,  if  we  Ihould  fucceed  in  driving 
away  the  French  ? Thefe  few  words,  uttered  with  a myfte- 
Jious  and  anxious  look,  immediately  recalled  to  the  minds 

of 
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of  all  the  people  their  former  fyftem,  which  was  to  keep  B OO  K 

the  balance  even  between  the  two  foreign  nations,  in  v v — j 

order  to  ftcure  their  own  independence.  They  inftantly 

refolved  to  forfake  a plan  they  had  been  too  precipitately 

engaged  in,  contrary  to  the  public  intereft ; but  as  they 

thought  it  would  be  fhameful  openly  to  quit  their  affo- 

ciates,  they  imagined  that  fecret  treachery  might  be  fub- 

ftituted  to  open  defe&ion.  The  lawlefs  favages,  the 

virtuous  Spartans,  the  religious  Hebrews,  the  fagacious 

and  warlike  Greeks  and  Romans,  all  people,  whether 

civilized  or  not,  have  always  made  what  is  called  the 

rio-ht  of  nations  confift  either  in  craft  or  violence. 
e> 

The  army  had  halted  on  the  banks  of  a little  river  to 
wait  for  the  artillery  and  ammunition.  The  Iroquois, 
who  fpent  their  leifure  hours  in  hunting,  contrived  to 
ftrip  all  the  beafts  they  caught,  and  throw  their  fkins  into 
the  river,  a little  above  the  camp.  The  waters  were 
foon  infeaed.  The  Englifh,  who  fufpeaed  no  fuch  per- 
fidy, continued  drinking  of  the  poifoned  ftream.  Such 
numbers  immediately  died,  that  they  were  forced  to  defift. 

A ftill  more  imminent  danger  threatened  the  French 
colony.  A numerous  fl£et  deflined  again ft'Quebec,  en- 
tered the  river  St.  Lawrence  the  following  year,  with  the 
greateft  probability  of  fuccels,  if  it  could  but  reach  the 
place  of  its  deftination.  But  the  rafhnefs  of  the  admiral, 
joined  to  the  violence  of  the  elements,  occafioned  its  de- 
ftruaion  in  the  river.  Thus  was  Canada  at  once  deli- 
vered from  its  anxieties  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  had 
the  glory  of  maintaining  itfelf  without  fuccours  and 

without  lofs,  azainft  the  ftrength  and  policy  of  the  Eng-Franc<' 1S 
7 & J compelled 

lifh.  to  cede 

France,  however,  which  for  forty  years  had  alonePart  ?f  the 
/ ' .provinces 

withftood  the  combined  efforts  of  all  Europe,  vanquuhed  tiiat  were 

or  repulfed  all  the  united  nations,  accomplifhed  that  with 
F 4 her 
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B O O K her  own  fubjeds,  under  Lewis  XIV,  which  Charles  V . 
v~  -‘had  not  been  abie  to  effedt  with  the  innumerable  troops 
of  his  feveral  kingdoms  ; France  which  had,  at  that 
time,  as  many  great  men  as  would  have  immortalized 
twenty  reigns,  and  in  the  courfe  of  one  reign  had  done 
as  many  great  actions  as  might  have  aggrandized  twenty 
nations}  France  was  then  upon  the  point  of  crowning 
all  thefe  glorious  fuccefies  by  placing  a branch  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  She  had  then 
fewer  enemies  and  a greater  number  of  allies  than  fhe 
ever  had  in  the  moft  brilliant  periods  of  her  profperity. 
Every  thing  concurred  to  promife  her  an  eafy  fuccefs,  a 
fpeedy  and  decifive  fuperiority. 

It  was  not  fortune  but  nature  itfelf  that  changed  her 
deftiny.  Haughty  and  vigorous  under  a king  in  all 
the  graces  and  ftrength  of  youth,  after  having  rifen 
with  him  through  the  feveral  degrees  of  glory  and  gran- 
deur, Ihe  fank  with  him  through  all  the  periods  of  decay 
incident  to  human  nature.  The  fpirit  of  bigotry,  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  court  by  an  ambitious  wo- 
man, determined  the  choice  of  minifters,  generals,  and 
admin  iftrators  3 and  this  choice  was  always  blind  and  un- 
fortunate. Lings,  who  like  other- men  have  recourfe  to 
heaven,  when  they  are  ready  to  quit  the  earth,  feem  in 
their  old  age  to  feek  for  a new  fet  of  .flatterers,  who 
footh  them  with  hopes,  at  the  time  when*  all  realities 
are  difappearing.  Then  it  is  that  hypocrify,  ever  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  firft  and  fecond  childhood  of 
life,  awakens  in  the  foul  the  ideas  that  had  been  early 
impLnted  in  it ; and  under  pretence  of  guiding  the  man 
to  the  only  happineis  that  remains  for  him,  aflumes  an 
abfolute  empire  over  his  will.  But  as  this  laft  age,  as  well 
as  the  flrft,  is  a date  of  weaknefs,  a continual  fluctuation 
muff,  therefore,  prevail  in  the  government.  Cabals  grow 

more 
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more  violent  and  more  powerful  than  ever ; the  expecta- 
tions of  intriguing  men  are  raifed;  and  merit  is  lefs  re- 
warded ; fuperior  talents  are  afraid  to  make  themfelves 
known  ; felicitations  of  every  kind  prefs  forward  ; places 
fall  by  chance  upon  men  all  unequally  unfit  to  fill  them, 
and  yet,  prefumptuous  enough  to  think  they  defer ve  them; 


men  who  rate  the  eftimation  they  entertain  of  themfelves 
by  the  contempt  they  have  of  others.  The  nation  then 
lofes  its  ftrength,  with  its  confidence,  and  every  thing 
goes  on  as  it  is  begun  without  defign,  vigour  or  un- 
demanding. 


To  raife  a country  from  a ficate  of  barbarifm,  to  main- 
tain it  in  the  height  of  its  glory,  and  to  check  the  rapi- 
dity of  its  decline,  are  three  things  very  difficult  to  accom- 
pliffi  ; but  the  laft  is  certainly  the  moft  arduous  of  them 
all.  A nation  rifes  out  of  barbarifm  by  fudden  efforts 
exerted  at  intervals ; it  fupports  itfelf  at  the  fummit  of 
its  profperity  by  the  powers  it  has  acquired  ; it  declines 
by  an  univerfal  languor,  which  has  been  prepared  by  al- 
moft  imperceptible  gradations.  Barbarous  nations  require 
a long  continued  reign  ; but  reigns  of  afh'ort  duration  are 
beft  adapted  to  profperous  ones.  But  the  tedious  imbecillity 
of  a declining  monarch  lays  the  foundation  of  evils 
for  his  fucceffor,  which  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  re- 
medy. 

Such  was  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 
After  a feries  of  defeats  and  mortifications,  he  was  ftill 
happy  that  he  could  purchafe  peace  by  facrifices  which 
denoted  his  humiliation.  But  he  feemed  to  wilh  to  con- 
ceal thefe  facrifices  from  his  people,  by  making  them 
chiefly  beyond  fea.  It  is  eafy  to  judge  how  much  his 
pride  muff  have  fuffered,  in  giving  up  to  the  Englifh 
Hudfon’s  bay,,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia,  three  pof- 

feffions 
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BXV?KfeffionS  which’  together  with  Canada,  formed  that  im- 
k...  y — ■>  menfe  tract  of  country  known  by  the  glorious  name  of 
New  France.  The  next  book  will  fhew  us  how  this 
power,  accufLomed  to  conqueft,  endeavoured  to  repair 
her  lofles. 


End  of  the  Fifteenth  Book* 
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BOOK 
XV I. 


Account  of  the  French  Settlements  in  North- America  continued, . 


TP H E war,  carried  on  for  the  Spanifh  fucceffion,  had 
raifed  a ferment  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  which 
have  been  difturbed  by  the  commotions  of  Europe  for 
thefe  two  centuries  paft.  Every  throne  was  fhaken  in 
contending  for  one,  which  under  the  dominion  of  Charles 
V.  had  ftruck  terror  into  them  all.  One  houfe,  ruling 
over  five  or  fix  ftates,  had  raifed  the  Spanifh  nation 
to  a pitch  of  greatnefs  which  could  not  fail  of  being 
highly  flattering  to  her.  A houfe  whofe  power  was  ftill 
fuperior,  from  having  its  dominions  more  connefted  toge- 
ther, was  ambitious  of  giving  the  law  to  that  haughty  na- 
tion. The  names  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon,  which  had  been 
rivals  for  two  hundred  years,  were  now  exerting  their  laft 
efforts  to  acquire  a fuperiority,  which  fhould  no  longer 
be  precarious  or  doubtful  between  them.  The  matter 
of  contention  was,  which  of  the  two  fhould  have  the 
greatefl  number  of  crowns  to  boafl  the  poffeffion  of. 
Europe,  divided  between  the  claims  of  the  two  houfes, 
which  were  not  altogether  groundlefs,  was  inclined  to 

allow 
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BX°VL  Kall°W  them  t0  extend  their  inches,  but  not  to  permit 

v v feveraJ  fcepters  fhould  be  united  to  one  houfe,  as  had 

formerly  been  the  cafe.  All  took  up  arms  to  difperfe  or 
divide  a vaft  inheritance ; and  refolved  to  pull  it  to  pieces, 
rather  than  fuffer  it  to  be  attached  to  a power,  which, 
with  this  additional  weight  of  ftrength,  muft  infallibly 
deftroy  the  balance  of  ail  the  reft.  The  war  was  a long 
one,  becaufe  it  was  fupported  on  all  fides  by  numerout 
forces  and  great  abilities,  'by  warlike  people  and  fkillful 
generals  ; it  defolated  the  countries  it  fhould  have  fuc- 
coured,  and  even  ruined  the  nations  that  had  no  concern 
in  it.  Vidory  fhould  have  given  the  law,  but  this  was 
fo  wavering,  that  it  ferved  but  to  kindle  the  flames  of 
difcord.  The  fame  troops  that  were  fuccefsful  in  one 
country,  were  foiled  in  another.  The  people  who  tri- 
umphed on  the  fea,  were  defeated  on  the  land.  The  news 
of  the  lofs  of  a fleet  and  the  gaining  of  a battle  arrived 
at  the  fame  time.  Succefs  fluduated  from  one  camp  to 
another,  but  to  complete  their  mutual  deftrudion.  At  laft, 
when  the  blood  and  treafure  of  the  feveral  ftates  were 
exhaufted,  and  after  a fefies  of  calamities  and  expences 
that  had  lafted  near  twelve  years,  the  nations,  who  had 
profited  bv  their  misfortunes,  and  were  weakened  by 
their  ftruggles,  were  follicitous  of  repairing' their  Ioffes. 
They  endavoured  to  find  in  the  new  world  the  means  of 
repopulating  and  re-eftablifhing  the  old.  France  firft 
The  turnec{  her  views  towards  North- America,  to  which  fhe 
French  to  feemed  invited  by  the  fimilarity  of  foil  and  climate,  and 
S?  peo-  the  ifland  °f  CaPe-Breton  became  immediately  the  objed 
pie  and  her  attention. 

Cape-Ere-  Che  nnghfli  coniidered  this  pofleiGon  as  an  ecjuiva- 

Xin“d  knt  for  a]|  that  the  French  had  !oft  by  the  treaty  °f 

CO., 'flier.  Utrecht,  and  not  being  thoroughly  reconciled  with  them, 
S!C  J2e.'  ftroi’S1y  0PPoftd  *eir  being  allowed  to  people  and  fortify 
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it.  They  faw  no  other  method  of  excluding  them  from  B O^O  K 
the  cod-fifhery,  and  making  the  entrance  into  Canada  = 

difficult  for  their  {hips.  The  moderation  of  queen  Anne, 
or,  perhaps,  the  corruption  of  her  minifters,  prevented 
France  from  being  expofed  to  this  freih  mortification  : 
and  fhe  was  authorized  to  make  what  alterations  fhe 
might  think  proper  at  Cape- Breton. 

This  ifland  is  fituated  at  ti  e entrance  of  the  gulph  of 
St.  Lawrence,  between  the  45th  and  4.7th  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  Newfoundland  lies  to  the  eaft,  on  the 
fame  gulph,  and  is  only  15  or  16  leagues  diftant  from 
it;  and  to  the  weft,  Acadia  is  only  feparated  from  the 
ifland  by  a {freight,  not  more  than  3 or  4 leagues  over. 

Thus  fituated  between  the  territories  ceded  to  her  ene- 
mies, fire  threatened  their  pofieffions,  while  fhe  protected 
thofe  of  France.  The  ifland  meafures  about  36  leagues 
in  length,  and  22  in  its  greateft  breadth.  It  is  befet  on 
all  fides  with  little  ftiarp- pointed  rocks,  feparated  from 
each  other  by  the  waves,  above  which  feme  of  their  tops 
are  vifible.  All  its  harbours  open  to  the  eaft,  and 
.as  one  turns  towards  the  fouth.  On  the  other  parts  of 
the  coaft  there  are  but  a few  anchoring  places  for  fin  all 
veflels,  in  creeks,  or  between  iflets.  Except  in  the  hilly 
parts,  the  furface  of  the  country  has  but  little  firmnefs, 
being  every  where  covered  with  a light  mofs  and  with  - 
water.  The  dampnefs  of  the  ground  exhales  itfelf  in 
fogs,  without  rendering  the  air  unwholefome.  In  other 
refpe&s,  the  climate  is  very  cold,  which  is  owing  either 
to  the  prodigious  quantity  of  lakes,  covering  above  half 
the  ifland,  and  lvhich  remain  for  a long  while  frozen, 
or  to  the  number  of  forefts,  that  render  it  inacceffible 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun  ; the  effedb  of  which  is  already  ci- 
tninifhsd  by  perpetual  clouds. 


Though 
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BXV?  K "f'H0UGH  f°me  fiftermen.  had  long  fince  reforted  to 

Cape  Breton  every  fummer,  yet  not  above  twenty  or  thir- 
ty had  ever  fixed  there.  The  French  who  took  pofleffion 
of  it  in  Auguft  1713,  were  properly  the  firft  inhabitants. 
They  changed  its  name  into  that  of  Ifle  Royale,  and 
pitched  upon  Fort  Dauphin  for  their  principal  fettlement. 
This  harbour  was  two  leagues  in  circumference.  The 
fhips  which  came  to  the  very  edge,  were  fheltered  from 
winds.  Forefts  affording  oak  fufficient  to  build  and  for- 
tify a large  city,  were  near  at  hand.  The  ground  appeared 
lefs  barren  than  in  other  parts,  and  the  fifhery  was  more 
plentiful.  This  harbour  might  have  been  made  impreg- 
nable at  a trifling  expence,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting 
at  it,  a circumftance  that  had  at  firft  made  a ftronger  im- 
preflion  than  the  advantages  refulting  from  it,  occafioned 
it  to  be  abandoned  even  after  great  labour  had  been  be- 
llowed upon  it.  They  then  turned  their  views  to  Louis- 
bourg,  the  accefs  of  which  was  eafier,  and  convenience 
was  thus  preferred  to  fecurity. 

The  harbour  of  Louisbourg,  fituated  on  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  the  ifland,  is  at  leaft  a league  in  depth,  and 
above  a quarter  of  a league  acrofs  in  the  narroweft  part. 
Its,  bottom  is  good,  the  foundings  are  ufu ally  from  fix  to 
ten  fathom,  and  it  is  eafy  to  tack  about  in  it  either  to 
get  in  or  out  even  in  bad  weather.  It  inclofes  a fmall 
gulph  very  commodious  for  refitting  fhips  of  all  fizes, 
which  may  even  winter  there,  with  proper  precautions. 
The  only  inconvenience  attending  this  excellent  harbour 
is,  that  it  is  frozen  up  from  November  till  May,  and 
frequently  it  is  not  free  till  June.  The  entrance,  which 
is  naturally  narrow,  is  further  guarded  by  Goat  ifland. 
The  cannon  of  which  playing  upon  a level  with  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  wpuld  fink  fhips  of  ahy  fize,  that 
ftould  attempt  to  force  the  pafTage.  The  batteries,  one 
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of  thirty-fix,  the  other  of  twelve  twenty-four  pounders  > BOOK 
ere&ed  on  the  two  oppofite  (hores,  would  fupport  and  v ’_t  . 
crofs  this  formidable  fire. 

The  town  was  built  on  an  oblong  flip  of  land  that  ad- 
vances into  the  fea,  and  is  about  half  a league  in  circuit ; 
the  ftreets  are  broad  and  regular.  Almoft  all  the  houfes 
are  made  of  wood.  Thofe  that  are  built  of  fione,  have 
been  conftru&ed  at  the  expence  of  the  government,  and 
are  deftined  for  the  reception  of  the  troops.  A number  of 
wharfs  have  been  eredted,  that  jet  out  a confiderable  way 
into  the  harbour,  and  are  extremely  convenient  to  load 
and  unload  the  fhips.  i - > 

It  was  only  in  1720  that  the  fortification  of  Louifbourg 
was  begun.  This  undertaking  was  executed  upon  very 
good  plans,  with  all  the  works  that  can  make  a place  for- 
midable. A fpace  of  about  a hundred  toifes  only,  was 
left  without  ramparts  on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  that  being 
thought  fufficiently  defended  by  its  fituation.  It  was  flop- 
ped up  merely  by  a kind  of  dam.  The  fea  was  fo  (hallow 
in  that  place,  ihat  it  made  a kind  of  narrow  canal,  and 
fo  furrounded  with  rocks  that  it  was  inacceflable  to  any 
(hipping  whatever.  The  fide  baftions  completed  the  fe- 
curity  of  that  fpot  from  any  defcent. 

The  neceffity  there  was  of  bringing  (tone  from  Eu- 
rope, and  many  other  materials  necefiary  for  thefe  great 
works,  fometimes  retarded  their  progrefs,  but  never  put 
an  end  to  them.  More  than  thirty  millions  (b)  were  ex- 
pended upon  them.  This  was  not  thought  tco  great  a 
a fum  for  the  fupport  of  the  fifheries,  for  fecuring  the 
communication  between  France  and  Canada,  and  for 
opening  a (helter  in  time  of  war  to  fhips  coming  from 
the  fouthern  iflands.  Nature  and  found  policy  required 
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BXV?  K that  the  riches  °f  the  fouth  &ould  be  proteaed  by  the 
r v j fbrength  of  the  north. 

In  the  year  1714,  fome  fifnermen,  who  till  then  had 
lived  in  Newfoundland,  came  and  fettled  in  this  ifland. 
It  was  expedbed  they  would  be  followed  by  the  Acadians, 
who  by  the  treaty  were  at  liberty  to  remove  with  all  their 
moveables,  and  even  to  difpofe  of  their  cftates ; but  thefe 
hopes  were  difappointed.  The  Acadians  chofe  rather  to 
retain  their  poffeffions  under  the  dominion  of  England, 
than  to  give  them  up  for  any  precarious  advantage  they 
might  derive  from  their  attachment  to  France.  Their 
place  was  fupplied  by  fome  miferable  adventurers  from  Eu- 
rope, who  came  over  from  time  to  time  to  Cape  Breton, 
and  the  population  of  the  colony  gradually  increafed  to 
the  number  of  four  thou fand  fouls.  They  were  fettled  at 
Louifbourg,  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  Touloufe,  Nericka, 
and  on  all  the  coafls  where  they  found  a proper  beach  for 
drying  the  cod. 

The  inhabitants  never  applied  themfeives  to  agricul- 
ture, the  foil  being  unfit  for  it.  7'hey  have  often  at- 
tempted to  fow  corn,  but  it  feldom  came  to  maturity ; 
and  when  it  did  thrive  fo  far  as  to  be  worth  reaping,  it 
had  fo  much  degenerated,  that  it  could  not  ferve  for  feed 
for  the  next  harvcft.  They  have  not  perfifled  in  fowing 
any  thing  but  a few  pot-herbs,  that  are  tolerably  well 
tafted,  but  mull  be  renewed  every  year  from  abroad.  The 
poornefs  and  fearcity  of  paftures  has  likewife  prevented 
the  increafe  of  cattle.  In  a word,  the  foil  of  Cape  Breton 
feemed  to  invite  none  but  hfhermen  and  foldiers. 

Though  the  ifland  was  covered  with  forefts  before  it 
was  inhabited,  its  wood  has  fcarce  ever  been  an  objedb 
of  trade.  Not  but  that  a great  quantity  of  foft  wood 
was  found  there  that  was  fit  for  firing,,  and  fome  that 

might 
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ttfight  be  ufed  for  timber;  but  the  oak  has  always  been  B 
Very  fcarce  there,  and  the  deal  never  yielded  much  refin. 

The  fur  trade  was  but  an  infignificant  objedt.  The 
ifland  afforded  only  a few  lynxes,  elks,  mufk  rats,  wild 
cats,  bears,  otters,  and  foxes  both  of  a red  and  filver 
grey  colour.  Some  of  their  fkins  were  procured  from  a 
colony  of  Mickmac  Indians  who  had  fettled  on  the  ifland 
with  the  French,  and  never  could  raife  more  than  flxty 
men  able  to  bear  arms.  The  reft  came  from  St.  John’s, 
or  the  neighbouring  continent. 

It  would  have  been  poflibie  to  draw  greater  advan^* 
tages  from  the  coal  mines  which  abound  on  the  ifland. 
They  lie  in  a horizontal  diredlion,  and  are  never  above 
fix  or  eight  feet  below  the  furface,  fo  that  they  can  be 
worked  without  digging  deep,  or  draining  off  the  waters. 
Though  there  had  been  a prodigious  demand  for  it  from 
New  England,  from  the  year  1745  to  1749,  thefe  mines 
would,  probably,  have  been  forfaken,  had  not  the  fhips 
fent  out  to  the  French  iflands  wanted  ballaft.  A fire  which 
could  never  be  extinguifhed,  has  raged  in  one  of  thefe 
mines.  It  burns  ftill,  and  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  it  will 
one  day  occafion  fome  extraordinary  explofion.  If  the 
careleflnefs  of  one  man  has  been  capable  by  a fingle 
fpark  of  kindling  a fire,  which  for  thefe  feveral  years 
devours  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  how  little  exertion  does 
nature  require  to  ftir  up  a volcano,  able  to  confume  a 
whole  country  with  its  inhabitants  ! 

T he  whole  activity  of  the  colony  has  conftantly  been 
exerted  in  the  cod  fifhery.  The  lefs  wealthy  inhabitants 
employed  yearly  two  hundred  boats  in  this  fifhery,  and 
the  richoft  fifty  or  fixty  veflels  from  thirty  to  fifty  tons 
burden.  The  fmall  craft  always  kept  within  four  or  five 
leagues  of  the  coaft,  and  returned  at  night  to  bring  their 
fifh  home,  which  being  immediately  cured,  had  always 
Vol.  IV,  G the 
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BOOK  the  utmoft  degree  of  perfection  it  was  capable  of.  Thft 
i— _ v ‘ . larger  fmacks  went  td  fifli  further  out,  kept  their  cargo 
for  feveral  days,  and  as  the  fifli  was  apt  to  take  too  much 
fait,  it  was  not  fo  much  valued.  But  this  inconvenience 
was  balanced  by  the  advantage  of  following  their  prey, 
when  the  want  of  food  drove  it  from  the  ifland  ; and  by 
the  facility  of  carrying  the  produce  of  their  labours  to 
the  fouthern  iflands  in  autumn,  or  even  to  France. 

Besides  the  fifhermen  fettled  on  the  ifland,  others 
capie  every  year  from  France  to  dry  their  fifli,  either  in 
the  habitations,  where  they  agreed  with  the  owners,  or 
upon  the  beach,  which  was  always  referved  for  their  ufe. 

The  mother  country  regularly  fent  them  fhips  loaded 
with  provifions,  liquors,  wearing  apparel,  houfhold  goods, 
and  all  things  neceffary  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony. 
The  largefl:  of  thefe  fhips,  confining  themfelves  to  trade, 
went  back  to  Europe  as  foon  as  they  had  bartered  their 
lading  for  cod.  Thofe  from  fifty  to  a hundred  tons  bur^ 
den,  after  having  landed  their  little  cargo,  went  a fifh- 
ing  themfelves,  and  did  not  return  home  till  the  feafon 
was  over. 

The  people  of  Cape  Breton  did  not  fend  all  their  fifl^ 
to  Europe.  They  fent  part  of  it  to  the  French  fouthern 
iflands,  onboard  twenty  or  twenty-five  fhips,  from  feven- 
ty  to  a hundred  and  forty  tons  burden.  Befides  the  fifli, 
which  made  half  their  cargo,  they  exported  to  the  other 
colonies,  timber,  planks,  thin  boards  of  oak,  faltfalmon 
and  mackarel,  train  oil,  and  fea  coal.  All  thefe  were 
paid  for  in  fugar  and  coffee,  but  chiefly  in  rum  and  me- 
laffes. 

The  ifland  could  not  confume  all  thefe  commodities. 
Canada  took  off  but  a fmall  part  of  their  overplus ; it 
was  moftly  bought  by  the  people  of  New  England,  who 
gave  them  in  exchange  fruits,  vegetables,  wood,  brick 

and 
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and  cattle.  This  bartering  was  allowed  ; but  befides  this,  BOOK 
they  fmuggled  flour,  and  a confiderable  quantity  of  fait  > ^ ' * 

filh. 

Notwithstanding  this  circulation,  which  was  all 
•carried  on  at  Louifbourg,  moll  of  the  colonifts  were  in  a 
wretched  {late  of  poverty.  This  was  owing  to  the  de- 
pendence to  which  their  indigence  had  fubje&ed  them  on 
their  frrft  arrival.  Unable  as  they  were  to  procure  the  ne- 
ceflary  implements  for  the  fifhery,  they  had  borrowed 
fome  at  an  excefiive  intereft.  Even  thofe  who  were  not 
reduced  to  this  neceffity,  were  foon  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
the  hard  terms  of  borrowing.  The  dearnefs  of  fait  and 
provifions,  together  with  the  fifhings  that  turned  out  ill, 
drove  them  to  it  in  a fhort  time,  and  they  fank  under  the 
diftrefs  of  paying  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  per  cent,  a 
ydar  for  every  thing  they  borrowed.  Such  is  one  of  the 
■feveral  hardlhips  that  attend  an  inequality  of  flations 
in  life,  that  a man  who  was  not  born  to  a fortune,  can 
hardly  ever  acquire  one  but  by  violence  or  fraud,  the 
means  by  which  the  moft  opulent  families  have  amafied 
their  riches.  Even  commerce  can  but  barely  fupply  their 
place  by  induftry  and  afliduous  labour.  But  all  the 
French  colonies  of  New  France  were  not  doomed  to 
languifh  in  this  deplorable  ftate. 

The  ifland  of  St.  John,  more  favourably  fituated,  has  Settlement 
been  kinder  t©  its  inhabitants.  It  lies  further  up  the  gulph  pfre^  in 
of  St.  Lawrence,  is  twenty- two  leagues  long;  and  not  the  ifland 
much  above  a league  broad  in  thewidefl  part.  It  bends  St-J°hm 
in  the  form  of  a crefcent,  both  ends  terminating  in  a {harp 
point.  Though  the  property  of  this  ifland  had  never  been 
difputed  with  France,  yet  that  crown  appeared  to  defpife 
it  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  The  lofs  of  Acadia  and 
Newfoundland  made  them  turn  their  views  to  this  fmall 
G 2 remaining 
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K remaining  fpot,  and  the  government  began  to  inquire 
what  ufe  cduld  be  made  of  it. 

It  appeared  that  the  winters  were  long,  the  cold  ex- 
treme with  abundance  of  fnow,  and  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  infe&s  ; but  that  a healthy  coaft,  an  excellent 
fea-port,  and  commodious  harbours,  made  amends  for 
thefe  defeats.  The  country  was  flat,  and  enriched  with 
fine  paftures,  watered  by  an  infinite  number  Of  rivulets 
and  fprings ; the  foil  exceedingly  diverfified,  and  fit  for 
the  culture  of  every  kind  of  grain  : there  was  plenty  of 
game,  and  multitudes  of  wild  beafts ; amazing  fhoals  of 
filh  of  all  forts  ; and  a greater  number  of  favage  inhabi- 
tants than  were  found  on  any  of  the  other  iflands.  This 
circumftance  alone  v/as  a proof  how  much  it  was  fuperior 
to  the  reft. 


The  report  of  this  in  France,  gave  rife  to  a company 
in  17195  fet  on  foot  with  the  double  view  of  clearing  this 
fertile  ifland,  and  of  eftablifhing  a great  cod  fifhery  there. 
Unfortunately,  intereft  which  had  brought  the  adventurers 
together,  divided  them  again,  before  ever  they  had  begun 
putting  their  defign  in  execution.  St.  John  was  again 
forgotten,  when  the  Acadians  began  to  remove  to  that 
ifland  in  1749.  In  procefs  of  time  they  increafed  to  the 
number  of  3154-  As  they  were  for  the  moft  part  huf- 
bandmen,  and  particularly  accuftomed  to  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  the  government  thought  proper  to  fix  them  to  this 
kind  of  bufinefs  ; and  the  cod  fifhery  was  Only  allowed 
to  be  carried  on,  by  thofe  who  fettled  at  Tracadia,  and 
at  St.  Peter. 


Prohibitions  and  monopolies,  whilft  they  are  a check 
Upon  induftry,  are  equally  detrimental  to  the  labours  they 
permit,  and  to  thofe  they  prohibit.  Though  the  ifland 
of  St.  John  does  not  afford  a fufficient  extent  of  feafhore, 
fit  for  drying  the  vaft  quantities  of  cod  that  come  in  fhoals 

to 
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to  the  coafts,  and  though  the  fifh  is  too  large  to  be  eafily  B CM)  K 
dried,  yet  it  was  incumbent  upon  a power  whofe  fifheries  a a ^ — 1 
are  not  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  its  own  fubjefts, 
to  encourage  this  kind  of  employment.  If  there  were  too 
few  drying  places  for  the  quantity  that  could  be  caught, 
they  could  eafily  prepare  what  they  call  green  cod,  which 
alone  would  have  made  an  excellent  branch  of  com- 


merce. 

By  confining  the  fettlers  of  St.  John  to  agriculture, 
they  were  deprived  of  all  refource  in  thofe  unlucky  years 
too  common  on  the  ifland,  when  the  crops  are  devoured 
by  the  field  mice  and  grafshoppers.  They  made  no  ad- 
vantage of  the  exchanges  which  the  mother  country  could 
and  ought  to  have  made  with  her  colony.  Laftly,  in 
wanting  to  favour  agriculture,  they  obftrufted  its  pro- 
grefs,  by  laying  the  inhabitants  under  an  impoffibility  of 
procuring  the  neceffary  articles  for  extending  it. 

Only  one  fmall  veflfel  or  two  came  annually  to  the  ifland 
from  Europe,  and  landed  at  port  La  Joie,  where  they 
were  fupplied  with  all  they  wanted  from  Louifbourg,  and 
paid  for  it  in  wheat,  barley,  oats,  pulfe,  black  cattle  and 
fheep.  A party  of  fifty  men  ferved  rather  as  a guard  to 
their  police,  than  a defence  to  them.  Their  command- 
ing officer  was  dependent  on  Cape  Breton,  which  was 
itfelf  under  the  controul  of  the  governor  of  Canada.  The 
command  of  this  laft  officer  extended  to  a great  diftance, 
over  a vaft  continent,  the  richeft  part  of  which  was 
Louifiana. 

This  province,  which  the  Spaniards  formerly  com-  Difcovwy 
prehended  under  the  name  of  Florida,  was  not  difcovered  b^“ 

by  the  French  till  the  year  1673.  They  were  told  by  the  theFrench. 
favages,  that  to  the  weft  of  Canada,  there  was  a great 
river,  which  flowed  neither  to  the  north  nor  to  the  eaft, 
and  they  concluded  that  it  muft  therefore  empty  itfelf  into, 
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K the  gulph  of  Mexico,  if  its  courfe  were  fouthward,  or 
into  the  fouth  fea,  if  it  were  vveftward.  The  communi- 
cation with  tbefe  two  feas  was  of  fucb  importance,  as  to 
deferve  fome  enquiry.  T his  undertaking  was  committed 
to  Joliet,  an  inhabitant  of  Quebec,  a man  of  fenfe  and 
experience,  and  to  thejefuit  Marquette,  whofe  virtues 
were  reipedted  by  all  the  nations  inhabiting  that  con- 
tinent. 

1 hese  two  men,  whofe  intentions  were  equally  ho- 
neft,  always  lived  in  themoft  friendly  intimacy  with  each 
other.  They  went  both  together  from  the  lake  Michigan, 
entered  the  river  of  the  Foxes,  which  empties  into  that 
lake,  and  went  up  almoft  to  the  head  of  the  river,  not- 
withftanding  the  currents  which  render  that  navigation 
difficult.  After  fome  days  march,  they  again  embarked 
on  the  river  Ouisconfing,  and  keeping  always  weftward, 
they  came  to  the  Miffilippi,  and  failed  down  that  river 
as  far  as  the  Akanfas,  about  the  33d  degree  of  latitude. 
Their  zeal  would  have  carried  them  further,  but  they 
were  in  want  of  provifions.  It  would  have  been  im- 
prudent to  have  ventured  too  far,  with  only  three  or  four 
men,  in  an  unknown  country ; and  befides,  they  were 
convinced  that  this  river  ran  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico,- 
and  they  returned  therefore  to  Canada.  When  they  en- 
tered the  river  of  the  Illinois,  they  found  thefe  people 
pretty  numerous,  and  inclined  to  a friendly  intercourfe 
with  our  nation.  Without  concealing  or  exaggerating 
any  particular,  they  communicated  to  the  chief  man  of 
the  colony  all  the  information  they  had  got. 

Am ott gst  the  inhabitants  of  New  France  at  that  time, 
was  a Norman,  named  La  Salle,  who  was  impelled  both 
by  the  defire  of  making  a great  fortune,  and  of  eftablifh- 
ing  a brilliant  reputation.  This  man  had  fpent  his  young- 
er years  among  the  Jefuits,  where  he  had  contra&ed  that 
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activity,  that  enthufiafm,  that  refolute  Spirit,  which  thofeB  OOK 
fethefs  fo  well  know  how  to  inflil  into  their  difciples,  — j 

when  they  meet  with  young  men  of  quick  parts,  with 
whom  they  are  fond  of  recruiting  their  order.  La  Salle, 
ready  to  feize  all  opportunities  of  Signalizing  himfelf, 
wilhing  even  to  create  them,  a daring  and  enterprifing 
man,  faw  that  the  new  governor  of  Canada  did  not 
think  of  improving  the  difcovery  that  had  been  made. 

He  embarked  for  Europe,  went  to  the  court  of  Verfailles, 
was  attended  to,  almoft  even  with  admiration,  at  a time 
when  both  the  prince  and  the  people  were  infpired  with 
a paffion  for  great  actions.  He  came  back  loaded  with 
favours,  and  with  orders  to  complete  what  had  been  fo 
fortunately  begun. 

However,  the  better  to  infure  fuceefs,  he  took  care 
not  to  precipitate  matters.  The  diftance  was  confiderable 
from  the  furtheft  French  Settlements  in  Canada  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  they  were  going  to  reconnoitre.  Pru- 
dence required  that  they  (hould  fecure  that  tradL  He 
began,  therefore,  by  erecting  Several  polls,  whicn  took 
up  more  time  than  he  imagined,  becaufe  the  works  were 
often  interrupted  by  unforefeen  incidents.  When  time 
and  caution  had  brought  all  things  to  the  point  he  wilhed, 
he  failed  down  the  Mifiifippi  in  1682,  and  found  that  it 
ran  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  as  had  been  before  con* 
jedtured, 

This  was  a great  point  gained.  La  Salle,  who  well 
knew  what  remained  to  be  done,  hafiened  back  to  Que- 
bec, and  went  over  to  France,  to  propofe  the  difcovery 
of  the  Miffifippi  by  fea,  and  the  eftabiifhment  of  a co- 
lony, which  could  not  fail  of  being  a very  important  one. 

His  fcheme  gained  credit,  and  he  obtained  four  Snips  of 
different  rate^,  with  about  1 50  men.  He  miffed  the  Spot 
by  fleerin'?  too  far  wellward,  and  on  the  10th  of  January 
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BXVL  K l685,  foUnd  himfelf  inthe  bay  of  St.  Bernard,  diftant  2 
v— hundred  leagues  from  the  Miffifxppi.  This  error  might 
have  been  reaified  ; but  La  Salle,  who  was  of  a haughty 
and  un  foci  able  temper,  had  quarrelled  with  the  command- 
er of  his  little  fleet,  and  as  he  did  not  chafe  to  lay  him- 
felf under  that  obligation  to  him,  he  difmiffed  him  j and 
prepofiefled  with  a notion  that  the  river  he  had  entered 
could  be  nothing  more  than  an  arm  of  the  great  one 
which  he  was  commiffioned  to  reconnoitre,  he  imagined 
he  could  complete  the  undertaking  by  himfelf.  But  being 
foon  undeceived,  he  loft  fight  of  his  million.  It  is  laid 
that  inftead  of  looking  for  guides  among  the  favages,  who 
would  have  directed  him  to  his  deftination,  he  chofe  to  go 
nearer  the  Spaniards,  and  inform  himfelf  of  the  famous 
mines  of  St.  Barbe.  He  was  wholly  taken  up  with  this 
abfurd  projeft,  -when  he  was  murdered  by  fome  of  his 
companions,  who  could  no  longer  put  up  with  his  ill- 
treatment,  obftinacy,  and  unfufFerable  pride. 

The  death  of  the  leader  difperfed  the  aflociates.  The 
villains  who  had  murdered  him,  fell  by  each  other’s  hanck 
Several  incorporated  with  the  natives.  Many  perifhed 
by  hunger  and  fatigue.  The  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico, 
alarmed  at  the  report  of  this  undertaking,  had  croffed 
the  country,  and  meeting  with  thefe  fugitives,  took  fome 
of  them,  and  fent  them  to  work  in  the  mines,  where 
they  ended  their  days.  Thofe  who  had  Ihut  themfelves. 
up  in  the  little  fort  they  had  ere&ed,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  favages.  Only  feven  men  efcaped,  who  embarked  on 
the  Miffifippi,  which  they  had  at  laft  difcovered  by  land, 
and  came  to  Canada  Thefe  misfortunes  blotted  out  the 
remembrance  of  Louifiana  in  France.  • 

The  attention  of  the  miniftry  was  again  rouzed  in 
5697,  by  d’Y  berville,  a gentleman  of  Canada,  who  had 
diftingmlhed  himfelf  by  fome  exceeding  bold  and  fortunate 
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ftrokes  at  Hudfon’s  bay,  in  Acadia  and  Newfoundland.  B K. 
He  was  fent  out  from  Rochefort  with  two  {hips,  and  he  . ’ , 

entered  the  Miflifippi  on  the  2d  of  July  1699.  He  failed 
up  the  river  high  enough  to  be  convinced  by  his  own  in- 
fpeXion  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its  banks.  He  con- 
tented hknfelf,  however,  with  erecting  a (mail  fort,  which 
did  not  long  continue,  and  proceeded  to  another  fpot  to 
fettle  his  little  colony,  chiefly  confiding  of  Canadians. 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Miflifippi  and  Penfacola,  The  ^ 
a Settlement  newly  ereded  by  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  lle  in  the 
is  a coaft  of  about  forty  leagues  in  extent.  It  is  every 
where  fo  flat,  that  trading  {hips  cannot  come  within  fourtered  by 
leagues  of  the  {hore,  or  even  the  lighted  brigs  within  *fie 
two  leagues.  The  foil,  which  is  entirely  fandy,  is  equally  call  it 
unfit  for  culture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Nothing  Louifcffla* 
grows  there  but  a few  fluttered  cedars  and  fir  trees.  The 
climate  is  fo  exceedingly  hot,'  when  the  rays  of  the  fun 
have  fallen  upon  thefe  fands,  that  in  fome  feafons  the 
heat  would  be  intolerable',  were  it  not  for  a light  breeze. 

Which  fprings  up  regularly  at  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  never  falls  but  in  the  evening.  In  this  great  fpace, 
there  is  a place  called  Biloxi,  from  the  name  of  a favage 
nation,  that  formerly  made  fome  day  there.  This  fi- 
tuation,  the  mod  barren  and  mod  inconvenient  upon  the 
whole  coad,  was  made  choice  of,  to  fix  the  few  men 
d’Yberville  had  brought  thither,  and  who  had  been  al- 
lured by  the  mod  fanguine  expectations. 

Two  years  after,  a frefh  colony  arrived,  and  was 
placed  thirteen  leagues  to  the  ead  of  Biloxi,  not  far  from 
Penfacola.  The  banks  of  the  Mobile,  which  is  no 
where  navigable  but  for  boats,  though  rather  a long  river, 
were  judged  to  be  worth  inhabiting.  The  poornefs  of  the 
grounds,  was  not  thought  a diffident  objection.  It  was 
determined  that  the  connexions  they  would  form  with 
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BXV?  Kthe  Spaniard  and  neighbouring  Indians,  would  compen- 

v. k-’  i late  all  thefe  difadvantages.  An  ifiand  fituated  oppofite 

to  the  Mobile,  at  a diftance  of  four  leagues,  offered  a 
harbour,  which  might  be  confidered  as  the  fea  port  of  the 
new  colony.  It  was  named  the  Ifle  of  Dauphin.  It  was 
perfectly  convenient  for  unloading  the  French  goods, 
which  till  then  they  had  been  obliged  to  fend  afhore  in 
boats.  This  ifiand,  though  a barren  one,  was  foon  peo- 
pled, and  became  the  chief  fettlement  of  the  colony;  till 
the  winds  which  had  formed  it  with  fands,  heaped  them 
up  to  fuch  a degree  in  the  year  1717,  as  to  deprive  it  of 
the  only  advantage  that  had  given  it  fome  kind  of  reputa- 
tion. 

It  could  not  reafonably  be  expe&ed  that  a colony  fixed 
upon  fuch  a territory  fhould  make  any  progrefs.  T he 
death  of  Yberville,  who  perifbed  glorioufly  before  the 
Havanna  in  1702,  at  fea  in  the  fervice  of  his  country, 
put  an  end  to  the  fmall  remaining  hopes  of  the  colonifts. 
France  was  fo  deeply  engaged  in  an  unhappy  war,  that 
no  affiftance  could  be  expedfed  from  that  quarter.  They 
all  thought  t'nemfelves  totally  forfaken ; and  thofe  who 
entertained  fome  hopes  of  finding  a fettlement  elfewhere, 
haflened  to  go  in  queft  of  it.  The  few  whom  neceffity 
compelled  to  ftay  behind,  fubfifted  upon  vegetables,  or 
lived  by  excurfions  amongft  the  Indians.  The  colony 
was  reduced  to  twenty-eight  families  each  completely  mi- 
ferable,  when  Crofat  petitioned  for  and  obtained  the  ex- 
clufive  trade  of  Louifiana  in  1712. 

Crosat  was  one  of  thofe  men,  who  W2S  born  for  great 
undertakings,  he  pofTefled  that  fuperiority  of  talents  and 
fentiments  which  enabled  him  to  undertake  the  greateft 
actions,  and  condefcend  to  the  leaft  for  the  fervice  of  the 
Rate,  and  wilhed  to  derive  all  his  fame  from  the  glory  of 
his  country.  The  foil  of  Louifiana  was  not  the  objedl  of 
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this  a £tive  genius.  He  could  not  be  ignorant  of  its  bar-  B O O K 

rennefs'  nor  did  it  ever  appear  that  he  had  any  thoughts  or  v v , 

attempting  to  improve  it.'  His  intention  was  tp  open 
communications  both  by  land  and  fea  with  old  and  new, 

Mexico,  to  pour  in  all  kinds  of  merchandife  into  thofe. 
parts,  and  to  draw  from  thence  a vaft  quantity  of  piaftres. 

The  conceffion  he  had  afked  for,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  natural  and  neceffary  mart  for  his  vaft  operations;  and 
all  the  fteps  taken  by  his  agents  were  regulated  upon  this 
noble  plan.  But  being  undeceived  by  feveral  unfucceEful 
attempts,  he  relinquilhed  his  fcheme,  and  in  i?i7,  was 
glad  to  refign  his  privilege  to  a company  whofe  fuccefs 
aftonifhed  the  whole  world. 

This  company  was  feton  foot  by  Law,  that  celebrated  Louifiana 
Scotchman,  of  whom  no  fettled  judgment  could  be  formed ^ery  £a_ 
at  the  time  he  appeared,  but  whofe  name  now  (hands  be- *?ous m ^ 
tween  the  crowd  of  mere  adventurers  and  the  ihort  lift  ofLewis,s 
great  men.  This  daring  genius  had  made  it  his  bufinefsiyftem. 
from  his  infancy  to  obfetve  attentively  the  feveral  powers 
of  Europe,  to  examine  their  feveral  fprings,  and  to  cal-, 
culate  the  ftrength  of  each.  He  was  Angularly  ft  ruck 
with  the  confufion  into  which  the  ambition  of  Lewis 
XIV.  had  thrown  the  kingdom  of  France.  He  thought 
the  unravelling  of  this  chaos  was  a talk  worthy  of  him, 
and  flattered  himfelf  he  could  accomplifh  it.  1 he  very 
greatnefs  of  his  plan  could  not  fail  of  recommending  it 
to  the  regent,  who  held  the  reins  of  government,  ftnce 
the  demife  of  the  monarch  has  reftored  peace  to  Europe. 

The  fcheme  was,  by  fpeedily  paying  off  the  national 
debt,  to  clear  the  public  revenue  of  the  enormous  mte- 
refts  which  abforbed  it.  The  introduction  'of  paper  cre- 
dit could  alone  effetff  this  revolution,  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times  feemed  abfolutely  to  require.  The  pub- 
lic creditors  came  into  this  novelty  the  more  readily,  as 
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BXVL  K thCy  knCW  they  might  at  any  time  change  thefe  notes 
i . — Alares  in  the  company.  The  company,  on  the  other 

hand,  -could  not  fail  of  means  to  anfwer  fo  many  engage- 
ments; fince,  independent  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes, 
which  was  to  center  in  their  hands,  as  being  a company 
of  finance,  they  had  a new  channel  as  a commercial 
company,  through  which  immenfe  riches  were  expected 
to  come  in. 

Since  the  Spaniard,  Ferdinand'  de  Soto,  had  perifhed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Miflifippi,  about  the  year  1538,  an 
opinion  had  prevailed  that  thofe  regions  contained  im- 
menfe treafures.  It  was  a matter  of  doubt  where  thefe 
riches  were  fituated  ; but  ftill  the  celebrated  mines  of  St. 
Barbe  were  talked  of  with  rapture.  If  they  feemed  for  a 
time  forgotten,  it  was  only  to  make  them  again  be  attend- 
ed to  with  the  greater  eagernels.  Law  availed  himfelf  of 
this  credulity,  and  took  care  to  feed  and  increafe  it  by 
myfierious  reports.  It  was  rumoured  as  a fecret  that 
thefe  and  many  other  mines  had  at  laft  been  found  out* 
but  that  they  were  far  richer  than  fame  had  reprefented 
them.  To  give  the  greater  weight  to  this  falfehood, 
which  had  already  gained  too  much  credit,  a number  of 
Workmen  were  lent  over  to  work  thefe  fuppofed  valuable 
mines  with  troops  to  fupport  them. 

It  is  inconceivable  what  a fudden  impreffion  this  ftra- 
tagem  made  upon  a nation  naturally  fond  of  novelty. 
All  men  were  pofiefied  with  an  inordinate  defire  of  hav- 
ing fhares  in  the  new  company.  Every  fpeculation, 
fcheme  and  expectation  was  directed  to  this  channel. 
The  Miffifippi  became  the  grand  objeCt  and  the  ultimate 
end  of  all  purfuits.  The  adventurers  were  not  content 
with  a bare  afiociation  with  the  company  which  had  ob- 
tained the  difpofal  of  that  fine  country.  They  were  ap- 
plied to  from  all  quarters  for  large  traCts  of  land  for 
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plantations,  which,  it  was  given  out,  were  to  yield  inaBO^OK 
few  years  the  centuple  of  what  fhould  be  laid  out  upon  , * , 

them.  Whatever  was  the  motive,  whether  intereft  or 
conviction,  or  flattery,  thofe  who  were  accounted  the 
moft  fen  Able  men  in  the  nation,  the  richeft  and  the  moft 
efteemed,  were  the  mod  forward  in  forming  thefe  fettle- 
ments.  Others  were  drawn  in  by  their  example,  and 
thofe  whofe  fortunes  would  not  permit  them  to  become 
proprietors,  made  intereft  to  have  the  management  of  the 
plantations,  or,  at  leaftN  to  work  in  them. 

During  the  heat  of  this  ferment,  all  perfons  who 
offered  themfelves,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  were 
promifcuoufly  crowded  into  Chips  without  any  care.  They 
were  landed  upon  the  fands  of  the  Biloxi,  where  they  pe- 
rifhed  by  thoufands,  with  want  and  vexation.  They 
might  have  been  carried  up  the  Mifiifippi,  and  landed  irm- 
mediately  upon  the  country  they  were  to  clear;  but  it 
never  once  occurred  to  the  managers  of  the  enterprize, 
to  fend  proper  boats  for  that  purpofe.  Even  after  they 
had  found  that  the  (hips  coming  from  Europe  could  fail 
up  the  river,  the  head  quarters  ftill  continued  to  be  the 
grave  of  thofe  fad  and  numerous  viClims  that  had  fallen 
a facrifice  to  a political  impofture.  The  head  quarters 
were  not  removed  to  New  Orleans  till  five  years  after, 
that  is,  till  hardly  any  were  left  of  thofe  unfortunate 
people  who  had  been  weak  enough  to  quit  their  native 
country  upon  fuch  uncertain  profpeCts. 

But  at  this  late  period,  the  charm  was  diflolved,  and 
the  mines  were  vanifhed.  Nothing  remained  but.  the  con- 
fufion  of  having  been  milled  by  chimerical  notions. 
Louifiana  fhared  the  fate  of  thofe  extraordinary  men  who 
have  been  too  highly  extolled,  and  are  afterwards  punifh- 
ed  for  this  unmerited  fame,  by  debafing  them  below  their 
real  worth.  This  inchanted  country  was  now  held  in 
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BOO  K execration. 

XVI. 

v— 1 Miffifippi  was  the  terror  of  free  men. 


Its  very  name  became 


a reproach.  The 
No  recruits  were 
to  be  found  to  fend  thither,  but  fuch  as  were  taken  from 
prifons  and  houfes  of  ill  fame.  It  became  the  receptacle 
of  the  loweft  and  molt  profligate  perfons  in  the  kingdom. 

What  could  be  expelled  from  an  edifice  made  up  of 
y fuch  materials?  Vicious  men  will  neither  people  a coun- 
try, nor  work,  nor  fix  themfelves.  Many  of  the  wretch- 
es who  had  been  tranfported  into  thefe  favage  climates 
went  and  exhibited  the  loathfome  fpedtacle  of  their 
wretchednefs,  in  the  Englifh  or  Spanifh  fettlements. 
Others  perifhed  fpeedily  by  the  poifon  they  were  tainted 
with  before  they  left  Europe.  The  greater  number  wan- 
dered miferably  about  the  woods,  till  hunger  and  weari- 
nefs  put  an  end  to  their  exiftence.  Nothing  was  yet  be- 
gun in  the  colony,  though  twenty-five  millions  (c)  of 
livres  had  been  funk  there.  The  managers  of  the  com- 
pany that  advanced  thefe  enormous  fums,  ridiculoufly 
pretended  that  in  the  capital  of  France  they  could  lay 
the  plan  of  the  undertakings  that  were  fit  for  America. 
Paris,  which  is  not  even  acquainted  with  its  own  provin- 
ces, which  itdefpifes  and  drains,  wanted  to  fubmit  every 
thing  to  the  operations  of  thefe  hafty  and  frivolous  calcu- 
lators. From  the  company’s  office,  they  pretended  to 
regulate  and  diredt  every  inhabitant  of  Louifiana,  and  to 
impofe  fuch  clogs  and  fetters  as  fbould  all  turn  out  to  the 
advantage  of  the  monopoly.  Had  they  granted  fome  tri- 
fling encouragements  to  reputable  fettlers,  who  might  have 
been  allured  into  the  colony,  by  fecuring  to  them  that  li- 
berty which  every  man  covets,  that  property  which  every 
man  has  a right  to  expedt  from  his  own  labour,  and  that 
protedtion  which  is  due  from  every  fociety  to  its  members; 
fuch  encouragements,  given  to  proprietors  diredled  by 
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local  circumftances,  and  enlightened  by  felf-intereft,  B O OK. 
would  have  been  produ&ive  of  far  greater  and  more  laft-  v_lv„ 
ing  efFefts,  more  extenfive,  folid  and  profitable  fettle- 
ments,  than  any  the  company  could  ever  make  with  all 
their  treafures,  difpenfed  and  managed  by  agents  who 
could  neither  have  all  the  knowledge  requifite  to  conduct 
fo  many  various  operations,  nor  even  be  a&uated  by  any 
immediate  intereft  in  the  fuccefs. 

Yet  the  miniftry  thought  it  conducive  to  the  welfare 


of  the  ftate,  to  leave  the  concerns  of  Louifiana  in  the 
hands  of  the  company  ; which  was  under  a neceffity  of 
exertine  its  utmoft  intereft  to  obtain  leave  to  alienate  that 
part  of  its  privilege.  It  was  even  obliged  to  purchafe  this 
favour  in  1731,  by  paying  down  the  fum  of  1,450,000 
livres  \{d)  for  there  are  fome  ftates  where  the  right  of 
being  ruined,  of  extricating  one’s  felf  from  deftru&ion, 
and  of  enriching  one’s  felf,  are  equally  purchafed ; be- 
-caufe  good  or  evil,  whether  public  or  private,  may  prove 
an  object  of  finance.  But  after  all,  what  was  to  become 
of  this  region,  fo  much  dxtolled,  fomuch  vilified,  when 
It  came  to  be  in  reality  a national  poffefiion  ? 

Louisiana  is  a vaft  country,  bounded  to  the  fouth  by ^ 
the  fea ; to  the  eaft  by  Carolina;  to  the  weft  by  New  fertility,. 
Mexico  ; to  the  north  by  that  part  of  Canada  whofe 
known  lands  are  fuppofed  to  extend  as  far  as  Hudfon’sbitants  of 
bay.  It  is  impofiible  to  afcertain  the  exadt  length  of  it ; Louifiana. 
but  it  is  thought  to  be  about  two  hundred  leagues  broad, 
between  the  Englifh  and  Spanifh  fettlements. 

In  fo  extenfive  a country,  the  climate  cannot  be  the 
•fame  throughout.  It  was  no  where  found  to  be  fuch  as 
was  expected  from  its  latitude.  Lower  Louifiana,  though 
in  the  fame  degree  as  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  is  no  hotter 
than  the  fouth  of  France  ; and  thofe  parts  of  it  that  are 
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BXVLKfltUated  in  the  35th  and  36th  degrees,  are  no  warmer 

l w than  the  northern  provinces  of  the  mother  country.  This 

phcenomenon,  which  feems  fo  extraordinary  to  a common 
obferver,  may  be  accounted  for  by  a natural ift,  from  the 
thick  forefts  which  prevent  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  heat- 
ing the  ground  ; the  numberlefs  rivers  which  keep  it  con* 
Rantly  damp  ; and  the  winds  which  blow  from  the  north 
over  a vaft  extent  of  land. 

The  Iky  is  feldom  clouded  the  fun,  which  gives  life 
to  every  thing,  fhining  almoft  every  day.  It  rains  very 
little,  and  never  except  in  heavy  fhowers ; but  plentiful 
dews  fupply  the  place  of  rain  with  advantage. 

The  air  in  general  is  pure,  but  much  more  fo  in  upper 
than  in  lower  Louifiana.  In  this  happy  climate,  the  wo- 
men are  bleffed  with  a pleafmg  figure,  and  the  men  are 
lefs  fubjeft  to  diforders  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  have 
fewer  infirmities  in  old  age  than  the  Europeans. 

Before  the  nature  of  the  loil  had  been  tried,  it  mull 
have  been  imagined  to  be  excellent.  It  abounded  with 
wild  fruits,  very  pleafant  to  the  tafte.  It  fupplied  a great 
number  of  birds  and  wild  beafts  with  copious  fubfiftence. 
The  meadows,  formed  by  nature  alone,  were  covered 
with  roebucks  and  bifons.  Perhaps,  there  are  no  trees  up- 
on the  earth  to  be  compared  with  thofe  of  Louifiana  for 
height,  variety  and  thicknefs.  If  it  afforded  no  woods 
for  dying,  it  is  becaufe  none  will  grow  anywhere  except 
between  the  tropics.  Since  the  foil  has  been  tried  in  fe- 
veral  diftridls,  it  has  been  found  to  be  fit  for  all  kinds  of 
culture. 

The  head  of  that  famous  river  which  divides  this  im- 
menfe  country  from  north  to  fouth  almoft  in  two  equal 
parts,  has  never  yet  been  difcovered.  The  boldeft  tra- 
vellers have  not  gene  higher  up  than  about  a hundred 
leagues  above  the  fall  of  St.  Anthony,  which  interrupts 

its 
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ks  courfe  by  a pretty  high  cafcade,  about  the  46th  de-  B OOK 
gree  of  latitude.  From  thence  to  the  fea,  that  is,  for 
the  fpace  of  about  7C0  leagues,  the  navigation  is  no 
where  interrupted.  The  Miffifippi  flows  unobftruaed 
into  the  ocean,  after  being  enlarged  by  the  river  of  the 
Illinois,  the  Miffouri,  the  Wabache,  and  a great  number 
of  lefler  rivers.  Every  thing  concurs  to  fhew  that  this 
river  has  enlarged  its  bed  by  near  a hundred  leagues, 

■ confifting  of  new  made  ground,  as  not  a fingle  ftone  is  to 
be  found  in  it.  The  fea,  throwing  up  again  that  pro- 
digious quantity  of  mud,  leaves  of  reeds,  boughs  and 
flumps  of  trees,  which  the  Miffifippi  is  continually  wafh- 
ing  down;  all  thefe  materials,  pufhed  backward  and 
forward,  collea  and  bind  themfelves  into  a folid  mafs, 
which  continually  tends  to  the  prolongation  of  this  vafl: 
continent.  Another  and  ftill  more  ftriking  Angularity, 
which,  perhaps,  is  no  where  elfe  to  be  met  with,  is  that 
the  waters  of  this  great  river,  when  once  they  are  got 
out  of  its  bed,  never  return  into  it  again.  The  reafon 
is  this. 

The  Miffifippi  is  annually  fwelled  by  the  melting  of 
the  fnows  in  the  north,  which  begins  in  March,  and  con- 
tinues for  about  three  months.  The  river  lies  very  deep 
at  the  upper  part,  and  does  not  overflow  on  the  eaft  Ade 
till  it  comes  within  Axty  leagues  of  the  fea,  nor  on  the 
weft  Ade  till  within  a hundred  leagues  ; that  is  to  fay,  on 
the  low  lands  which  we  imagine  to  be  new  ground. 

Thefe  muddy  grounds,  like  all  others  that  have  not  yet 
acquired  their  due  confiftence,  bear  a prodigious  quantity 
of  large  reeds,  which  flop  and  entangle  all  extraneous 
bodies  that  are  wafhed  down  the  river.  The  collection 
of  all  thefe  fragments,  with  the  flitne  that  fills  up  the  in- 
ter ft  ices,  in  procefs  of  time  raifes  the  banks  higher  than 
the  adjacent  ground  j fo  that  the  waters,  once  overflow- 
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Ked,  are  prevented  by  this  obftacle  from  the  poffibility  of 
returning  into  their  former  channels  ; and  are,  therefore, 
compelled  to  force  an  outlet  for  themfelves  into  the  fea, 
by  gliding  through  the  Lands. 

When  we  confider  only  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
Miffifippi,  we  are  apt  to  think  the  navigation  of  it  mull 
be  eafy  ; but  this  is  a miftake.  It  is  very  tedious,  even  in 
coming' down,  becaufe  it  would  be  dangerous  to  continue 
it  by  night  in  dark  weather,  and  becaufe  the  light  canoes 
made  of  bark,  which  are  fo  convenient  on  all  other  ri- 
vers, are  not  fufficient  upon  this.  It  requires  larger  boats 
which  are  confequently  heavier,  and  not  fo  eafily  ma- 
naged. Without  thefe  precautions,  as  the  river  is  always 
full  of  trees  that  fall  from  its  own  banks,  or  float  into 
it  from  other  rivers,  the  boats  would  be  in  continual 
danger  of  firiking  againft  the  boughs  or  roots  of  fome 
tree  lying  under  water.  The  difficulties  are  greater  flill 
in  going  up. 

At  a certain  diftance  from  land,  before  we  enter  the 
Miffifippi,  we  muft  take  care  to  keep  clear  of  the  float- 
ing wood  that  is  come  down  from  Louifiana.  The  coaft 
is  fo  flat,  that  one  can  hardly  fee  it  at  the  diflance  of  two 
leagues,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  come  at  it.  The  river  has 
a great  many  mouths,  they  are  continually  {hitting,  and 
moft  of  them  are  very  {hallow.  When  a vefiel  has  hap- 
pily furmounted  all  thefe  obflacles,  {he  may  fail  up  quietly 
enough  for  ten  or  eleven  leagues,  through  an  open  and 
fandy  country.  We  then  meet  with  fuch  thick  forefts 
on  each  fide,  that  they  wholly  intercept  the  winds.  Such 
a dead  calm  prevails,  that  it  commonly  takes  up  a month 
to  get  through  a fpace  of  twenty  leagues;  and  this  is 
not  to  be  done  but  by  fucceffivcly  fattening'  the  cordage 
to  fome  great  tree.  The  difficulty  is  increafed  in  getting 
beyond  the  foreft,  which  terminates  at  the  turn  belonging 
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to  the  EngTifh,  by  a^crefcent  that  fhuts  almoft  clofe.  TheB  OO 
reft  of  the 'navigation,  upon  fuch  a rapid  ftream,  and  fo 
full  of  currents,  is  performed  in  boats  'that  go  with  pars 
and  fails,  and  are  forced  to  crofs  from  point  to  point;  and 
when  they  fet  out  by  break  of  day,  have  made  a conftder- 
able  progrefs,  if  they  have  only  advanced  Eve  or  fix  leagues 
by  the  clofe  of  the  evening.  The  Europeans  who  have 
entered  upon  this  navigation,  take  along  with  them  fome 
Indian  huntfmen,  who  follow  by  land,  and  fupply  them 
v/ith  fubfiftence  during  the  three  months  and  a half  that 
are  employed  in  going  from  one  extremity  of  the  colony 
to  the  other. 

These  are  the  only  difficulties-  the  French  have  met 
with  in  forming  their  fettlements  on  the  vaft  region  of 
Louifiana.  The  Englifh,  fettled  in  the  eaft,  were  too 
affiduoufly  engaged  in  their  own  cultures,  tonegle&them 
for  the  fake  of  ravaging  diftant  regions,  -and  have  fel- 
dom  fucceeded  in  feducing,  even  for  a ftiort  time,  the 
fmall  wandering  nations  between  the  two  colonies.  The 
Spaniards,  unfortunately  for  themfelves,  were  more  tur- 
bulent to  the  weft.  The  defire  of  getting  rid  of  a neigh- 
bour whofe  reftlefs  difpofition  might  one  day  be  prejudi- 
cial to  them  in  New  Mexico,  induced  them  in  1720  to 
form  the  plan  of  a fettlement  far  beyond  the  lands  which 
till  then  had  terminated  their  boundaries.  The  nume- 
rous caravans  that  were  to  compofe  this  new  colony,  fet 
out  from  Santa  Fe,  with  all  the  requifites  for  a permanent 
habitation.  They  direded  their  march  towards  the  Oza- 
ges,  whom  they  wanted  to  induce  to  join  with  them  in 
extirpating  an  indigenous  nation,  who  were  neigh- 
bours and  enemies 'to  the  Ozages,  and  whofe  territory 
they  intended  to  occupy.  The  Spaniards  accidentally 
miffed  their  way,  and  went  diredly  to  that  very  na- 
tion whofe  ruin  they  were  meditating  ; and  miftaking 
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BXV?  K thefe  Indians  for  the  °zages>  opened  their  purpofe  with* 
i.  ; out  referve. 

The  chief  of  the  Miffourys,  being  informed  by  this 
fingular  miflake  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him  and 
his  people,  diffembled  his  refentment.  He  told  them  he 
would  gladly  concur  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  undertaking, 
and  only  defired  they  would  allow  him  two  days  to  af- 
' femble  his  warriors.  When  they  were  armed  to  the 
number  of  two  thoufand,  they  fell  upon  the  Spaniards, 
whom  they  had  amufed  with  feafling,  and  dancing,  and 
whom  they  found  fall  afleep,  and  maffacred  them  all,  with- 
out diflindtion  of  age  or  fex.  The  chaplain  alone  efcaped  the 
(laughter,  and  he  owed  his  prefervation  to  the  fingularity 
of  his  drefs.  This  cataflrophe  having  fecured  the  tran- 
quility of  Louifiana,  on  the  fide  where  it  was  molt  threat- 
ened, it  could  only  be  molefled  by  the  natives  j but  thefe 
were  not  much  to  be  feared. 

These  favages  were  divided  into  feveral  nations,  none 
of  them  very  populous,  and  all  at  enmity  with  each 
other,  though  feparated  by  immenfe  deferts.  Mod  of 
them  had  a fixed  abode,  and  almod  all  worfhipped  the 
fun.  Their  houfes  were  made  of  nothing  but  leaves 
twifted  together,  and  ftretched  upon  a number  of  flakes. 
Thofe  who  did  not  go  quite  naked,  were  only  covered 
with  the  fkins  of  wild  beads.  They  lived  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  hunting  and  fifhing,  upon  maize,  and  fome  fpon- 
taneous  fruits.  Their  cuftoms  were  nearly  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  the  favages  of  Canada,  but  they  poffeffed  a leffer 
degree  of  flrength  and  courage,  of  quicknefs  and  faga- 
cifcy  ; and  their  charadler  was  lefs  marked.  Without  con- 
fidering  the  natural  caufes,  which  might  contribute  to 
this  difference,  the  favages  of  Louifiana  were  under  the 
dominion  of  chiefs,  who  exercifed  almofl  an  abfolute  au- 
thority over  them. 
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Amongst  thefe  nations,  the  only  one  that  drew  any  B OOK 

kind  of  attention,  was  that  of  the  Natches.  They  obey-  < 

ed  one  man,  who  ftiled  himfelf  the  fun  ; becaufe  he  bore 
upon  his  breaft  the  image  of  that  luminary,  from  which 
he  claimed  his  defcent.  The  police,  war,  religion,  all 
depended  upon  him.  The  whole  univerfe  could  not,  per- 
haps, have  produced  fo  complete  a defpot.  T he  wife  of 
this  fun,  as  he  was  called,  was  invefted  with  as  much  au- 
thority as  himfelf.  When  any  one  of  theie  enflaved  fa- 
vages  had  the  misfortune  to  have  difpleafed  either  of  his 
matters,  they  would  fay  to  their  guards,  Rid  me  of  that 
dog,  and  they  were  inftantly  obeyed.  All  labour  was  un- 
dertaken in  common,  and  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ruler,  who  diftributed  the  produce  as  he  thought  proper. 

When  either  he  or  his  wife  died,  their  guards  never 
failed  to  kill  themfelves,  that  they  might  attend  and  ferve 
them  in  the  next  world.  The  religion  of  the  Natches, 
with  much  the  fame  tenets  as  that  of  other  favages,  had 
moreoutw’ard  ceremonies,  and  confequently  was  attended 
with  more  mifchievous  effects.  Yet  there  was  but  one  tem- 
ple for  the  whole  nation.  It  happened  that  this  temple  once 
caught  fire,  and  the  confirmation  was  general.  They 
tried  in  vain  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  flames.  Some 
mothers  threw  their  children  in,  and  at  laft  the  fire  was 
extinguifhed.  The  next  day  thefe  barbarous  heroines 
v/ere  extolled  in  a difcourfe  delivered  by  the  defpotic  pon- 
tiff. It  is  thus  that  his  authority  was  maintained.  It  is 
aftonifhing  how  fo  poor  and  fo  favage  a nation  could  be 
fo  cruelly  enflaved.  But  fuperftition  accounts  for  all  the 
unreafonable  actions  of  men.  That  alone  could  rob  a 
nation  of  its  liberty,  which  had  little  elfe  to  lofe. 

Yet  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Natches,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Miffifippi,  was  pleafant  and  fertile.  It  drew 
the  attention  of  the  firft  Frenchmen  who  failed  up  the 
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K river.  Far  from  opposing  their  intention  of  fettling  there, 
thefe  people  affifted  them  in  it.  Reciprocal  and  beneficial 
exchanges  laid  the  foundation  of  a lading  friendfhip  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  It  might  have  proved  fo,  had 
not  the  avidity  of  the  Europeans  weakened  the  connexion. 
The  ft  rangers  at  firft  defined  only  to  agree  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  country.  Afterwards,  they  fet  their  own 
price  upon  them.  At  laft  they  found  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  have  them  for  nothing.  Their  audacity 
grew  to  fuch  a pitch  as  to  drive  away  the  old  inhabitants 
from  the  fields  they  had  cleared. 

This  tyranny  provoked  the  favages.  In  vain  they  had 
recourfe  to  intreaties,  and  to  force.  Every  thing  was 
either  ineffectual  or  proved  fatal  to  them.  Thefe  repeat- 
ed provocations  at  laft  engaged  them  to  endeavour  to  ftir 
up  all  the  eaftern  nations,  whofie  difpofitions  they  were 
acquainted  with;  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1729,  they  fucceeded  in  forming  an  univerfal  league, 
the  purport  of  which  was  to  affaffinate  all  the  oppreffors 
at  the  fame  inftant.  As  the  art  of  writing  was  unknown 
to  the  confederate  nations,  they  agreed  to  count  a certain 
number  of  bits  of  wood  that  each  was  to  keep.  One  of 
thefe  was  to  be  burnt  every  day,  and  the  laft  was  to  be 
the  fignal  for  the  maflacre. 

The  wife  of  the  great  chief  was  informed  of  the  plot, 
by  a fon  fhe  had  by  a Frenchman.  She  mentioned 
it  three  or  four  times  to  the  French  commanding  officer 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  acquainted  him  with  all  the 
particulars.  This  intelligence  was  difregarded ; but  fhe 
ftill  perfifted  in  her  refolution  of  faving  thefe  ftrangers, 
whom  love  had  as  it  were  naturalized  in  her  heart. 
Though  fhe  interefted  herfelf  fo  warmly  for  the  whole 
nation  merely  from  affe&ion  to  the  French  fettled  in 
her  own  town,  yet  fhe  determined  to  fave  thofe  fhe  had 
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never  Teen,  even  at  the  peril  of  thofe  (he  was  acquainted  B OOK 

with.  Her  dignitv  of  wife  of  the  fun,  giving  her  free , < 

accefs  to  the  temple,  where  the  bits  of  wood  were  depo- 
fited,  {he  took  away  one  or  more  of  them  every  day,  at 
the  hazard  of  battening-  the  deftrufticn  of  her  neigh- 
bours, fince  this  was  neceffary,  in  order  to  mfure  the 
fafety  of  the  reft.  Every  thing  happened  as  {he  expeaed. 

The  Natches,  on  the  day  indicated  by  the  ftgnal  agreed 
upon,  not  doubting  but  all  their  allies  were  at  that  in- 
ftant  perpetrating  the  fame  tragical  fcene,  rofe  upon  the 
French,  and  deftroyed  them  ; but  as  the  bits  of  wood 
had  not  been  ftolen  from  the  other  confpirators,  all  re- 
mained quiet  ; and  this  circumftance  alone  faved  the  riling 
colony.  In  cafe  of  a furprize,  they  had  nothing  to  op- 
pofe  to  fo  many  enemies,  but  a few  rotten  pales,  badly 
defended  by  a handful  of  undifciplined  vagabonds,  almoft 
unarmed. 

But  Perrier*  in  whom  the  authority  was  vefted,  did  not 
Jofe  that  prefence  of  mind  which  courage  infpires.  The 
lefs  he  was  able  to  refift,  the  more  haughtinefs  he  afteS- 
ed.  Thefe  appearances  had  fuch  an  effea,  that  either 
for  fear  of  being  fufpeaed,  or  in  hopes  of  pardon,  many 
of  the  confpirators  joined  with  him  to  deftroy  the  Natches. 

That  nation  was  put  to  the  fword,  their  houfes  were 
burnt,  and  no  remains  of  them  were  left  but  the  place 
they  had  formerly  filled. 

Some  fcattered  relics,'  however,  of  this  unfortunate 
people,  who  happened  to  be  at  a diftance  from  the  center 
of  their  dominions,  had  time  to  take  refuge  amongft  the 
Chichafaws,  the  moft  intrepid  nation  in  Louifiana,  They 
had  entered  into  the  league  againft  the  French,  more  ve- 
hemently than  the  reft  ; their  undaunted  and  generous 
fpirit  made  the  laws  of  hofpitality  inviolable  among  all 
favages  {till  more  facred  to  them  j fo  that  no  perfon  dared 
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XVL  K at  to  ProP°fe  to  them  to  deliver  up  the  Natch  es,  to 

, w om  they  had  afforded  refuge.  But  Bienville,  who  foon 

after  focceeded  Terrier,  had  the  boldnefs  to  demand  that 
thofe  fugitives  ffiould  be  given  up.  The  Indians  had 
the  courage  to  refufe;  and  he  immediately  fent  out  all 
the  troops  of  the  colony  againft  them  in  1736.  They 
formed  two  feparate  corps  ; one  was  repulfed  with  great 
lofs  before  the  principal  fort  of  the  Chickafaws  ; the  other 
was  totally  defeated  in  the  open  field.  A fecond  attempt 
was  made  four  years  after  to  fubdue  them  with  frefo  forces 
from  Europe  and  Canada.  The  French  arms  were  as 
unfuccefsful  as  before,  till  feme  fortunate  incidents  brought 
on  an  accommodation  with  the  Indians.  Since  that  pe- 
riod, nothing  has  difturbed  the  repofe  of  Louifiana.  We 
fhall  now  fee  to  what  pitch  of  profpenty  this  long  peace 
has  raifed  the  colony. 

French116  ThE  coafts  of  Louifiana>  which  are  all  fituated  on 
have  done  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  are  in  general  flat,  often  over- 

S.  Wd’  and  every  where  covered  with  fine  fand,  as  white 
as  fnow,  and  entirely  barren.  They  are  uninhabited  and 
uninhabitable.  No  forts  have  ever  been  erefted  there, 
becaufe  there  is  no  poffibility  of  invading  or  making  a 
defcent  upon  them.  The  French  have  formed  no  fettle- 
ments  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Miflifippi.  Indeed,  in 
1721,  they  had  fome  defigns  on  the  bav  of  St.  Barnard  • 
but  they  mifcarried  by  the  negleft  of  the  officer  who  was 
intrufted  with  the  execution  of  them.  Inftead  of  obey- 
ing the  orders  that  had  been  given  him,  he  entered  the 
river  Magdalena,  which  he  met  with  in  his  way,  failed 
five  or  fix  leagues  up  it,  carried  off  a few  favages,  and 
returned  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came.  The  next 
year,  when  they  attempted  to  repair  this  error,  they 

found  the  port  occupied  by  fome  Spaniards  from  Vera 
Cru?, 
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To  the  eaft  of  the  Miffifippi  Hands  fort  Mobile,  on  the  E 0^0  K 

hanks  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  the  courfe  of  which  v t 

extends  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues.  It 
is  intended  as  a check  upon  the  Chadfaws,  the  Aliba- 
mous,  and  feme  other  leffer  tribes,  to  keep  them  to  their 
alliance  with  France,  and  to  fecure  their  fur  trade.  The 
Spaniards  of  Penfacola  buy  up  fome  provifions  and  mer- 
chandife  at  this  fettlement. 

There  are  a great  number  of  outlets  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Miffifippi,  but  they  are  very  uncertain.  Many  of 
them  are  often  dry.  Some  will  only  admit  boats  ahd  ca- 
noes. Only  one  of  them  can  receive  fhips  of  five  hun- 
dred tons  burthen.  On  the  channel  through  which  they 
muff  fail,  a kind  of  citadel  is  built,  which  is  called  La 
Balife.  Twenty  leagues  higher  up  are  two  forts  which 
guard  both  fides  of  the  river,  and  defend  it  from  all  at- 
tacks. Though  they  are  in  themfelves  but  indifferent, 
they  would  be  mote  than  Efficient  to  oppofe  the  paffage 
of  a hundred  fhips,  more  efpecially  as  only  one  (hip 
could  come  in  at  a time,  and  even  that  could  neither  caff 
anchor,  nor  come  to  a mooring  at  tnat  place. 

New  Orleans  is  thefirft  fettlement  that  prefents  itfelf. 

It. is  thirty  leagues  diftant  from  the  fea.  It  was  begun  in 
1717,  but  acquired  no  firmnefs  till  1722,  when  it  be- 
came the  chief  place  of  the  colony.  Then  it  was  that 
the  plan  of  a handfome  city  was  traced  out,  which  has 
fince  rifen  by  flow  degrees.  The  ftreets  are  all  ffraight, 
and  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles.  They  form  fixty- 
five  iflets,  each  containing  fifty  toifes  fquare,  which  are 
divided  into  twelve  parcels  of  ground  for  as  many  inha- 
bitants to  build  upon.  The  huts  wnicli  formerly  covered 
this  great  fpace  are  now  exchanged  for  commodious  houfes 
moftly  built  with  brick.  They  are  all  furrounded  with 
canals.,  which  communicate  with  each  other,  This  was 

thought 
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thought  to  be  a neceffary  precaution  againft  the  floods. 
— •*  ^ ^is  city>  intended  to  be  the  center  of  ail  the  intercourfe 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony,  was  built 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river.  The  landing  is  fo  eafy  that 
the  largeft  (hips  need  only  make  a little  bridge  with  planks 
in  order  to  unload  their  goods.  But  when  the  waters 
are  out,  it  is  neceffary  they  fhould  haften  their  departure, 
bfecaufe  the  quantity  of  wood  that  floats  down  the  ri\/er 
at  that  time  would  accumulate  in  the  anchoring  place, 
and  would  cut  the  Jargeft  cables  afunder. 

An  aim  oft  uninterrupted  ftring  of  habitations  runs 
along  both  fides  of  the  river.  Below  new  Orleans,  they 
extend  but  five  leagues,  and  are  not  very  confiderable. 
Lower  down,  the  land  grows  narrower,  and  becomes  lefs 
to  the  fea  fide.  Upon  this  flip  of  land,  nothing  is  to  be 
feen  but  fands  and  marfhes  unfit  to  fhelter  man,  and  only 
intended  for  water  fowls  and  Mofchettoes.  The  planta- 
tions up  the  Miflifippi,  reach  ten  leagues  above  the  town* 
The  moft  diftant  have  been  cleared  by  Germans,  whofe 
indefatigable  labour  has  ereded  two  villages,  inhabited 
by  the  moft  laborious  men  in  the  colony.  All  along 
thefe  fifteen  leagues  of  cultivated  ground,  the  river,  has 
been  imbanked,  to  preferve  the  lands  from  the  inundati- 
ons, which  return  regularly  every  fpring.  This  bank  is 
preferved  by  broad  ditches,  cut  round  every  field,  to  drain 
off  the  waters,  which  might  otherwife  overthrow  this 
dike 

Throughout  the  whole  fpace,  the  foil  is  very  mud- 
dy, and  extremely  proper  for  produ&ions  that  require  a 
moift  fituation.  When  they  want  to  till  the  frefh  ground, 
they  firft  cut  down  the  great  reeds  with  which  it  is  overrun. 
As  foon  as  they  are  dry,  they  fet  fire  to  them.  Then  if  the 
earth  is  but  ever  fo  lightly  ftirred  up,  it  produces  great 
plenty  of  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  all  forts  of  grain,  pulfe 
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or  other  vegetables,  that  are  fown  upon  it,  except  wheat,  3 OOK 

which  -runs  to  grafs  frotn  the  too  great  luxuriancy  of  the  v. -v — - 

foil. 

Possibly  the  inhabitants,  which  are  fcattered  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  might  have  been  more  judicioufly 
placed  four  or  five  hundred  paces  further  off,  or  even  at 
the  diftance  of  half  a league,  upon  fome  little  eminences, 
which  are  very  common  near  that  fpot.  A more  pure  air 
and  a folid  bottom  would  have  been  found  there,  and, 
probably,  wheat  would  have  fucceeded,  when  the  woods 
had  been  cleared.  Nothing  would  have  been  equal  to  the 
fertility  of  the  grounds,  if  left  open  to  the  annual  inun- 
dation of  the  river ; becaufe  the  waters,  as  they  fub- 
fided,  would  conftantly  have  enriched  them  with  a frefh 
fupply  of  flime,  which  would  have  greatly  promoted  ve- 
getation. In  procefs  of  time,  nothing  would  have  been 
feen  on  both  Tides  of  the  Miffifippi  but  extenfive  paftures 
covered  with  innumerable  flocks  and  herds ; a range  of 
gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations  of  rice,'  fufficient  for 
a numerous  population*  This  glorious  profpe£t  might 
have  been  carried  on  from  New  Orleans,  all  over  lower 
Louifiana  ; and  thus  a fecond  France  would  have  ap- 
peared in  America. 

Instead  of  this  delightful  profpefl,  ten  leagues  above 
New  Orleans,  begins  an  immenfe  defert,  where  nothing  * 
is  to  be  feen  but  two  wretched  towns,  inhabited  by  ra- 
vages ; and  this  defert  extends  for  the  fpace  of  thirty 
leagues,  after  which  we  arrive  at  the  fpot  that  is  called 
Pointe  Coupee,  which  is  the  work  of  European  induftry. 

In  this  place  the  Miffifippi  formerly  took  a large  fweep. 

Some  Frenchmen,  by  digging  into  a rivulet  that  ran  be- 
hind a point  of  land,  brought;  the  waters  of  the  river 
into  it.  They  flowed  with  fuch  impetuofity  into  this 

pew  channel,  that  they  completed  the  cutting  off  of  the 

point. 
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XVI.  k an<^  by  circumftance  fourteen  leagues  of  the 

' v— ' navigation  have  been  faved.  The  old  bed  of  the  river 

was  foon  dry,  and  m a (hort  time  was  covered  with  fuch 
large  trees  as  aftoniihed  all  who  had  feen  them  fpring  up. 
This  happy  change  gave  life,  (lability  and  fame  to  one  of 
the  beft  fettlements  in  thofe  parts. 

The  inhabitants,  fettled  on  both  fides  of  the  river, 
have  adorned  their  abodes  with  all  kinds  of  European 
fruit-trees,  none  of  which  have  degenerated.  For  their 
own  confumption  they  cultivate  rice  and  maize,  and  for 
exportation  cotton,  and  efpecially  tobacco.  The  fale  of 
their  timber  is  Jikewife  a profitable  article. 

Twenty  leagues  above  the  Pointe  coupee,  the  Red  ri- 
ver falls  into  the  Miffifippi.  The  French  have  built  a 
fort  thirty-five  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  it.  It  was  in 
the  country  of  the  Natfitoches  that  this  foundation  of 
power  and  commerce  was  laid.  The  plan  was  to  convey 
into  the  colony  through  this  channel  the  gold  and  filver 
of  New  Mexico,  which  had  already  circulated  near  the 
fipot.  But  thefe  hopes  were  fruftrated  by  the  poverty  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  little  intercourfe  they  had  with 
richer  places.  The  only  advantage  reaped  fiom  that 
neighbourhood  was  that  it  fupplied  oxen,  and  horfes 
which  were  not  to  be  had  in  Louifiana.  Since  they  have 
been  multiplied  there,  fo  as  to  want  no  fupplies  from 
abroad,  that  poft  which  was  not  founded  upon  the  fyftem 
of  agriculture,  has  continually  degenerated  ; and  this  lofs 
is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  the  colony  of  the  Natches 
is  (till  more  in  a Rate  of  decay. 

Its  fituation,  which  is  at  a hundred  and  ten  leagues 
from  the  fea*  was  the  moft  favorable  that  Yberville  could 
meet  with  in  failing  up  the  river.  He  faw  no  finer  fpot, 
on  which  to  fix  the  capital  of  the  intended  colony.  All 
who  viewed  it  after  him,  were  equally  delighted  with  the 

ad- 
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advantages  it  prefented.  The  climate  was  healthy  and  B OOK 

temperate;  the  foil  fit  for  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  and, ' 

every  kind  of  culture;  the  ground  high  enough  to  be  m 
no  danger  from  the  inundations ; the  country  open,  ex- 
tenfive,  well  watered,  and  within  reach  of  every  fettle- 
ment  that  mightr  be  made.  Its  diftstnce  from  the  ocean 
was  no  impediment  to  the  arrival  of  the  Clips.  - So  fair  a 
profpeCt  had  foon  formed  a colony  of  five  hundred  men, 
when  their  intolerable  ambition  occafioned  their  total  de- 
ftruaion  by  the  hands  of  the  favages  whom  they  had 
provoked.  Thofe  who  came  after  to  fupply  their  place, 
and  avenge  their  death,  did  not  bring  this  fettlement  to 
any  greater  degree  of  profperity,  whether  it  was  owing 
to  negligence  on  their  parts,  or  to  their  meeting  with 
fiefh  difficulties. 

A hundred  and  twenty  leagues  above  the  Natches,  is 
the  colony  of  the  Akanfas.  It  would  have  become  very 
confiderable,  if,  the  nine  thoufand  Germans,  raifed  in  the 
Palatinate  with  a view  to  form  it,  had  arrived  there  fafe. 

They  were  an  honeft  and  induftrious  people ; but  they 
all  perifhed  before  they  got  thither.  The  Canadians  who 
fixed  there  in  coming  down  the  river,  found  a delightful 
climate,  a fruitful  foil,  eafy  circumftances  and  tranquilli- 
ty. As  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  live  with  favages, 
they  were  not  averfe  from  marrying  the  daughters  of  the 
Akanfas,  and  thefe  alliances  were  attended  with  the  hap- 
pieft  confequences.  There  never  was  the  leaft  coolnefs 
between  the  two  nations  which  were  united  by  thefe  in- 
termarriages, though  fo  different  from  each  other.  ^ hey 
have  lived  in  that  ftate  of  commerce,  and  that  intercourfe 
of  good  offices,  which  the  fluctuating  fituation  ot  affairs 
required  from  time  to  time. 

The  like  harmony,  though  in  a leffer  degree,  fubfifis 
among  the  Illinois,  who  are  three  hundred  leagues  difiant 

from 
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\°V°  K fr0m  ,the  Akan&s  * for  in  America  the  feveral  nations  are 

^ / not  clofe  together  as  they  are  in  Europe,  and  are  but  the 

more  independent,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  have 
no  chiefs  combined  together  to  fnatch  them  from  or  fa- 
crifice  them  to  each  other,  and  render  them  fo  miferable, 
that  it  becomes  a matter  of  indifference  to  them  to  which 
they  belong.  The  nation  of  the  Illinois,  the  moft  northern 
in  Louiftana,  was  continually  beaten,  and  continually  in 
danger  of  being  deftroyed  by  the  Iroquois  and  other  na- 
tions from  the  north,  when  the  French  arrived  among 
them  from  Canada.  Thefe  Europeans,  who  were  re- 
nowned for  their  valour  in  that  part  of  the  nfew  continent, 
were  welcomed  and  courted,  as  being  able  to  make  the 
beft  Hand  againft  an  old  and  inveterate  enemy.  The 
Grangers  have  multiplied,  fo  as  to  flock  fix  confiderable 
villages,  whilft  the  natives,  who  were  formerly  very  po- 
pulous, are  how  reduced  to  three  towns,  which  do’ not 
contain  above  two  thoufand  fouls  in  all.  Both  have  for- 
faken  the  river  which  gave  its  name  to  the  country,  in 
order  to  lettle  on  the  more  pleafant  and  fertile  banks  of 
the  Miffifippi,  near  the  place  where  their  own  river  falls 
• into  it.  7'his  fettlement,  the  fertility  of  which  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  exaggerate,  is  become  the  granary  of  the  whole 
colony,  and  could  furnifh  it  with  plenty  of  corn,  if  it 
were  peopled  even  as  far  as  to  the  fea.  But  it  falls  very 
fhort  of  fo  profperous  a ftate. 

Never  did  Louiflana  in  its  greateft  fplendour  reckon 
more  than  five  thoufand  white  people,  including  twelve 
hundred  men  who  compofed  the  military  force  of  the  co- 
lony. 7 his  inconfiderable  population  was  difperfed  up 
and  down  the  banks  of  the  Miffifippi,  in  an  extent  of 
five  hundred  leagues,  and  fupported  by  two  or  three  bad 
forts  conftru&ed  at  different  diftances  : yet  it  was  not 
made  up  of  that  refufe  of  Europe,  which  France  haddif- 

charged 
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charged  into  America,  at  the  time  when  the  fyftem  wasB  OOK 
eftabliftied.  All  thofe  wretches  had  perifhed  fortunately  t . . v-L-j 
without  propagating  the  breed.  The  colonifts  of  Louifiana 
were  ftout  hearty  men,  come  from  Canada,  or  difbanded 
foldiers,  who  had  wifely  preferred  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture to  a life  of  idlenefs,  the  frequent  confequence  of 
pride  and  prejudice.  Every  fettler  received  from  the  go- 
vernment, not  only  a piece  of  ground,  with  feed  to  fow 
it,  but  likewife  a gun,  an  ax,  a mattock,  a cow  and 
calf,  a cock  and  fix  hens,  with  wholefome  and  plentiful 
provifions  for  three  years.  Some  officers  and  a few  men 
of  fubftance  had  improved  thefe  beginnings  of  population 
by  confiderable  plantations,  which  employed  fix  thoufand 
flaves. 

But  the  fruit  of  their  labour  was  very  inconiiderable. 

The  annual  exports  of  the  colony  did  not  exceed  200,000 
crowns. (e)  They  confifted  of  rice,  planks,  maize,  and 
pulfe  for  the  fugar  iflands ; cotton,  indigo,  tobacco  and 
furs  for  the  mother  country. 

This  eftablifhment,  which  feemed  intended  by  nature Whattfie 
for  a capital  fettlement,  would,  probably,  have  profpered,  ,might  have 
but  for  the  original  error  of  granting  lands  indiferimi-  done^in^ 
nately  to  every  perfon  who  applied  for  them.  We  foould 
not  then  have  feen  lonely  plantations  fome  hundreds  of 
leagues  apart ; fuch  as  would  have  been  good  eftatesjn 
Europe,  but  were  of  no  value  when  feparated  by  vaft 
deferts.  Had  the  colonifts  fixed  in  a common  center, 
they  might  have  affifted  each  other,  and  living  under  the 
fame  laws,  have  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a well- 
regulated  fociety.  As  population  had  increafed,  the  lands 
would  have  been  cleared  to  a greater  extent.  Inftead  of 
a few  hordes  of  favages,  we  ftiould  have  feen  a rifing 

colony, 

( / ) *6,250 /. 
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^XVI*  ^ co^on7»  which  might  in  time  have  become  a powerful 
i» v — j nation,  and  procured  infinite  advantages  to  France. 

This  eftablifhment,  which  annually  imports  from 
abroad  feventeen  millions  weight  of  tobacco,  would  ea- 
fily  have  been  fupplied  with  that  commodity  from  Loui- 
fiana.  Twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  men,  killed  in  the 
cultivation  of  it,  would  have  provided  this  branch  of 
confumption  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Such  were  the 
hopes  the  government  entertained,  when  they  ordered  all 
the  tobacco  plantations  in  Guiana  to  be  deftroyed  : con- 
\inced  that  the  lands  in  that  province  were  adapted  to 
more  important  and  richer  cultures,  and  would  produce 
neceffary  articles  of  greater  confequence,  they  thought 
it  would  be  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  mother  country 
and  the  colony,  to  fecure  to  Louifiana,  then  in  its  infant 
tfate,  a market  for  that  produftion,  which  would  more 
eafily  fucceed  and  bring  in  greater  returns,  as  it  required 
lefs  time,  experience  and  expence.  When  Law,  the 
projector  of  this  undertaking,  fell  into  difcredit,  his 
moft  rational  fchemes  were  laid  afide,  and  (hared  the 
fame  fate  as  thofe  which  were  merely  the  offspring  of  a 
. difordered  imagination.  The  farmers  of  the  revenue, 
who  were  gainers  by  this  miftake,  omitted  nothing  to  en- 
courage it;  and  every  patriot  muff  be  allowed  to  fay, 
that  this  is  not  one  of  the  leaft  mifchiefs  the  finance  has 
done  to  the  monarchy. 

The  wealth  which  tobacco  would  have  poured  into 
the  colony,  would  have  given  fome  information  refpe&ing 
the  utility  of  the  fpacious  and  beautiful  meadows  with 
which  that  country  abounds.  T hey  would  foon  have  been 
covered  with  cattle ; their  hides  would  have  fupplied  the 
mother  country  with  leather,  without  importing  any 
from  abroad,  and  their  flefh  prepared  and  falted  would 
have  been  difpofed  of  in  the  iflands,  infcead  of  Irifh  beef. 

Horfes 
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Horfes  and  mules,  multiplying  in  the  fame  proportion  as  B 
the  horned  cattle,  would  have  freed  the  French  colonies^ 
from  the  dependence  they  have  always  been  in  upon  the 
Englilh  and  Spaniards  for  this  neceffary  article. 

When  once  they  had  begun,  they  would  have  pro- 
ceeded from  one  branch  of  induftry  to  another.  They 
could  not  pofiibly  avoid  building  (hips,  becaufe  they  had 
the  materials  at  hand.  The  country  was  covered  with 
wood  fit  for/  the  hull,  and  the  fir-trees  that  grew  in 
great  plenty  along  the  coaft,  would  have  afforded  mails 
and  tar.  There  was  no  want  of  oak  for  the  planks,  and 
if  there  had,  it  might  have  been  fupplied  by  cyprefs, 
which  is  lefs  apt  to  fplit,  to  bend  or  to  break,  and  a little 
additional  thicknefs  might  have  compenfated  for  the  want 
of  ftrength  and  hardnefs.  They  might  have  grown 
hemp  for  the  fails  and  rigging.  Nothing,  perhaps,  need 
have  been  imported  but  iron;,  and  it  is  even  more  than 
probable  that  there  are  iron  mines  in  Louifiana.  It 
is  likely  that  the  government,  encouraged  by  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  individuals,  would  foon  have  ere&ed  docks  for 
Ihip-building,  and  ftorehoufes  ready  for  equipping  and 
-fitting  out  fleets  in  America. 

The  forefts  being  felled  for  thefe  purpofes  without 
any  expence,  and  even  with  profit,  the  ground  would 
have  been  laid  open  for  corn,  cotton,  indigo,  flax,  or 
olive  trees ; and  even  filk  might  have  been  fuccefsfully 
undertaken,  when  once  the  colony  had  been  fufliciently 
populous  to  attend  to  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree, 
which  has  been  found  to  thrive  very  well  in  this  mild  cli- 
mate. In  Ihort  they  might  have  made  any  thing  of  a 
poffeflion  where  the  air  is  temperate,  the  ground  even, 
frefh,  and  fertile,  and  which  had  not  as  yet  been  properly 
inhabited,  but  rather  run  over  by  a parcel  of  unfteady 
and  unfkilful  vagabonds. 


Vol.  IV, 


Had. 
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BOOK  Had  Louifiana  been  brought  to  that  degree  of  perfeo 


1 i tion  it  was  capable  of,  its  entrance  would  foon  have  been 


made  more  acceflible  and  more  convenient } which  might 


have  been  effected  without  any  great  expence  by  a con- 
flant  attention.  For  this  purpofe  it  would  have  been 
fufficient  to  have  flopped  up  all  thofe  ufelefs  pafles,  which 
are  rather  a hindrance  than  a help  to  navigation,  and 
this  might  have  been  done  with  the  floating  trees  that  the 
river  wafhes  down.  The  whole  force  of  the  flream  be- 
ing thus  confined  to  one  channel,  the  river  would  have 
become  deeper  at  its  mouth,  and,  probably,  the  bar 
which  almoft  {huts  it  up  would  have  been  removed. 
Then  the  largefl  fhips  might  have  failed  into  the  Miffi- 
fippi  with  more  eafe  and  fafety  than  the  fmalleft  do  at 
prefent.  After  this , thofe  thick  forefls  that  intercept  the 
wind  might  have  been  felled,  and  the  navigation  up  the 
river  to  New  Orleans  rendered  lefs  tedious.  All  the  arts 
and  advantages  of  every  kind  would  have  fprung  up  in  a 
regular  fucceflion,  to  form  a flourifhing  and  vigorous  co- 


lony in  that  fpacious  plain. 


France  _ But  France  overlooked  all  thefe  advantages  when  fhe 
£na  to°the  ce^e(*  f^at  country,  which  alone  could  repair  her  former 
Spaniards.  Ioffes,  and  gave  it  up  to  Spain,  to  whom  it  could  be  no- 


Wh  ether 


Are  had  a more  than  a burthen.  It  may,  perhaps,  for  a long 

right  to  do  time  remain  a political  problem,  whether  this  ceffion  was 
this?  • , , , 


not  alike  detrimental  to  both  crowns,  who  were  both 
equally  weakened  by  it  5 the  one,  in  giving  up  what  fhe 
ought  to  have  retained,  and  the  other  in  accepting  what  fhe 
could  not  keep.  But  in  a moral  light,  may  it  not  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  illegal  a£l  thus  to  have  fold  or  given  away 
the  members  of  the  community  to  a foreign  power?  For 
what  right  has  a prince  to  difpofe  of  his  fubjedls  without 
iheir  confent  ? 


What 
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What  becomes  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  if  all  is  B O^O  K 
due  from  the  nation  to  the  prince,  and  nothing  from  the  , ^ 
prince  to  the  nation  ? Are  there  then  no  rights  but  thofe 
of  princes  ? Thefe  pretend  to  derive  their  power  from 
God  alone.  This  maxim  is  a contrivance  of  the  clergy, 
who  fet  kings  above  the  people,  only  that  they  them- 
felves  may  command  even  kings  in  the  name  of  the  deity, 
and  is  no  more  than  an  iron  chain,  to  bind  a whole  na- 
tion under  the  power  of  one  man.  It  is  no  longer  then 
a mutual  tie  of  love  and  virtue,  of  intereft  and  fidelity, 
that  gives  to  one  family  the  rule  in  the  midft  of  a fo- 
ciety. 

But  why  fhould  authority  wilh  to  conceal  its  being 
derived  from  men  ? Kings  are  fufficiently  informed  by  na- 
ture, experience,  hiftory,  and  their  own  confcioufnefs, 
that  it  is  of  the  people  they  hold  all  they  poffefs, 
whether  conquered  by  arms,  or  acquired  by  treaty.  As 
they  receive  from  the  people  all  the  fruits  of  obedience, 
why  fhould  they  refufe  to  accept  from  them  all  the  rights 
of  authority  ? Nothing  is  to  be  apprehended  from  volun- 
tary fubmiffion,  nor  is  any  thing  to  be  obtained  by  the 
abufe  of  ufurped  power.  It  can  only  be  fupported  by  vio- 
lence ; and  how  can  a prince  be  happy  who  commands 
only  by  force,  and  is  obeyed  only  through  fear  ? He  can- 
not fit  eafy  upon  his  throne,  when  he  cannot  reign  with- 
out aflerting  that  he  holds  his  crown  from  God  .alone. 

Every  man  may  more  truly  affirm,  that  he  holds  from 
God  his  life,  his  liberty,  the  unalienable  right  of  being 
governed  only  by  reafon  and  juftice.  The  welfare  then 
and  fecurity  of  the  people  is  the  fupreme  law  on  which 
all  others  depend.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  real  fun- 
damental law  of  all  fociety.  It  is  by  this  we  mufl  inter- 
pret every  particular  law  which  muft  be  derived  from  this 
principle,  and  ferve  to  explain  and  fupport  it. 
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K If  we  apply  this  rule  to  the  treaties  of  divifion  and 
ceflion  which  kings  make  between  themfelves,  will  it  ap- 
pear that  they  have  the  right  of  buying,  felling  or  ex- 
changing their  fubjedHs  without  their  confent  ? Shall 
princes  then  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  barbarous  right  of 
alienating  or  mortgaging  their  provinces  and  their  fub- 
jedts  as  they  would  their  effects  or  eftates ; while  the  fup- 
plies  granted  for  the  fupport  of  their  houfe,  the  forefts  of 
their  domain,  the  jewels  of  their  crown,  are  all  facred 
unalienable  effedts,  which  we  muft  never -have  recourfe 
to,  even  in  the  mod  prefting  exigences  of  the  ftate  ? — 
Methinks  I hear  the  voice  of  a numerous  colony  exclaim- 
ing from  America,  and  addrefling  the  mother  country  in 
the  following  terms. 

44  What  have  I done  to  thee,  that  thou  fhouldft  de- 
44  liver  me  up  into  the  hands  of  a Granger?  Did  I not 
44  fpring  from  thy  loins  ? Have  I not  fown,  planted, 
44  cultiyated,  and  reaped  for  thee  alone  ? When  thy  fhips 
44  conveyed  me  to  thefe  fhores,  fo  different  from  thy  own 
44  happy  climate,  didft  thou  not  engage  for  ever  to  pro- 
44  tedt  me  with  thy  fleets  and  armies  ? Have  I not  fought 
44  in  fupport  of  thy  rights,  and  defended  the  country 
44  thou  gaveft  me  ? After  having  fertilized  it  by  my  la- 
44  bour,  have  I not  maintained  it  for  thee  at  the  expence 
44  of  my  blood?  Thy  children  were  my  parents  or  my 
44  brethren  ; thy  laws  my  boaff,  and  thy  name  my  pride  : 
44  that  name  which  I have  ftriven  to  render  illuftrious 
44  among  nations  to  whom  it  was  unknown.  I have  pro- 
44  cured  thee  friends  and  allies  among  the  favages.  I flat- 
44  tered  myfelf  with  the  thought  that  I might  one  day 
44  come  in  competition  with  thy  rivals,  and  be  the  terror 
44  of  thy  enemies.  But  thou  haft  forfaken  me.  Thou 
44  haft  bound  me  without  my  confent  by  a treaty,  the 
44  very  concealment  of  which  was  a treachery.  Unfeel- 
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ing,  ungrateful  .parent,  how  couldft  thou  break.,  in  BO^OK 

“ oppofitlon  to  the  dilates  of  nature,  the  ties  by  which  ! ; 

4£  I was  attached  to  thee,  even  from  mv  birth  ? "VI  hile 
“ with  inceffant  and  painful  toil  I was  reftoring  to  thee 
<c  the  tribute  of  nourifhment  and  fubfiftence  I had  re- 
44  ceived  from  thee,  I wilhed  for  no  other  comfort  than 
44  that  of  living  and  dying  under  thy  law.  That  com- 
44  fort  thou  haft  refufed  me.  Thou  haft  torn  me  from 
«,  my  family  to  deliver  me  up  to  a mafter  whom  I had  not 
44  approved.  Reftore  my  parent  to  me ; reftore  me  to 
44  him  whofe  name  I have  been  ufed  to  call  upon  from 
44  my  earlieft  infancy.  It  is  in  thy  power  to  make  me 
44  fubmit  againft  my  will  to  a yoke  which  I abhor  ; but 
44  this  fubmiffion  will  only  be  temporary.  I ftiall  lan- 
44  guifh,  and  perifh  with  grief  and  weaknefs;  or  if  I 
44  Ihould  recover  life  and  vigour,  it  vyill  only  be  to  with- 
44  draw  myfelf  from  conne&ions  I deteft ; though  I 
44  Ihould  even  be  compelled  to  deliver  myfelf  up  to  tby 
44  enemies  ?” 

Louisiana  being  in  reality  oppreffed  by  her  new 
mailers,  was  defirous  of  Ihaking  off  a yoke  which  Ihe 
had  abhorred  even  before  it  had  been  impofed  ; but  being 
rejected  by  France  when  Ihe  endeavoured  to  put  herfelf 
again  under  her  prote&ion,  Ihe  returned  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  fame  power  from  whofe  chains *fhe  had  at- 
tempted to  free  herfelf.  The  cruelties  Ihe  has  experienced 
from  the  refentment  of  an  incenfed  government,  have 
ferved  only  to  increafe  a hatred  already  too  inveterate  to 
be  forgotten.  With  fuch  difpofitions,  the  colony  can 
fcarce  flatter  itfelf  to  attain  any  degree  of  profperity. 
Though  Canada  has'alfo  changed  its  mother  country, 
it  will  not  meet  with  the  fame  obftacles  to  its  im- 
prGvetnent. 
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BXV?  K AT  thC  peaCC  °f  Utrecht>  this  vaft  country  was  in  a 
«■  v ‘ ;#ate  of  weaknefs  and  mifery  not  to  be  conceived.  This 
State ^of  was  owing  to  the  French  who  came  there  firft,  and  who 
th^peace  * rat^er  threw  themfelves  into  this  country,  than  fettled 
of  Utrecht,  upon  it.  Moft  of  them  had  done  nothing  more  than  run 
about  the  woods ; the  more  reafonable  among  them  had  at- 
tempted fome  cultures,  but  without  choice  or  plan.  A piece 
of  ground,  haftily  tilled  and  built  upon,  was  as  haftily  for- 
faken.  However,  the  expences  the  government  was  at,  toge- 
ther with  the  profits  of  the  fur  trade,  at  times  afforded  the 
inhabitants  a comfortable  fubfiftence;  but  a feries  of  un- 
fortunate wars  foon  deprived  them  of  thefe  enjoyments. 
In  1714,  the  exports  from  Canada  did  not  exceed  a hund- 
red thoufand  crowns,  (/)  This  fum,  added  to  350,000 
livres,f^J.  which  the  government  fent  over  every  year, 
was  all  the  colony  had  to  deoend  upon,  for  the  payment 
of  the  goods  they  received  from  Europe.  And  indeed 
thefe  were  fo  few,  that  moft  people  were  reduced  to  wear 
fkins  like  the  Indians.  Such  was  the  deplorable  fituation 
of  the  far  greater  part  of  twenty  thoufand  French  in- 
habitants, who  were  fuppofed  to  be  in  thefe  immenfe 
regions. 

Fopulati-  The  happy  fpirit  which  at  that  time  animated  the  fe- 

cultufe”"  VCral  partS  °f  the  world>  roufed  from  the  languid 

manners,  ftate  in  wJiich  it  had  fo  long  been  plunged.  It  appears 
govern-  from  the  eftimates  taken  in  1753  and  1758,  which  were 
fhheries,  nearly  equal,  that  the  population  amounted  to  91,000 
an^reve-  fouls>  excluflve  of  the  regular  troops,  whofe  numbers 
nues  of  varied  according  to  the  different  exigencies  of  the  co- 
Canada.  ]ony# 

This  calculation  did  not  include  the  many  allies  dif- 
perfed  throughout  an  extent  of  1200  leagues  in  length, 
and  of  confiderable  breadth,  nor  yet  the  16,000  Indians 
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who  dwelt  in  the  center  of  the  French  fettlements,  orinB 
their  neighbourhood.  None  of  thefe  were  ever  confidered 
as  fubje&s,  though  they  lived  in  the  midft  of  a great  Eu- 
ropean colony : the  fmalleft  clans  ftill  preferved  their  in- 
dependence. All  men  talk  of  liberty,  but  the  favage 
alone  enjoys  it.  Not  only  the  whole  nation,  but  every 
individual  is  truly  free.  The  confcioufnefs  of  his  inde- 
pendence operates  upon  all  his  thoughts  and  actions.  He 
would  enter  the  palace  of  an  Afiatic  monarch,  juft  as  he 
would  come  into  a peafant’s  cottage,  and  neither  be  dazzled 
with  his  fplendor,  nor  awed  by  his  power.  It  is  his  own 
fpecies,  it  is  mankind,  it  is  his  equal  that  he  loves  and 
refpedts,  but  he  would  hate  a matter  and  deftroy  him. 

Part  of  the  French  colony  was  centered  in  three  cities. 
Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  is  1500  leagues  diftant 
from  France,  and  120  leagues  from  the  fea.  It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,* on  a peninfula,  made  by 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  river  St.  Charles,  and 
commands  a profpe<ft  over  extenfive  fields,  which  ferveto 
enrich  it,  and  a very  fafe  road  that  will  admit  upwards  of 
two  hundred  fhips.  It  is  three  miles  in  circumference. 
Two  thirds  of  this  circuit  are  defended  by  the  water  and 
the  rocks,  which  are  a better  fecurity  than  the  fortificati- 
ons ereaed  on  the  ramparts  that  cut  the  peninfula.  The 
houfes  are  tolerably  well  conftruaed.  The  inhabitants 
were  computed  at  about  * 0,000  fouls  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1759.  It  was  the  center  of  commerce,  and  the 
feat  of  government. 

The  city  of  the  Troys  Rivieres,  built  ten  years  later 
than  Quebec,  and  fttuated  thirty  leagues  higher,  was 
raifed  with  a view  of  encouraging  the  trade  with  the 
northern  Indians.  But  this  fettlement,  though  brilliant 
at  firft,  never  attained  to  more  than  1500  inhabitants^ 
I 4 becaufe 
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BXVL  Kbecaufe  the  fur  trade  was  foon  diverted  from  this  market, 
__  and  carried  entirely  to  Montreal. 

Montreal  is  an  iftand,  ten  leagues  long  and  fourbroad, 
aim  oft,  iormed  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  ftxtv  leagues 
abo\e  Quebec.  Of  all  the  adjacent  country,  this  is  the 
mildeft,  the  moft  pleafant,  and  the  moft  fruitful  fpot.  A 
few  fcattered  huts,  ere&ed  by  chance  in  1.640,  advanced 
to  a regular  built  town,  which  contained  four  thoufand 
inhabitants.  At  firft  it  lay  expofed  to  the  infults  of  the 
favages,  but  was  afterwards  inclofed  with  flight  pallifades, 
and  then  with  a wall,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  topt  with 
battlements.  It  fell  to  decay,  when  the  inroads  of  the 
Iroquois  obliged  the  French  to  erea  forts  higher  up  the 
country,  to  fecure  the  fur  trade. 

The  other  colonifts,  who  were  not  comprized  within 
the  walls  of  thefe  three  cities,  did  not  live  in  towns,  but 
were  fcattered  along  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
None  were  to  be  feen  near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  where 
the  foil  is  rugged  and  barien,  and  where  no  corn  will 
ripen.  The  firft  habitations  to  the  fouth,  began  fifty 
leagues,  and  to  the  north,  twenty  leagues  below  Quebec  ; 
they  were  thinly  fcattered,  and  their  produce  was.  but 
indifferent.  The  truly  fertile  fields  began  only  near  .the 
capital,  and  they  grew  better  as  one  drew  nearer  to  Mon- 
treal. Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  to  the  eye, than  the 
rich  borders  of  that  long  and  broad  canal.  Woods  fcat- 
tered here  and  there  which  decorated  the  tops  of  the  grafly 
mountains,  meadows  covered  with  flocks,  fields  crowned 
with  ripening  corn,  fmall  ftreams  of  water  flowing  down 
to  the  river,  churches  and  caftles  feen  at  intervals  through 
the  trees,  exhibited  a fucceflion  of  the  moft  inchanting 
profpedfts.  T hefe  would  have  been  ftill  more  delightful, 
it  the  edict  of  1745  had  been  obferved,  which  forbad  the 
colonift  from  dividing  his  plantations,  unlefs  they  were 
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an  acre  and  a half  in  front,  and  thirty  or  forty  acres  in  ® ^ 

depth  Indolent  heirs  would  not  then  have  torn  in  pieces 
the  inheritance  of  their  fathers.  They  would  have  been 
compelled  to  form  new  plantations;  and  vaft  fpaces  of 
fallow  land  would  no  longer  have  feparated  iich  and  cul- 
tivated plains. 

Nature,  herfelf  dire&ed  the  labours  of  the  hufband- 
man,  and  taught  him  to  avoid  watery  and  fandy  grounds, 
and  all  thofe  where  the  pine,  the  fir  tree  and  the  cedar 
grew  folitary  ; but  wherever  he  found  a foil  covered  with 
maple,  oak,  beach,  hornbeam  and  fmall  cherry  trees, 
there  he  might  reafonably  expedt  an  increase  of  twenty 
to  one  in  his  wheat,  and  thirty  to  one  in  Indian  corn, 
without  the  trouble  of  manuring. 

All  the  plantations,  though  of  different  dimenfions, 
were  fufficient  for  the  wants  of  their  refpeaive  owners. 

There  were  few  of  them  that  did  not  yield  maize,  barley, 
flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  pulfe,  and  pot  herbs  in  great  plen- 
ty, and  excellent  in  their  kind. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  a fcore  of  fheep  whofe 
wool  was  very  valuable  to  them,  ten  or  a dozen  milch 
cows,  arid  five  or  fix  oxen  for  the  plough.  The  cattle 
'was  fmall,  but  their  flefli  was  excellent,  and  thefe  people 
lived  much  better  than  our  country  people  do  in  Europe. 

With  this  kind  of  affluence,  they  could  afford  to 
keep  a good  number  of  horfes.  They  were  not  fine,  in- 
deed, but  able  to  go  through  a great  deal  of  hard  work, 
and  to  run  a prodigious  way  upon  the  {now.  They  were 
fo  fond  of  multiplying  them  in  the  colony,  that  in  winter 
time  they-  Would  ldvifh  on  them  the  corn  that  they  them- 
felves  regretted  at  another  feafon. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  83,000  French,  dif- 
perfed  or  coined  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence. Above  the  head  qf  the  river,  and  in  what  is  called 
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Kthe  upper  country,  there  were  8000  more,  who  were 
more  addi&ed  to  hunting  and  trade  than  to  hufbandry. 

Their  firft  fettlement  was  Catarakui,  or  fort  Fron- 
tenac,  built  in  1671  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake  Ontario, 
to  flop  the  inroads  of  the  Englifh  and  Iroquois.  The 
bay  of  this  place  ferved  as  a harbour  for  the  men  of  war 
and  trading  vefTels  belonging  to  this  great  lake,  which 
might  with  more  propriety  be  called  a fea,  and  where 
florms  are  almoft  as  frequent  and  as  dreadful  as  on  the 
ocean. 

Between  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  which  both 
meafure  300  leagues  in  circumference,  lies  a continent 
of  fourteen  leagues.  This  land  is  interfeded  towards 
the  middle  by  the  famous  fall  of  Niagara,  which  from  its 
height,  breadth  and  fhape,  and  from  the  quantity  and 
impetuofity  of  its  waters,  is  juftly  accounted  the  moft 
wonderful  cataradl  in  the  world.  It  was  above  this  grand 
and  awful  water-fall,  that  France  had  ere&ed  fortifica- 
tions, with  a defign  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  carrying 
their  furs  to  the  rival  nation. 

Beyond  the  lake  Erie  is  an  extent  of  land,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Streight,  which  exceeds  all 
Canada  for  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  profpe&s,  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the 
profufion  of  game  and  fifh.  Nature  has  laviflhed  all  her 
fweets  to  enrich  this  delightful  fpot.  JBut  this  was  not 
the  motive  that  determined  the  French  to  fettle  there  in 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  It  was  the  vici- 
nity of  feveral  Indian  nations  who  could  fupply  them 
abundantly  with  furs ; and,  indeed,  this  trade  increafed 
with  confiderable  rapidity. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  new  fettlement  proved  fatal  to  the 
poft  of  Michillimakinach,  a hundred  leagues  further, 
between  the  lake  Michigan,  the  lake  Huron,  and  the 
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lake  Superior,  which  are  all  three  navigable.  TheBOOK 

greateft  part  of  the  trade  which  ufed  to  be  carried  on . 

there  with  the  natives,  went  over  to  the  Streight,  and 
there  it  fixed. 

Besides  the  forts  already  mentioned,  there  are  fome  of 
lefl'er  note,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  conftruaed 
upon  rivers,  or  at  the  openings  between  the  mountains. 

The  firft  fentiment  intereft  infpires,  is  that  of  miftruft, 
and  its  firft  impulfe,  is  that  of  attack  or  defence.  Each 
of  thefe  forts  was  manned  with  a garrifon,  which  de- 
fended the  French  who  were  fettled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. All  together  made  up  8000  fouls,  who  inhabited 
the  upper  country. 

The  manners  of  the  French  colonifts  fettled  in  Cana- 
da were  not  always  anfwerable  to  the  climate  they  inha- 
bited. Thofe  that  lived  in  the  country,  fpent  their  winter 
in  idlenefs,  gravely  fitting  by  their  fire.  fide.  When  the 
return  of  fpring  called  them  out  to  the  indifpenfable  la- 
bours of  the  field,  they  ploughed  the  ground  fuperficially 
without  ever  manuring  it,  fowed  it  carelefsly,  and  then 
fank  again  into  their  former  indolence  till  harveft  time. 

The  people  were  too  proud  or  too  lazy  to  work  for  hire,  fo 
that  every  family  was  obliged  to  gather  in  their  own  crops; 
and  nothing  was^obe  feen  of  that  fprightly  joy,  which  on 
a fine  fummer’s  day  enlivens  the  reapers,  whilft  they  are 
gathering  in  their  rich  harveft.  Thofe  of  the  Canadians 
never  went  beyond  a fmall  parcel  of  corn  of  each  kind, 
a little  hay  and  tobacco,  a few  cyder- apples,  cabbage  and 
onions.  This  was  the  whole  produce  of  a plantation 
in  that  country. 

This  amazing  negligence  might  be  owing  to  feveral 
caufes.  The  exceffive  cold  in  winter,  which  froze  up 
the  rivers,  in  a manner  locked  up  and  benumbed  the  fa- 
culties of  men,  They  contracted  fuch  a habit  of  idle- 
nefs 
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BXVL  Knefs  duHng  the  continuance  of  the  fevere  weather,  for 
— v—  — * eight  months  fucceflively,  that  labour  appeared  an  intole- 
rable hardlhip,  even  in  the  fineft  weather.  The  nume- 
rous feftivals  of  their  religion  were  another  hindrance  to 
their  induftry.  Men  are  ready  enough  to  pradife  that 
kind  of  devotion  which  exempts  them  from  labour. 
Laftly,  their  paflion  for  arms,  which  had  been  purpofely 
encouraged  amongft  thefe  courageous  and  daring  men, 
made  them  averfe  from  the  labours  of  hufbandrv.  Their 
minds  were  fo  entirely  abforbed  in  military  glory,  that 
they  were  fond  of  nothing  but  war,  though  they  engaged 
in  it  without  pay. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  efpecially  of  the  Capi- 
tal, lived  both  in  winter  and  fummer,  in  a conftant  round 
of  difllpation.  1 hey  were  alike  infenfible  to  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  to  the  pleafures  of  imagination  ; they  had 
no.tafte  for  arts  or  fciences,  for  reading  or  inftrudion. 
Their  only  paflion  was  amufement,  and  perfons  of  all 
ages  were  fond  of  dancing  at  afiemblies.  This  way  of 
life  confiderably  increafed  the  influence  of  the  ladies,  who 
were  poflefled  of  every  attradion,  except  thofe  foft  emo- 
tions of  the  foul,  which  alone  conftitute  the  merit  and 
the  charm  of  beauty.  Lively,  gay,  coquets  and  addided 
to  gallantry,  they  were  more  gratified  with  infpiring  than 
feeling  the  tender  pafllons.  In  both  fexes  might  be  ob- 
served a greater  degree  of  devotion  than  virtue,  more  re- 
ligion than  probity,  a higher  fenfe  of  honour  than  of 
real  honefty.  Superftition  took  place  of  morality,  as  it 
does  wherever  men  are  taught  to  believe  that  ceremonies 
will  compenfate  for  good  works,  and  that  crimes  are  ex- 
piated by  prayers. 

Idleness,  prejudice  and  levity  would  never  have  taken 
fuch  an  afeendant  in  Canada,  had  the  government  been 
careful  to  employ  the  minds  of  the  people  upon  folid  and 

pro- 
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profitable  objects.  But  all  the  colonifts  were  required  toBOOK 
pay  an  implicit  obedience  to  a mere  military  authority. 

They  were  unacquainted  with  the  flow  and  Cure  procefs 
of  the  laws.  The  will  of  the  chief,  or  of  his  delegates, 
was  an  oracle,  which  they  were  not  even  at  liberty  to 
interpret,  an  awful  decree,  which  they  were  to  fub- 
mit  to  without  examination.  Delays,  reprefentations, 
excufes  of  honour,  were  fo  many  crimes  in  the  eyes  o* 
a defpotic  ruler,  who  had  ufurped  a power  of  punifliing 
or  abfolving  by  his  bare  word.  He  held  in  his  own 
hands  all  favours  and  penalties,  rewards  and  punifhments  ; 
the  right  of  imprifoning  without  the  fhadow  of  a crime, 
and  the  ftill  more  formidable  right  of  inforcing  a reve- 
rence for  his  decrees  as  fo  many  a&s  of  juftice,  though 
they  were  but  the  irregular  fallies  of  his  own  caprice. 

In  early  times,  this  unlimited  power  was  not  con- 
fined to  matters  relative  to  military  difcipline  and  politi- 
cal adminiftration,  but  was  extended  even  to  civil  jurif- 
didxion.  The  governor  decided  arbitrarily  and  without 
appeal  upon  all  differences  arifing  between  the  colonifts. 

Thefe  contefts  were  fortunately  very  rare,'  in  a country 
where  all  things  were  almoft,  as  it  were,  in  common. 

This  dangerous  authority  fubfifted  till  1663,  at  which 
period  a tribunal  was  erefled  in  the  capital,  for  the  de- 
finitive trial  of  all  caufes  depending  throughout  the  colo- 
ny. The  cuftom  of  Paris,  modified  fuitably  to  local 
combinations,  formed  the  code  of  their  laws. 

This  code  was  not  mutilated  or  disfigured  by  a mix- 
ture of  revenue  laws.  The  adminiftration  of  the  finances 
in  Canada,  only  took  up  a few  fines  of  alienation ; a 
trifling  contribution  from  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  towards  keeping  up  the  fortifications ; arid 
fome  duties  upon  all  goods  imported  and  exported,  which? 
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BXVL  K indeed’  W6re  t0°  high‘  In  *747>  a11  thefe  feveral  articles 
w— brought  no  more  than  26o,2co(/?)  livres  into  the  treafury. 
The  lands  were  not  taxed  by  the  government,  nor  did 
they  enjoy  an  entire  exemption.  A great  miftake  was 
made  at  the  firft  fettling  of  the  colony,  in  granting  to 
officers  and  gentlemen  a piece  of  land,  from  two  to  four 
leagues  in  front,  and  unlimited  in  breadth.  Thefe  great 
proprietors,  who  were  men  of  moderate  fortunes,  and 
unfkilled  in  agriculture,  were  unable  to  manage  fuch 
vaft  eftates,  and  were,  therefore,  under  a neceffity  of 
making  over  their  lands  to  foldiers  or  planters  upon  con- 
dition they  fliould  pay  them  a kind  of  ground-rent  or 
homage  for  ever.  T his  was  introducing  into  America 
fomething  very  like  the  feudal  government,  which  was  fo 
long  fatal  to  Europe.  T he  lord  ceded  ninety  acres  to 
each  of  his  vaflals,  who  on  their  part  engaged  to  work  in 
his  mill,  to  pay  him  annually  one  or  two  fols  per  acre, 
and  a bulhel  and  a half  of  corn  for  the  entire  grant. 
This  tax,  though  but  a fmall  one,  maintained  a great 
number  of  idle  people,  at  the  expence  of  the  only  clafs 
with  which  a colony  ought  to  have  been  peopled.  The 
true  inhabitants,  the  laborious  men,  found  the  burthen 
of  maintaining  an  annuitant  nobility  increafed,  by  the 
additional  exa&ions  of  the  clergy.  In  1667,  the  tithes 
were  impofed.  They  were,  indeed,  reduced  to  a twenty- 
fixth  part  of  the  crops,  notwithftanding  the  clamours  of 
that  rapacious  body  ; but  ftill  this  was  an  oppreffion,  in 
a country  where  the  clergy  had  a property  allotted  them, 
which  was  fufficient  for  their  maintenance. 

So  many  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  agricul- 
ture, difabled  the  colony  to  pay  for  the  necefiaries  that 
came  from  the  mother  country.  The  French  miniftry 
were  at  laft  fo  fully  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  after 

having 
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having  always  obftinately  oppofed  the  eftablifhment  of  ma-  B OOK 
nufaftures  in  America,  they  thought  it  their  intereft  even  > .* 

to  promote  them  in  1706.  But  thefe  too  tardy  encourage- 
ments had  very  little  effeCt,  and  the  united  induftry 
of  the  colon  ills  could  never  produce  more  than  a few 
coarfe  linens,  and  fome  very  bad  woollen  Huffs. 

The  fifheries  were  not  much  more  inviting  than  the 
manufactures.  The  only  one  that  could  be  an  objeCt  of 
exportation,  was  that  of  the  feal.  This  animal  has  been 
ranked  in  the  clafs  of  fifh,  though  he  is  not  dumb,  is 
always  born  on  land,  and  lives  more  on  dry  ground  than 
in  the  water.  His  head  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  a 
maftiff.  He  has  four  paws  which  are  very  fhort,  efpe- 
cially  the  hinder  ones,  which  ferve  him  rather  to  crawl 
than  to  walk  upon.  They  are  fhaped  like  fins,  but  the 
fore  feet  have  claws.  His  fkin  is  hard,  and  covered  with 
fhort  hair.  He  is  born  white,  but  turns  Tandy  or  black, 
as  he  grows  up.  Sometimes  he  is  of  all  the  three  co- 
lours. 

There  are  two  diftindl  forts  of  feal's.  The  larger 
fort  will  fometimes  weigh  no  lefs  than  two  thoufand 
weight,  and  feem  to  have  a {harper  fnout  than  the  others. 

The  fmall  ones,  whofe  fkin  is  commonly  marbled,  are 
brifker,  and  more  dextrous  at  extricating  themfelves  out 
of  the  fnares  that  are  laid  for  them.  The  Indians  have 
the  art  of  taming  them  fo  far  as  to  make  them  follow 
them. 

It  is  upon  the  rocks  that  they  couple,  and  that  the 
dams  lay  their  young,  and  fometimes  upon  the  ice.  They 
commonly  bear  two,  and  they  ufually  fuckle  them  in  the 
water,  but  more  frequently  on  land.  When  they  want 
to  teach  them  to  fwim,  it  is  faid  they  carry  them  upon 
their  backs,  drop  them  now  and  then  into  the  water,  then 
take  them  up  again,  and  proceed  in  this  manner  till  they 

are 
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BXVr.Kare  ftr°ng  enouSh  to  fwim  of  themfelves.  Moft  little 
—v — birds  flutter  about  from  fpray  to  fpray,  before  they  ven- 
ture to  fly  abroad  ; the  eagle  carries  her  young,  to  train 
them  up  to  encounter  the  boiftrous  winds ; it  is  not  there- 
fore furprifing,-  that  the  feal  born  on  land,  Ihould  exer- 
cife  her  little  ones  in  living  under  water. 

The  manner  of  Afiring  for  thefe  amphibious  animals 
is  very  Ample.  Their  cuftom  is,  when  they  are  out  at 
fea,  to  enter  into  the  creeks  with  the  tide.  As  foon  as 
fome  place  is  difcovered  where  they  refort  in  fhoals,  they 
furround  it  with  nets  and  flakes,  only  taking  care  to  leave 
a little  opening  for  them  to  get  in.  At  high  water  this 
opening  is  flopped  up,  and  when  the  tide  is  gone  down, 
the  prey  remains  on  dry  ground.  There  is  nothing  more 
to  do  but  to  knock  them  down.  Sometimes  the  flfher- 
men  get  into  a canoe,  and  follow  them  to  their  lurking 
places,  w'here  they  Are  upon  them  the  moment  they  put 
their  heads  out  of  the  water  to  take  in  air.  If  they  are 
only  wounded,  they  are  eaftly  caught ; if  they  are  killed, 
they  fink  di redly,  but  are  fetched  up  by  great  dogs,  that 
are  trained  up  to  dive  for  them  feven  or  eight  fathom 
under  water. 

The  fkin  of  the  feal  was  formerly  ufed  for  muffs,  but 
afterwards  to  cover  trunks,  and  to  make  fhoes  and  boots. 
When  it  is  wTell  tanned,  the  grain  is  not  unlike  that  of 
morocco  leather.  If  on  the  one  hand  it  is  not  quite  fo 
Ane,  on  the  other,  it  keeps  longer. 

The  flefn  of  the  feal  is  generally  allowed  to  be  good, 
but  it  turns  to  better  account  if*  it  is  boiled  down  to  oil. 
For  this  purpofe,  it  is  fufficient  to  fet  it  on  the  Are  in  a 
copper  or  earthen  veffel.  Frequently  nothing  more  is 
done  than  to  fpread  the  fat  upon  large  fquares  made  of 
boards,  where  it  melts  of  itfelf,  and  the  oil  runs  off 
through  an  opening  made  for  that  purpofe.  It  keeps 

clear 
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clear  for  a long  time,  has  no  bad  fmell,  and  does  not  BOOK 
gather  drofs.  It  is  ufed  for  burning,  and  for  dreffing  of,  - -*,j 
leather. 

Five  or  fix  fmail  fiaips  were  fitted  out  yearly  from  Ca- 
nada for  the  feal  fifhery  in  the  gulp'n  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  one  or  two  lefs  for  the  Caribbee  iflands.  They  re- 
ceived from  the  iflands  nine  or  ten  veffels  laden  with  rum, 
melaffes,  coffee  and  fugar ; and  from  France  about  thirty 
(hips,  whofe  lading  together  might  amount  to  nine  thou- 
fand  tons. 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  laft  war 3,  which  was 
the  moft  flouri fhing  period  of  the  colony,  the  exports  did 
not  exceed  1,200,000  (//livres  in  furs,  800,000  (&)  in 
beaver,  250,000  (l)  in  feal  oil,  the  fame  in  flour  and 
peas,  and  150,000  livres  ( m ) in  wood  of  all  kinds. 

Thefe  feveral  articles  put  together,  amounted  but  to 
2,650,000  livres  (»)  a year,  a fum  inefficient  to  pay  for 
the  commodities  they  draw  from  the  mother  country. 

The  government  made  up  the  deficiency. 

When  the  French  were  in  poflfeffion  of  Canada,  they 
had  very  little  money.  The  little  that  was  brought  in 
from  time  to  time  by  the  new  fettlers,  did  not  flay  long 
in  the  country,  becaufe  the  neceffities  of  the  colony  fent 
it  away  again.  This  was  a great  obftacle  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  In  1670,  the  court 
of  Verfailles  coined  a particular  fort  of  money  for  the 
ufe  of  all  the  French  fettlements  in  America,  and  fet  a 
nominal  value  upon  it,  a fourth  part  above  the  value  of 
the  current  coin  of  the  mother  country.  But  this  expe- 
dient was  not  produdtive  of  the  advantages  that  were  ex- 
pe£ed,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  Ne\V  France.  They, 
therefore,  contrived  to  fubftitute  paper  currency  to  metal, 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and  other  expences  of 
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government.  This  fucceeded  till  the  year  1713,  when 
they  were  no  longer  true  to  the  engagements  they  had 
entered  into  with  the  adminiftrators  of  the  colony.  The 
bills  of  exchange  they  drew  upon  the  treafury  of  the 
mother  country  were  not  honoured,  and  from  that  time 
fell  into  difcredit.  They  were  at  laft  paid  off  in  17120, 
but  with  the  lofs  of  five-eighths. 

This  event  occafioned  the  ufe  of  money  to  be  refumed 
in  Canada;  but  this  expedient  lafted  only  two  years. 
The  merchants  found  it  troublefome,  chargeable  and  ha- 
zardous to  fend  money  to  France,  and  fo  did  all  the  co- 
lonies who  had  any  remittances  to  make;  fo  that  they 
were  the  firft  to  follicit  the  re-eftablilhment  of  paper 
currency.  This  money  con  filled  of  cards,  on  which 
were  {lamped  the  arms  of  France  and  Navarre,  and  they 
were  figned  by  the  governor,  the  intendant  and  the 
comptroller.  They  were  of  twenty-four, (0)  twelve,^ 
fix>(q)  and  thr£e  livres;(r)  and  of  thirty, (r)  fifteen, (/) 
and  (even  fols  and  a half. (a)  The  value  of  the  whole 
number  that  was  made  out,  did  not  exceed  a million  of 
livres.(w)  When  this  fum  was  not  fufficient  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  public,  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by 
orders  figned  only  by  the  intendant.  This  was  the  firft 
grievance ; but  another  and  more  fcandalcus  abufe  was, 
that  their  number  was  unlimited.  The  fmalleft  were  of 
twenty  fols,(*)  and  the  higheft  of  a hundred  Uvres.(y) 
Thefe  different  papers  circulated  about  the  colony,  and 
fupplied  the  want  cf  money  till  the  month  of  O&ober. 
This  was  the  lateft  feafon  for  the  fhips  to  fail  from  Ca- 
nada. Then  all  this  paper-currency  was  turned  into  bills 
of  exchange  payable  in  France  by  the  government,  which 

was 
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Was  fuppofed  to  have  made  ufe  of  the  value.  But  they B 0^)  K. 
were  fo  multiplied  by  the  year  1754,  that  the  Royal  trea-  1 ...  ‘ 

fury  could  no  longer  anfvver  fuch  large  demands,  and 
was  forced  to  protra£t  the  payment.  An  unfortunate 
war  that  broke  out  two  years  after,  fo  increafed  their 
number,  that  at  laft  they  were  prohibited.  This  pre- 
fently  raifed  the  price  of  all  commodities  to  an  immode- 
rate degree  ; and  as,  on  account  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pences  of  the  War,  the  king  was  the  great  confumer,  he 
alone  bore  the  lofs  of  the  difcarded  paper,  and  of  the 
dearnefs  of  the  goods.  In  1759,  the  miniftry  were  ob- 
liged to  flop  payment  of  the  Canada  bills,  till  their  origin 
and  their  real  value  could  be  traced.  They  amounted 
to  an  alarming  number. 

The  annual  expences  of  government  for  Canada, 
which  in  1729  did  not  exceed  400,000  livres,(%)  and  be- 
fore 1749  never  went  beyond  1 ,700,000, [a)  were  immenfe 
after  that  period.  The  year  1750  coft  2,100,000 \{b) 
the  year  1751,  2,700,000; [c)  the  year  1752,  4,090,000; 

(d)  the  year  1753,  5,300,000;  ( e ) the  year  1754, 
4,450,000  \{f)  the  year  1755,  6,100,000  ;(g)  the  year 
J756j  1 1,300,000 ;(/?)  the  year  1757,  I9,250,000;(/) 
the  year  1758,  27,900,000;  (k)  the  year  1 7 59» 

26.000. 000  ;(7J  the  firft  eight  months  of  the  year  1760, 

13. 500. 000.  [m)  Of  thefe  prodigious  fu ms,  ninety  mil- 
lions ( n)  were  owing  at  the  pedce. 

This  dilhoneft  debt  was  traced  up  to  its  origin,  and 
the  enormities  that  had  given  rife  to  it  were  inquired 
into,  as  far  as  the  diftance,  of  time  and  place  would  al-i 
low.  The  greateft  delinquents,  who  were  become  fo  in 
confequence  of  the  unlimited  power  and  credit  given 
K 2 them 
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^ them  by  the  government,  were  legally  condemned  td 
<.  v ' j make  confiderable  reftitutions,  but  flill  too  moderate.. 

The  claims  of  private  creditors  were  all  difcuffed.  For- 
tunately for  them  and  for  the  nation,  the  mimftry  intruded 
with  this  important  and  neceflary  bufinefs,  were  none  but 
men  of  known  integrity,  who  were  not  to  be  intimidated 
by  the  threats  of  power,  nor  bribed  by  the  offers  of  for- 
tune ; who  could  not  be  impofed  upon  by  artifice,  or 
wearied  out  by  difficulties.  By  fleadrly  and  impartially 
bolding  an  even  balance  between  the  intereft  of  the  pub- 
lic and  the  rights  of  individuals,  they  reduced  the  fum 
total  of  the  debts  to  thirty-eight  millions.^,) 

Advanta-  It  was  the  fault  of  France  if  Canada  was  not  worth 

France*0*1  'mmen^"e  f*ums  that  were  bellowed  upon  it.  It  had 

might  have  long  fince  appeared  that  this  vaft  region  was  every  where 
from^Ca-  eaPa^e  of  yielding  prodigious  crops,  yet  no  more  was 
nada.  Er-  cultivated  than  what  was  barely  fufficient  for  the  fufte- 
have'de'011  nznce  inhabitants.  With  moderate  labour  they 

prived  her  might  have  raifed  corn  enough  to  fupply  all  the  American 
of  them.  jflan(jS)  and  even  fome  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  1751,  the  colony  fent  over  two  fhip-loads 
of  wheat  to  Marfeilles,  which  proved  very  good,  and 
fold  very  well.  This  exportation  ought  to  have  been 
encouraged,  the  more  as  the  crops  are  liable  to  few  ac- 
cidents in  that  country,  where  the  corn  is  Town  in  May, 
and  gathered  in  before  the  end  of  Auguff. 

If  hufbandry  had  been  encouraged  and  extended,  the 
breed  of  cattle  would  have  been  increafed.  They  have 
fo  much  pafture  ground,  and  fuch  plenty  of  acorns, 
that  the  colonies  might  eafily  have  bred  oxen  and  hogs, 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  French  ifiands  with  beef  and  pork, 
without  having  recourfe  to  Irifh  beef.  Pcffibly,  they 

might 
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might  in  time  have  increafed  fo  much  as  to  be  able  to  B O O^K 
visual  the  (hips  of  the  mother  country.  v. v — j 

Their  (heep  would  have  been  no  lefs  advantageous  to 
France.  They  were  eafily  bred  in  Canada,  where  the 
dams  commonly  bear  twins  ; and  if  they  did  not  multi- 
ply fafter,  it  is  becaufe  the  ewes  were  left  with  the  ram 
at  all  feafons  ; becaufe,  as  they  moftly  brought  forth  in 
February,  the  feverity  of  the  weather  deftroyed  a great 
many  lambs;  and  becaufe  they  were  obliged  to  feed  them 
with  corn,  and  the  inhabitants  found  this  fo  chargeable, 
that  they  did  not  much  care  to  rear  them.  All  this  might 
have  been  prevented  by  a law,  enjoining  all  farmers  to 
part  the  ram  from  the  ewes  from  September  to  February. 

The  lambs  dropped  in  May  would  have  been  reared  with- 
out any  expence  or  hazard,  and  in  a fhort  time  the  co- 
lony would  have  been  covered  with  numerous  docks. 

Their  wool,  which  is  known  to  be  very  fine  and  good, 
would  have  fupplied  the  manufactures  of  France,  inftead 
of  that  which  they  import  from  Andalufia  and  Caftile. 

The  ft  ate  would  have  been  enriched  by  this  valuable 
commodity ; and  in  return,  the  colony  would  have  re- 
ceived a thoufand  new  and  defireable  articles  from  th« 
mother  couutry. 

The  Gin-feng  would  have  been  a great  acquisition  to 
to  both.  This  plant,  which  the  Chinefe  procure  from 
the  Corea,  or  from  Tartary,  and  which  they  buy  at  the 
weight  of  gold,  was  found  in  1720,  by  the  jefuit  Lafi- 
tau,  in  the  forefts  of  Canada,  where  it  grows  very 
common.  It  was  foon  carried  to  Canton,  where  it  was 
much  efteemed,  and  fold  at  an  extravagant  price.  The 
Gin-feng,  which  at  firft  fold  at  Quebec  for  thirty  or 
forty  fols  (p)  a pound,  immediately  rofe  to  twenty-five 
livres.fy)  In  1752,  the  Canadians  exported  this  plant 
K 3 to 
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EXVI  ^ t0  Va*UC  500,000  Kvres.fr)  There  was  fuch  a cit>  . 
i.  v_  ' > mand  for  it,  that  they  were  induced  to  gather  in  May  what 
ought  not  to  have  been  gathered  till  September,  and  to 
dry  in  the  oven  what  fhould  have  been  dried  gradually  in 
the  fhade.  This  fpoilt  the  fale  of  the  Gin-feng  of  Ca- 
nada in  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  it  could  find 
a market ; and  the  colonifts  were  feverely  punifhed  for 
their  exceffive  rapacioufnefs,  by  the  total  lofs  of  a branch 
of  commerce,  which,  if  rightly  managed,  might  have 
proved  a fource  of  opulence. 

Another  and  a furer  fource  for  the  encouragement  of 
induftry,  was  the  working  of  the  iron  mines  which 
abound  in  thofe  parts.  The  only  one  that  has  ever  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  Europeans,  lies  near  the  town 
of  the  Trois  Rivieres.  It  was  difcovered  near  the  furface 
of  the  ground  ; there  are  no  mines  that  yield  more,  and 
the  bell  in  Spain  are  not  fuperior  to  it  for  the  pliability  of 
the  metal.  A fmith  from  Europe,  who  came  thither  in  1739, 
greatly  improved  the  working  of  this  mine,  which  till  then 
fiad  been  but  unfkilfully  managed.  From  that  time  no  other 
iron  was  ufed  in  the  colony.  They  even  exported  fome 
famples  j but  France  would  not  be  convinced  that  this 
iron  was  the  belt  for  fire-arms.  The  defi2n  of  ufniff 

...  D O 

this  iron  would  have  been  very  favorable  to  the  project 
which,  after  much  irrefolution  had  at  laft  been  adopted,  of 
forming  a marine  eftablifhment  in  Canada. 

The  firft  Europeans  who  landed  on  that  vaft  region, 
found  it  all  over  covered  with  forefts.  The  principal 
trees  were  oaks  of  prodigious  height,  and  pines  of  all 
t fiz.es.  Thefe  woods  could  have  been  conveyed  with  eafe 
down  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  numberlefs  rivers 
that  difcharge  into  it.  By  an  unaccountable  fatality,  all 
thefe  treafures  were  overlooked  or  defpifed.  At  latl  the 

court 
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court  of  Verfailles  thought  proper  to  attend  to  them.  B OOK 

They  gave  orders  for  ereCting  docks  at  Quebec  for  build-  v 

ing  men  of  war,  but  unfortunately  trufted  the  bufinefs  to 
agents,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  their  own  private 
intereft. 

The  timber  fhould  have  been  felled  upon  the  hills, 
where  the  cold  air  hardens  the  wood  by  contracting  its 
fibres ; whereas  it  was  conftantly  fetched  from  marfhy 
grounds,  and  from  the  -banks  of  the  rivers,  where  the 
moifture  gives  it  a loofer  texture,  and  makes  it  too  rich. 

Inftead  of  conveying  it  in  barges,  they  floated  it  down 
oa  rafts  to  the  place  of  its  deftination,  where  being  for- 
gotten and  left  in  the  water,  it  gathered  a kind  of  mofs 
that  rotted  it.  It  ought  to  have  been  put  under  Iheds 
when  it  was  landed,  but  it  was  left  expofed  to  the  fun  in 
fummer,  to  the  fnow  in  winter,  and  to  the  rains  in  fpring 
and  autumn.  From  thence  it  was  conveyed  into  the  dock 
yards,  where  it  again  fuftained  the  inclemency  of  the 
feafons  for  two  or  three  years.  Negligence  or  difhonefty 
enhanced  the  price  of  every  thing  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
they  got  their  fails,  ropes,  pitch  and  tar  from  Europe,  in 
a country  which,  with  a little  induftry,  might  have  Ap- 
plied the  whole  kingdom  of  France  with  all  thefe  materi- 
als. This  bad  management  had  totally  brought  the  wood 
of  Canada  into  difrepute,  and  effectually  ruined  the  re- 
fources  which  that  country  afforded  for  the  navy. 

The  colony  furnifhed  the  manufactures  of  the  mother 
country  with  a branch  of  induftry  that  might  almoft  be 
called  an  exclufive  one,  which  was  the  preparation  of  the 
beaver.  This  comodity  at  firft  was  fubjefted  to  the  bur- 
den and  reftraints  of  monopoly.  The  India  company  ^ 
could  not  but  make  an  ill  ufe  of  their  privilege,  and  real- 
ly did  fo.  What  they  bought  of  the  Indians  was  chief- 
ly paid  for  in  Englifh  fcarlet  cloths,  which  thofe  people 
K 4 were 
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K were  very  fond  of  appealing  in.  But  as  they  could  make 
twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  more  of  their  commodities 
in  the  Englifh  fettlements  than  the  company  chofe  to  give, 
they  carried  thither  all  they  could  conceal  from  the  fearch 
of  the  company’s  agents,  and  exchanged  their  beaver  for 
Englifh  cloth  and  India  calicoe.  Thus  did  France,  by 
the  abufe  of  an  inftitution  which  fhe  was  by  no  means 
obliged  to  maintain  lofe  the  double  advantage  of  furnifli- 
ing  materials  to  fome  of  her  own  manufactures,  and  of 
fecuring  a market  for  the  produce  of  fome  others.  She 
was  equally  ignorant  with  regard  to  the  facility  of  efta- 
biifhing  a whale  fifhery  in  Canada. 

The  chief  fources  of  this  fifhery  are  Davis’s  Streights 
and  Greenland.  Fifty  fhips  come  every  year  into  the 
former  of  thefe  latitudes,  and  a hundred  and  fifty  into 
the  latter.  The  Dutch  are  concerned  for  more  than 
three  fourths  of  them.  The  reft  are  fitted  out  from  Bre- 
men, Hambourgn  and  England.  It  is  computed  that  the 
whole  expence  of  fitting  out  200  fhips,  of  350  tons  bur- 
den upon  an  average,  mufl  amount  to  10,000,000  li- 
vres.(r)  The  ufual  produce  of  each  is  rated  at  80,000 
3ivres,(/)  and  confequently  the  whole  amount  of  the 
fifhery  cannot  be  lefs  than  3,200,000  livres.(a)  If  we 
dedud  from  this  the  profits  of  the  feamen  who  devote 
themfelves  to  this  hard  and  dangerous  voyage,  very  little 
remains  for  the  merchants  concerned  in  this  trade. 

This  is  what  has  gradually  difgufted  the  Bifcayans, 
who  were  the  firft  adventurers  in  the  undertaking.  They 
have  not  been  fucceeded  by  other  Frenchmen,  infomuch 
that  the  whole  fifhery  has  been  totally  thrown  up  by  that 
nation,  which  of  all  others  made  the  greateft  confump- 
tion  of  blubber,  whalebone  and  Spermaceti.  Many 
propofals  have  been  made  for  refuming  it  in  Canada. 

There 
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There  was  the  fineft  profpedt  of  a plentiful  fiftery  in  the B 
river  St.  Lawrence,  attended  with  lefs  danger  and  lefs  ex- 
pence than  at  Davis’s  Streights  or  Greenland.  It  has  ever 
been  the  fate  of  this,  colony,  that  the  beft  fchemes  rela- 
tive to  it  have  not  been  brought  to  bear  ; and  this  in  par- 
ticular, of  a whale  fifliery,  which  would  have  fingularly 
rouzed  the  a&ivity  of  the  colonies,  and  would  have 
proved  an  excellent  nurfery  for  feamen,  has  never  met 
with  the  countenance  of  the  government. 

The  fame  remiffnefs  has  baffled  the  fcheme,  fo  often 
planned,  and  two  or  three  times  attempted,  of  lifting 
for  cod  on  both  Tides  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Very 
poffibly  the  fuccefs  would  not  have  fully  anfwered  their 
expedition,  becaufe  the  fift  is  but  indifferent,  and  pro- 
per beaches  are  wanting  to  dry  it.  But  the  gulph  wovjld 
have  made  ample  amends.  It  abounds  with  cod,  which 
might  have  been  carried  to  Newfoundland  or  Louifbourg, 
and  advantageoufly  bartered  for  the  produ&ions  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands  and  European  commodities.  Every 
thing  confpired  to  promote  the  profperity  of  the  fettle- 
ments  in  Canada,  if  they  had  been  feconded  by  the  men 
who  feemed  to  be  the  moft  interefted  in  them.  But 
whence  could  proceed  that  inconceiveable  ina&ion,  which 
fuffered  them  to  languifh  in  the  fame  low  condition  they 
were  in  at  firft  ? 

It  muff  be  confeffed  fome  obftacles  arofe  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  climate.  The  river  St.  Lawrence  is 
frozen  up  for  fix  months  in  the  year.  At  other  times  it 
is  not  navigable  by  night,  on  account  of  the  thick  fogs, 
rapid  currents,  fand-banks,  and  concealed  rocks,  which 
make  it  even  dangerous  by  day-light.  Thefe  difficulties 
increafe  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  failing  is  quite  impradiicable,  and  rowing  fo  difficult, 
that  from  the  Trois  Rivieres,  where  the  tide  ends,  the 
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^ oars  cannot  reftft  the  violence  of  the  current,  without 
the  affiftance  of  a very  fair  wind,  and  then  only  in  the 
fpace  of  a month  or  fix  weeks.  From  Montreal  to  the 
Lake  Ontario,  travellers  meet  with  no  lefs  than  fix  wa- 
ter-falls, which  oblige  them  to  unload  their  canoes,  and 
to  carry  them  and  their  lading  a confiderable  way  by 
land. 

Far  from  encouraging  man  to  get  the  better  of  na- 
ture, a mifinformed  government  planned  none  but  ruin- 
ous fchemes.  To  gain  the  advantage  over  the  Englifh  in 
the  fur  trade,  they  erefted  three  and  thirty  forts,  at  a 
great  diftance  from  each  other.  The  building  and 
victualling  of  them  diverted  the  Canadians  from  the  only 
labours  that  ought  to  have  engroffed  their  attention. 
This  error  engaged  them  in  an  arduous  and  perilous, 
track. 

It  was  not  without  fome  uneafinefs  that  the  Indians, 
faw  the  beginnings  of  thefe  fettlements,  which  might 
endanger  their  liberty.  Their  fufpicions  induced  them 
to  take  up  arms,  fo  that  the  colony  was  feldom  free  from 
war.  Neceffity  made  all  the  Canadians  foldiers.  Their 
manly  and  military  education  made  them  hardy,  and 
fearlefs  of  danger.  Juft  emerging  from  childhood,  they 
would  traverfe  a vaft  continent  in  the  fummer  time  in 
canoes,  and  in  winter  on  foot,  through  ice  and  fnow* 
As  they  had  nothing  but  their  gun  to  procure  fubfiftence 
with,  they  were  in  continual  danger  of  ftarving ; but 
they  were  under  no  apprehenfions  of  fear,  not  even  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  favages,  who  had  exerted 
all  the  efforts  of  their  imagination  in  inventing  tortures 
for  their  enemies,  far  wmrfe  than  death. 

The  fedentary  arts  of  peace,  and  the  fteady  labours  of 
agriculture,  had  no  attraction  for  men  accuftomed  to  an 
a&ive  but  wandering  life.  The  court,  which  forms  no 

idea 
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idea  of  the  fweets  or  the  utility  of  rural  life,  increafed  BOOK 
the  averfion  which  the  Canadians  had  conceived  for  t j 

it,  by  bellowing  all  their  favours  and  honours  upon 
military  a&ions  alone.  The  diftinction  that  was  moftly 
lavifhed  was  that  of  nobility,  which  was  attended  with 
the  moft  fatal  confequences.  It  not  only  plunged  the 
Canadians  in  idlenefs,  but  alfo  infpired  them  with  an  un- 
furmountable  turn  for  every  thing  that  was  fplendid. 

Profits  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  facred  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  lands,  were  laid  out  in  ornament,  and 
a real  property  was  concealed  under  the  trappings  of  de- 
ftru£tive  luxury. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  colony  in  1747,  when  La®1^^ 
Galiffoniere  was  appointed  governor.  He  was  an  able,  between 
refolute  and  adive  man  ; a man  of  great  fteadinefs,  be~  ^ndthe 
caufe  he  a£ted  upon  found  principles.  The  Englifh  French  in 
wanted  to  extend  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  ^ana^a* 
as  far  as  the  fouth  fide,  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  He 
thought  this  an  unjuft  claim,  and  was  determined  to  con- 
fine them  w/thin  the  peninfula,  which  he  apprehended  to 
be  the  limits  fettled  by  treaty.  Their  ambition  of  in- 
croaching  on  the  inland  parts,  particularly  towards  the 
Ohio,  or  Fair  river,  he  likewife  thought  unreafonable. 

He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Apalachian  mountains  ought 
to  be  the  boundary  of  their  pofiefiions,  and  was  fully  de- 
termined they  fhould  not  pafs  them.  His  fucceffor, 
who  was  appointed  whilft  he  was  colledling  the  means  of 
accomplifhing  this  vaft  defign,  entered  into  his  views 
with  all  the  warmth  they  defervea.  Numbers  of  forts 
were  immediately  eredted  on  all  fides,  to  lupport  the 
fyftem  which  the  court  had  adopted,  perhaps,  without 
forefeeing,  or,  perhaps,  without  fuffigiently  attending  to 
the  confequences. 

At 
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E O O K At  this  period  began  thofe  hoftilities  between  the  Eng- 
i / * Jilh  and  the  French  in  North  America,  which  were  ra- 

ther countenanced  than  openly  avowed  by  the  refpective 
mother  countries.  This  clandeftine  mode  of  carrying  on 
the  war  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  minifrry  at  Ver- 
failles,  as  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  recovering  by 
degrees,  and  without  expofmg  their  weaknefs,  what  they 
had  loft  by  treaties,  at  a time  when  the  enemy  had  im- 
pofed  their  own  terms.  Thefe  repeated  checks  at  laft 
opened  the  eyes  of  Great  Britain,  and  difdofed  the  poli- 
tical fyftem  of  her  rival.  George  II.  thought  an  equi- 
vocal fituation  was  inconflftent  with  the  fuperiority  of 
his  maritime  forces.  His  flag  was  ordered  to  infult  the 
French  flag  on  every  fea.  The  Englifh  accordingly  took 
or  difperfed  all  the  French  (hips  they  met  with,  and  in 
1758,  fteered  towards  Cape  Breton, 
or  Cape^”  This  ifland,  the  key  of  Canada,  had  already  been  at- 
Breton  by  tacked  in  1745,  and  the  event  is  of  fo  Angular  a nature, 
the  Eng-  that  it  t]eferves  a partiCLllar  detail.  The  plan  of  this  flrft 
invafton  was  laid  at  Bofton,  and  New  England  bore  the 
expence  of  it.  A merchant,  named  Pepperel,  who  had 
ftirred  up,  encouraged  and  direded  the  enthufiafm  of  the 
tne  colony,  was  intrufted  with  the  command  of  an  army 
of  6000  men,  which  had  been  levied  for  this  expedition. 

Though  thefe  forces,  convoyed  by  a fquadron  from 
Jamaica,  brought  the  flrft  news  to  Cape  Breton  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  them  3 though  the  advantage  of  a 
fut  prize  would  have  fecured  their  landing  without  oppofl- 
tionj  though  they  had  but  600  regular  troops  to  encoun- 
ter, and  8co  inhabitants  haftily  armed,  the  fuccefs  of  the 
undertaking  was  ftill  precarious.  What  great  exploits, 
indeed  could  be  expected  from  a raw  militia,  haftily  af- 
fembled,  who  had  never  feen  a flege  or  faced  an  enemy, 
$nd  were  to  act  under  the  guidance  of  fea-officers  only, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  unexperienced  troops  flood  in  need  of  the  affiflance  B OOK 
of  fome  fortunate  incident  which  they  were  indeed  favour-  - — -^1 -> 
ed  with  in  a Angular  manner. 

The  cbnftru&ion  and  repairs  of  the  fortifications  had 
at  all  times  been  left  to  the  management  of  the  garnfon 
of  Louifbourg.  The  foldiers  were  eager  of  being  em- 
ployed in  thefe  works,  which  they  confidered  as  condu- 
cive to  their  fafety,  and  as  a means  of  procuring  a comfor- 
table fubfiflence.  When  they  found  that  thofe  who  were 
to  have  paid  them,  appropriated  the  fruit  of  their  labours 
to  their  own  ufe  they  demanded  juftice.  ft  was  denied 
them,  and  they  determined  to  maintain  their  right.  As 
thefe  depredations  had  been  (hared  between  the  chief  per- 
fons  of  the  colony  and  the  fubaltern  officers,  the  foldiers 
could  obtain  no  redrefs.  Their  indgnation  againft  thefe 
rapacious  extortioners  rofe  to  fuch  a height  that  they  de- 
fpifed  all  authority.  They  had  lived  in  open  rebellion  for  fix 
months  paft  when  the  En'glifli  appeared  before  the  place. 

This  was  the  time  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  both 
parties,  and  to  unite  in  the  common  caufe.  The  foldiers 
made  the  firft  advances ; but  their  commanders  miftrufted 
a generofity  of  which  they  themfelves  were  incapable.  If 
thefe  mean  opprefiors  could  have  conceived  it  pofiible 
that  the  foldiery  could  have  entertained  fuch  elevated  no- 
tions as  to  (aerifies  their  own  refentment  to  the  good  of 
their  country,  they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
difpofition,  and  have  fallen  upon  the  enemy  whilft  they 
were  forming  their  camp  and  beginning  to  open  their 
trenches.  Befiegers,  unacquainted  with  any  military 
principle,  would  *have  been  difconcerted  by  regular  and 
vigorous  attacks.  The  firfl  checks  might  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  to  difcourage  them,  and  to  make  them  relinquifh 
the  undertaking.  But  it  was  firmly  believed  that  the 
foldiers  were  defircus  of  (allying  out,  only  that  they 

might 
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O K might  have  an  opportunity  of  deferring;  and  their  own 

, officers  kept  them  in  a manner  prifoners,  till  a defence 

fo  ill-managed  had  reduced  them  to  the  neceflity  of  ca- 
pitulating. The  whole  ifland  fhared  the  fate  pf  Louif- 
bourg,  its  only  bulwark. 

This  valuable  poflfeffion,  reftored  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  was  again  attacked  by  the 
Engliffi  in  1758.  On  the  2d  of  June,  a fleet  of  twenty- 
three  Ihips  of  the  line  and  eighteen  frigates,  carrying 
16,000  veterans,  anchored  in  Gabarus  bay,  within  half 
a league  of  Louifbourg.  As  it  was  evident  that  it  would 
be  to  no  purpofe  to  land  at  a greater  dittance,  becaufe  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  bring  up  the  artillery  and  other 
neceffaries  for  a fiege,  they  had  bent  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  make  the  landing  impracticable  near  the  town. 
In  the  wife  precautions  that  had  been  taken,  the  befiegers 
faw  the  dangers  and  difficulties  they  had  to  expeft,  and 
were  not  deterred  by  them ; but  had  recourfe  to  ftrata- 
gem,  and  while  by  extending  their  line  they  threatened 
and  covered  the  whole  coatt,  they  landed  by  force  of  arms 
at  the  creek  of  Cormoran. 

This  place  was  weak  by  nature.  The  French  had 
fortified  it  with  a good  parapet  planted  with  cannon. 
Behind  this  rampart  they  had  potted  2C00  excellent  fol- 
diers  and  fome  Indians,  fn  front  they  had  made  fuch  a 
clofe  hedge  with  branches  of  trees,  that  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  penetrate,  even  if  it  had  not  been  de- 
fended. This  kind  of  pallifade,  which  concealed  all  the 
preparations  for  defence,  appeared  at  a diftance  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a verdant  plain. 

This  would  have  prefer ved  the  colony,  had  the  affiail- 
ants  been  fuffered  to  complete  their  landing,  and  to  ad- 
vance with  confidence,  as  having  but  few  obftacles  to 
furmount.  Then,  overpowered  at  once  by  the  fire  of 

the 
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the  artillery  and  the  (mail  arms,  they  would  infallibly  haveB  O 0 K 
perifhed  on  the  fhore,  or  in  the  hurry  of  embarking;  the  t 
more  as  the  fea  was  juft  then  very  rough.  This  unexpect- 
ed lofs  might  have  interrupted  the  whole  projedt. 

But  all  the  precautions  of  prudence  were  rendered 
abortive  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  French.  The  Englifti 
had  fcarce  begun  to  move  towards  the  fhore,  when  their 
enemies  haftened  to  difcover  the  fnare  that  was  laid  for 
them.  By  the  brifk  and  hafty  fire  that  was  aimed  at  their 
boats,  and  ftill  more  by  the  premature  removal  of  the 
boughs  that  mafked  the  forces,  which  it  was  fo  much  the 
intereft  of  the  French  to  conceal,  they'gueffed  at  the 
danger  they  were  going  to  rufh  into.  They  immediately 
turned  back,  and  faw  no  other  place  to  effeCt  their  land- 
ing but  a rock,  which  had  been  always  deemed  inacceffible. 

General  Wolf,  though  much  taken  up  in  reimbarking  his 
troops,  and  fending  off  the  boats,  beckoned  to  Major 
Scot  to  repair  thither. 

This  officer  immediately  removed  to  the  fpot  with  his 
men.  His  own  boat  coming  up  firft,  and  having  funk  at 
the  very  inftant  he  was  ftepping  out,  he  climbed  up  the 
rocl£  'alone.  He  was  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  a hundred 
of  his  men  who  had  been  fent  thither  feme  hours  before. 

He  found  only  ten.  With  thefe  few,  however,  he  gained 
thefummit  of  the  rock.  Ten  Indians  and  fixty  French- 
men killed  two  of  his  men,  and  mortally  wounded  three. 

In  fpite  of  his  weaknefs,  he  flood  his  ground  under  cover 
of  a thicket,  till  his  brave  countrymen,  regardlefs  of  the 
boiftrous  waves  and  the  fire  of  the  cannon,  came  up  to 
him,  and  put  him  in  full  poffeffion  of  that  important.poft* 
the  only  one  that  could  fee ure  their  landing. 

The  French,  as  foon  as  they  faw  that  the  enemy  had 
got  a firm  footing  on  land,  betook  themfelves  to  the  only 
remaining  refuge,  and  fhut  themfelves  up  in  Louifbourg. 

The 
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BOO  K The  fortifications  were  in  a bad  condition,  becaufe  the 

v ^ ^ i fea  fand,  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  ufe,  is  by  no 

means  fit  for  works  cf  mafonry.  The  revetements  of  the 
feveral  curtains  were  entirely  crumbled  away.  There  was 
only  one  cafemate  and  a fmall  magazine  that  were  bomb 
proof.  Thegarrifon  which  was  to  defend  the  place  con- 
fined only  of  2,900  men. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  difadvantages,  the  be- 
fieged  were  determined  to  make  an  obftinate  refiftance. 
While  they  were  employed  in  defending  themfelves  with 
fomuch  firmnefs,  the  fuccours  they  expedted  from  Canada 
might  poffibly  arrive.  At  all  events  this  was  a means  of 
preferving  that  great  colony  from  all  further  invafion  for 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  It  is  fcarce  credible  that 
this  degree  of  refolution  was  fupported  by  the  courage  of 
.a  woman.  Madame  de  Drucourt  was  continually  upon 
the  ramparts,  with  her  purfe  in  her  hand  ; and  firing  her- 
felf  three  guns  every  day,  feemed  to  difpute  with  the  go- 
vernor her  hufband  the  glory  of  his  office.  The  be- 
fieged  were  not  difmayed  at  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  feveral 
faliies,  or  the  mafterly  operations  concerted  by  Admiral 
Bofcawen  and  General  Amherft.  It  was  but  at  the  eve 
of  an  a flault,  which  it  was  impcffible  to  fuftain,  that 
they  talked  of  furrendering.  They  made  an  honorable 
capitulation,  and  the  conqueror  Ihewed  more  refpedl  for 
his  enemy  and  for  himfelf,  than  to  fully  his  glory  by  any 
adlof  barbarity  or  avarice. 

Hfl^attad:  con<Iue^:  Cape  Breton  opened  the  way  into 

Canada.  Canada.  The  very  next  year  the  feat  of  war  was  re- 
moved thither,  or  rather  the  fcenes  of  bloodfhed  which 
had  Jong  been  adted  over  that  immenfe  country  Were  mul- 
tiplied. The  caufe  of  thefe  proceedings  was  this. 

The  French,  fettled  in  thofe  parts,  had  carried  their 
ambitious  views  towards  the  north,  where  the  finefi:  furs 


were 
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were  to  be  had,  and  in  the  greateft' plenty.  When  t’MS  B 

vein  of  wealth  was  exhaufted,  or  yielded  lefs  than  it  did  ^ j 

at  firft,  their  trade  turned  fouthward,  where  they  dis- 
covered the  Ohio,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the 
Fair  river.  It  laid  open  the  natural  communication  be- 
tween Canada  and  'Louifiana.  For  though  the  {hips  that 
fail  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  go  no  further  than  Quebec, 
the  navigation  is  carried  on  in  barges  up. to  lake  Ontario, 
which  is  only  parted  from  lake  Erie  by  a neck  of  land, 
where  the  French  very  early  built  Fort  Niagara.  It  is  on 
this  fpot,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lake  Erie,  that  the 
Source  of  the  river  Ohio  is  found,  which  waters  the  fineft 
country  in  the  world,  and  increafing  by  the  many  rivers, 
that  fall  into  it,  conveys  its  waters  into  the  Miffifippi. 

Yet  the  French  made  no  ufe  of  this  magnificent  canal.1 
The  trifling  intercourfe  that  fubfifred  between  the  two 
colonies  was  always  carried  on  by  the  northern  regions. 

The  new  way,  which  was  much  (horter  and  eafier  than 
the  old,  firft  began  to  be  frequented  by  a body  of  troops 
that  were.  Sent  over  to  Canada  in  1739,  to  the  co“ 
lony  of  Louifiana,  which  was  in  open  war  with  the  In- 
dians. After  this  expedition,  the  fouthern  road  was  again 
forgotten,  and  was  never  thought  of  till  the  year  1753. 

At  that  period,  feveral  fmall  forts  were  ere&ed  along  the 
Ohio,  the  courfe  of  which  had  been  traced  for  four  years 
paft.  The  mo  ft  con  fid  er  able  of  thefe  forts  took  its  name 
from  governor  Duquefne  who  had  built  it. 

The  Englifh  colonies  could  not  fee  without  concern 
French  Settlements  raifed  behind  them,  which  joined  with 
the  old  ones,  and  Seemed  to  Surround  them.  They  were 
apprehenfive  left  the  Apalachian  mountains,  which  were 
to  form  the  natural  boundaries  between  both  nations, 
ihould  not  prove  a Sufficient  barrier  againft  the  attempts 
of  a reftlefs  and  warlike  neighbour.  Prompted  by  this 
V<?l.  IV.  L miftruft. 
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^XVI  ^ they  themfelves  paffed  thefe  famous  mountains* 

y y - > to  difpute  the  pofTeflion  of  the  Ohio  with  the  rival  nation* 

This  firft  ftep  proved  unfuccefsful.  The  feveral  parties 
that  were  fucceffively  fent  out,  were  routed  $ and  the  forts 
were  pulled  down  as  fall  as  they  built  them. 

To  put  an  end  to  thefe  national  affronts,  and  revenge 
the  difgrace  they  refle&ed  on  the  mother  country,  a large 
body  of  troops  was  fent  over,  under  the  command  of 
General  Braddock.  In  the  fummer  of  1755,  as  this  ge- 
neral was  proceeding  to  attack  fort  Duquefne  with  36 
pieces  of  cannon  and  600  men,  he  was  furprized,  with- 
in four  leagues  of  the  place,  by  250  Frenchmen  and  655 
Indians,  and  all  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces.  This  un- 
accountable mifchance  put  a flop  to  the  march  of  three 
numerous  bodies  that  were  advancing  to  fall  upon  Cana- 
da. T he  terror  occafioned  by  this  accident,  made  them 
haften  back  to  their  quarters,  and  in  the  next  campaign, 
all  their  motions  were  guided  by  the  moft  timorous  cau- 
» tion. 

The  French  were  emboldened  by  this  perplexity,  and 
though  very  much  inferior  to  tbem,  ventured  to  appear 
before  Ofwego  in  Auguft  1756.  It  was  originally  a for- 
tified magazine  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Onondago  on 
the  lake  Ontario.  It  flood  nearly  in  the  center  of  Ca- 
nada, in  fo  advantageous  a fituation,  that  many  works 
had  from  time  to  time  been  ere&ed  there,  which  had  ren* 
dered  it  one  of  the  capital  pofts  in  thofe  parts.  It  was 
guarded  by  1800  men,  with  121  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
great  plenty  of  ftorcs  of  all  kinds.  Though  fo  well  fup- 
ported  it  furrendered  in  a few  days,  to  the  brifk  and  bold 
attacks  of  3000  men  who  were  laying  fiege  to  it. 

In  Auguft  1757,  5500  French  and  1800  Indians 
'marched  up  to  Fort  George,  fituated  on  lake  Sacra- 
ment, which  vvasjuftly  confidered  as  the  bulwark  of  the 
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£ftg.H£h  fettlements,  and  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  forces  B O^O  K 
deftined  againft  Canada.  Nature  and  art  had  confpired  to 
block  up  the  roads  leading  to  that  place,  and  to  make 
all  accefs  impra&icable.  Thefe  advantages  were  further 
fupported  by  feveral  bodies  of  troops,  placed  at  proper 
didances  in  the  bed  pofitions.  Ye,t  thefe  obdacles  were 
furmounted  with  fuch  prudence  and  intrepidity,  as-would 
have  been  memorable  in  hiftory,  had  the  fcene  of  adlion 
lain  in  a more  known  fpot.  The  French,  after  killing 
or  difperfing  all  the  fmall  parties  they  met  with,  arrived 
before  the  place,  and  forced  the  garrifon,  confiding  of 
2264  men,  to  capitulate. 

This  frelh  difader  rouzed  the  Englilh.  Their  generals 
applied  themfelves  during  the  winter  feafon  to  the  training 
up  of  their  men,  and  bringing  the  feveral  troops  under  a 
proper  dffcipline.  They  made  them  exercife  in  the 
woods,  in  fighting  after  the  Indian  manner.  In  th& 
fpring,  the  army,  confiding  of  6300  regulars  and  13000 
militia  belonging  to  the  colonies,  adembled  on  the  ruins 
of  Fort  George.  They  embarked  on  lake  Sacrament, 
which  parted  the  colonies  of  both  nations,  and  marched 
up  to  Carillon,  diftant  but  four  leagues. 

That  fort,  which  had  been  but  lately  ere&ed  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  was  extenfive  enough  to  with- 
dand  the  forces  that  were  marching  againd  it.  They? 
therefore,  quickly  formed  intrenchments  under  the  can- 
non of  the  fort,  with  dems  of  trees,  heaped  up  one  upon 
another,  and  in  front  they  laid  large  trees  and  the  bran- 
ches being  cut  and  Iharpened,  anfwered  the  purpofe  of 
chevaux  de  frife.  The  colours  were  planted  on  the  top- 
of  ramparts,  behind  which  lay  3500  men. 

The  Englifh  were  not  difmayed  at  thefe  formidable 
appearances,  being  fully  determined  to  remove  the  dif- 
grace  of  their  former  mifcarriages  in  a country  where  the 
L 2 prpfperity 
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BOOK  profperity  of  their  trade  depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  theif 
1 . arms.  On  the  8th  of  July  1758,  they  rulhed  upon 

thefe  pallifades  with  the  wildeft  fury.  In  vain  did  the 


French  fire  upon  them  from  the  top  of  the  parapet, 
whilft  they  were  unable  to  defend  themfelves.  They 
fell  upon  the  (harp  fprkes,  and  were  entangled  among 
the  flumps  and  boughs  through  which  their  eagernefs  had  , 
made  them  rufh.  All  thefe  Ioffes  ferved  but  to  increafe 
their  furious  violence.  It  continued  for  upwards  of  four 
hours,  and  coft  them  above  4000  of  their  brave  men  be- 
fore they  would  give  up  this  ra(h  and  defperate  under- 
taking. 

They  were  equally  unfuccefsful  in  leffer  aCtions. 
They  did  not  inful t one  poft  without  meeting  with  a re- 
pulfe.  Every' party  they  lent  out  was  beaten,  and  every 
convoy  intercepted.  The  depth  of  winter,  which  ought 
to'have  been  their  protection,  was  the  very  feafon  in 
which  the  Indians  and  Canadians  carried  fire  and  fword 
to  the  frontiers  and  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Englilh 
colonies. 

All  thefe  difafters  were  owing  to  a falfe  principle  of 
government.  The  Englilh  minifter  had  always  enter- 
tained a notion  that  the  fuperiority  of  their  navy  was 
alone  fufficient  to  affert  their  dominion  in  America,  as  it 
afforded  a ready  conveyance  for  fuccours,  and  could 
eafily  intercept  the  enemy’s  forces. 

Though  experience  had  (hewn  the  fallacy  of  thefe 
pretenfions,  the  miniftry  did  not  even  endeavour  to  di- 
minifh  the  ill  effeCis  of  them,  by  the  choice  of  their  ge- 
nerals. Almoft  all  thofe  who  were  employed  in  this 
fervice  were  deficient  in  point  of  abilities  and  activity. 

The  armies  were  not  fuch  as  would  make  amends  for 
the  defe&s  of  their  commanders.  The  troops  indeed  were 
not  wanting  in  that  daring  fpirit  and  invincible  courage. 


which 
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which  is  the  chara&eridic  of  the  Epglifh  foldiers,  arifing  B 0^0  K 
from  the  climate,  and  dill  more  from  the  nature  of  their 
government  .•  but  thefe  national  (qualities  were  counter- 
balanced or  extinguifhed  by  the  hardfhips  they  underwent, 
in  a country  deditute  of  all  the  conveniences  that  Europe 
affords.  As  to  the  militia  of  the  colonies,  it  vva-s  made 
up  of  peaceable  hufbandmen,  who  were  not  inured  to 
{laughter,  like  mod  of  the  French  colonids,  by  a habit 
of  hunting,  and  by  military  ardor. 

To  thdfc  difadvantages,  ' arifing  from  the  nature  of 
things,  were  added  others  altogether  owing  to  mifcon- 
dua.  The  pods  ere&ed  for  the  fafety  of  the  feveral  Eng- 
lifh  fettlements,  were  not  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport  and 
aflid  each  other.  1 he  provinces:  having  all  feparate  in- 
tereds,  and  not  being  united  under  the.  authority  of  one 
head,  did  not  concur  in  thofe  joint  efforts,  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  and  that  unanimity  of  fentiments,  which 
alone  can  in  fare  the  fuccefsof  their  meafures.  Thefeafon 
of  a&ion  was  waded  in  vain  altercations  between  the  go- 
vernors and  the  colonids.  Every  plan  of  operation  that 
met  with  oppofition  from  any  aflembly  was, dropped.  If 
any  one  was  agreed  upon,  it  was  certainly  made  public 
before  the  execution,  and  by  thus  divulging  it,  they  made 
it  mifcarry.  Ladly,  they  were  in  irreconcileable  enmity 
with  the  Indians. 

These  nations  had  always  {hewn  a viftble! partiality  for 
the  French,  in  return  for  the  kmdnefs  they  had  fliewn 
them  in  fending  them  miflionaries,  whom  they  conddered 
rather  as  ambadadors  from  the  prince,  than  as  fent  from 
God.  Thefe  midionaries,  by  dudying  the  languagd  of 
the  favages,  conforming  to  their  temper  and  inclinations, 
and  putting  in  pradice  every  attention  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence, had  acquired  an  abfolute  dominion  over  their 
minds.  The  French  colonids,  far  from  communicating 
L 3 the 
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B}?vr  K the  EuroPean  manners,  had  adopted  thofe  of  the  country 

i ; they  lived  in  : their  indolence  in  time  of  peace,  their  acti- 

vity in  war,  and  their  conftant  fondnefs  for  a wandering 
life.  Several  officers  of  diflinCtion  had  got  themfelves 
incorporated  with  them.  The  hatred  and  jealoufy  of  the 
Englifh  has  vilifyed  them  on  this  account,  and  they  have 
not  fcrupled  to  affert  that  thefe  generous  men  had  given 
money  for  the  fkulls  of  their  enemies,  that  they  joined  in 
the  horrid  dances  that  accompany  the  execution  of  their 
prifoners,  imitated  their  cruelties,  and  partook  of  their 
barbarous  feftivals  But  thefe  horrid  exceffes  would  be 
better  adapted  to  people  who  have  fubftituted  national  to 
religious  fanaticifm,  and  are  more  inclined  to  hate  other 
nations  than  -to  love  their  own  government. 

T heir  ftrong  attachment  to  the  French  was  produ&ive 
of  the  moft  inveterate  hatred  againft  the  Englifh.  In 
their  opinion  of  all  the  European  favages,  thefe  were  the 
hardefl  to  tame.  Their  averfion  foon  rofe  to  madnefs} 
and  to  a thirft  for  Englifh  blood,  when  they  found  that  a 
reward  was  offered  for  their  definition,  and  that  they 
were  to  be  turned  out  of  their  native  land  by  foreign  af- 
faffins.  The  fame  hands  which  had  enriched  the  Englifh 
colony  with  their  furs,  now  took  up  the  hatchet  to  de- 
ftroy  it.  The  Indians  purfued  the  Englifh  with  as  much 
eagernefs  as  they  did  the  wild  beafls.  Glory  was  no  lon<r, 
<tr  their  aim  in  battle,  their  only  objeCl  was  flaughter. 
They  deflroyed  armies  which  the  French  wifhed  only  to 
fubdue.  Their  fury  rofe  to  fuch  a height,  that  an  Eng- 
lifh prifoner  having  been  conduced  into  a lonely  habi- 
tation, the  woman  immediately  cut  off  his  arm,  and 
made  her  family  drink  the  blood  that  ran  from  it.  A 
miffionary  Jefuit  reproaching  her  with  the  atrocioufnefs. 
of  the  adion,  fhe  anfwered  himy  my  children  muji  be 

warriors; 
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warriors , and  therefore  they  muji  be  fed  with  the  blood  of  their*  0^0  JC 

enemies.  ' v 8 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  things,  when  an  Englilh 
entered  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  June  1759.  No  fconertfc?  Eng- 
was  it  anchored  at  the  ifle  of  Orleans,  than  eight  fire-hfo. 
fhips  were  fent  off  to  confume  it.  Had  they  executed 
their  orders,  not  a fhip  or  a man  would  have  efcaped  ; 
but  the  captains  who  conducted  the  operation  were  feized 
with  a panic.  They  fet  fire  to  their  vefiels  too  foon,  and 
hurried  back  to  land  in  their  boats.  The  aflfailants  had 
feen  their  danger  at  a diftance,  but  were  delivered  from  it 
by  this  accident,  and  from  that  moment  the  conqueft  of 
Canada  was  almoft  certain. 

The  Britifh  flag  foon  appeared  before  Quebec.  The 
bufinefs  was  to  land  there,  and  to  get  a firm  footing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  in  order  to  lay  fiege  to 
it.  But  they  found  the  banks  of  the  river  fo  well  in- 
trenched, and  fo  well  defended  by  troops  and  redoubts, 
that  their  firft  attempts  were  fruitlefs.  Every  landing 
coft  them  torrents  of  blood,  without  gaining  any  ground. 

They  had  perfifted  for  fix  weeks  in  thefe  unfuccefiful  en- 
deavours, when  at  laft  they  had  the  Angular  good  fortune 
to  land,  unperceived.  It  was  on  the  12th  of  September, 

2n  hour  before  break  of  day,  three  miles  above  the  town. 

Their  army,  confifting  of  6000  men,  was  already  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  when  it  was  attacked  the  next  day 
by  a corps  that  was  weaker  by  one  third.  For  fome  time 
ardour  fupplied  the  want  of  numbers.  At  laft,  French 
vivacity  gave  up  the  victory  to  the  enemy,  who  had  loft 
the  intrepid  Wolf  their  general,  but  did  not  lofe  their  con- 
fidence and  refolution. 

This  was  gaining  a confiderable  advantage,  but  it 
might  not  have  been  decifive.  Twelve  hours  would  have 
been  fuflkient  to  colled  the  troops  that  were  pofted  with- 
L 4 in 
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■^in  a few  leagues  of  the  field  of  battle,  to  join  the  van- 
quifhed  army,  and  march  up  to  the  conqueror,  with  a 
force  fuperior  to  the  former.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the 
French  general  Montcalm,  who  being  mortally  wounded 
in  the  retreat,  had  time  enough  before  he  expired,  to 
think  of  the  fafety  of  h;s  men,  and  to*encourage  them  to 
repair  their  difafter.  This  generous  motion  was  over- 
ruled by  the  council  cf  war.  They  removed  ten  leagues 
off.  The  Chevalier  de  Levy,  who  had  haftened  from  his 
poft  to  replace  Montcalm,  blamed  this  in  fiance  of  cow- 
ardice. They  were  a/hamed  of  it,  and  wanted  to  recall 
it,  and  make  another  attempt  for  vidlory,  but  it  was  too 
late.  Quebec,  three  parts  deftroyea  by  the  firing  from 
the  (hips,  had  capitulated  on  the  17th. 

All  Europe  thought  the  taking  of  this  place  had  put 
an  end  to  the  great  conteft  of  North  America.  They 
never  imagined  that  a handful  of  Frenchmen,  in  want  of 
every  thing,  who  feemed  to  be  in  a defperate  condition, 
would  dare  to  think  of  protradling  their  inevitable  fate. 
T hey  did  not  know  what  thefe  people  were  capable  of 
doing.  They  haftily  completed  fome  intrenchments  that 
had  been  begun  ten  leagues  above  Quebec.  There  they 
left  troops  fufficient  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy; 
and  proceeded  to  Montreal,  to  concert  meafures  to  can- 
cel their  difgrace. 

It  was  there  agreed  that  in  the  fpring  they  fhould 
march  out  with  an  armed  force  againft  Quebec,  to  retake 
it  by  furprife,  or  if  that  fhould  fail,  to  befiege  it  in  form. 
T hey  had  nothing  in  reacinefs  for  that  purpofe,  but  the 
plan  was  fo  concerted,  that  they  fhould  enter  upon  the 
undertaking  juft  at  the  inftant  when  the  fuccours  they 
exp'edfed  from  France  could  not  fail  of  coming. 

F hough  the  colony  had  long  been  in  dreadful  want  of 
every  thing,  the  preparatives  were  already  made,  when 

the 
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the  ice,  which  covered  the  whole  river,  began  to  give  B O 
way  towards  the. middle,  and  opened  a (mall  canal.  They 
dra’geed  Tome  boats  over  the  ice,  and  flipped  them  into 
the&water.  The  army,  conftfting  of  citizens  and  foldiers, 
who  made  but  one  body,  and  were  animated  with  one 
foul,  fell  down  this  ftrearn,  with  inconceiveabje  ardor,  on 
the  1 2th  of  April  1760.  The  Englifh  thought  they  ft  ill, 
lay  quiet  in  their  winter  quarters.  1 he  army,  already 
landed,  was  juft  come  up  with,  an  advanced  guard^  of 
1500  men,  polled  three  leagues  from  Quebec.  This 
party  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  being  cut  to  pieces,  had 
it  not  been  for  one  of  thofe  unaccountable  incidents,  which 
no  human  prudence  can  forefee. 

A gunner,  attempting  to  ftep  out  of  his  boat,  had  fallen 
into  the  water.,  He  caught  hold  of  a flake  of  ice,  climb- 
ed up  upon  it,  and  fwam  down  the  ftrearn.  As  he  pafled 
by  Quebec,  clofe  to  the  fhore,  he  was  feen  by  a centinel, 
who  obferving  a man  in.diftrefs,  called  out  for  help. 
They  flew  to  his  afiiftance,  and  found  him  motioniefs. 
Thev  knew. him  by  his  uniform  to  be  a French  foldier, 
and  carried  him  to  the  governor’s  houfe,  .where  by  the 
help  of  fpirituous  liquors,  they  recalled  him' to  life  for  a 
moment.  He  juft  recovered  his  fpeech  enough  to  tell 
them  that  an  army  of  10,000:  french  was  at  the  g^tes, 
and  expired.  The  governor  immediately  difpatched  or- 
ders to  the  advanced  guard  to  come  within  the  walls  with 
all  expedition.  Notwithstanding  their  precipitate  retreat, 
the  French  had  time  to  attack  their  rear.  A few  moments 
later,  they  would  have  been  defeated,  and  the  city  re- 
taken. 

The  afifailants  however  marched  on  with  an  intrepidity 
which  feemed  as  if  they  expeded  every  thing. from  their 
valour,  and  thought  no  more  of  a furprize.  They  were 
a league  of  the  town,  when  they  were  met  by  a 
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BXVI  K b°dy  °f  4000  men’  wh°  were  fent  out  to  ftoP  them‘  The 
onfet  was  fharp,  and  the  refiftance  obftinate.  The  Eng- 
lish were  driven  back  within  their  walls,  leaving  1800  of 
their  braveft  men  upon  the  fpot,  and  their  artillery  in  the 
enemy’s  hands. 

The  trenches  were  immediately  opened  before  Quebec  » 
but  as  they  had  none  but  field-pieces,  as  no  fuccours 
came  from  France,  and  as  a firong  Englilh  fquadron  was 
coming  up  the  river,  they  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege 
on  the  16th  of  May,  and  to  retreat  from  poft  to  poll, 
as  far  as  Montreal.  Three  formidable  armies,  one  of 
which  was  come  down,  and  another  up  the  river,  and  a 
third  proceeded  over  the  lake  Champlain,  furrounded 
thefe  troops,  which  were  not  very  numerous  at  firft,  and 
being  now  exceedingly  reduced  by  frequent  fkirmifhes 
and  continual  fatigues,  were  in  want  both  of  provifions 
and  warlike  ftores,  and  found  themfelves  furrounded  and 
inclofed  in  an  open  place.  Thefe  miferable  remains  of  a 
body  of  7000  men,  who  had  never  been  recruited,  and 
had  fo  much  fignalized  themfelves,  with  the  help  of  a 
few  militia  and  a few  Indians,  were  at  laft  forced  to  ca- 
pitulate, and  for  the  whole  colony.  The  conqueft  was 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  this  country- in- 
creafed  the  pofleffions  of  the  Englilh  in  North-America, 
Canada  is  The  acquifition  of  an  immenfe  territory  is  not,  how- 
theEng*-  ever3  t^ie  onty  ^vantage  that  Great  Britain  could  derive 
lifh.  What  from  the  fuccefs  of  her  arms.  The  confiderable  popula- 
Ihey  might  t‘on  has  *°un£*  there  *s  greater  importance, 

derive  Some  of  thefe  numerous  inhabitants,  it  is  true,  have  fled 
po&ifion*  ^rorn  a new  dominion,  which  admitted  no  other  difference 
among  men  but  fuch  as  arofe  from  perfonal  qualities, 
education,  fortune,  or  the  property  of  being  ufeful  to 
fociety.  But  the  emigration  of  thefe  contemptible  per- 
fons,  whofe  importance  was  founded  on  nothing  but  bar- 
barous 
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barons  cuftom,  cannot  furely  have  been  confidered  as  a B -OjO  K 

misfortune.  Would  not  the  colony  have  been  much  be-  . 

nefited  by  getting  rid  of  that  indolent  nobility  that  had 
incumbered  it  fo  long,  of  that  proud  nobility  that  kept 
up  the  contempt  for  all  kinds  of  labour  ? The  only 
things  neceffary  to  make  the  colony  profper,  are,  that  its 
lands  fhould  be  cleared,  its  forefts  cut  down,  its  iron 
mines  worked,  its  fifheries  extended,  its  induftry  and 
exportations  improved. 

The  province  of  Canada  has  been  convinced  of  this 
truth.  And,  indeed,  notwithftanding  the  ties  of  blood, 
language,  religion  and  government  which  are  ufually  fo 
ftrong ; notwithftanding  that  variety  of  conneaions  and 
prejudices  which  aflume  fo  powerful  an  afcendant  over 
the  minds  of  men  ; the  Canadians  have  not  fhewn  much 
concern  at  the  violent  reparation  by  which  they  were 
detached  from  their  ancient  country.  They  have  readily 
concurred  in  the  means  employed  by  the  Englifh  miniftry 
to  eftablifh  their  happinefs  and  liberty  upon  a folid  foun- 
dation. 

The  laws  of  the  Englifh  admiralty  were  firft  given 
them.  But  this  innovation  was  fcarcely  perceived  by 
them  ; becaufe  it  fcarce  concerned  any  except  the  con- 
querors, who  were  in  polTeffion  of  all  the  maritime  trade 
of  the  colony. 

They  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  eftablilhment 
of  the  criminal  laws  of  England,  which  was  one  of  the 
moft  happy  circumftanCes  Canada  could  experience.  To 
the  impenetrable  myfterious  tranfa&ions  of  a cruel  in- 
quifition,  fucceeded  a cool,  rational  and  public  trial;  a 
tribunal  dreadful  and  accuftomed  to  fhed  blood  was  re- 
placed by  humane  judges,  more  difpofed  to  acknowledge 
innocence  than  to  fuppofe  criminality. 
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BXVL  K ThE  C0n<luered  PeoP3c  have  been  Rill  more  delighted' 

^■-~v on  Ending  the  liberty  of  their  perfons  fecured  for  ever 

by  the  famous  law  of  Habeas  Corpus.  As  they  had  too 
long  been  victims  of  the  arbitrary  wills  of-  thofe  who  go- 
verned them,  they  have  b!efied  the  beneficent  hand  that 
drew  them  from  a Rate  of  fiavery,  to  put  them  under  the 
protedlion  of  the  laws. 

The  attention  of  the  BritiRi  miniRry  was  afterwards 
taken  up  in  fupplying  Canada  with  a code  of  civil  laws. 
This  important  work,  though  intruRed  to  able,  induRri- 
ous  and  upright  lawyers,  hath  not  yet  obtained  the  fanc- 
tion  of  government.  If  the  fuccefs  anfwers  the  ex- 
peditions, a colony  will  at  laR  be  found  which  will  have 
a legislative  fyRem  adapted  to  its  climate,  its  population, 
and  its  labours. 

Independent  of  thefe  parental  views,  Great  Britain 
has  thought  it  her  political  interefi  to  introduce,  by  fe- 
cret  fprings,  among  her  new  fubjedb,  an  inclination  for 
the  cufloms,  the  language,  the  worfliipand  the  opinions 
of  the  mother  country.  This  kind  of  analogy  is,  in 
fadf,  generally  fpeaking,  one  of  the  RrongeR  bands  that 
can  attach  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country.  But  we 
imagine  rhat  the  prefent  fituation  of  things  ought  to  have 
occafioned  a preference  to  another  fyRem.  England  has  at 
this  time  fo  much  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the  fpirit  of 
independence,  which  prevails  in  North- America,  that, 
perhaps,  it  would  have  been  more  to  her  advantage  to 
maintain  Canada  in  a kind  of-diRindt  Rate  from  the  other 
provinces,  rather  than  bring  them  nearer  to  each  other 
by  affinities  which  may  one  day  unite  them  too  clofely. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Britiffi  miniRry  have 
given  the  EngliRi  government  to  Canada,  fo  far  as 
it  was  conRRent  with  an  authority  entirely  regal,  and 
without  any  mixture  of  a popular  adminiRration.  Their 
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Bnglijh  colonies  fettled  at  Hudfons  Bay , Newfoundland , 
Nova -Scotia,  Ntw-  England,  New  - York,  and  New - 
Jet-fey, 


tfitions* of"  N G L A N D was  only  known  in  America  by  her 
the  Eng-  piracies,  which  were  often  fuccefiful  and  always  brilliant, 
North*-  w*len  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  conceived  a project  to  make 
America,  his  nation  partake  of  the  prodigious  riches  which,  for 
near  a century  paft,  flowed  from  that  hemifphere  into 
ours.  That  great  man,  who  was  born  for  bold  under- 
takings, caft  his  eye  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  North  - 
America.  The  talent  he  had  of  fubduing  the  mind  by 
reprefenting  all  his  propofals  in  a ftriking  light,  foon  pro- 
cured him  aflociates,  both  at  court  and  amongft  the  mer- 
chants. The  company  that  was  formed  upon  the  allure- 
ments of  his  magnificent  promifes,  obtained  of  govern- 
ment in  1584  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  all  the  difcoveries 
that  fhould  be  made  > and  without  any  further  encou- 
ragement, they  fitted  out  two  fhips  in  April  following, 
that  anchored  in  Roanoak  bay,  which  now  makes  a part 
pf  Carolina.  Their  commanders,  worthy  of  the  truft 

re- 
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*epofed  in  them,  behaved  with  remarkable  affability  in  aBO 

country  where  they  wanted  to  fettle  their  nation,  and  v _ 

left  the  favages  to  make  their  own  terms  in  the  trade 
they  propofed  to  open  with  them. 

Every  thing  that  thefe  fuccefsful  navigators  reported 
on  their  return  to  Europe,  concerning  the  temperature 
of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  encouraged  the  fociety  to  pro- 
ceed. They  accordingly  fent  feven  fhips  the  following 
fpring,  which  landed  a hundred  and  eight  free  men  at 
Roanoak,  for  the  purpofe  of  commencing  a fettlement. 
Part  of  them  were  murdered  by  the  favages  whom  they 
had  infulted,  and  the  reft,  having  been  fo  improvident  as 
to  neglect  the  culture  of  the  land,  were  perifhing  with 
tnifery  and  hunger,  when  a deliverer  came  to  their  affift- 
ance. 

This  was  Sir  Francis  Drake,  fo  famous  among  fea* 
men  for  being  the  next  after  Magellan  who  failed  round 
the  globe.  The  abilities  he  had  (hewn  in  that  grand  ex- 
pedition, induced  queen  Elizabeth  to  make  choice  of 
him  to  humble  Philip  II.  in  that  part  of  his  domains 
which  he  made  ufe  of  to  difturb  the  peace  of  other  na- 
tions. Few  orders  were  ever  more  pundtually  executed* 
The  Englifb  fleet  feized  upon  St.  Jago,  Carthagena,  St. 
Domingo,  feveral  other  important  places,  and  took  a 
great  many  rich  fhips.  His  inftructions  were,  that  after 
thefe  operations,  he  fhould  proceed  and  offer  his  aflift- 
ance  to  the  colony  at  Rbanoak.  The  wretched  few* 
who  had  furvived  the  numberlefs  calamities  that  had  be- 
fallen them,  were  in  fuch  defpair,  that  they  refufed  all 
afliftance,  and  only  begged  he  would  convey  them  to 
their  native  country.  The  admiral  complied  with  their 
requeft ; and  thus  the  expences  that  had  been  difburfed 
till  that  time  were  loft. 
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BXy£  K ^ HE  aviates,  however,  were  not  d'ifcouraged  by  this 
From  time  to  time  they  fent  over  a 
few  colonifts,  who  by  the  year  1 589*  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  perfons  of  both  fexes,  under  a regular 
government,  and  fully  provided  with  all  they  wanted  for 
their  defence,  and  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  and 
commerce.  Thefe  beginnings  raifed  fome  expeditions, 
but  they  were  loft  in  the  difgrace  of  Ralegh,  who  fell  a 
vi&im  to  the  caprices  of  his  own  wild  imagination.  The 
colony,  having  loft  its  founder,  was  totally  forgotten. 


It  had  been  thus  negle&ed  for  twelve  years,  when 
Gofnold,  one  of  the  firft  aftociates,  refolved  to  vifit  it  in 
1602.  His  experience  in  navigation  made  him  fufpedl 
that  the  right  track  had  not  been  found  out,  and  that  in 
fleering  by  the  Canary  and  Caribbee  iflands,  the  voyage 
had  been  made  longer  than  it  need  have  been  by  above  a 
thoufand  leagues.  Thefe  conje&ures  induced  him  to 
fleer  away  from  the  fouth,  and  to  turn  more  weftwarcL 
The  attempt  fucceeded  ; but  when  he  reached  the  Ame- 
rican coaft,  he  found  himfelf  further  north  than  any  who 
had  gone  before.  The  region  where  he  landed,  imce 
included  in  New-England,  afforded  him  plenty  of  beau- 
tiful furs,  with  which  he  failed  back  to  England. 

The  fpeed  and  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking  made  a 
ftrong  impreffion  upon  the  Eng'ifh  merchants.  Several 
joined  in  1606  to  form  a fettlejnent  in  the  country  that 
Gofnold  had  difcovered.  Their  example  recalled  to  others 
the  remembrance  of  Roanoak ; and  this  gave  rife  to  two 
charter  companies.  As  the  continent  where  they  were 
to  exercife  their  monopoly  was  then  known  in  England 
only  by  the  general  name  of  Virginia,,  the  one  was  called 
the  South  Virginia,  and  the  other  the  North  Virginia 
company. 


The 
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The  firft  zeal  Toon  abated,  and  there  appeared  to  beB-^>y°IK 
morejealoufy  than  emulation  between  the  two  companies. 

Though  they  had  been  favoured  with  the  firft  lottery  that 
ever  was  drawn  in  England,  their  progrefs  was  fo  How, 
that  in  1614,  there  were  not  above  four  hundred  perfons 
in  both  fettlements.  That  fort  of  competency  which  was 
fufEcient  for  the  fimplicity  of  the  manners  of  the  times, 
was  then  fo  general  in  England,  that  no  one  was  tempted 
to  go  abroad  by  the  profpeH:  of  a fortune.  It  is  a fenfe 
of  misfortune,  that  gives  men  a diflike  to  their  native 
country,  ftill  more  than  the  third;  of  riches.  Nothing 
lefs  than  an  extraordinary  ferment  could' then  have  peopled 
even  an  excellent  country.  This  was  at  length  brought 
about  by  fuperftition,  and  excited  by  the  collifion  of  re- 
ligious opinions. 

The  firft  priefts  of  the  Britons  were  the  Druids,  fo  The  con- 
1 rp  rj  • tment  or 

famous  in  the  annals  of  Gaul.  To  throw  a mylterious  America  is 

veil  upon  the  ceremonies  of  a favage  worlhip,  their  rights 
were  never  performed  but  in  dark  recedes,  and  generally  oug  wars 
in  gloomy  groves,  where  fear  creates  fpedres  and  appa- 
ritions.  Only  a few  perfons  were  initiated  into  thefe 
myfteries,  and  intrufted  with  the  facred  do&rines  ; and 
even  thefe  were  not  allowed  to  commit  any  thing  to 
writing  upon  this  important  fubjeH;  left  their  fecrets 
Ihould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  prophane  vulgar.  The 
altars  of  a formidable  deity  were  ftained  with  the  blood 
of  human  vi&ims,  and  enriched  with  the  moft  precious 
fpoils  of  war.  Though  the  dread  of  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  was  the  only  guard  of  thefe  treafures,  they  were 
always  reverenced  by  avarice,  which  the  Druids  had  art- 
fully reperelTed  by  the  fundamental  do£trine  of  the  endlefs 
tranfmigration  of  the  foul.  The  chief  authority  of  go- 
vernment refided  in  the  minifters  of  that  terrible  religion  ; 
becaufe  men  are  more  powerfully  and  more  laftingly 
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fwayed  by  opinion  than  by  any  other  motive.  The  edit* 
cation  of  youth  was  in  their  hands  $ and  the  afcendency 
they  affumed  at  that  period  remained  through  the  reft  of 
life.  They  took  cognizance  of  ail  civil  and  criminal 
caufes,  and,  were  as  abfolute  in  their  deciftons  on  ftate 
affairs  as  on  the  private  differences  between  man  and  man. 
Whoever  dared  to  refill  their  decrees,  was  not  onlv  ex- 
cluded from  all  participation  in  the  divine  myfteries,  but 
even  from  the  fociety  of  men.  It  was  accounted  a crime 
and  a reproach  to  hold  any  converfe  or  to  have  any  deal- 
ings with  him  j he  was  irrevocably  deprived  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  nothing  but  death  could  put  an 
end  to  his  miferies.  The  hiftory  of  human  fuperftitions 
affords  no  inftance  of  any  one  fo  tyrannical  as  that  of  the 
Druids.  It  was  the  only  one  that  provoked  the  Romans 
to  ufe  feverity,  as  none  oppofed  the  power  of  thofe  con- 
querors with  fuch  violence  as  the  Druids. 

That  religion,  however,  had  loft  much  of  its  in- 
fluence, when  it  was  totally  banilhed  by  chriftianity  in 
the  feventh  century.  The  northern  nations,  that  had 
fucceffively  invaded  the  Southern  provinces  of  Europe, 
had  found  there  the  feeds  of  that  new  religion,  in  the 
ruins  of  an  empire  that  was  falling  on  all  fides.  Whether 
it  was  owing  to  their  indifference  for  their  diftant  gods, 
or  to  their  ignorance  which  was  eafily  perfuaded,  they 
readily  embraced  a worlhip  which  from  the  multiplicity 
of  its  ceremonies,  could  not  but  attraCl  the  notice  of  rude 
and  favage  men.  The  Saxons,  who  afterwards  invaded 
England,  followed  their  example,  and  adopted  without 
difficulty  a religion  that  fecured  their  conqueft  by  aboliffi- 
ing  the  old  forms  of  worfhip. 

1 he  effects  were  fuch  as  might  be  expe&ed  from  a re- 
ligion, the  original  fimplicity  or  which  was  at  that  time 
lo  much  disfigured.  Idle  contemplations  were  foon  fub- 
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ftUuted  in  lieu  of  a&ive  and  focial  virtues ; and  a ftupidB  0 
veneration  for  unknown  faints,  to  the  worfhip  of  the^.,.^ 
fupreme  Being.  Miracles  dazzled  the  eyes  of  men,  and 
diverted  them  from  attending  to  natural  caufes.  They 
were  taught  to  believe  that  prayers  and  offerings  would 
atone  for  the  moft  heinous  crimes.  Every  fentiment  of 
reafon  was  perverted,  and  every  principle  of  morality 
corrupted. 

Those  who  had  been  at  leaf!  the  promoters  of  this  con- 
fufion,  knew  how  to  avail  thetafelves  of  it.  The  priefts 
obtained  that  refpe£t  which  was  denied  to  kings;  and 
their  perfons  became  facred.  The  magiftrate  had  no  in* 
fpedtion  over  their  conduct,  and  they  even  evaded  the 
watch fulnefs  of  the  civil  law.  Their  tribunal  eluded  and 
even  fuperceded  all  others.  They  found  means  to  in- 
troduce religion  into  every,  queftion  of  law,  and  into  all 
Hate  affairs,  and  made  themfelves  umpires  or  judges  in 
every  caufe.  When  faith  fpoke,  every  one  liftened,  in 
filent  attention,  to  its  inexplicable  oracles.  Such  was 
the  infatuation  of  thofe  dark  ages,  that  the  icandaious 
exceffes  of  the  clergy  did  not  weaken  their  authority. 

Tins  was  owing  to  its  being  already  founded  on  great 
riches.  As  foon  as  the  priefts  had  taught  that  religion, 
depended  principally  upon  facrifices,  and  required  firft 
of  all  that  of  fortune  and  earthly  poffeffions,  the  nobi- 
lity, who  were  foie  proprietors  of  all  eftates,  employed 
their  flaves  to  build  churches,  and  allotted  their  lands  to 
the  endowment  of  thofe  foundations.  Kings  gave  to  the 
church  all  that  they  had  extorted  from  the  people;  and 
ftripped  themfelves  to  fuch  a degree,  as  even  not  to  leave 
a fufficiency  for  the  payment  of  the  army,  or  for  defray- 
ing the  other  charges  of  government.  Thefe  deficiencies 
were  never  made  up  by  thofe  who  were  the  caule  of  them. 
They  bore  no  fnare  in  the  maintenance  of  fociety.  The 
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R payment  of  taxes  with  church  money  would  have  been  a 
facrilege,  and  a proflitution  of  holy  things  to  profane 
purpofes.  Such  was  the  declaration  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  laity  believed  them.  The  poffieffion  of  the  third 
part  of  the  feudal  tenures  in  the  kingdom  ; the  free  will 
offerings  of  a deluded  people,  and  the  price  fet  upon  the 
prieftly  offices,  did  not  fatisfy  the  enormous  avidity  of  the 
clergy,  ever  attentive  to  their  own  intereft.  They  found 
in  the  old  teflament  that  by  divine  appointment  the  priefts 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  the  tithes  of  the  produce  of 
the  land.  This  claim  was  fo  readily  admitted,  that  they 
extended  it  to  the  tithe  of  induftry,  of  the  profits  on 
trade,  of  the  wages  of  labourers,  of  the  pay  of  foldiers, 
and  fometimes  of  the  falaries  of  placemen. 

Rome,  who  at  firft  was  a filent  fpeftator  of  thefe  pro- 
ceedings, and  proudly  enjoyed  the  fuccefs  that  attended 
the  rich  and  haughty  apoftles  of  a Saviour  born  in  ob- 
fcurity,  and  who  died  an  ignominious  death,  foon  covet- 
ed a fhare  in  the  fpoils  of  England.  The  firft  Rep  fhe 
took  was  to  open  a trade  for  relics,  which  were  always 
ufhered  in  with  fome  ftriking  miracle,  and  fold  in  pro- 
portion to  the  credulity  of  the  purchafers.  The  great 
men,  and  even  monarchs,  were  invited  to  go  in  pilgrim- 
age to  the  capital  of  the  world,  to  purchafe  a place  in 
heaven  fuitable  to  the  rank  they  held  on  earth.  The 
popes  by  degrees  affumed  the  prefentation  to  church  pre- 
ferments, which  at  firft  they  gave  aw'ay,  but  afterwards 
fold.  By  thefe  means,  their  tribunal  took  cognizance  of 
all  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  and  in  time  they  claimed  a tenth 
of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  who  themielves  levied  the 
tenth  of  all  the  fubftance  of  the  realm. 

When  thefe  pious  extortions  wrere  carried  as  far  as  they 
poffibly  could  be  in  England,  Rome  afpired  to  the  fu- 
preme  authority  over  it.  The  frauds  of  her  ambition 
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were  covered  with  a facred  veil.  She  Tapped  the  foundati-  B 
ons  of  liberty,  but  it  was  by  employing  the  influence  of 
opinion  only.  This  was  fetting  up  men  in  oppofition  to 
themfelves,  and  availing  herfelf  of  their  prejudices,  in 
order  to  acquire  an  abfolute  dominion  over  them.  She 
ufurped  the  power  of  a defpotic  judge  between  the  altar 
and  the  throne,  between  the  prince  and  his  fu bjeXs,  be- 
tween one  potentate  and  another.  She  kindled  the  flames 
of  war  with  her  fpiritual  thunders.  But  The  wanted 
emiffaries  to  fpread  the  terror  of  her  arms,  and  made 
choice  jof  the  monks  for  that  purpofe.  The  fecular  clergy, 
notwithftanding  their  celibacy^  which  kept  them  from 
worldly  connexions,  had  {till  an  attachment  to  the  world 
by  the  ties  of  intereft,  often  ftronger  than  thofe  of  blood. 

A fet  of  men,  fecluded  from  fociety  by  Angular  inftituti- 
ons,  which  rauft  incline  them  to  fanaticifm,  and  by  a 
blind  fubmiflion  to  the  diXates  of  a foreign  pontiff,  were 
beft  adapted  to  fecond  the  views  of  fuch  a fovereign. 
Thefe  vile  and  abjeX  tools  of  fuperftition  fulfilled  their 
fatal  employment  but  too  fuccefsfully.  With  their  in- 
trigues, feconded  by  favourable  occurrences,  England, 
which  had  fo  long  withftood  the  conquering  arms  of  the 
ancient  Roman  empire,  became  tributary  to  modern 
Rome. 

At  length  the  paflions  and  violent  caprices  of  Hpnry 
VIII.  broke  the  fcandalous  dependence.  The  abufeof  fo 
infamous  a power  had  already  opened,  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tion. The  prince  ventured  at  once  to  fhake  off  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  abolifh  monafteries,  and  affume  the 
fupremacy  over  his  own  church. 

This  open  fchifm  was  followed  by  other  alterations  in 
the  reign  of  Edward,  fon  and  fucceffor  to  Henry.  The 
religious  opinions,  which  were  then  changing  the  face  of 
Europe,  were  openly  difcuffed.  Something  was  taken 
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K from  every  one ; many  dodlrines  and  rites  of  the  old  re- 
ligion were  retained  ; and  from  thefe  feveral  fyftems  or 
tenets,  arofe  a new  communion,  diftinguifnea  by  the 
name  of  the  church  of  England. 

Elizabeth,  who  completed  this  important  work, 
found  theory  alone  too  fubtle,  and  thought  it  moil  ex- 
pedient to  captivate  the  fenfes,  by  the  addition  of  fome 
ceremonies.  Her  natural  tafle  for  grandeur,  and  the  de- 
fire of  putting  a flop  to  the  difputes  about  points  of 
do&rine,  by  entertaining  the  eye  with  the  external  parade 
of  worlhip,  made  her  inclined  to  adopt  a greater  number 
of  religious  rites.  But  fhe  was  retrained  by  political  con- 
fiderations,  and  was  obliged  to  facrifice  fomething  to  the 
prejudices  of  a party  that  had  raifed  her  to  the  throne,  and 
was  able  to  maintain  her  upon  it. 

Far  from  fufpecting  that  James  I.  would  execute  what 
Elizabeth  had  not  even  dared  to  attempt,  it  might  be  ex- 
peSed  that  he  would  rather  have  been  inclined  to  retrain 
ecclefiaftical  rites  and  ceremonies.  That  prince,  who 
had  been  trained  up  in  the  principles  of  the  prefbyterians, 
a fea,  who  with  much  fpiritual  pride,  affeaed  great  fim- 
plicity  of  drefs,  gravity  of  manners,  and  aufterity  of 
doarine,  and  loved  to  fpeak  in  fcripture  phrafes,  and  to 
make  ufe  of  none  but  fcripture  names  for  their  children. 
One  would  have  fuppofed  that  fuch  an  education  muft 
have  prejudiced  the  king  againft  the  outward  pomp  of  the 
catholic  worfhip,  and  every  thing  that  bore  any  affinity  to 
it.  But  the  fpirit  cf  fyflern  prevailed  in  him  over  the 
principles  of  education.  Struck  with  the  epifcopal  ju- 
rifdiaion  which  he  found  eftablifhed  in  England,  and 
which  he  thought  conformable  to  his  own  notions  of 
civil  government,  he  abandoned  from  conviaion  the  early 
impreffions  he  had  received,  and  grew  paffionately  fond 
of  a hierarchy,  modelled  upon  die  political  ceconomy  of  a 

well 
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well  conflicted  empire.  In  his  enthuftafm,  he  wanted  B O^O  K 

to  introduce  this  wonderful  difcipline  into  Scotland,  his, — - 

native  country,  and  to  unite  to  it  a great  many  of  the 
Englifh,  who  (till  diflented  from  it.  He  even  intended 
to  add  the  pomp  of  the  moft  awful  ceremonies  to  the  ma- 
)eftic  plan,  if  he  could  have  carried  his  grand  projedfs  into 
execution.  But  the  oppofition  he  met  with  atfirft  fetting 
out,  would  not  permit  him  to  advance  any  further  in  his 
fyftem  of  reformation.  He  contented  himfelf  with  re- 
commending to  his  fen  to  refume  his  views,  whenever 
the  times  ftiould  furnifh  a favourable  opportunity  ; and  re- 
prefented  the  prefbyterians  to  him  as  alike  dangerous  to 
religion  and  to  the  throne. 

Charles  readily  adopted  his  advice,  wrhich  was  but 
too  conformable  to  the  principles  of  defpotifm  he  had 
imbibed  from  Buckingham  his  favourite,  the  moft  cor- 
rupt of  men,  and  the  corrupter  of  the  courtiers.  To 
pave  the  way  to  the  revolution  he  was  meditating,  he 
promoted  feveral  bifhops  to  the  higheft  dignities  in  the 
government,  and  conferred  on  them  moft  of  the  offices 
that  gave  the  greateft  influence  on  public  meafures. 

Thofe  ambitious  prelates,  now  become  the  mafters  of  a 
prince  who  had  been  weak  enough  to  be  guided  by  the 
inftigations  of  others,  betrayed  that  ambition  fo  familiar 
to  the  clergy,  of  railing  up  ecclehaftical  jurifdi&ion  un- 
der the  fhadow  of  the  royal  prerogative.  They  multi- 
plied the  church  ceremonies  without  end,  under  pretence 
of  their  being  of  apoftolical  inftitution,  and  to  inforce 
their  obfervance,  had  recourfe  to  royal  a£ts  of  arbitrary 
power.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  a fettled  deftgn  of 
reftoring,  in  all  its  fplendour,  what  the  proteftants  called 
Romilh  idolatry,  though  the  moft  violent  means  fhould 
be  necefl'ary  to  compafs  it.  This  project  gave  the  more 
umbrage,  as  it  was  fupported  by  the  prejudices  and  in- 
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^XVn  ^ tri«UeS  a Prefumptuous  queen,  who  had  brought  from 
F ranee  an  immoderate  paffion  for  popery  and  arbitrary 
power. 

It  can  fearce  be  imagined  what  acrimony  thefe  alarm- 
ing fufpicions  had  raifed  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Common  prudence  would  have  allowed  time  for  the  fer- 
ment to  fubfide.  But  the  fpirit  of  fanaticiffn  made  choice 
of  thofe  troublefome  times  to  recall  every  thing  to  the 
unity  of  the  church  of  England,  which  was  become 
more  odious  to  the  diffenters,  fince  fo  many  cuftoms  had 
been  introduced  into  it  which  they  confidered  as  fuper- 
ftitious.  An  order  was  iflued,  that  both  kingdoms  fhould 
conform  to  the  worfhip  and  difeipline  of  the  epifcopal 
church.  1 his  law  included  the  prefbyterians,  who  then 
began  to  be  called  puritans,  becaufe  they  profefTed  to  take 
the  pure  and  fimple  word  of  God  for  the  rule  of  their 
faith  and  practice.  It  was  extended  likewife  to  all  the 
foreign  Calvinifts  that  were  in  the  kingdom,  whatever 
difference  there  might  be  in  their  opinions.  This  hie- 
rarcha!  worfhip  was  enjoined  to  the  regiments,  and  trad- 
ing companies,  that  were  in  the  feveral  countries  in  Eu- 
rope. Laftly,  the  Englifh  ambaffadors  were  required  to 
feparate  from  all  cq'mna union  with  the  foreign  proteflants, 
fo  that  England  lofi  all  the  influence  fne  had  abroad,  as 
the  head  and  fupport  of  the  reformation. 

In  this  fatal  crifis,  moft  of  the  puritans  were  divided 
between  fubmiffion  and  oppofition.  Thofe  who  would 
neither  ftoop  to  yield,  nor  take  the  pains  to  reflft,  turned 
their  views  towards  North-America,  to  feek  for  that  civil 
and  religious  liberty  which  their  ungrateful  country  de- 
nied them.  1 he  enemies  of  their  peace  attempted  to 
fhut  this  retreat  againft  thefe  devout  fugitives,  who  want- 
ed to  worfhip  God  in  their  own  way  in  a defer t land. 
Eight  fhips  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Thames  ready  to 
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fail,  were  flopped  ; and  Cromwell  is  faid  to  have  been  B O^K 

detained  there  by  that  very  king,  whom  he  afterwards  , ^ , 

brought  to  the  fcaffold,  Enthufiafm,  however,  ftronger 
than  the  rage  of  perfecution,  furmounted  every  obftacle  ; 
and  that  region  of  America  was  foon  filled  with  prefby- 
terians.  Toe  comfort  they  enjoyed  in  their  retreat,  gra- 
dually induced  all  thofe  of  their  party  to  follow  them, 
who  were  not  atrocious  enough  to  take  delight  in  thofe 
dreadful  cataftrophes  which  foon  after  made  England  a 
fccne  of  blood  and  horror.  Many  were  afterwards  in- 
duced to  remove  thither  in  more  peaceable  times,  with 
a view  to  advance  their  fortunes.  In. a word,  all  Europe 
contributed  greatly  to  incrdafe  their  population.  Thou- 
fands  of  unhappy  men,  oppreffed  by  the  tyranny  or  in- 
tolerant fpirit  of  theiir  fovereigns,  took  refuge  in  that 
hemifphere.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  acquire  fome  in- 
formation refpedling  that  country. 

It  is  furpriflng  that  for  fo  long  a time,  fo  little  fhould  Earahel 
have  been  known  of  the  new  world  even  after  it  was  dif-^  oldatid 
covered.  Barbarous  foldiers  and  rapacious  merchants  ^i.^ew 
were  not  proper  perfons  to  give  us  juft  and  clear  notions 
of  this  half  of. the  Univerfe.  it  was  the  province  of 
philofophy  alone  to  avail  itfelf  of  the  informations  flatter- 
ed in  the  accounts  of  voyagers  and  miffionaries,  in  order  to 
fee  America  fuch  as  nature  hath  made  it;  and  to  invefti- 
gate  its  affinity  with  the  reft  of  the  globe. 

It  is  now  pretty  certain  that  the  new  continent  has 
not  half  the  extent  of  furface  as  the  old.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  form  of  both  is  fo  fingularly  alike,  that  we 
might  eafily  be  fed  need  to  draw  confequences  from  this 
particular,  if  it  were  not  always  right  to  be  upon  our 
guard  againft  the  fpirit  of  fyftem  which  often  flops 
us  in  our  refearches  after  truth,  and  hinders  us  from  at- 
taining to  it. 
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BXVUK  ThE  tW0  continents  fsem  to  form  as  it  were  two  broad 

' v , flips  of  land  that  begin  from  the  arctic  pole,  and  termi- 

nate at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  parted  on  the  eaft  and 
weft  by  the  Ocean  that  furrounds  them.  Whatever  may 
be  the  ftru&ure  of  thefe  two  continents,  and  the  balance 
or  fymmetry  of  their  form  ; it  is  plain  their  equilibrium 
does  not  depend  upon  their  pofition.  It  is  the  inconftancy 
of  the  fea  that  makes  the  folidity  of  the  earth.  To  fix 
the  globe  upon  its  balls,  it  feemed  neceflary  to  have  an 
element  which,  floating  inceflantly  round  our  planet, 
might  by  its  weight  counterbalance  all  other  fubftances, 
and  by  its  fluidity  reftore  that  equilibrium  which  the  con- 
flict of  the  other  elements  might  have  overthrown.  Wal- 
ter, by  the  motion  that  is  natural  to  it  and  by  its  gravity 
likewife,  is  infinitely  better  calculated  to  keep  up  that 
harmony  and  that  balance  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
globe  round  its  center.  If  our  hemifphere  has  a very 
wide  extent  of  land  to  the  North,  a mafs  of  water  of 
equal  weight  at  the  oppofite  part  will  certainly  product 
an  equilibrium.  If  under  the  tropics  we  have  a rich 
country  covered  with  men  and  animals ; under  the  fame 
latitude  America  will  have  a fea  full  of  fifh.  Whilft  fo- 
refts  of  trees,  bending  under  the  Jargeft  fruits,  the  molt 
enormous  quadrupeds,  the  molt  populous  nations,  ele- 
phants and  men  prels  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
feem  to  abforb  ah  its  fertility  throughout  the  torrid  zone; 
at  both  poles  are  found  the  whales  with  innumerable 
multitudes  of  cods  and  herrings,  with  clouds  of  infects, 
and  all  the  infinite  and  prodigious  tribes  that  inhabit  the 
feas,  as  if  to  fupport  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  prevent 
its  inclining  or  deviating  to  either  fide;  if,  however,  ele- 
phants, whales  or  men  can  be  faid  to  have  any  weight  on 
a globe,  where  all  living  creatures  are  but  a tranfient 
modification  of  the  earth  that  compofes  it.  In  a word, 
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the  ocean  rolls  over  this  globe  to  fafhion  it,  in  conformi-  B O^O  K 
ty  to  the  general  laws  of  gravity.  Sometimes  it  covers  t ^ _L.j 
and  fometimes  it  uncovers  a hemifphere,  a pole  ora 
zone;  but  in  general  it  feems  to  affed  more  particularly 
the  equator,  as  the  Cold  of  the  poles  in  fome  meafure 
takes  off  that  fluidity  which  conftitutes  its  effence,  and 
imparts  to  it  all  its  action.  It  is  chiefly  between  the  tro- 
pics that  the  fea  fpreads  and  is  in  motion,  and  that  it 
undergoes  the  greateft  change  both  in  its  regular  and  pe- 
riodical motions,  as  well  as  in  thofe  kinds  of  convulflons 
occaflonally  excited  in  it  by  tempeftuous  winds.  The 
attraction  of  the  fun,  and  the  fermentations  occafioned 
by  its  continual  heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  muft  have  a very 
remarkable  influence  upon  the  ocean.  The  motion  of 
the  moon  adds  a new  force  to  this  influence,  and  the  fea, 
to  yield  to  this  double  impulfe,  muff,  it  fhould  feem,  flow 
towards  the  equator.  The  flatnefs  of  the  globe  towards 
the  poles  can  only  be  afcribed  to  that  great  extent  of  wa- 
ter that  has  hitherto  prevented  our  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  lands  near  the  South  pole.  The  fea  cannot  eafily  pafs 
from  within  the  tropics,  if  the  temperate  and  frozen 
zones  are  not  nearer  the  center  of  the  earth  than  the  tor- 
rid zone.  It  is  the  fea  then  that  conftitutes  the  equilibri- 
um with  the  land,  and  difpofes  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials  that  compofe  it.  One  proof  that  the  two  regu- 
lar flips  of  land  which  the  two  continents  of  the  globe 
prefent  at  firft  view  are  not  effentially  neceffary  to  its  con- 
formation, is,  that  the  new  hemifphere  has  remained  co- 
vered with  the  waters  of  the  fea,  a much  longer  time 
than  the  old.  Befldes,  if  there  is  a vifible  affinity  be- 
tween the  two  hemifpheres,  there  may  be  differences  be- 
tween them  as  ftriking  as  the  fimilitude,  is,  which  will 
deftroy  that  fuppofed  harmony  wTe  flatter  ourfelves  that  we 
fhall  find. 


When 
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Bxvn  K When  we  confider  the  map  of  the  world,  and  fee  the 

* v local  correfpondence  there  is  between  the  ifihmus  of  Suez 
and  that  of  Panama,  between  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
cape  Horn,  between  the  Archipelago  of  the  Eaft-Indies 
and  that  of  the  Leeward  iflinds,  and  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Chili  and  thole  of  Monomotapa;  we  are  flrruck 
with  the  fimilarity  of  the  feveral  forms  this  pidure  pre- 
fents.  Every  where  we  imagine  we  fee  land  oppofite  to 
land,  water  to  water,  iflands  and  peninfulas  fcattered  by 
the  hand  of  nature  to  ferve  as  a counterpoife,  and  the  fea 
by  its  fludation  conlbntly  maintaining  the  balance  of 
the  whole.  But  if  on  the  other  band  we  compare  the  great 
extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  parts  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  with  the  fmall  fpace  the  Ocean  occupies 
between  the  coaft  of  Guinea  and  that  of  Brazil;  the  vaft 
quantity  of  inhabited  land  to  the  North,  with  the  little 
we  know  towards  the  South ; the  direction  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Tartary  and  Europe,  which  is  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
with  that  of  the  Cordeleras  which  run  from  North  to 
South ; the  mind  is  at  a ftand,  and  we  have  the  mortifica- 
tion sto  fee  the  order  and  fymmetry  vanilh  with  which  we 
had  embellilhed  our  fyftem  of  the  earth.  The  obferver  is 
ftill  more  difpleafed  with  his  conjedures,  when  he  confi- 
ders  the  immenfe  height  of  the  mountains  of  Peru. 
Then,  indeed,  he  is  aftonilhed  to  fee  a continent  fo  high 
and  fo  lately  dilcovered,  the  fea  fo  far  below  its  tops,  and  fo 
recently  come  down  from  the  lands  that  feemed  to  be  ef- 
fectually defended  from  its  attacks  by  thofe  tremendous 
bulwarks.  It  is,  however,  an  undeniable  fad,  that  both 
continents  of  the  new  hemifphere  have  been  covered  with 
the  fea.  The  air  and  the  land  confirm  this  truth. 

The  broad  and  long  rivers  of  America;  the  immenfe 
forefts  to  the  South;  the  fpacious  lakes  and  vaft  morafles 
to  the  North;  the  eternal  fnows  between  the  tropics;  few 
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of  thofe  pure  fands  that  feem  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ex-  B OOK 
haufted  ground  ; no  men  entirely  black;  very  fair  people  v 
under  the  line  ; a cool  and  mild  air  in  the  fame  latitude 
as  the  fultry  and  uninhabitable  parts  of  Africa;  a frozen 
and  fevere  climate  under  the  fame  parallel  as  bur  tempe- 
rate climates  ;•  and  laftly,  a difference  of  ten  or  twelve 
degrees,  in  the  temperature  of  the  old  and  new  hemif- 
pheres,  thefe  are  fo  many  tokens  of  a world  that  is  ftill  in 
its  infancy. 

Why  fhould  the  continent  of  America  be  fo  much 
warmer  and  fo  much  colder  in  proportion  than  that  of 
Europe,  if  it  were  not  for  themoifture  the  ocean  has  left 
behind,  by  quitting  it  long  after  our  continent  was  peo- 
pled ? Nothing  but  the  fea  can  poffibly  have  prevented 
Mexico  from  being  inhabited  as  early  as  Afia.  If  the 
waters  that  ftill  moiften  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  the 
new  hemifphere  had  not  covered  its  furface,  man  would 
very  early  have  cut  down  the  woods,  drained  the  fens, 
confolidated  a foft  and  watery  foil,  by  ftirring  it  up,  and 
expofing  it  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  opened  a free  paffage 
to  the  winds,  and  raifed  dikes  along  the  rivers  : in  fhort, 
the  climate  would  have  been  totally  altered  by  this  time. 

But  a rude  and  unpeopled  hemifphere  denotes  a recent 
world  ; when  the  fea,  rolling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
coafts,  ftill  flows,  obfcurely  in  its  channels.  The  fun  lefs 
fcorching,  more  plentiful  rains,  and  thicker  and  more 
ftagnating  vapours,  betray  either  the  decay  or  the  in- 
fancy of  nature. 

The  difference  of  climate,  ariflng  from  the  waters 
having  lain  fo  long  on  the  ground  in  America,  could  not 
but  have  a great  influence  on  men  and  animals.  From 
this  diverfity  of  caufes,  muft  neceffarily  arife  a very  great 
diverfity  of  effects.  Accordingly  we  fee  more  fpecies  of 
animals  by  two  thirds,  in  the  old  continent  than  in  the 
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Knew;  animals  of  the  fame  kind  confiderably  larger; 
fiercer  and  more  favage  monfters,  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  increafe  of  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  nature 
feems  to  have  ftrangely  negle&ed  the  new  world.  The 
men  have  lefs  ftrengtn  and  lefs  courage  ; no  beard  and  no 
hair;  they  are  degraded  in  all  the  tokens  of  manhood; 
and  but  little  fufceptible  of  the  lively  and  powerful  fenti- 
ment  of  love,  which  is  the  principle  of  every  attachment, 
the  firft  inftirtcf,  the  firft  band  of  fociety,  without  which 
all  the  other  faditious  ties  have  neither  energy  nor  dura- 
tion. The  women,  who  are  dill  more  weak,  are  neither 
favourably  treated  by  nature  nor  by  the  men,  who  have 
but  little  love  for  them,  and  confider  them  as  the  inftru- 
ments  that  are  to  furmfh  to  their  wants;  they  rather  facri- 
fice  them  to  their  own  indolence,  than  confecrate  them 
to  their  pleafures.  This  indolence  is  the  great  delight  and 
fupreme  felicity  of  the  Americans,  of  which  the  women 
are  the  victims  by  the  continual  labours  impofed  upon 
them.  It  muft,  however,  be  confeded  that  in  America, 
as  in  all  other  parts,  the  men,  when  they  have  fentenced 
the  women  to  work,  have  been  fo  equitable  as  to  take 
upon  themfelves  the  perils  of  war,  together  with  the  toils 
of  hunting  and  fifhing.  But  their  indifference  for  the 
fex,  which  nature  has  intruded  with  the  care  of  repro- 
ducing the  fpecies,  implies  an  imj>erfe<5tion  in  their  or- 
gans, a fort  of  ftate  of  childhood  in  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica, as  in  thofe  of  our  continent,  who  are  not  yet  ar~ 
rived  to  the  age  of  puberty.  This  is  a radical  vice  in 
the  other  hemifphere,  the  novelty  of  which  is  difcovered 
by  this  kind  of  imperfedfion. 

But  if  the  Americans  are  a new  people,  are  thev  a 
race  of  men  originally  difhndl  from  thofe  that  cover  the 
face  of  the  old  world  f Tins  is  a queftion  which  ought 
not  to  be  haftily  decided.  The  origin  of  the  population 
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of  America  is  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  If  we  B 0 O K 
affert  that  the  Greenlanders  firft  came  from  Norway,  and  , X^11, 
then  went  over  to  the  coaft  of  Labrador;  others  will  tell 
us  it  is  more  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  Greenlanders  are 
fprung  from  the  Efquimaux,  to  whom  they  bear  a greater 
refemblance  than  to  the  Europeans.  If  we  fhould  fup- 
pofe that  California  was  peopled  from  Kamtfchatka,  it 
may  be  afked  what  motive  or  what  chance  could  have  led 
the  Tartars  to  the  north-weft  of  America.  Yet  it  is 
imagined  to  be  from  Greenland  or  from  Kamtfchatka 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world  muft  have  gone  over 
to  the  new,  as  it  is  by  thofe  two  countries  that  the  two 
continents  are  conne&ed,  or  at  lead  approach  neareft  to 
one  another.  Befides,  how  can  we  conceive  that  in  Ame- 
rica the  torrid  zone  can  have  been  peopled  from  one  of  the 
frozen  zones  ? Population  will  indeed  fpread  from  north 
to  fouth,  but  it  muft  naturally  have  begun  under  the 
equator,  where  life  is  cherifhed  by  warmth.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  America  could  not  come  from  our  continent,  and 
yet  appear  to  be  a new  race,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to 
the  flood,  which  is  the  fource  and  the  folution  of  all  dif- 
ficulties in  the  hiftory  of  nations. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  fea  having  overflowed  the  other 
hemifphere,  its  old  inhabitants  took  refuge  upon  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  and  the  Cordeleras,  which  are 
far  higher  than  our  mount  Ararat.  But  how  could  they 
have  lived  upon  thofe  heights,  covered  with  fnow,  and 
furrounded  with  waters  ? How  is  it  poffible  that  men  who 
had  breathed  in  a pure  and  delightful  climate,  could  have 
furvived  the  miferies  of  want,  the  inclemency  of  a taint- 
ed air,  and  thofe  numberlefs  calamities,  which  muft  be 
the  unavoidable  confequences  of  a deluge  ? How  will  the 
race  have  been  preferved  and  propagated  in  thofe  times  of 
general  calamity,  and  in  the  fucceeding  ages  of  a languid 
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B O O K exigence  ? In  defiance  of  all  thefe  obftacles,  we  muft 
XVII. 

>.  * , allow  that  America  has  been  peopled  by  thefe  wretched 

remains  of  the  great  devaluation.  Every  thing  carries  the 
veftiges  of  a malady,  of  which  the  human  race  ftill  feels 
the  effe&s.  The  ruin  of  that  world  is  ftill  imprinted  on 
its  inhabitants.  They  are  afpecies  of  men  degraded  and 
degenerated  in  their  natural  conftitution,  in  their  ftature, 
in  their  way  of  life,  and  in  their  underftandings,  which 
have  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization. 
A damper  air,  and  a more  marfhy  ground,  muft  ne- 
ceflariiy  infedf  the  very  roots  and  feeds  both  of  the  fub- 
fiftence  and  multiplication  of  mankind.  It  muft  have 
required  fome  ages  to  reftore  population,  and  ftill  a great- 
er number  before  the  ground  could  be  fettled  and  dried^ 
fo  as  to  be  fit  for  tillage,  and  for  the  foundation  of  build- 
ings. The  earth  muft  neceflarily  be  purified  before  the 
air  could  clear,  and  the  air  muft  be  clear  before  the  earth 
could  be  rendered  habitable.  The  imperfection  therefore 
of  nature  in  America  is  not  a proof  of  its  recent  origin* 
but  of  its  regeneration.  It  was  probably  peopled  at  the 
fame  time  as  the  other  hemifphere,  but  may  have  been 
overflown  later.  The  large  foflil  bones  that  are  found 
unde;-  ground  in  America,  {hew  that  it  formerly  had  ele- 
phants, rhinoceros,  and  other  enormous  quadrupeds, 
which  have  fince  difappeared  from  thofe  regions.  The 
gold"  and  filver  mines  that  are  found  juft  below  the  fur- 
face,  are  figns  of  a very  ancient  revolution  of  the  globe, 
but  later  than  thofe  that  have  overturned  our  hemifphere. 

Suppose  America  had,  by  fome  means  or  other,  been 
repeopled  by  our  roving  hords,  that  period  would  be  fo 
remote,  that  it  would  ftill  give  great  antiquity  to  the  in- 
habitants of  that  hemifphere.  Three  or  four  centuries 
will  not  then  be  fufficient  to  allow  for  the  foundation  of 
the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  j for  though  we  find  no 
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trace  in  thefe  countries  of  our  arts,  or  of  the  opinions  BOOK 

XVII. 

and  cuftoms  that  prevail  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  yet , ( _8 

we  have  found  a police  and  a fociety  eftablifhed,  inven- 
tions and  practices  which,  though  they  did  not  fhew  any 
marks  of  times  anterior  to  the  deluge,  yet  they  implied 
a long  feries  of  ages  fubfequent  to  this  cataflrophe.  For, 
though  in  Mexico,  as  in  Egypt,  a country  furrounded 
with  waters,  mountains,  and  other  invincible  obflacles, 
muft  have  forced  the  men  inclofed  in  it  to  unite  after  a 
time,  though  they  might  at  firft  live  in  altercations  and  in 
continual  and  bloody  wars ; yet  it  was  only  in  procefs 
of  time  that^  they  could#  invent  and  eftablifh  a worfhip 
and  a legiflation,  which  they  could  not,  poffibly,  have 
borrowed  from  remote  times  or  countries.  The  fingle 
art  of  fpeech,  and  that  of  writing,  though  but  in  hiero- 
glyphics, required  more  ages  to  train  up  an  unconnedled 
nation  that  muft  have  created  both  thofe  arts,  than  it 
would  take  up  days  to  perfect  a child  in  both.  Ages  bear 
not  the  fame  proportion  to  the  whole  race  as  years  do  to 
individuals.  The  former  is  to  occupy  a vaft  field,  both 
as  to  fpace  and  duration,  while  the  other  has  only  fome 
moments  or  inftants  of  time  to  fill  up,  or  rather  to  run 
over.  The  likenefs  and  uniformity  obfervable  in  the  fea- 
tures and  manners  of  the  American  nations,  plainly 
fhew  that  they  are  not  fo  ancient  as  thofe  of  our  conti- 
nent which  differ  fo  much  from  each  other ; but  at  the 
fame  time  this  circumftance  feems  to  confirm  that  they 
did  not  proceed  from  any  foreign  hemifphere,.  with  which 
they  have  no  kind  of  affinity  that  can  indicate  an  imme- 
diate defcent. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  their  ori- ComPan‘ 
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gin or  their  antiquity,  which  are  both  uncertain,  a more  tween  ci- 

interefting  obje6t  of  inquiry,  perhaps,  is,  to  determine ^zed  ^ 
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K than  our  civilized  people.  Let  us,  therefore,  examine 
whether  the  condition  of  rude  man  left  to  mere  animal 
inftindl,  whofe  day  which  is  fpent  in  hunting,  feeding,  pro- 
ducing his  fpecles,  and  repofing  himfelf,  is  the  model  of  all 
the  reft  of  his  days,  is  better  or  worfe  than  the  condition 
of  that  wonderful  being,  who  makes  his  bed  of  down, 
fpins  and  weaves  the  thread  of  the  filk-worm  to  clothe 
himfelf,  has  exchanged  the  cave  his  original  abode,  for 
a palace,  and  has  varied  his  indulgences  and  his  wants 
in  a thoufand  different  ways. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  man  that  we  muft  look  for  his 
means  of  happinefs.  What  does  he  want  to  be  as  happy 
as  he  can  be  ? Prefent  fubfiftence ; and,  if  he  thinks  of 
futurity,  the  hopes  and  certainty  of  enjoying  that  blef-’ 
fing.  The  favage,  who  has  not  been  driven  to  the  frigid 
zones,  is  not  in  want  of  this  firft  of  neceffaries.  If  he 
lays  in  no  Acres,  it  is  becaufe  the  earth  and  the  fea  are 
refervoirs  always  open  to  fupply  his  wants.  Fifh  and 
game  are  to  be  had  all  the  .year,  and  will  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  the  dead  feafons.  The  favage  has  no 
clofe  houfes,  or  commodious  fire-places ; but  his  furs  an- 
fvver  all  the  purpofes  of  the  roof,  the  garment  and  the 
ftove.  He  works  but  for  his  own  benefit,  fleeps  when 
he  is  weary,  and  is  a ftranger  to  watchings  and  reftlefs 
nights.  War  is  a matter  of  choice  to  him.  Danger, 
like  labour,  is  a condition  of  his  nature,  not  a profeflion 
annexed  to  his  birth,  a duty  of  the  nation,  not  a family 
bondage.  The  favage  is  ferious  but  not  melancholy ; 
and  his  countenance  feldom  bears  the  impreffion  of  thofe 
paffions  and  diforders  that  leave  fuch  {hocking  and  fatal 
marks  on  ours.  He  cannot  feel  the  want  of  what  he 
does  not  defire,  nor  can  he  defire  what  he  is  ignorant  of. 
Moft  of  the  conveniences  of  life  are  remedies  for  evils 
he  does  not  feel.  Pleafures  are  a relief  to  appetites  which 
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are  not  excited  in  his  fenfations.  He  feldom  experiences  B 0 0 K 
any  of  that  wearinefs  that  arifes  from  unfatisfied  defires,  t “ * , 

or  that  emptinefs  and  uneafinefs  of  mind  that  is  the  off- 
fpring  of  prejudice  and  vanity.  In  a word,  the  favage 
is  fubject  to  none  but  natural  evils. 

But  what  greater  happinefs  than  this  does  the  civi- 
lized man  enjoy  ? His  food  i6  more  wbolefome  and  deli- 
cate than  that  of  the  favage.  He  has  fofter  clothes,  and 
a habitation  better  fecured  againft  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather.  But  the  common  people,  who  are  to  be  the 
bafis  and  object  of  civil  fociety,  thofe  numbers  of  men 
who  in  all  hates  bear  the  burden  of  hard  labour,  can- 
not be  faid  to  live  happy,  either  in  thofe  empires  where 
the  confequences  of  war  and  the  imperfe&ion  of  the  po- 
lice has  reduced  them  to  a Hate  of  flavery,  or  in  thofe 
governments  where  the  progrefs  of  luxury  and  policy  has 
reduced  them  to  a Hate  of  fervitude.  The  mixt  govern- 
ments fometimes  afford  fome  fparks  of  happinefs,  found- 
ed on  a fhadow  of  liberty ; but  this  happinefs  is  purchafed 
by  torrents  of  blood,  which  repel  tyranny  for  a time  only 
to  let  it  fall  the  heavier  upon  the  devoted  nation,  fooner 
or  later  doomed  to  oppreflion.  Let  us  but  obferve  how 
Caligula  and  Nero  have  revenged  the  expulfion  of  the 
Tarquins  and  the  death  of  Caefar. 

Tyranny,  we  are  told,  is  the  work  of  the  people, 
and  not  of  kings.  But  if  fo,  why  do  they  fuffer  it? 

Why  do  they  not  repel  the  encroachments  of  defpotifm; 
and  while  it  employs  violence  and  artifice  to  enflave  all 
the  faculties  of  men,  why  do  they  not  oppofe  it  with  all 
their  powers?  But  is  it  lawful  to  murmur  and  complain  ' 
under  the  rod  of  the  oppreffor?  Will  it  not  exafperate 
and  pro,voke  him  to  purfue  the  vi£lim  to  death?  The 
cries  of  fervitude  he  calls  rebellion,  and  they  are  to  be 
ftifled  in  a dungeon,  and  fometimes  on  a fcaffold.  The 
N 2 man 
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BOOK  man  who  Ihould  after  t the  rights  of  man,  would  perilh  Lfl 
XVII.  ^ 

t ^ ‘ , neglect  and  infamy.  Tyranny,  therefore,  muft  be  en- 
dured', under  the  name  of  authority. 

If  fo  to  what  outrages  is  not  the  civilized  man  expofed; 
If  he  is  pofiefled  of  any  property,  he  knows  not  how  far 
he  may  call  it  his  own,  when  he  muft  divide  the  produce 
between  the  courtier  who  may  attack  his  eftate,  the  law- 
yer who  muft  be  paid  for  teaching  him  how  to  preferve  it, 
the  foldier  who  may  lay  it  wafte,  and  the  colle&or  who 
comes  to  levy  unlimited  taxes.  If  he  has  no  property, 
how  can  he  be  allured  of  a permanent  fubfiftence  ? What 
fpecies  of  induftry  is  there  fecured  againft  the  viciflitudes 
of  fortune,  and  the  encroachments  of  government  ? 

In  the  forefts  of  America,  if  there  is  a fcarcity  in  the 
north,  the  favages  bend  their  courfe  to  the  fouth.  The 
wind  or  the  fun  will  drive  a wandering  clan  to  more  tem- 
perate climates.  Between  the  gates  and  bars  that  fhut  up 
our  civilized  ftates,  if  famine,  war,  or  peftilence  Ihould 
confume  an  empire,  it  is  a prifon  where  all  muftexpe&to 
.perilh  in  mifery,  or  in  the  horrors  of  flaughter.  The 
man  who  is  unfortunately  born  there  muft  endure  all  ex- 
tortions, all  the  feverities,  that  the  inclemency  of  the 
feafons  and  the  injuftice  of  government  may  bring  upon 
him. 

In  our  provinces,  the  vafla],  or  free  mercenary  digs 
and  ploughs  the  whole  year  round,  on  lands  th#t  are  not 
his  own,  and  whofe  produce  does  not  belong  to  him,  and 
he  is  even  happy,  if  his  affiduous  labour  procures  him  a 
Ihare  of  the  crops  he  has  fown  and  reaped.  Obferved 
and  harrafled  by  a hard  and  reftlefs  landlord,  who  grudges 
him  the  very  ftraw  on  which  he  refts  his  weary  limbs, 
the  wretch  is  daily  expofed  to  difeafes  which  joined  to  his 
poverty,  make  him  wiih  for  death,  rather  than  for  an  expen- 
five  cure,  followed  by  infirmities  and  toil.  W hether  tenant 

or 
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or  fubjeft,  he  is  doubly  a Have  ; if  he  has  a few  acres,  his  B 0^0  K 


lord  comes  and  gathers  where  he  h- 
worth  but  a yoke  of  oxen  or  a pa 


go  with  them  upon  fervices;  if  he  has  nothing  but  his 
perfon,  the  prince  takes  him  for  a foldier.  Every  where 
he  meets  with  matters,  and  always  with  cpprefiion. 

In  our  cities,  the  workman  and  the  artift  who  have 
eftablifliments  are  at  the  mercy  of  greedy  and  idle  matters, 
who  by  the  privilege  of  monopoly  have  purcbafed  of  go- 
vernment a power  of  making  induftry  work  for  nothing, 
and  of  felling  its  labours  at  a very  high  price.  The 
lower  clafs  have  no  more  than  the  fight  of  that  luxury 
of  which  they  are  doubly  the  victims,  by  the  watchings 
and  fatigues  it  occasions  them,  and  by  the  infolence  of 
the  pomp  that  mortifies  and  tramples  upon  them. 

Even  fuppofing  that  the  dangerous  labours  of  our 
quarries,  mines  and  forges,  with  all  the  arts  that  are  per- 
formed by  fire,  and  that  perils  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce were  lefs  .pernicious  than  the  roving  life  of  the 
favages,  who  live  upon  hunting  and  fifhing:  fuppofe  that 
men  who  are  ever  lamenting  the  forrows  and  affronts 
that  arife  merely  from  opinion,  are  lefs  unhappy  than 
the  favages,  who  never  fhed  a tear  in  the  midft  of  the 
moft  excruciating  tortures  ; there  would  {till  remain  a 
wide  difference  between  the  fate  of  the  civilized  man  and 
the  wild  Indian,  a difference  entirely  to  the  difadvantage 
of  focial  life.  This  is  the  injuftice  that  reigns  in  the 
partial  diflribution  of  fortunes  and  ftations ; an  inequa- 
lity which  is  at  once  the  effect  and  the  caufe  of  op- 
preflxon. 

In  vain  does  cuftom,  prejudice,  ignorance  and  hard  la- 
bour ftupify  the  lower  cjafs  of  mankind,  fo  as  to  render 
them  infenfible  of  their  degradation  ; neither  religion  nor 
morality  can  hinder  them  from  feeing -and  feeling  the  in- 
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BXVn  Kjuftlce  cf  Political  order  in  the  difiribution  of  good  and 
i ^ evi^  How  often  have  we  heard  the  poor  man  expoRulat- 
ing  with  heaven,  and  afking  what  he  had  done,  that  he 
Riould  deferve  to  be  born  ill  an  indigent  and  dependent 
Ration.  Even  if  great  confli&s  were  infcparable  from  the 
more  exalted  Rations,  which  might  be  Efficient  to  balance 
all  the  advantages  and  all  the  fuperiority  that  the  focia*! 
Rate  claims  over  the  Rate  of  nature,  Rill,  the  obfcure 
man,  who  is  unacquainted  with  thofe  conflias,  fees  no- 
thing in  a high  rank,  but  that  affluence  which  is  the 
caufe  of  his  own  poverty.  He  envies  the  rich  man  thofe 
pleasures  to  which  he  is  fo  accuflomed,  that  he  has  loR 
all  relifli  for  them.  What  domeRic  can  have  a real  af- 
feaion  for  his  maRer,  or  what  is  the  attachment  of  a 
fervant  ? Was  ever  any  prince  truly  beloved  by  his  cour- 
tiers, even  when  he  was  hated  by  his  fubjefts  ? If  we 
prefer  our  condition  to  that  of  the  favages,  it  is  becaufe 
civil  life  has  made  us  incapable  of  bearing  fome  natural 
hardfhips  which  the  favage  is  more  expofed  to  than  we 
are,  and  becaufe  we  are  attached  to  fome  indulgences  that 
cuRom  has  made  necelTary  to  us.  Even  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  a civilized  man  may  accuRom  himfelf  to  live  among 
favages,  and  return  to  the  Rate  of  nature.  We  have  an 
inRance  of  this  in  that  Scotchman  who-was  caR  away  on 
the  ifland  o.  Fernandez,  where  he  lived  alone,  and  was 
happy  as  Toon  as  he  was  fo  taken  up  with  fupplying 
his  wants,  as  to  forget  his  own  country,  his  language, 
his  name,  and  even  the  utterance  of  words.  After  four 
years,  he  felt  himfelf  eafed  of  the  burden  of  focial  life, 
when  he  had  loR  all  reflexion  or  thonghjt  of  the  paR,  and 
all  anxiety  for  the  future. 

Lastly,  the  confcioufnefs  of  independence  being  one 
of  the  firR  inRin&s  in  man,  he  who  enjoys  this  primitive 
right,  with  a moral  certainty  of  a competent  fubfiflence. 
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Is  incomparably  happier  than  the  rich  man,  renamed  byB  °VIL 
laws,  mailers,  prejudices  and  faihions,  which  inceffantly 
remind  him  of  the  lofs  of  his  liberty.  To  compare  the 
ftate  of  the,  favages  to  that  of  children,  is  to  decide  at 
once  the  queftion  that  has  been  fo  warmly  debated  by 
philofophers,  concerning  the  advantages  of  the  ftate  'of 
nature  and  that  of  focial  life.  Children,  notwithftand- 
ingthe  reftraints  of  education,  are  in  the  happieft  age  of 
human  life.  Their  habitual  chearfulnefs,  when  they  are 
.not  under  the  fchoolmafter’s  rod,  is  the  fureft  indication 
of  the  happinefs  they  feel.  After  all,  a fingle  word  may 
determine  this  great  queftion.  Let  us  afk  the  civilized 
man  whether  he  is  happy  ; and  the  favage  whether  he  is 
unhappy.  If  they  both  anfwer  in  the  negative,  the  dif- 
pute  is  at  an  end. 

Civilized  nations,  this  parallel  muft  certainly  be  mor- 
tifying to  you:  but  you  cannot  too  ftrongly  feel  the 
weight  of  the  calamities  under  which  you  groan.  The 
more  painful  this  fenfation  is,  the  more  will  it  awaken 
your  attention  to  the  true  gaufes  of  your  bufferings. 

You  may  at  1 aft  be  convinced  that  they  proceed  from  the 
confufion  of  your  opinions,  from  the  defeds  of  your  po- 
litical conftitutions,  and  from  capricious  laws,  which  are 
in  continual  oppofition  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

After  this  inquiry  into  the  moral  ftate  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, let  us  return  to  the  natural  ftate  of  their  country. 

Let  us  fee  what  it  was  before  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh, 
and  what  it  is  become  under  their  dominion. 


The  ftrft  Europeans  who  went  over  to  fettle  Englifh 
colonies,  found  immenfe  forefts.  The  vaft  trees  thatj^gi;^ 
grew  up  to  the  clouds,  were  fo  encumbered  with  creeping^ 
plants,  that  they  could  not  be  got  at.  The  wild  beafts  America, 
made  thefe  woods  ftill  more  inacceffible.  They  met  only 
with  a few  favages,  clothed  with  the  (kins  of  thofe  mon-  done  there. 
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XVII ^ers‘  The  human  race,  thinly  fcattered,  fled  from  each 
other,  or  purfued  only  with  intent  to  deftroy.  The  earth 
feemed  ufelefs  to  man,  and  its  powers  were  not  exerted  fo 
much  for  his  fupport,  as  in  the  breeding  of  animals,  more 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  nature.  T he  earth  produced 
every  thing  at  pleafiire  without  afliftance  and  without 
direction  ; it  yielded  all  its  bounties  with  uncontrouled 
profufion  for  the  benefit  cf  all,  not  for  the  pleafures  or 
conveniences  of  one  ipecies  of  beings.  The  rivers  now 
glided  freeiy  through  the  forefts,  now  fpread  themfelves 
quietly  in  a wide  morafs,  from  whence  ifiuing  in  various 
ftreams,  they  formed  a multitude  of  iflands,  encompaffed 
with  their  channels.  The  fpring  was  reftored  from  the 
fpoils  of  autumn.  1 he  leaves  dried  and  rotted  at  the 
foot  of  the  trees,  fupplied  them  with  frefti  fap  to  enable 
them  to  fhoot  out  new  bloffoms.  The  hollpw  trunks  of 
trees  afforded  a retreat  to  prodigious  flights  of  birds. 
The  fea,  dafhing  againft  the  coafts,  and  indenting 
the  gulphs,  threw  up  fhoals  of  amphibious  monfters, 
enormous  whales,  crabs  and  turtles,  that  fpoited  uncon- 
trouled on  the  defert  fhores;  There  nature  exerted  her 
plaftic  power,  inceflantly  producing  the  gigantic  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ocean,  and  aflerting  the  freedom  of  the  earth 
and  the  fea. 

But  man  appeared,  and  immediately  changed  the  face 
of  North  America.  He  introduced  fymmetry,  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  all  the  inftruments  of  art.  The  impenetrable 
woods  were  inftantly  cleared,  and  made  room  for  com- 
modious habitations.  The  wild  beafts  were  driven  away, 
and  flocks  of  domeftic  animals  fupplied  their  place ; whilft 
thorns  and  briars  made  way  for  rich  harvefts.  The  wa- 
ters forfook  part  of  their  domain,  and  were  drained  off 
into  the  interior  parts  of  the  land,  or  into  the  fea,  by  deep 
canals.  The  coafts  were  covered  with  towns,,  and  the 
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bays  with  {hips  ; and  thus  the  new  world,  like  the  old,  B OO^K 
became  fubjed  to  man.  What  powerful  engines  have 
raifed  that  wonderful  ftrudure  of  European  induftry  and 
policy?  Let  us  refume  the  particulars.  In  the  remoteft 
part  ftands  a folitary  objed,  diftind  from  the  whole, 
which  is  called  Hudfoifs  bay. 

This  bay,  of  about  ten  degrees  in  length,  is  formed  Climate  of 

by  the  ocean  in  the  diftant  and  northern  parts  ot  Arr.e-bayj  and 

rica.  The  breadth  of  the  entrance  is  about  fix  league's, cuftomsof 

. . its  innabi- 

but  it  is  only  to  be  attempted  Irom  the  beginning  of  July  tants. 
to  the  end  of  September,  and' is  even  then  extremely  {^d^ar“ 
dangerous.  This  danger  arifes  from  mountains  of  ice,  there, 
fome  of  which  are  faid  to  be  from  15  to  18  hundred  feet 
thick,  and  which  having  been  produced  by  winters  of  five 
or  fix  years  duration  in  little  gulphs  conftantly  filled  with 
fiiow,  are  forced  out  of  them  by  north  weft  winds,  or  by 
fome  other  extraordinary  caufe.  The  beft  way  of  avoid- 
ing them  is  to  keep  as  near  as  pofiible,  to  the  northern 
coaft,  which  muft  neceffarily  be  lefs  obftruded  and 
moft  free  bv  the  natural  diredions  of  both  winds  and 
currents. 

The  north-weft  wind,  which  blows  almoft  conftantly 
in  winter,  and  very  often  in  fummer,  frequently  raifes 
violent  ftorms  within  the  bay  itfelf,  which  is  rendered 
ftill  more  dangerous  by  the  number  of  fhoals  that  are 
found  there.  Happily,  however,  final]  groups  of  iflands 
are  met  with  at  different  diftances,  which  are  of  a fuffi- 
cient  height  to  afford  a {helte'r  from  the  ftorm.  Befides 
thefe  fmall  Archipelagoes,  there  are  in  many  places  large 
piles  of  bare  rock,  but  except  the  Alga  Marina,  the  bay 
produces  as  few  vegetables  as  the  other  northern  feas. 
Throughout  all  the  countries  furrounding  this  bay,  the 
fun  never  rifes  or  fets  without  forming  a great  cone  of 
light  j this  phenomenon  is  fucceeded  by  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realis* 
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BXVH  Kreali*>  which  tInges  the  hemifphere  with  coloured  rays  of 

— v ,fuch  a brilliancy,  that  the  fplendourof  them  is  not  effaced 

even  by  that  of  the  full  moon.  Notwithstanding  this> 
there  is  feldom  a bright  fky.  In  fpring  and  autumn,  the 
air  is  always  filled  with  thick  fogs,  and  in  winter,  with 
an  infinite  number  of  fmall  icecles. 

Though  the  heats  in  the  fbmmer  are  pretty  confidera- 
ble  for  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  there  is  feldom  any 
thunder  or  lightning,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  great 
number  of  fulphureous  exhalations,  which,  however,  are 
fometimes  fet  on  fire  by  the  Aurora  Borealis;  and  this 
light  flame  confumes  the  barks  of  the  trees,  but  leaves 
their  trunks  untouched. 

One  of  the  effedls  of  the  extreme  cold  or  fnow  that 
prevails  in  this  climate,  is  that  of  turning  thole  animals 
white  in  winter,  which  are  naturally  brown  or  grey. 
Nature  has  bellowed  upon  them  all,  foft,  long  and  t.hi.ck 
furs,  the  hair  of  which  falls  off  as  the  weather  grows, 
milder.  In  molt  of  thefe  quadrupeds,  the  feet,  the  tail, 
the  ears,  and  generally  fpeaking  all  thofe  parts  in  which 
the  circulation  is  flower,  becaufe  they  are  moft  remote 
from  the  heart,  are  extremely  fhort.  Wherever  they 
happen  to  be  fomething  longer,  they  are  proportionably 
well  covered.  Under  this  heavy  fky,  all  liquors  become 
folid  by  freezing,  and  break  whatever  velfels  contain 
them.  Even  fpirits  of  wine  lcfes  its  fluidity.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  fee  fragments  of  large  rocks  loofened  and 
detached  from  the  great  mafs,  by  the  force  of  the  frofV. 
All  thefe  phoenomena,  common  enough  during  the  whole 
winter,  are  much  more  terrible  at  the  new  and  full  moon, 
which  in  thefe  regions  has  an  influence  upon  the  weather, 
the  caufes  of  which  are  not  known. 

Iri  this  frozen  zone,  iron,  lead,  copper,  marble,  and 
a fubftance  refembling  fea  coal,  have  been  difcovered. 

In 
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In  other  refp'e&s*  the  foil  is  extremely  barren.  Except  B 
thecoafts,  which  are  for  the  rnoft  part  marfhy,.  where 
there  grows  a little  grafs  and  fome  foft  wood,  the  reft  of 
the  country  offers  nothing  but  very  high  mofs  and  a few 
weak  fhrubs  very  thinly  fcattered. 

This  fterility  of  nature  extends  itfelf  to  every  thing. 
The  human  race  are  few  in  number,  and  fcarce  any  of 
its  individuals  above  four  feet  high.  Their  heads  bear  the 
fame  enormous  proportion  to  the  reft  of  their  bodies,  as 
thofe  of  children  do.  The  fmallnefs  of  their  feet  makes 
them  aukward  and  tottering  in  their  gait.  Small  hands 
and  a round  mouth,  which  in  Europe  are  reckoned  a 
beauty,  feem  almoft  a deformity  in  thefe  people,  becaufe 
we  fee  nothing  here  but  the  effe&s  of  a weak  organizati- 
on, and  of  a cold,  that  contra&s  and  reftrains  the  fprings 
of  growth,  and  is  fatal  to  the  progrefs  of  animal  as  well 
as  of  vegetable  life.  Befides  this,  all  their  men,  though 
they  have  neither  hair  nor  beard,  have  the  appearance  of 
being  old.  This  is  partly  occafioned  from  the  formation 
of  their  lower  lip,  which  is  thick,  fiefojN  ?nd  projedding 
beyond  the  upper.  Such  are  the  Efquimaux,  which  in- 
habit not  only  the  coaft  of  Labrador,  from  whence  they 
have  taken  their  name,  but  likewife  all  that  tradd  of 
country,  which  extends  itfelf  from  the  point  of  Belle-Ifle 
to  the  moft  northern  parts  of  America. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hudfon’s  bay  have,  like  the  Green- 
landers, a ftat  face  with  Ibort  but  not  flattened  nofes,  the 
pupil  yellow  and  the  iris  black.  Their  women  have 
marks  of  deformity  peculiar  to  their  fex,  amongft  others 
very  long  and  flabby  breads.  This  defedl,"  which  is  not 
natural,  arifes  from  their  cuftom  of  giving  fuck  to  their 
children  till  they  are  five  or  fix  years  old.  The  children 
pull  their  mothers  breafts  with  their  hands,  and  almoft 
fufpend  themfelves  by  them. 
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It  is  not  true  that  there  are  races  of  the  Efquimaux 
j entirely  black,  as  has  been'fince  fuppofed,  and  afterwards 
accounted  for,  nor  that  they  live  under  ground.  How 
fhould  they  dig  into  a foil,  which  the  cold  renders  harder 
than  ftone?  How  is  it  poffible  they  fhould  live  in  caverns 
wjiere  they  would  be  infallibly  drowned  by  the  firft  melt- 
ing of  the  fnows  ? What,  however,  is  certain  and  al- 
moft  equally  furprifing  is,  that  they  fpend  the  winter 
under  huts  run  up  in  hade,  and  made  of  flints  joined  to- 
gether with  cements  of.  ice,  where  they  live  without  any 
other  fire  but  that  of  a lamp  hung  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  ihed,  for  the  purpofe  of  drelTing  their  game  and, the  fifh 
they  feed  upon.  The  heat  of  their  blood,  and  of  their 
breath,  added  to  the  vapour  arifing  from  this  fmall  flame, 
is  fuflicient  to  make  their  huts  as  hot  as  ftoves. 

The  Efquimaux  dwell  conftantly  near  the  fea,  which 
fuppljes  them  with  all  their  proviflons.  Both  their  con- 
ftitution  and  complexion  partake  of  the  quality  of  their 
food.  The  flefti  of  the  feal  is  their  food,  and  the  oil  of 
the  whale  is  their  drink,  which  produces  in  them  all  an 
olive  complexion,  a ftrong  fmell  of  fifh,  an  oily  and  te- 
nacious fweat,  and  fometimes  a fort  of  fcaly  leprofy. 
This  laft  is,  probably,  the  reafon  why  the  mothers  have 
the  fame  cuftom  as  the  bears  of  licking  their  young’ ones. 

This  nation,  weak  and  degraded  by  nature,  is  not- 
withftanding  moft  intrepid  upon  a fea  that  is  conftantly 
dangerous.  In  boats  made  and  flowed  together  like  fo 
many  Bcrachios,  but  at  the  fame  time  fo  well  clofed,  that 
it  is  impoflible  for  the  water  to  penetrate  them,  they  fol- 
low the  fhoals  of  herrings  through  the  whole  of  their 
polar  emigrations,  and  attack  the  whales  and  fe'als  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.  One  ftroke  of  the  whale’s  tail  is 
fufficient  to  drown  a hundred  of  them,  and  the  feal  is 
armed  with  teeth  to  devour  thofe  he  cannot  drown,  but 

the 
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the  hunger  of  the  Efquimaux  is  fuperior  to  the  rage  of  B 00,K 

thefe  monflers.  They  have  an  inordinate  thirft  for  the  

whale’s  oil,  which  is  neceflary  to  preferve  the  heat  in 
their  ftomachs,  and  defend  them  from  the  feverity  of  the 
cold.  Indeed  whales,  men,  birds,  and  all  the  quadrupeds 
and  fifh  of  the  north  are  fupplied  by  nature  with  a degree 
of  fat  which  prevents  the  mufcles  from  freezing,  and  the 
blood  from  coagulating.  Every  thing  in  thefe  ar&ic  re- 
gions is  either  oily  or  gummy,  and  even  the  trees  are 
refinous. 

The  Efquimaux  are  notwithilanding  fubjecl  to  two 
fatal  diforders,  the  fcurvy  and  the  lofs  of  fight.  The 
continuation  of  the  fnows  on  the  ground,  joined  to  the 
reverberation  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  on  the  ice,  dazzle 
their  eyes  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  are  alrnoft  con- 
ftantly  obliged  to  wear  (hades  made  of  very  thin  wood, 
through  which  fmall  apertures  for  the  light  have  been 
bored  with  fifh- bones.  Doomed  to  a fix- months  night, 
they  never  fee  the  fun  but  obliquely,  and  then  it  feems 
rather  to  blind  them  than  to  give  them  light.  Sight,  the 
moft  delightful  bleffing  of. nature,  is  a fatal  gift  to  them, 
and  they  are  generally  deprived  of  it  when  young. 

A {fill  more  cruel  evil,  which  is  theYcurvy,  confumes 
them  by  flow  degrees.  It  infinuates  itfelf  into  their  blood, 
changes,  thickens  and  impoverifhes  the  whole  mafs.  The 
fogs  of  the  fea,  which  they  infpire,  the  denfe  and  in- 
elaftic  air  they  breathe  in  their  huts,  which  are  fhut  up 
from  all  communication  with  the  external  air,  the  con- 
tinued and  tedious  inactivity  of  their  winters,  a mode  of 
life  alternately  roving  and  fedentary,  every  thing  in 
fhort,  ferves  to  increafe  this  dreadful  illnefs ; which  in 
a little  time  becomes  contagious,  and  fpreading  itfelf 
throughout  their  habitations,  is  but  too  probably  trans- 
mitted by  the  means  of  generation. 


Not- 
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?V°K  NoTWITHSTANnING  thefe  inconveniences,  the  Efqui- 
_^maux  is  fo  paffionately  fond  of  his  country,  that  no  in- 
habitant of  the  moft  favoured  fpot  under  heaven  quits  it 
with  more  reluctance  than  he  does  his  frozen  deferts. 
One  of  the  reafons  of  it  may  be  that  he  finds  it  difficult 
to  breathe  in  a fofter  and  cooler  climate.  The  fkv  of 
Amfterdam,  Copenhagen,  and  London,  though  con- 
ftantly  obfcured  by  thick  and  fetid  vapours,  is  too  clear 
for  an  Esquimaux.  Perhaps  too,  there  may  be  fomething 
in  the  change  of  life  and  manners  {fill  more  contrary  to 
the  health  of  favages  than  the  climate.  It  is  not  im- 
poffible  but  that  the  indulgences  of  an  European  may  be 
a poifon  to  the  Efquimaux. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  difcovered 
in  1610  by  Henry  Hudfon.  This  intrepid  mariner  in 
fearching  after  a north-weft  paffiage  to  the  fouth-feas,  dif- 
covercd  three  {freights,  through  which  he  hoped  to  find 
out  a new  way  to  Afia  by  America.  He  failed  boldly 
into  the  midft  of  the  new  gulph,  and  wras  preparing  to 
explore  all  its  parts,  when  his  treacherous  flip’s  company 
put  him  into  the  long-boat,  with  feven  others,  and  left 
him  without  either  arms  or  provisions  expofed  to  all  the 
dangers  both  of  fea  and  land.  The  barbarians  who  re- 
fufed  him  the  neceflaries  of  life  could  not,  how'ever,  rob 
him  of  the  honour  of  the  difcovery;  and  the  bay  which 
he  firft  found  out  will  ever  be  called  by  his  name. 

The  miferies  of  the  civil  war  which  followed  foon 
after,  had,  however,  made  the  Englifh  forget  this  diflant 
country,  which  had  nothing  to  attra&  them.  More 
quiet  times  had  not  yet  brought  it  to  their  remembrance, 
when  Grofeillers  and  Radiflon,  two  French  Canadians, 
who  had  met  with  fome  difcontent  at  home,  informed  the 
Englifh  who  were  engaged  in  repairing  the  mifchiefs 
of  difccrd,  by  trade,  of  the  profits  arifing  from  furs,  and 
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their  claim  to  the  country  that  furnifned  them.  ThofeB  OOK 
who  propofed  the  budhefs  fhewed  fo  much  ability,  that,_ 
they  were  intruded  with  the  execution,  and  the  firft  eda- 
blifliment  they  formed  fucceeded  fo  well  that  it  furpaffed 
their  own  hopes  as  well  as  their  profnsfes. 

This  fuccefs  alarmed  the  French,,  who  were  afraid, 
and  with  reafon,  that  mod  of  the  fine  furs  which  they 
got  from  the  northern  parts  of  Canada,  would  be  car- 
ried to  Hudfon’s  bay.  Their  alarms  were  confirmed  by  the 
unanimous  tedimony  of  their  Coureurs  de  Bois,  who 
fince  1656,  had  been  four  times  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
the  dreight.  It  would  have  been  a denreable  thing  to 
have  gone  by  the  fame  road  to  attack  the  new  colony  ; 
but  the  didance  being  thought  too  conhderable,  notwith- 
danding  the  convenience  of  the  rivers,  it  was  at  length 
determined  that  the  expedition  fhould  be  made  by  fea. 

The  fate  of  it  was  truded  to  Grofeillers  and  RadifTon, 
who  had  been  eafily  brought  back  to  a regard  for  their 
country. 

These  two  bold  and  redlefs  men  failed  from  Quebec 
in  1682,  upon  two  vefiels  badly  fitted  out,  but  on  their 
arrival,  finding  themfelves  not  drong  enough  to  attack 
the  enemy,  they  were  contented  with  erecting  a fort  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  they  thought  to  have  taken. 

From  this  time  there  began  a rivalfhip  between  the  two 
companies,  one  fettled  at  Canada,  the  other  in  England, 
for  the  exclufive  trade  of  the  bay,  which  was  condantly 
fed  by  the  difputes  it  gave  birth  to,  till  at  lad,  after  each 
of  their  fettlements  had  been  frequently  taken  by  the 
other,  all  hodilities  were  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  which  gave  up  the  whole  to  Great-Britain. 

Hudson’s  bay,  properly  fpeaking,  is  only  a mart  for 
trade.  The  feverity  of  the  climate  having  dedroyed  all 
the  corn  fown  there  at  different  times,  has  frudrated 

every 
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Exvn  K eVCry  h°pe  °f  aSricultl,re>  and  confequently  of  pcpula- 
i ti°n.  t hroughout  the  whole  of  this  extenlive  coaft, 
there  are  not  more  than  ninety  or  a hundred  foldiers,  or 
fa&ors,  comprized  in  four  bad  forts,  of  which  York  fort 
is  the  principal.  <Their  bufinefs  is  to  receive  the  furs 
which  the  neighbouring  favages  bring  in  exchange  for 
merchandife,  of  which  they  have  been  taught  the  value 
and  ufe. 

1 hough  thefe  fkins  are  of  much  more  value  than 
thofe  which  come  out  of  countries  not  fo  far  north,  yet 
they  are  cheaper.  The  favages  give  ten  beaver  fkins  for 
a gun,  two  for  a pound  of  powder,  one  for  four  pounds 
of  lead,  one  for  a hatchet,  one  for  fix  knives,  two  for  a 
pound  of  glafs  beads,  fix  for  a cloth  coat,  five  for  a pet- 
ticoat, and  one  for  a pound  of  fnuff.  Combs,  looking- 
glafies,  kettles  and  brandy  fell  in  proportion.  As  the 
beaver  is  the  common  meafure  of  exchange,  by  another 
regulation  as  fraudulent  as  the  firft,  two  otter’s  fkins  and 
three  martins  are  required  inftead  of  one  beaver.  Be- 
fides  this  tyranny,  which  is  authorifed,  there  is  another 
which  is  at  lead:  tolerated^  by  which  the  favages  are  con- 
ftantly  defrauded  in  the  quality,  quantity,  and  meafure 
of  what  is  given  them ; and  the  fraud  amounts  to  about 
one  third  of  the  value. 

Fro  m this  regulated  fvfiem  of  impofition  it  is  eafy  to 
guefs  that  the  commerce  of  Hudfon’s  bay  is  a monopoly. 
The  capital  of  the  company  that  is  in  pofleffion  of  it 
was  originally  no  more  than  241,500  livres,(w/J  and  has 
been  fucceffively  increafed  to  2,380,500  livres  fxj  This 
capital  brings  them  in  an  annual  return  of  forty  or  fifty 
thoufand  fkins  of  beavers  or  other  animals,  upon  which 
they  make  fo  exorbitant  a profit,  that  it  excites  the  jea- 
loufy  and  clamours  of  the  nation.  Two  thirds  of  thefe 
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beautiful  furs  are  either  confumed  in  kind  in  the  three B^O  K 
kingdoms,  or  made  ufe  of  in  the  national  manufaflures.  t ^ / > 
The  reft  are  carried  into  Germany,  where  the  climate 
makes  them  a valuable  commodity. 

But  it  is  neither  the  acquifition  of  thefe  favage  riches,  Whether 

nor  the  ftill  greater  emoluments  that  might  be  drawn  paffage  at 

from  this  trade,  if  it  were  made  free,  which  have  fixed  HudfoiTs 

„ bay  leading 

the  attention  of  England  a&  well  as  that  of  all  Europe  t0  ti1€  £aft 
upon  this  frozen  continent.  Hudfon’s  bay  always  haslndies? 
been  and  is  ftill  looked  upon  as  the  neareft  road  from 
Europe  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  to  the  richeft  parts  of 
Alia. 

Cabot  was  the  firft  who  entertained  an  idea  of  a 
north- weft  paffage  to  the  South-feas  ; but  his  difcoveries 
ended  at  Newfoundland.  After  him  followed  a crowd  of 
Englifti  navigators,  many  of  whom  had  the  glory  of 
giving  their  names  to  favage  coafts  which  no  mortal  had 
ever  vifited  before.  Thefe  bold  and  memorable  expedi- 
tions were  more  brilliant  than  really  ufeful.  The  moft 
fortunate  of  them  did  not  ever  furnilh  a frefh  conje&ure 
on  the  end  that  was  propofed.  The  Dutch,  lefs  frequent 
in  their  trials,  lefs  animated  in  the  means  by  which  they 
purfued  them,  were  of  courfe  not  more  fuccefsful,  and 
the  whole  began  to  be  treated  as  a chimaera,  when  the 
difcovery  of  Hudfon’s  bay  rekindled  all  the  hopes  that 
were  nearly  extinguilhed. 

At  this  period  the  attempts  were  renewed  with  frefti 
ardour.  Thofe  that  had  been  made  before  in  vain  by  the 
mother  country,  now  taken  up  with  her  own  inteftine 
commotions,  were  purfued  by  New  England,  whofe  fi- 
tuation  was  favourable  to  the  enterprize.  Still,  how» 
ever,  for  fome  time  there  were  more  voyages  undertaken 
than  difcoveries  made.  The  nation  was  a long  time 
kept  in  fufpence  by  the  different  accounts  of  the  adven- 
Vol.  IV.  O turers 
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Bxvn  K tUrCrS  among#  themfelves.  While  fome  main* 

i y j tained  the  poffibility,  others  the  probability,  and  others 
again  afierted  the  certainty  of  the  parage  ; the  accounts 
they  gave,  inftead  of  clearing  up  the  point  involved  it  in 
ftiil  greater  darknefs.  Indeed,  thefe  accounts  are  fo  full 
of  obfcurity  and  confufion,  fo  many  things  are  concealed 
in  them,  and  they  difplay  fuch  vifible  marks  of  ignorance 
and  want  of  veracity,  that  with  the  utrnoft  dehre  of  de- 
ciding, it  is  impoffible  to  build  any  thing  like  a folid 
judgment  upon  teftimonies  fo  fufpicious.  At  length, 
the  famous  expedition  of  1746  threw  fome  kind  of  light 
upon  a point  which  had  remained  enveloped  in  darknefs 
for  two  centuries  paft.  But  upon  what  grounds  have 
the  later  navigators  taken  up  better  hopes?  What  are 
the  experiments  on  which  they  found  their  conjectures  ? 
Let  us  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  their  arguments. 
There  are  three  fads  in  natural  hiftory,  which  hence- 
forward muft  be  taken  for  granted.  The  fir#  is,  that 
the  tides  come  from  the  ocean,  and  that  they  extend 
more  or  lefs  into  the  other  feas,  in  proportion  as  their 
channels  communicate  with  the  great  refervoirs  by* large*- 
or  fmaller  openings ; whence  it  follows,  that  this  pe- 
riodical motion  is  fcarce  perceptible  in  the  Adediterranean* 
in  the  Baltic,  and  in  other  gulphs  of  the  fame  nature. 
A fecond  matter  of  fad  is,  that  the  tides  are  much  later 
and  much  weaker  in  places  more  remote  from  the  ocean, 
than  in  thofe  which  are  nearer  to  it.  The  third  fad  is, 
that  violent  winds,  which  blow  in  a diredion  with  the 
tides,  make  them  rife  above  their  ordinary  boundaries, 
and  that  thofe  which  blow  in  a contrary  diredion  retard 
the  motion  of  the  tides,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  dirni- 
nifh  their  fwell. 

From  thefe  principles,  it  is  moft  certain  that  if  Hud- 
fon  s bay  were  no  more  than  a gulph  inclofed  between^ 

two 
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two  continents,  apd  had  no  communication  but  with  theB  OOK 

Atlantic,  the  tides  in  it  would  be  very  iilconfiderable ; v 

they  would  be  weaker  in  proportion  as  they  were  further 
removed  from  the  fource,  and  they  would  be  much  lefs 
ftrong  wherever  they  had  to  relift  oppofite  winds.  But 
it  is  proved  by  observations  made  with  the  greateft  fkill 
and  precifion,  that  the  tides  are  very  high  throughout 


the  whole  of  the  bay.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  higher 
towards  the  bottom  than  even  at  the  very  mouth  of  the 
bay,  or  at  leaft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it.  It  is  proved  that 
even  this  height  increafes  whenever  the  wind  blows  from 
a corner  oppofite  to  the  {freight  ; it  is,  therefore,  cer- 
tain, that  Hudfon’s  bay  has  a communication  with  the 
ocean,  befides  that  which  has  been  already  found  out. 

Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  thefe  very 
ftriking  fads,  by  the  fuppofition  of  a communication  of 
Hudfon’s  bay  with  Baffin’s  bay,  or  with  Davis’s  ftreights, 
are  evidently  mfftaken.  They  would  not  fcruple  to  al- 
low it,  if  they  only  confidered  that  the  tides  are  much 
lower  in  Davis’s  ftreights,  and  in  Baffin’s  bay,  than  in 
Hudfon’s. 

But  if  the  tides  in  Hudfon’s  bay  can  come  neither 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  nor  from  any  other  northern 
fea,  in  which  they  are  conftantly  much  weaker,  it  fol- 
lows that  they  muft  come  from  fome  part  in  the  South- 
fea.  And  this  is  ftill  further  apparent  from  another 
leading  fad,  which  is,  that  the  higheft  tides  ever  ob- 
ferved  upon  thefe  coafts  are  always  occafioned  by  the 
north- weft  winds,  which  blow  diredly  againft  the  mouth 
of  the  ftreights. 

Having  thus  determined,  as  much  as  the  nature  of 
the  fubjed  will  permit,  the  exiftence  of  this  paffage  fo 
long  and  fo  vainly  wifhed  for,  the  next  point  is  to  find 
out  in  what  part  of  the  bay  it  is  to  be  expeded.  Every 
O 2 thing 
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\vn.K  thInS  >nc^'nes  us  to  think  that  the  attempts  hitherto 

k V 1 made?  Without  either  choice  or  method,  ought  to  be  di- 

rected towards  Welcome  bay,  on  the  weftern  coaft. 
Firft,  the  bottom  of  the  Tea  is  found  there  at  the  depth 
of  about  eleven  fathom,  which  is  an  evident  fign  that 
the  water  comes  from  fome  ocean,  as  fuch  a tranfpa- 
rency  is  incompatible  either  with  the  waters  difcharged 

from  rivers,  or  with  melted  fnow  or  rain.  Secondly, 

the  currents  keep  this  place  always  free  from  ice,  whilft 

all  the  reft  of  the  bay  is  covered  with  it;  and  their  vio- 

lence cannot  be  accounted  for  but  by  fuppofing  them  to 
come  from  fome  weftern  fea.  Laftly,  the  whales  who 
towards  the  latter  feafon  always  go  in  fearch  of  the 
warmeft  climates,  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  thefe 
parts  towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  which  would 
feem  to  indicate  that  they  have  a way  of  going  from 
thence  to  the  fouth  feas,  not  to  the  northern  ocean. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  paflage  is  very  fhort.  All  the 
rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  weftern  coaft  of 
Hudfon’s  bay  are  fmall  and  flow,  which  feems  to  prove 
that  they.do  not  come  from  afar  j and  that  confequently 
the  lands  which  part  the  two  feas  are  of  a fmall  extent. 
This  argument  is  ftrengthened  by  the  height  and  regula- 
rity of  the  tides.  Wherever  there  is  no  other  difference 
between  the  times  of  the  ebb  and  flow,  but  that  which  is 
cccafioned  by  the  retarded  progreflion  of  the  moon  in  her 
return  to  the  meridian,  it  is  a certain  lign  that  the  ocean 
from  w’hence  thofe  tides  come  is  very  near.  If  the  paf- 
fage  is  fhort,  and  not  very  far  to  the  north,  as  every 
thing  feems  to  promife,  we  may  alfo  prefume  that  it  is 
not  very  difficult.  The  rapidity  of  the  currents  obferv- 
able  in  thefe  latitudes,  which  do  not  allow  any  cakes  of 
ice  to  continue  in  them,  cannot  but  give  fome  weight  to 
this  conje&ure. 

The 
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The  difcoveries  that  dill  remain  to  be  made  are  of  fo  B 
much  importance,  that  it  would  be  folly  to  give  them 
up.  If  the  paffage  fo  long  fought  for  were  once  found, 
communications  would  be  opened  between  parts  of  the 
globe  which  hitherto  feem  to  have  been  feparated  by  na- 
ture from  each  other.  They  would  foon  be  extended  to 
the  continent  of  the  fouth  feas,  and  to  all  the  numerous 
iflands  fcattered  upon  that  immenfe  ocean.  The  inter- 
courfe  which  has  fubfifted  nearly  for  three  centuries  be- 
tween the  cpmmercial  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  mod 
remote  parts  of  India,  being  happily  freed  from  the  in- 
conveniences of  a long  navigation,  would  be  much 
brifker,  more  conftant,  and  more  advantageous.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Englilh  would  be  defirous  of 
fecuring  an  exclufive  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their 
activity  and  expences.  This  wifh  would  certainly  be 
very  natural,  and  would  be  very  powerfully  fupported. 
But  as  the  advantages  obtained  would  be  of  fuch  a nature, 
that  it  would  be  impoffible  always  to  preferve  the  foie 
poffeffion  of  it,  we  may  venture  to  foretell  that  all  na- 
tions muff  in  time  become  partakers  of  it  with  them. 
Whenever  this  happens,  both  the  freights  of  Magellan 
and  Cape  Horn  will  be  entirely  deferred,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  much  lefs  frequented.  Whatever  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  difcovery  may  be,  it  is  equally  for  the 
intereft  and  dignity  of  Great-Britain  to  purfue  her  at- 
tempts till  they  are  either  crowned  with  fuccefs,  or  the 
impoffibility  of  fucceeding  is  fully  demonftrated.  The 
refolution  fhe  has  already  taken  in  1745  of  promifing  a 
confiderable  reward  to  the  feamen  who  (hall  make  this 
important  difcovery,  though  it  be  an  equal  proof  of  the 
wifdom  and  generofity  of  her  councils,  is  not  alone  fuf- 
ficient  to  attain  the  end  fuppofed.  The  Englilh  mmiliry 
cannot  be  ignorant  that  all  the  efforts  made  either  by  go- 
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K vernment,  or  individuals,  will  prove  abortive,  till  Fuch 
u— time  as  the  trade  to  Hudfon’s  bay  (hall  be  entirely  free. 

The  company  in  whofe  hands  it  has  been  ever  fince  1670, 
not  content  with  neglecting  the  chief  object  of  its  infti- 
tution,  by  taking  no  fteps  itfelf  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
North-weft  paftage,  has  thrown  every  impediment  in  the 
way  of  thofe  who  from  love  of  fame,  or  other  motives, 
have  been  prompted  to  this  great  undertaking.  Nothing 
can  ever  alter  this  iniquitous  fpirit,  for  it  is  the  very 
fpirit  of  monopoly. 

£)efcripti-  Happily  the  exclufive  privilege  which  prevails  at  Hud- 
foundland”  kn’£  kay>  and  ftems  to  excJude  nations  from  the  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge  and  riches,  does  not  extend  its 
oppreflion  to  Newfoundland.  This  ifland,  fituated  be- 
tween 46  and  52  degrees  of  north  latitude,  is  feparated 
from  the  coaft  of  Labrador  only  by  a canal  of  moderate 
breadth,  known  by  the  name  of  Beileifle  ftreights.  It 
is  of  a triangular  form,  and  a little  more  than  three 
hundred  leagues  in  circumference.  We  can  only  fpeak 
by  conje&ure  of  the  inland  parts  of  it  from  the  difficulty 
of  penetrating  far  into  it,  and  the  apparent  inutility  of 
fucceeding  in  the  attempt.  The  little  that  is  known  of 
this  ftreight,  is  that  it  is  full  of  very  fteep  rpcks,  moun- 
tains covered  with  bad  wood,  and  feme  very  narrow  and 
fandy  valleys.  1 hefe  inacceffible  places  are  (locked  with 
deer,  which  multiply  with  the  greater  eafe,  from  the  fe- 
curity  of  their  fituation.  No  lavages  have  ever  been  l'een. 
there  except  feme  Efquimaux,  who  come  over  from  the 
continent  in  the  hunting  feafon.  I he  coaft  abounds  with 
creeks,  roads  and  harbours  ; is  fometimes  covered  with 
mofs,  but  more  commonly  with  fmall  pebbles,  which 
feem  as  if  they  had  been  placed  there  with  defign,  for  the 
pyrpofe  of  drying  the  fi(h  caught  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  all  the  open  places,  where  the  flat  ftones  refieCl  the 
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fun’s  rays,  the  heat  is  exceffive.  The  reft  of  the  country®  0 
is  intenfely  cold  ; lefs  fo  however  from  its  fituation,  than 
from  the  heights,  the  forefts,  the  winds,  and  above  all 
the  vaft  mountains  of  ice  which  come  out  of  the  northern 
feas,  and  are  ftopped  on  thefe  coafts.  T he  fky  towards 
the  north  and  weftern  parts  is  conftantly  ferene,  it  is 
much  lefs  fo  towards  the  eaft  and  fouth,  both  of  them 
being  too  near  the  great  bank,  which  is  enveloped  in  a 
perpetual  fog. 

This  ifland  was  originally  difcovered  in,  1497,  by  the 
Venetian  Cabot,  at  that  time  in  the  fervice  of  England, 
who  made  no  fettlement  there.  It  was  prefumed  from 
the  feveral  voyages  made  after  this,  with  a view  of  ex- 
amining what  advantages  might  be  derivedfrom  it,  that 
it  was  fit  for  nothing  but  the  cod  filhery,  which  is 
very  common  in  that  fea.  Accordingly  the  Englifh  ufed 
to  fend  out  at  firft  fmall  veffels  in  the  fpring,  which  re- 
turned again  in  Autumn,  with  their  freight  of  fifh,  both 
fait  and  frelh.  The  confumption  of  this  article  became 
almoft  univerfal,  and  there  was  a great  demand  for  it, 
particularly  among  the  Roman  catholics.  T he,  Engiifh 
availed  themfelves  of  this  fuperftition,  to  enrich  them- 
felves  at  the  expence  of  the  clergy,  who  had  formerly 
drawn  their  wealth  from  England,  and  thought  of  form- 
ing fettlements  there.  T he  firft  that  were  eftablilhed  at 
great  intervals  from  one  another,  were  unfuccefsful,  and 
were  all  forfaken  foon  after  they  were  founded.  The 
firft  that  acquired  any  confiftence  was  in  1608,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  which  raifed  fuch  a fpirit  of  emulation,  that  with- 
in forty  years,  all  the  fpace  between  Conception  bay,  and 
cape  Ras,  was  peopled  by  a colony  amounting  to  above 
four  thoufand  fouls.  Thofe  who  were  employed  in  the 
filhery,  being  forced  both  from  the  nature  of  their  oc- 
cupations, and  that  of  the  foil  to  live  at  a diftance  from 
O 4 each 
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BX°v£Keach  ot^er»  cut  paths  of  communication  through  the 

k woods.  Their  general  rendezvous  was  at  St.  John’s, 

where  in  an  excellent  harbour,  proteSed  by  two  moun- 
tains at  a very  fmall  diftance  from  each  other,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  above  two  hundred  {hips,  they  ufed  to 
meet  with  privateers  from  the  mother  country,  who  car- 
ried off  the  produce  of  their  fifhery,  and  gave  them  other 
neceffaries  in  exchange  for  it. 

The  French  dia  not  wait  for  this  profperity  of  the 
Englilh  trade,  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  Newfoundiand. 
They  had  for  a long  time  frequented  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  ifland,  where  the  Malouins  in  particular  came  every 
year  to  a place  they  had  called  the  Petit  Nord.  After  this 
fome  of  them  fixt  without  order  upon  the  coaft  from 
cape  Ray  to  Chapeau  Rouge,  and  at  length  they  became 
numerous  enough  to  form  fomething  like  a town  in  the 
bay  of  Placentia,  where  they  had  every  convenience  that 
could  make  their  fifhery  fuccefsful. 

Before  the  bay  is  a road  of  about  a league  and  a half 
in  breadth,  not  however  fufficiently  fheltered  from  the 
N.  N.  W.  winds,  which  blow  there  with  extreme 
violence.  The  {freight  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  is  fo  confined  by  rocks,  that  only  one  veffel  can  enter 
at  a time,  and  even  that  mull  be  towed  in.  The  bay 
itfelf  is  about  eighteen  leagues  long,  and  at  the  extremity 
of  it  there  is  an  exceeding  fafe  harbour  which  holds  150 
{hips.  Notwithftanding  the  advantage  of  fuch  a pofition 
for  fecuring  to  France  the  whole  fifhery  of  the  fouthern 
coaft  of  Newfoundland,  yet  the  miniflry  of  Verfailles 
paid  very  little  attention  to  it.  It  was  not  till  1687  that 
a fmall  fort  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  {freight,  in 
which  a garrifon  was  placed  of  about  fifty  men. 

Till  this  period,  the  inhabitants  whom  necefiity  had 
fixed  upon  this  barren  and  favage  coaft,  had  been  happily 
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forgotten ; but  from  that  time  began  a fyflem  of  oppreffion  B OOK 
which  continued  increafing  every  day  from  the  rapaciouf- 
nefs  of  the  fucceflive  governors.  This  tyranny,  by  which 
the  colonifts  were  prevented  from  acquiring  that  degree 
of  competency  that  was  neceflary  to  enabie  them  to  pur- 
fue  their  labours  with  fuccefs,  muft  alfo  hinder  them  from 
increafing  their  numbers.  The  French  fifhery,  therefore, 
could  never  profper  as  that  of  the  Englifh.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  Great  Britain  did. not  forget  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  the  inroads  that  had  fo  often  been  made  upon 
their  territories  by  their  enterprizing  neighbours,  who, 
fupported  by  the  Canadians  accuftomed  to  expeditions 
and  to  the  fatigues  of  the  chace,  trained  up  in  the  art  of 
bufh-fighting  and  exercifed  in  fudden  attacks,  had  fe- 
veral  times  carried  devaluation  into  her  fettlements.  This 
was  fufficient  to  induce  her  to  demand  the  entire  poiieffion 
of  the  ifland-,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  obliged 
the  French  to  fubmit  to  this  facrifice ; not  however  with- 
out referving  to  themfelves  not  only  the  right  of  fifhing 
on  one  part  of  the  ifland,  but  alfo  on  the  Great  Bank, 
which  was  confidered  as  belonging  to  it. 

The  fifh  which  makes  thefe  latitudes  fo  famous,  is  the^be^seil 
cod.  They  are  never  above  three  feet  long,  and  often  at  New- 
lefs,  but  there  are  none  in  the  whole  ocean  whofe  mouth  foundland. 
is  fo  large  in  proportion  to  their  fize,  or  who  are  fo  vo- 
racious. Broken  pieces  of  earthen  ware,  iron  and  glafs 
are  often  found  in  their  bellies.  The  flomach,  indeed, 
does  not  digeft  thefe  hard  fubftances,  as  it  hath  long  been 
thought,  but  it  hath  the  power  of  inverting  itfelf, 
like  a pocket,  and  thus  difcharges  whatever  loads  it. 

The  cod  fifh  is  found  in  the  northern  feas  of  Europe. 

The  fifhery  is  carried  on  by  thirty  Englifh,  fixty  French, 
and  150  Dutch  vefiels,  one  with  another  from  80  to  ico 
tons  burden.  Their  competitors  are  the  Irifh,  and  es- 
pecially 
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Bx®  ° IC  pecially  the  Norwegians.  The  latter  are  employed  be- 
fore  the  fi !hing  feafon,  in  colle&ing  upon  the  coaft  the. 
eggs  of  the  cod,  which  is  a bait  necefTary  to  catch  pil- 
chards. They  fell,  communibus?  annis , from  twenty  to 
twenty-two  thoufand  tons  of  this  fifh,  at  nine  livresf.Sv) 
per  ton.  If  i:  could  be  difpofed  of,  a great  deal  more 
would  be  caught ; for  an  able  naturali.fr,  who  has  had 
the  patience  to  count  the  eggs  of  one  fingle  cod,  has 
found  9,344,000  of  them.  T his  profufion  of  nature 
muft  (till  be  increafed  at  Newfoundland,  where  the  cod 
fifh  is  found  in  infinitely  greater  plenty. 

The  fifh  of  Newfoundland  is  alfo  more  delicate,  though 
not  fo  white;  but  it  is  not  an  objeft  of  trade  when  frefh> 
and  only  ferves  for  the  food  of  thofe  wh«  are  employed 
on  the  fifhery.  When  it  is  falted  and  dryed,  or  only 
falted,  it  becomes  a ufeful  article  to  a great  part  of  Eu- 
rope and  America.  That  which  is  only  faked  is  called 
green  cod,  and  is  caught  upon  the  great  bank. 

This  flip  of  land  is  one  of  thofe  mountains  formed 
under  water  by  the  earth,  which  the  fea  is  continually 
wafhing  away  from  the  continent.  Both  its  extremities 
terminate  fo  much  in  a point,  that  it  is  difficult  to  affign 
the  precife  extent  of  it,  but  it  is  generally  reckoned  to 
be  160  leagues  long  and  90  broad.  Towards  the  middle 
of  it  on  the  European  fide  is  a kind  of  bay,  which  has 
been  called  the  ditch.  Throughout  all  this  fpace,  the 
depth  of  water  is  very  different ; in  fome  places  there  are 
only  five,  in  others  above  fixty  fathom.  The  fun  fcarce 
ever  (hews  itfelf  there,  and  the  fky  is  generally  co- 
vered with  a thick  cold  fog.  The  waves  are  always  agi- 
tated, and  the  winds  always  impetuous  around  it,  which 
muft  be  owing  to  the  fea  being  irregularly  driven  forward 
by  currents,  which  bear  fometimes  on  one  fide,  fome- 
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times  on  the  other,  and  ftrike  againfl:  the  borders  which  BOOK 
are  every  where  perpendicular,  and  repel  them  with  equal  , 
violence.  This  is  moft  likely  to  be  the  true  caufe,  be- 
caufe  on  the  bank  itfelf,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  coaft, 
it  is  as  quiet  as  in  a bay,  except  when  there  happens  to  be 
a forced  wind  which  comes  from  a greater  diftance. 

From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  latter  end  of  Auguft 
there  is  no  cod  found  either  upon  the  great  bank  or  any 
of  the  fmall  ones  near  it ; but  ail  the  relt  of  the  year  the 
ftfnery  is  carried  on.  T hefnips  employed  in  it  are  com- 
monly from  50  to  150  tons,  and  carry  not  lefs  than 
twelve  or  more  than  twenty-live  men  aboard.  Thefe 
fifliermen  are  provided  with  lines,  and  before  they  fet  to 
work,  catch  a fifh  called  the  caplin,  which  is  a bait  for 
the  cod. 

Previous  to  their  entering  upon  the  fifhery,  they  build 
a gallery  on  the  outfiae  of  the  lhip,  which  reaches  from 
the  main  maft  to  the  ftern,  and  fometimes  the  whole 
length  of  it.  This  gallery  is  furnilhed  with  barrels,  of 
which  the  top  is  beaten  out.  The  ftlhermen  place  them- 
felves  within  thefe,  and  are  flickered  from  the  weather  by 
a pitched  covering  faftened  to  the  barrels.  As  foon  as 
they  catch  a cod,  they  cut  out  its  tongue,  and  give  it  to 
one  of  the  boys  to  carry  to  a perfon  appointed  for  the 
purpofe,  who  immediately  ftrikes  off  the  head,  plucks 
out  the  liver  and  entrails,  and  then  lets  it  fall  through  a 
fmall  hatchway  between  the  decks;  when  another  man 
takes  it,  and  draws  out  the  bone  as  far  as  the  navel,  and 
then  lets  it  fink  through  another  hatchway  into  the  hold  ; 
where  it  is  faked  and  ranged  in  piles.  The  perfon  who 
falts  it,  is  attentive  to  leave  fait  enough  between  the 
rows  of  fifli  which  form  the  piles,  to  prevent  their  touch- 
ing each  other,  and  yet  not  to  leave  too  much,  as  either 
excefs  would  fpoil  the  cod. 


In 
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BXVII  K lN  the  r'ght  °f  nature’  the  fifhin§  uPon  the  great  bank 
* ought  to  have  been  common  to  all  mankind  ; notwith- 

Handing  which  the  two  powers  who  have  colonies  ire 
North  America,  have  made  very  little  difficulty  of  ap- 
propriating it  to  themfelves  y and  Spain,  who  alone  could 
have  any  claim  to  it,  and  who  from  the  number  of  her 
monks  might  have  pleaded  the  neceffity  of  aflerting  it, 
entirely  gave  up  the  matter  at  the  laft  peace ; fince  which 
time  the  Engfife  and  French  are  the  only  nations  who 
frequent  thefe  latitudes. 

In  1768,  France  fent  out  145  fhips,  the  expence  of 
which  is  valued  at  2,547,000  livres.(zj  Thefe  veffiels 
which  carried  in  all  8,830  tons,  were  manned  by  1700 
men,  who  upon  an  average,  and  according  to  calculati- 
ons afcertained  by  being  often  repeated,  muft  have  caught 
each  700  fife  ; fo  that  the  whole  of  the  fifhery  muft  have 
produced  1,190,000. 

These  cod  are  divided  into  three  feparate  claftes,  the 
firft  confifts  of  thofe  which  are  twenty-four  inches  in 
length  or  upwards,  the  fecond  comprehends  thofe  which 
meafure  from  nineteen  to  twenty-four,  and  the  third 
takes  in  all  that  are  under  nineteen  inches.  If  the  fifhery 
has  yielded  as  it  commonly  does  two  fifths  of  good  fifh, 
two  fifths  of  moderate  fife,  and  one  fifth  of  bad,  and  if 
the  fife  has  been  fold  at  the  common  price,  which  is  150 
livr es(a)  the  hundred  weight,  the  produce  of  the  whole 
fifhery  will  amount  to  1,050,000  livres.^J  The  hund- 
red weight  is  compofed  of  136  cod  of  the  firft  quality, 
and  of  272  of  the  fecond;  wfeich  two  forts  taken  to- 
gether fell  for  180  livresf c)  the  hundred.  Only  136  cod 
are  required  to  make  up  the  hundred  weight  of  the  third 
clafs,  but  this  hundred  weight  fells  only  for  one  third  of 

the 
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the  other,  and  is  worth  only  60  livres, when  the  firft  is  B 0^0  K 
worth  i8o.(*)  Confequently  the  1,190,000  cod  really 
caught  and  reduced  in  this  manner,  make  only  700,000 
cod,  which  at  150  livres(/J  the  hundredweight,  which  is 
the  mean  price  of  the  three  forts  of  fifh,  will  produce  only 

1.050.000  livres. (^)  Out  of  this  the  crew  mull  receive 
for  their  lhare,  which  is  one  fifth,  210,000  livres  ;(£) 
confequently  there  remains  only  840,000  livres(/J  profit 
for  the  undertakers.  This  is  not  fufficient,  as  will  be 
eafily  made  evident.  Firft  we  muft  deduct  the  expences 
of  unloading,  which,  for  the  145  Ihips,  cannot  be  reck- 
oned at  lefs  than  8,700  livres^)  The  infurance  of 

2.547.000  livres,  (/)  at  five  per  cent,  muft  amount  to 
I27>35°  livres. (m)  As  much  alfo  muft  be  deduced  for 
the  intereft  of  the  money.  The  value  of  the  Ihips  muft 
be  eftimated  at  two  thirds  of  the  capital  advanced,  and  will 
therefore  be  1,698,000  livres. (n)  If  we  allow  no  more 
than  five  per  cent,  for  the  annual  repair  of  the  Ihips,  wc 
ihall  ftill  be  obliged  to  fubftraft  84,900  livres(c)  from  the 
profits.  All  thefe  fums  added  together  make  a lofs  of 
357,300  livres, (p)  which  being  afiefied  upon  a capital  of 

2,547,000  livres, (q)  amounts  to  a lofs  cf  14  livres  and 
6 deniersfr)  per  cent. 

Those  who  think  this  lofs  may  be  compenfated  by  the 
oil  extra&ed  from  the  cod’s  liver,  and  by  the  tongues  and 
bowels  which  are  likewife  falted  and  fold,  will  find  them- 
felves  much  miftaken,  as  thefe  trifling  articles  are  fcarce 
fufficient  to  pay  the  falaries  of  the  captains,  and  the  du- 
ties laid  upon  the  commiffions  of  fale. 

The  French  miniftry  muft,  therefore,  either  abfolutely 
give  up  the  fifhery  of  the  green  cod,  which  is  confumed 

in 
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R in  the  capital,  and  in  the  nothern  provinces  of  France, 
or  mull  take  off  the  enormous  duties  which  are  at  pre-* 
fent  impofed  upon  this  kind  of  confumption.  If  they 
delay  much  longer  to  facrifice  this  infignificant  portion  of 
the  public  revenue  to  fo  valuable  a branch  of  trade,  they 
will  foon  have  the  mortification  to  fee  the  revenue  difap- 
pear  together  with  the  trade  that  produced  it.  The  habit 
of  trading,  the  hopes  of  amendment,  the  averfion  the 
traders  have  for  feliing  their  (hips  and  flock  under  prime 
coft;  thefe  are  the  only  motives  that  induce  them  ftill  to 
continue  the  cod  fifhery ; motives  which  muft  certainly 
have  an  end,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  diffatisfacHon,  that  end  is  not  very  far  off. 

THEEnglifh,  the  produce  of  whofe  fifhery  is  fubjeft 
to  no  tax,  have  not  the  fame  reafons  for  giving  it 
up.  They  have  alfo  another  advantage  which  is,  that 
not  coming  from  Europe,  as  their  competitors  do,  but 
only  from  Newfoundland  or  other  places  alrnoft  as  near, 
they  ean  make  ufe  of  very  fmall  veffels,  which  are  eafily 
managed,  are  not  much  raifed  above  the  water,  and 
where  fails  may  be  brought  level  with  the  deck,  fo  that 
being  very  little  expofed  even  to  the  molt  violent  winds, 
their  work  is  feldom  interrupted  by  the  roughnefs  of  the 
weather.  Befides,  they  do  not,  as  ether  feamen,  lofe 
their  time  in  procuring  baits,  which  they  bring  along 
with  them.  In  a word,  their  failors  are  more  inured  to 
the  fatigues,  more  accuffomed  to  the  cold,  and  mere  ready 
at  the  bufinefs. 

The  Englifh,  however,  attend  very  little  to  the  fifhery 
of  the  green  cod  ; becaufe  they  have  no  mart  for  difpofing 
of  it.  In  this  branch  they  do  not  fell  half  fo  much  as 
their  rivals.  As  their  cod  is  prepared  with  very  little 
care,  they  feldom  make  up  a complete  cargo  of  it.  For 
fear  of  its  fpoiling,  they  commonly  quit  the  Great  Bank, 

with. 
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with  two  thirds  and  very  often  with  not  more  than  halfB  O O K 
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their  lading,  which  they  fell  to  the  Spanifh  and  Portu-  v 

guefe,  and  amongft  their  own  countrymen.  But  they 
make  themfelves  amends  for  this  trifling  exportation  of 
the  green  cod,  by  the  great  fuperiority  they  have  acquired 
in  all  markets  for  the  dry  cod. 

This  branch  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  two  different 
ways.  That  which  is  called  the  Wandering  Fifhery, 
belongs  to  veflels  which  fail  every  year  from  Europe  to 
Newfoundland,  at  the  end  of  March,  or  in  April.  As 
•they  come  near  the  ifland,  they  frequently  meet  with  a 
quantity  of  ice,  which  the  northern  currents  pufh  to- 
wards the  fouth,  which  is  broken  to  pieces  by  repeated 
fhocks,  and  melts  fooner  or  later  at  the  return  of  the 
heats.  Thefe  cakes  of  ice  are  frequently  a league  in  cir- 
cumference ; they  are  as  high  as  the  lofted:  mountains, 
and  reach  to  above  fixty  or  eighty  fathom  under  water. 

When  they  are  joined  to  lefter  pieces,  they,  fometimes 
-occupy  a fpace  of  a hundred  leagues  in  length,  and 
twenty-five  or  thirty  in  breadth.  Intereft,  which  ob- 
liges the  mariners  to  come  to  their  landings  as  foon  as 
poflible,  that  they  may  chufe  the  harbours  moft  favour- 
able to  the  fifhery,  makes  them  brave  the  rigour  of  the 
feafons  and  of  the  elements,  which  all  confpire  againft 
human  induftry.  Neither  the  moft  formidable  rampart 
erected  by  military  art,  nor  the  dreadful  cannonade  of  a 
befieged  town,  nor  the  terrors  of  the  moft  fkillful  and 
obftinate  fea-fight  require  fo  much  intrepidity  and  expe- 
rience to  encounter,  as  do  thefe  enormous  floating  bul- 
warks which  the  fea  oppofes  to  thefe  fmall  fleets  of  fifher- 
men.  But  the  moft  infatiable  of  all  paffions,  the  thirft 
of  gold,  furmounts  every  obftacle,  and  carries  the  ma- 
riner acrofs  thefe  mountains  of  ice  to  the  fpot  where  the 
fhips  are  to  take  in  their  lading. 

The 
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^XVU  ^ to  be  done  after  landing  is  to  cut  wood 

x ^ , and  ere£I  fcaffolds.  Thefe  labours  employ  everybody. 

When  they  are  finifhed,  the  company  divide;  one  half 
of  the  crew  flays  afhore  to  cure  the  fifh,  and  the  other 
goes  on  board  in  fmall  boats,  with  three  men  in  thofe 
which  are  intended  for  the  hfhery  of  the  Caplin,  and  four 
for  the  cod.  Thefe  lafl,  which  are  the  moft  numerous, 
fail  before  it  is  light,  generally  at  the  diflance  of  three, 
four  or  five  leagues  from  the  coafl,  and  return  in  the 
evening  to  the  fcaffolds  near  the  fea-fide,  where  they  de- 
pofit  the  produce  of  the  day. 

When  one  man  has  taken  off  the  cod’s  head  and 
emptied  the  body,  he  gives  it  to  another,  who  flices  it 
and  puts  it  in  fait,  where  it  remains  eight  or  ten  days. 
After  it  has  been  well  wafhed,  it  is  laid  on  gravel,  where 
it  is  left  till  it  is  quite  dry.  It  is  then  heaped  up  in 
piles,  and  left  for  fome  days  to  exfude.  It  is  then  again 
laid  on  the  ftrand,  where  it  continues  drying,  and  takes 
the  colour  we  fee  it  have  in  Europe. 

There  are  no  fatigues  whatever  to  be  compared  with 
the  labours  of  this  fifhery,  which  hardly  leave  thofe 
who  work  at  it  four  hours  reft  in  the  night.  Happily, 
the  falubrity  of  the  climate  keeps  up  the  health  of  the 
people  againft  fuch  fevere  trials  ; and  thefe  labours  would 
be  thought  nothing  of,  if  they  were  rewarded  by  the 
produce. 

But  there  are  fome  harbours  where  the  ftrand  is  at  fo 
great  a diftance  from  the  fea,  that  a great  deal  of  time  is 
loft  in  getting  to  them;  and  others,  in  which  the  bottom 
is  of  folid  rock,  and  without  Varec,  fo  that  the  fifh  do 
not  frequent  them.  There  are  others  again,  where  the 
fifh  grow  yellow  from  a mixture  of  frefh  water  with 
the  fait;  and  fome,  in  which  it  is  burned  up  by  the  rever- 
beration of  the  fun’s  rays  refle&ed  from  the  mountains. 

Even 
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Even  in  the  mod  favourable  harbours,  the  people  are  not  BOOK 
always  fure  of  a fuccefsful  fifhery.  The  fifti  cannot,  ‘ , 
abound  equally  in  all  . parts,  it  is  fometimes  found  to  the 
north,  fometimes  to  the  fouth,  and  at  other  times  in  the 
middle  cf  the  coaft,  according  as  it  is  driven  by  the 
winds  or  attracted  by  the  Caplin.  The  fifhermen,  who 
happen  to  fix  at  a diftance  from  the  places  which  the  fifh 
mav  chufe  to  frequent,  are  very  unfortunate,  for  their 
expences  are  all  thrown  away  by  the  impoflibility  of  fol- 
lowing the  fifh  with  all  that  is  requifite.  for  the  fifhery. 

The  fifhery  ends  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
becaufe  at  that  time  the  fun  is  no  longer  powerful  enough 
to  dry  the  fifh  ; but  when  it  has  been  fuccefsful,  the  ma- 
nagers give  over  before  that  time,  and  make  the  beft  of 
their  way  either  to  the  Caribbees,  or  to  the  roman  ca- 
tholic Hates  in  Europe,  that  they  may  not  be  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  the  firft  market,  which  might  be 
loft  by  an  over  flock. 

In  1 7 68,  France  fent  out  on  this  trade  1 14  veflels 
carrying  in  all  15,590  tons;  the  prime  coft  of  which, 
together  with  the  fir  ft  expences  of  fetting  out,  had 
amounted  to  5,661,000  livres, (r)  The  united  crews, 
half  of  which  were  employed  in  taking  the  fifh,  and  the 
other  half  in  curing  it,  confided  of  8,022  men.  Every 
fifherman  muft  have  taken  for  his  fhare  6000  cod,  and 
confequently,  the  produce  of  the  whole  muft  have  been 
24,066,000  cod.  Experience  {hews  that  there  are  125 
cod  to  each  quintal.  Confequently  24,066,000  muft 
have  made  162,528  quintals.  Each  quintal  upon  an 
average,  fold  at  16  livres,  9 fols,  and  fix  deniers,(/) 
which  makes  for  the  whole  fale  3, 174,305  livres  8 fols.(«) 

As  every  hundred  quintal  of  cod  yields  one  barrel  of  oil, 

Vol,  IV.  P 192,528 

(j)  247,668 1.  15*.  (/)  About  14*.  5 d. 

(u)  138,875/.  17 s,  2 d. 
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BOOK  192,528  quintals  mull  have  yielded  1925  barrels,  which 
t ;at  1 20  1 ivies (w)  a barrel  makes  231,000  livres. (x)  Add 

to  thefe,  the  profits  of  freight  made  by  the  (hips  in  re- 
turning home  from  the  pods  where  they  fold  their  car- 
goes, which  are  edimated  at  198,000  livres, (y)  and  the 
total  profits  of  the  fifliery  will  not  be  found  \>  have 
amounted  to  more  than  3,603,305  livres,  8 fols.(z) 

We  mav  fpare  our  readers  a detail  of  the  expences  of 
unloading,  which  are  as  troublefome  in  their  minutenefs 
as  in  their  infignificancy.  The  calculations  of  thefe  have 
been  made  with  the  greated  care  and  attention,  and  the 
accounts  confirmed  by  very  intelligent  and  difinterefted 
men,  who  from  their  profefiions  mud  have  been  the  pro- 
per judges  of  this  matter.  They  amount  in  the  whole  to 
695,680  livres,  17  fols,  6 deniers,^)  fo  that 'the  net 
produce  of  the  fifihery  amounted  only  to  2,907,624  livres, 
I o fols,  6 deniers.(^) 

From  thefe  profits,  the  infurance  money  mud  be  de- 
ducted, which  at  6 per  cent,  upon  a capital  of  5,661,000 
livres, (c)  amounts  to  339,660  livres. (d)  We  mud  alfo 
reckon  the  intered  of  the  money,  making  at  5 percent. 
283,050  livres. [e]  Neither  mud  we  qmit  the  wear  of 
the  fhips,  the  prime  cod  of  which  making  half  the  whole 
capital,  mud  be  fet  down  at  2,830,500  livres  :(/)  this 
wear  therefore  which  cannot  be  reckoned  at  lefs  than  6 
per  cent,  mud  amount  to  141,525  livres. (g)  Admit- 
ting all  thefe  circumdances,  which,  indeed,  cannot  be 
called  in  quedion,  it  follows  that  the  French  have  lod 
upon  this  in  1768,  687,110  livres,  9 fols,  6 deniers,(Z>) 
and  confequently  12  livres,  2 fols,  9 deniersf!)  percent, 
of  their  capital. 

Such 

(w)  5/.  5-f.  (x ) 10,10 61.  5J.  (y)  8,66a/.  ior. 
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Such  Ioffes,  which  unfortunately  have  been  but  too  B O O K 
often  repeated,  will  wear  the  nation  more  and  rpore  from  t * , 
this  ruinous  branch  of  trade.  Individuals  who  ftill  carry 
it  on,  will  foon  give  it  up  ; and  it  is  even  probable,  that 
in  imitation  of  the  Englifh,  they  would  have  done  fo 
already,  if  like  them  they  had  been  able  to  make  them- 
felves  amends  by  the  ftationary  fifhery. 

By  ftationary  fifhery,  we  are  to  underftand  that  which 
is  made  by  the  Europeans  who  have  Settlements  on  thofe 
coafts  of  America  where  the  cod  is  moft  plentiful.  It  is 
infinitely  more  profitable  than  the  wandering  fifhery,  be- 
caufe  it  requires  much  lefs  expence,  'and  may  be  continued 
much  longer.  Thefe  advantages  the  French  enjoyed  as 
long  as  they  remained  peaceable  poffeffors  of  Acadia, 

Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and  part  of  Newfoundland.  They 
have  loft  them  one  after  another  by  the  errors  of  govern- 
ment, and  from  the  wreck  of  thefe  riches,  have  only  pre- 
served a right  of  faking  and  drying  their  fifh  to  the  north 
of  Newfoundland,  from  cape  Bona  Villa  to  Point  Rich.  * 

All  the  fixed  eftablifhmepts  that  are  left  them  by  the  peace 
of  1763/  are  reduced  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Peters,  and  the 
two  illands  of  Miquelon,  which  they  are  not  even  at 
liberty  to  build  fortifications  upon.  There  are  800  in- 
habitants at  St.  Peters,  not  more  than  one  hundred  at 
great  Miquelon,  and  only  one  family  on  the  Smaller. 

The  fifhery  which  is  extremely  convenient  upon  the  two 
firft,  is  entirely  impra&icable  on  the  leffer  ifland,  but  this 
laft  Supplies  them  both  with  wood,  and  particularly  St. 

Peters,  which  has  none  of  its  own.  Nature  however  has 
made  amends  for  this  deficiency  at  St.  Peters,  by  an  ex- 
cellent harbour,  which  indeed  is  the  only  one  in  this 
final  1 Archipelago.  In  1768,  they  took  24,390  quin- 
tals of  cod,  but  this  quantity  will  not  much  increafe, 
becaufe  the  Englifh  not  only  refufe  the  French  the  liberty 
P 2 of 
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BO  OK  of  fifhing  in  the  narrow  canal,  which  feparates  thefe 
i ^ ‘ , iflands,  from  the  fouthern  coafts  of  Newfoundland,  but 

have  even  feized  fome  of  the  floops  which  attempted  it. 

This  feverity,  which  is  not  warranted  by  treaty,  and 
only  maintained  by  force,  is  rendered  ftill  more  odious  by 
the  extenfivenefs  of  their  own  polfeffions,  which  reach  to 
all  the  iflands  where  the  fifh  is  to  be  found.  Their  prin- 
cipal fettlement  is  at  Newfoundland,  where  there  are 
about  8000  Englifh,  who  are  all  employed  in  the  fifhery. 
No  more  than  nine  or  ten  fhips  a year  are  fent  out  from 
the  mother  country  for  this  purpofe;  and  there  are  fome 
few  more  which  engage  in  other  articles  of  commerce, 
but  the  greater  part  only  exchange  the  productions  of 
Europe  for  fifh,  or  carry  off  the  fruit  of  the  induftry  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Before  1755,  the  fifheries  of  the  two  rival  nations 
were  nearly  equal,  from  their  own  accounts,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  France  on  account  of  its  population 
and  religion  confumed  more  at  home,  and  fold  lefs  j but 
fince  fhe  has  loft  her  pofTeffions  in  North  America,  one 
year  with  another,  the  two  fifheries,  that  is  the  ftationary 
and  the  wandering  united,  have  not  yielded  more  than 
216,918  quintals  of  dry  cod,  which  is  barely  fufficient 
for  the  ccnfumption  of  its  fouthern  provinces  at  home, 
and  of  courfe  admits  of  no  exportation  to  the  colonies. 

It  may  be  afferted  that  the  rival  nation,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  increafed  its  fifhery  two  thirds,  fince  its  con- 
quefts,  making  in  all  651,114  quintals,  the  profits  of 
which,  valuing  each  quintal  at  no  more  than  14  livres,^) 
a difference  owing  to  its  being  cured  with  lefs  care  than 
the  French  fifn,  will  amount  to  9,1 15,596  livres.(Z)  One, 
fourth  of  this  is  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  Great- 
Britain  and  her  colonies ; confequently  what  is  fold  in 

Spain, 
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Spain,  Portugal,  and  all  the  fugar  iftands  amounts  to  a B O^K 
fum  of  6,836,697  livres(w)  returned  to  the  mother  coun-  , ^ * , 

try,  either  in  fpecie  or  commodities.  1 his  object  of  ex-? 
portation  would  have  been  ftiil  more  confiderable,  if  when 
the  court  of  London  made  the  conqueft  of  Cape  Breton 
and  St.  John’s,  they  had  not  been  fo  inhuman  as  to  drive 
out  the  French  whom  they  found  fettled  there  ; who  have 
never  yet  been  replaced,  and,  probably,  never  will  be. 

The  fame  bad  policy  has  alfo  been  followed  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

Nova  Scotia,  by  which  is  at  prefect  to  be  underftood  The 
all  the  coaft  of  300  leagues  in  length,  contained  between  ^ 
the  limits  of  New  England  and  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  Nova  Sco- 
river  St.  Lawrence,  feemed  at  ftrft  to  have  comprehended  *Tt?r 
only  the  great  triangular  peninfula,  lying  nearly  in  the  having 
middle  of  this  fpace.  This  peninfula,  which  the  French 
called  Acadia,  is  extremely  well  fituated  for  the  fhips  poiTeffion 
which  come  from  the  Caribbees  to  water  at.  It  offers  em‘ 
them  a great  number  of  excellent  ports  in  which  fhips 
may  enter  and  go  out  of  with  all  winds.  There  is  a 
great  quantity  of  cod  upon  the  coaft,  and  ftiil  more  upon 
fmall  banks  at  the  diftance  of  a few  leagues.  The  foil 
which  is  very  gravelly,  is  extremely  convenient  for  dry- 
ing it;  it  abounds  befides  with  good  wood,  and  land  fit 
for  feveral  forts  of  cultivation,  and  extremely  well  fi- 
tuated for  the  fur  trade  of  the  neighbouring  continent. 

Though  this  climate  is  in  the  temperate  zone-,  the  win- 
ters however  are  long  and  fevere,  and  they  are  followed 
by  fudden  and  exceffive  heats,  to  which  generally  fucce^d 
very  thick  Togs,  which  laft  a long  time.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  makes  this  rather  .a  difagreeable  country,  though 
it  cannot  be  reckoned  an  unwholelome  one. 


p 3 
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It  was  in  1604  that  the  French  fettled  in  Acadia,  four 
years  before  they  had  built  the  fmalleft  hut  in  Canada. 
Inftead  of  fixing  towards  the  eaft  of  the  peninfula,  where 
they  would  have  had  larger  feas,  an  eafy  navigation, 
and  plenty  of  cod,  they  chofe  a fmall  bay,  afterwards 
called  the  French  bay,  which  had  none  of  thefe  advan- 
tages. It  has  been  faid,  that  they  were  induced  by  the 
beauty  of  Port-Royal,  where  a thoufand  {hips  may  ride 
in  fafety  from  every  wind,  where  there  is  an  excellent 
bottorp,  and  at  all  times  four  or  five  fathom  of  water, 
and  eighteen  at  the  entrance.  It  is  moil  probable  that 
the  founders  of  this  colony  were  led  to  chufe  this  fitua- 
tion,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  countries  abounding  in  furs, 
of  which  the  exclufive  trade  had  been  granted  to  them. 
This  conje&urs  is  confirmed  by  the  following  circum- 
ftance : that  botn  the  firft  monopolizers,  and  thole  who 
fucceeded  them,  took  the  utmoft  pains  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  their  countrymen  whom  reftleffnefs  or  necef- 
fity  brought  into  thefe  regions,  from  the  clearing  of  the 
woods,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  from  filhing  and  from 
every  kind  of  culture ; chufing  rather  to  engage  the  in- 
duftry  of  thefe  adventurers  in  hunting  or  in  trading  with 
the  favages. 

The  mifchiefs  arifing  from  a falfe  fyftem  of  admini- 
stration, at  length  difcovered  the  fatal  effedis  of  exclu- 
five charters.  It  would  be  an  infult  to  the  truth  and 
dignity  of  hiftory  to  fay  that  this  happened  in  France 
from  any  attention  to  the  common  rights  of  the  nation, 
at  a time  when  thefe  rights  were  moft  openly  violated. 
This  facred  tie,  which  only'  can  fecure  the  fafety  of  the 
people,  while  it  gives  a fan&ion  to  the  power  of  kings,, 
was  never  known  in  France.  But  in  the  moft  abfolute 
governments  a fpirit  of  ambition  fometimes  effects  what 
in  equitable  and  moderate  ones  is  done  from  principles  of 

juft  ice. 
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juftice.  The  minifters  of  Lewis  the  XIVth,  who  wifhed  B OO  K 

to  make  their  matter  refpeaable  that  they  might  retted*  v j 

Tome  dignity  on  them felves,  perceived  that  they  fhould 
not  fucceed  without  the  fupport  ®f  riches  ; and  that  a 
people  to  whom  nature  has  not  given  any  mines,  can- 
not acquire  wealth  but  by  agriculture  and  commerce. 

Both  thefe  refources  had  been  hitherto  choaked  up  in  the 
colonies  by  the  rettraints  laid  upon  all  things  from  an 
improper  interference.  Thefe  impediments  were  at  latt: 
removed  ; but  Acadia  either  knew  not  how,  or  was  not 
able  to  make  ufe  of  this  liberty. 

This  colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  when  the  fettle- 
ment  which  has  lince  become  fo  famous  under  the  name 
of  New-England,  was  firft  made  in  its  neigbourhood. 

The  rapid  fuccefs  of  the  cultures  in  this  new  colony  did 
not  much  attract  the  notice  of  the  French.  This  kind 
of  profperity  did  not  excite  any  jealoufy  between  the  two 
nations.  But  when  they  began  to  fufpedt  that  there  was 
likely  to  be  a competition  for  the  beaver  trade  and  furs, 
they  endeavoured  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  lole  property 
of  it;  and  they  were  unfortunate  enough  to  fucceed. 

At  their  firft  arrival  in  Acadia  they  had  found  the  pen- 
infula,  as  well  as  the  forefts  of  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nent, peopled  with  fmall  favages,  nations  who  went  un- 
der the  general  name  ©f  Abenakies.  Though  equally 
fond  of  war  as  other  favage  nations,  they  were,  how- 
ever, more  fociable  in  their  manners.  The  miffionaries 
eafily  infinuating  themfelves  amongft  them,  had  fo  far 
inculcated  their  tenets,  as  to  make  enthufiafts  of  them. 

At  the  fame  time  that  they  taught  them  their  religion, 
they  infpired  them  with  that  hatred,  which  they  them- 
felves entertained  for  the  Englifh  name.  This  fun- 
damental article  of  their  new  worftup,  being  that 
which  moft  exerted  its  influence  on  their  fenfes,  and  the 
P 4 only 
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only  cne  that  favoured  their  paflkm  for  war ; they  adopted 
it  with  all  the  rage  that  was  natural  to  them.  They 
not  only  refufed  to  make  any  kind  of  exchange  with  the 
Englifh,  but  alfo  frequently  attacked  and  plundered  their 
fettlements.  Their  attacks  became  more  frequent,  more 
obftinate  and  more  regular,  fince  they  had  chofen  St. 
Cafteins,  formerly  captain  of  the  regiment  of  Carignan, 
for  their  commander;  he  having  fettled  among  them, 


married  one  of  their  women,  and  conforming  in  every 
refpedt  to  their'mode  of  life. 

When  the  Englifh  faw  that  all  efforts  either  to  re- 
concile the  favages,  or  to  deftroy  them  in  their  forefts 
were  ineffectual,  they  fell  upon  Acadia,  which  they  look- 
ed upon  with  reafon  as  ‘the  only  caufe  of  ail  thefe  cala- 
mities. Whenever  the  leaft  hoftility  took  place  between 
the  two  mother  countries,  the  peninfula  was  attacked. 
Having  no. defence  from  Canada,  from  which  it  was  tco 
far  diftant,  and  very  little  from  Port-Royal,  which  was 
only  furrounded  by  a few  weak  pallifadoes,  it  was  con- 
ffantly  taken.  It  undoubtedly  afforded  fome  fatisfa&ion 
to  the  New-Englanders,  to  ravage  this  colony  and  to  re- 
tard its  progrefs  ; but  Hill  this  was  not  fufficientto  difpel 
the  fufpicions  excited  by  z nation  almoft  more  formidable 
by  what  fhe  is  able  to  do,  than  by  what  (he  really  does. 
Obliged  as  they  were,  however  unwillingly,  to  reftore 
their  conqueft  at  each  treaty  of  peace,  they  waited  with 
impatience  till  Great  Britain  fhould  acquire  fuch  a fupe- 
riority  as  would  enable  her  to  difpenfe  with  this  reftitu- 
tion.  The  end  of  the  war  on  account  of  the  Spanifh 
fucceffion  brought  on  the  deciiive  moment;  and  the 
court  of  Verfailles  was  for  ever  deprived  of  a poffeffion 
of  which  it  had  never  known  the  importance. 

The  ardour  which  the  Englifh  had  fhewn  for  thepof- 
feffion  of  this  territory  did  not  manifeft  itfelf  afterwards 
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In  the  care  they  took  to  maintain  or  to  improve  it.  B O^OK 
Having  built  a very  flight  fortification  at  Port- Royal, , 
which  had  taken  the  name  of  Annapolis,  in  honour  of 
queen  Anne,  they  contented  themfelves  with  putting  a 
very  fmall  garrifon  in  it.  The  indifference  fhewn  by  the 
government  infedted  the  nation,  a circumftance  not  ufual 
in  a free  country.  v Not  more  than  five  Englifti  families 
cgme  over  to  Acadia,  which  ftill  remained  inhabited  by 
the  firft  colonifts  ; who  were  only  perfuaded  to  ftay  upon 
a promife  made  them  of  never  being  compelled  to  bear 
arms  againft  their  ancient  country.  Such  was  the  at- 
tachment which  the  French  then  had  for  the  honour  of 
their  country.  Cherifhed  by  the  government,  refpeaed 
by  foreign  nations,  and  attached  to  their  king  by  a feries 
of  profperities  which  had  rendered  them  illuftrious  and 
aggrandized  them,  they  were  infpired  with  that  fpirit  of 
patriotifin  which  arifes  from  fuccefs.  They  confidered 
it  as  glorious  to  bear  the  name  of  Frenchmen,  and  could 
not  think  of  foregoing  the  title.  1 he  Acadians,  there- 
fore, who,  in  fubmitting  to  a new  yoke,  had  fworn  ne- 
ver to  bear  arms  againft  their  former  ftandards,  were 
called  the  French  neutrals. 

There  were  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  of  them  fet- 
tled in  the  capital,  the  reft  fwere*  difperfed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  No  magiftratewas  ever  fet  over  them  j 
and  they  were  never  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  England. 

No  rents  or  taxes  of  any  kind  were  ever  exacted  from 
them.  Their  new  fovereign  feemed  to  have  forgotten  Manners 
them  ; and  he  himfelf  was,  a total  ftranger  to  them.  Yvendx 

Hunting  and  fiftiing,  which  had  formerly  been 
delight  of  the  colony,  and  might  ftill  have  fupplied  itfubje&  to 
with  fubfiftence,  had  no  ftirther  attradtion  for  a fimpl'e^e^gllf!s 
and  quiet  people,  and  gave  way  to  agriculture.  It  had  ment  in 
teen  eftablilhed  in  the  marlhes  and  the  low  lands,  by  Sco‘ 
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*xvn  ^ rePellinS  t^e  ^*ea  anc^  nvers  which  covered  thefe  plains, 

v , with  dikes.  Thefe  grounds  yielded  fifty  for  one  at  firft, 

and  afterwards  fifteen  or  twenty  for  one  at  leaft.  Wheat 
and  oats  fucceeded  beft  in  them,  but  they  likewife  pro- 
duced rye,  barley,  and  maize.  There  were  alfo  potatoes- 
in  great  plenty,  the  ufe  of  which  was  become  common. 

At  the  fame  time  the  immenfe  meadows  were  covered 
with  numerous  flocks.  They  computed  as  much  as  fixty 
thoufand  head  of  horned  cattle  j and  moil  families  had 
feveral  horfes,  though  the  tillage  was  carried  on  by  oxen. 
The  habitations,  built  all  of  wood,  were  extremely  con- 
venient, and  furnilhed  as  neatly  as  a fubftantial  farmer’s 
houfe  in  Europe.  They  bred  a great  deal  of  poultry  of 
all  kinds,  which  made  a variety  in  their  food  for  the 
moft  part  wholefome  and  plentiful.  Their  common  drink 
was  beer  and  cyder,  to  which  they  fometimes  added  rum. 
Their  ufual  cloathing  was  in  general  the  produce  of 
their  own  flax,  or  the  fleeces  of  their  own  fheep.  With 
thefe  they  made-  common  linens  and  coarfe  cloths.  If 
any  of  them  had  a defire  for  articles  of  greater  luxury, 
they  drew  them  from  Annapolis  or  Louifbourg,  and  gave- 
in  exchange,  corn,  cattle  or  furs. 

The  neutral  French  had  nothing  elfe  to  give  their 
neighbours,  and  made  {fill  fewer  exchanges  among  them- 
felves,  becaufe  each  feparate  family  was  able  and  had 
been  ufed  to  provide  for  its  wants.  They,  therefore, 
knew  nothing  of  paper- currency,  which  was  fo  common 
throughout  the  reft  of  North- America.  Even  the  fmall 
quantity  of  fpecie  which  had  flipped  into  the  colony  did 
not  infpire  that  activity  in  which  confifts  its  real  value. 

Their  manners  were  of  courfe  extremely  Ample.  There 
never  was  a caufe  either  civil  or  criminal  of  importance 
enough  to  be  carried  before  the  court  of  judicature  efta- 
blifhed  at  Annapolis.  Whatever  little  differences  arofe 

from 
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from  time  time  among  them  were  amicably  adjufled  by® 
their  elders.  All  their  public  aXs  were  drawn  by  their 
paftors,  who  had  likewife  the  keeping  of  their  wills,  for 
which  and  their  religious  fervices  the  inhabitants  paid  a 
twenty-feventh  part  of  their  harveft. 

These  were  always  plentiful  enough  to  afford  more 
means  than  there  were  objeXs  for  generofity.  Real  mi- 
fery  was  entirely  unknown,  and  benevolence  prevented 
the  demands  of  poverty.  Every  misfortune  was  relieved 
as  it  were,  before  it  could  be  felt,  without  oftentation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  without  meannefs  on  the  other.  It 
was  in  fliort  a fociety  of  brethren,  every  individual  of 
which  was  equally  ready  to  give  and*to  receive  what  he 
thought  the  common  right  of  mankind. 

So  perfea  a harmony  naturally  prevented  all  thofe  con- 
nexions, of  gallantry  which  are  fo  often  fatal  to  the 
peace  of  families.  There  never  was  an  inflance  in  this 
fociety  of  an  unlawful  commerce  between  the  two  fexes. 
This  evil  was  prevented  by  early  marriages  ; for  no  one 
paffed  his  -youth  in  a ftate  of  celibacy.  As  form  as  a 
young  man  came  to  the  proper  age,  the  community 
built  him  a houfe,  broke  up  ‘the  lands  about  it,  fowed 
them,  and  fupplied  them  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life  for 
a twelvemonth.  Here  he  received  the  partner  whom  he 
had  chofen,  and  who  brought  him  her  portion  in  flocks. 
This  new  family  grew  and  profpered  like  the  others.  In 
1749  all  together  made  a population  of  eighteen  thoufand 
fouls. 

At  this  period  Great- Britain  perceived  of  what  con- 
fequence  the  poffeffion  of  Acadia  might  be  to  her 
commerce.  The  peace,  which  neceffarily  left  a great 
number  of  men  without  employment,  furnifhed  an  op- 
portunity, by  the  diibanding  of  the  troops,  for  peopling 
and  cultivating  a vail  and  fertile  territory.  The  Britiih 
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BXVH  K miniftry  offered  particular  advantages  to  all  who  would 
^ go  over  and  fettle  in  Acadia.  Every  foldier,  failor  and 

workman  was  to  have  fifty  acres  of  land  for  himfelf,  and 
ten  for  every  perfon  he  carried  over  in  his  family.  All 
non-commiffioned  officers  were  allowed  eighty  for  them- 
felves,  and  fifty  for  their  wives  and  children ; enfigns 
200 ; lieutenants  300  ; captains  460  5 and  all  officers  of 
a higher  v rank  600  ; together  with  thirty  for  each  of 
their  dependents.  7 he  land  was  to  be  tax  free  for  the 
firft  ten  years,  and  never  to  pay  above  one  livre,  two 
fols,  fix  deniers  («)  for  fifty  acres.  Befides  this,  the  go- 
vernment engaged  to  advance  or  reimburfe  the  expences 
of  paffage,  to  build  houfes,  to  furnifh  all  the  neceffary 
inftruments  for  fifhery  or  agriculture;  and  to  defray  the 
expences  of  fubfiftence  for  the  firfi:  year.  Thefe  encou- 
ragements determined  three  thoufand,  feven  hundred  and 
fifty  perfons  in  the  month  of  May  1749  to  go  to  Ame- 
rica, rather  than  run  the  rifque  of  ftarving  in  Europe. 

The  new  colony  was  intended  to  form  an  eftablifn- 
ment  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Acadia,  in  a place  which  the 
favages  had  formerly  called  Chebu&o,  and  the  Englifh 
Hallifax.  This  fituation  was  preferred  to  feveral  others 
where  the  foil  was  better,  for  the  fake  of  eftablifhing  in 
its  neighbourhood  an  excellent  cod  fifhery,  and  fortifying 
one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  America.  But  as  it  was  the 
f pot  moft  favourable  for  the  chace,  the  Englifh  were  ob- 
liged to  difpute  it  with  the  Micmac  Indians,  who  moftly 
frequented  it.  Thefe  favages  defended  with  obftinacy  a 
territory  they  held  from  nature ; and  it  was  not  till  after 
very  great  Ioffes  that  the  Englifh  drove  them  out  from 
their  pofieffions. 

This  war  was  not  entirely  finifhed,  when  there  was 
fome  agitation  difcovered  among  the  neutral  French.  A 

people 
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people  whofe  manners  were  fo  fimple  and  who  enjoyed  B OOR 
fuch  liberty,  could  not  but  perceive  that  it  was  impoffible 
there  fhould  be  any  ferious  thoughts  in  fettling  in  coun- 
tries fo  near  to  them  without  their  independence  being 
afte&ed  by  it.  To  this  apprehenffon  was  added  that  of 
feeing  their  religion  in  danger.  Their  priefts  either 
heated  by  their  own  enthufiafm,  or  fecretly  inftigated  by 
the  governors  of  Uanada,  perfuaded  them  to  credit  every 
thing  they  chofe  to  fuggeft  againft  the  Englifh,  whom 
they  called' heretics.  This  word,  which  has  fo  power- 
ful an  influence  on  deluded  minds,  determined  this  happy 
American  colony  to  quit  their  habitations  and  remove  to 
New  France,  where  they  were  offered  lands.  This  re- 
folution  many  of  them  executed  immediately,  Without 
confidering  the  confequences  of  it ; the  reft  were  pre- 
paring to  follow  as  loon  as  they  had  provided  for  their 
fafetv.  The  Englifh  government,  either  from  policy  or 
caprice,  determined  to  prevent  them  by  an  ad  of  treache- 
ry, always  bafe  and  cruel  in  thofe  to  whom  power  affords 
milder  methods.  Under  a pretence  of  exa&ing  a re- 
newal of  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  at  the  time  of 
their  becoming  Englifh  fubjedls,  they  affembled  thofe  to- 
gether who  were  not  yet  gone,  and  when  they  had  col- 
lected them,  immediately  embarked  them  on  board  of 
fhips  which  tranfported  them  to  the  other  Englifh  colo- 
lonies,  where  the  greater  part  of  them  died  of  grief  and 
vexation  rather  than  want. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  national  jealoufles,  of  that  ra- 
pacioufnefs  inherent  to  all  governments  which  inceffantly 
preys  both  upon  mankind  and  upon  land.  What  an 
enemy  lofes  is  reckoned  a gain,  what  he  gains,  is  looked 
upon  as  a lofs.  When  a town  cannot  be  taken,  it  is 
ftarved  ; when  it  cannot  be  maintained,  it  is  burnt  to 
afhes,  or  its  foundations  rafed.  Rather  than  furrender,  a 
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°r  3 is  blown  up  by  powder  and  by 

y ‘ .mines.  A defpotic  government  feparates  its  enemies  from 
its  Haves  by  immenfe  deferts,  to  prevent  the  irruptions  of 
the  one,  and  the  emigrations  of  the  other, 

T^us  Spain  chofe  rather  to  make  a wildernefs  of  her 
own  country,  and  a grave  of  America,  than  to  divide  its 
riches  with  any  other  of  the  European  nations.  The 
Dutch  have  been  guilty  of  every  public  and  private  crime 
to  deprive  other  commercial  nations  of  the  fpice  trade. 
They  have  oftentimes  even  thrown  whole  cargoes  into 
the  fea,  rather  than  they  would  fell  them  at  a low  price. 
France  rather  chofe  to  give  up  Louifiana  to  the  Spaniards, 
than  to  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh ; and 
England  deftroyed  the  French  veflels  to  prevent  their  re- 
turning to  France.  Can  we  aflfert  after  this  that  policy 
and  fociety  were  inftituted  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind? 
Yes  they  were  inftituted  to  fcreen  the  wicked  man,  and 
to  fecure  the  man  in  power. 

Prefen Since  the  emigration  of  a people  who  owed  their  hap- 
Nova  Sco-  pinefs  to  their  virtuous  obfcurity.  Nova  Scotia  has  been 
fea*  but  thinly  inhabited.  It  feems  as  if  the  envy  that  depo- 

pulated the  country  had  blafted  it.  At  leaft  the  punifh- 
ment  of  the  injuftice  falls  upon  the  authors  of  it ; for 
there  is  not  a fmgle  inhabitant  to  be  feen  upon  all  that 
length  of  coaft  between  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
peninfula ; nor  do  the  rocks,  the  fands  and  marfhes  with 
which  it  is  at  prefent  covered,  make  improbable  that  it 
ever  will  be  peopled.  The  cod,  indeed,  which  abounds 
in  fome  of  its  bays,  draws  every  year  a fmali  number  of 
fifhermen  during  the  feafon. 

There  are  only  three  fettlements  in  the  reft  of  the 
province.  Annapolis,  the  moft  ancient  of  them,  waits 
for  freih  inhabitants  to  take  the  place  of  the  unhappy 

Frenchmen 
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Frenchmen  who  were  driven  from  it;  and  it  feems  toB  O O K. 
promife  them  rich  returns  from  the  fertility  of  her  foil.  v.  — v-L- 
Lunenburgh,  the  fec'ond  fettlement,  v/as  founded  a 
few  years  ago  by  800  Germans  come  from  Hallifax.  At 
frrft,  it  did  not  promife  much  fuccefs ; but  is  confiderablv 
improved  by  the  unremitted  induftry  of  that  warlike  and 
wife  people,  . who  contented  with  defending  their  own 
territory,  feldom  go  out  of  it,  but  to  cultivate  others 
which  they  are  not  ambitious  of  conquering.  They  have 
fertilized  all  the  countries  under  the  Englifh  dominion, 
wherever  chance  had  conducted  them. 


Hallifax  will  always  continue  to  be  the  principal 
place ' of  the  province  ; an  advantage  it  owes  to  the  en- 
couragements lavifhed  upon  it  by  the  mother  country. 
Their  expences  for  this  fettlement  from  its  firlt  foundation 
to  the  year  1769,  amounted  to  more  than  90,000 
livresffl)  per  annum.  Such  favours  were  not  ill  bellowed 
upon  a city,  which  from  its  fituation,  is  the  natural  ren- 
dezvous of  both  the  land  and  fea  forces,  which  Great 
Britain  fometimes  thinks  herfelf  obliged  to  maintain  in 
•America,  as  well  for  the  defence  of  her  filheries,  and  the 
protection  of  her  fugar  illands,  as  for  the  purpofe  of 
maintaining  her  connections  with  her  northern  colonies. 
Hallifax,  indeed,  derives  more  of  its  fplendor  from  the 
motion  and  aCtivity  which  is  conftantly  Ifept  up  in  its 
ports,  than  either  from  its  cultivation  which  is  trifling, 
or  from  its  filheries  which  have  not  been  confiderably  im- 
proved, though  they  confift  of  cod,  mackerel,  and  the 
feal.  It  is  not  even  in  the  Hate  it  Ihould  be  as  a fortified 
town.  The  malverfations  of  perfons  employed,  who 
inftead  of  the  fortifications  ordered  and  paid  for  by  the 
mother  country,  have  only  erected  a few  batteries  without 
any  ditch  round  the  city,  make  it  liable  to  fall  without 

refiftance 
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° K refiftance  into  the  hands  of  the  firfl:  enemy  that  attacks 
it.  In  17575  ^e  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Haliifax 
rated  the  value  of  their  houfes,  cattle  and  rnerchandife  at 
about  6,750*000  livres.(/>j  This  fum,  which  makes 
about  two  thirds  of  the  riches  of  the  whole  province,  has 
not  increafed  above  one  fourth  fmce  that  time. 

The  defire  of  putting  a flop  to  this  ftate  of  languor 
was,  probably,  one  of  the  motives  which  induced  the  Bri- 
tifh  government  to  conftitute  a court  of  admiralty  for  all 
North  America,  and  to  place  the  feat  of  it  at  Haliifax  in 
1763.  Before  this  period,  the  juftices  of  peace  ufed  to 
be  the  judges  of  all  violations  of  the  a£l  of  navigation  > 
but  the  partiality  thefe  magiflrates  ufed  to  fliew  in  their 
judgments  for  the  colony,  where  they  were  born,  and 
which  had  chofen  them,  made  their  miniftry  ufelefs,  and 
even  prejudicial  to  the  mother  country.  It  was  prefumed, 
that  if  enlightened  men  were  lent  from  Europe,  and  well 
fupported,  they  would  imprefs  more  refpecl  for  their  de- 
termination. The  event  has  juftified  this  policy.  Since 
that  regulation,  the  commercial  laws  have  been  better 
obferved  ; but  ftill  great  inconveniences  have  enfued  from 
the  diftance  of  many  provinces  from  the  feat  of  this  new 
tribunal.  It  is  probable  that  to  remedy  thefe,  admini- 
ftration  will  be  forced  to  multiply  the  number  of  the 
courts,  and  difperfe  them  in  places  convenient  for  the 
people  to  have  accefs  to  them.  Nova  Scotia  will  then 
lofe  the  temporary  advantage  it  gains  from  being  the  re- 
fort of  thofe  who  come  for  juftice;  but  it  will,  probably, 
find  out  other  natural  fources  of  wealth  within  itfelf.  It 
has  fome,  indeed,  that  are  peculiar  to  it.  The  exceed- 
ing fine  flax  it  produces,  of  which  the  three  kingdoms 
are  fo  much  in  want,  mull:  haflen  the  progrefs  of  its  im- 
provement. Nova  Scotia  mull  not,  however,  expedt  ever 
to  vie  with  New  England. 
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New  England,  like  the  mother  country,  has  fig- B O^O  K 

nalized  itfelf  by  many  aCts  of  violence;  and  was  aCtuated  v_ — v » 

by  the  fame  turbulent  fpirit.  It  took  its  rife  in  trouble-  Founda- 
fome  times,  and  its  infant  (late  was  disturbed  with  many  ]sjew.Eng« 
dreadful  commotions.  It  was  difcovered  in  the  beginning  land, 
of  the  laft  century,  and  called  North  V irginia,  but  no 
Europeans  fettled  there  till  the  year  1608.  The  firft  co- 
lony, which  was  weak  and  ill  direCted,  did  not  fucceed, 
and  for  fome  time  after  there  were  only  a few  adventurers 
who  came  over  at  times  in  the  fummer,  built  themfelves 
temporary  huts  for  the  fake  of  trading  with  the  favages, 
and  like  them,  difappeared  again  for  the  reft  of  the  year, 
Fanaticifm  which  had  depopulated  America  to  the  fouth, 
was  deftined  to  repopulate  it  in  the  north.  At  length 
fome  Englifn  prefbyterians,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  own  country,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland,  that 
univerfal  afylum  of  liberty,  refolved  to  found  a church  for 
their  fed  in  a new  hemifphere.  They,  therefore,  purchafed 
in  1621  the  charter  of  the  Englifh  North  Virginia  com- 
pany : for  they  were  not  poor  enough  to  wait  in  patience 
till  their  virtues  fhould  have  made  them  profperous. 
Forty-one  families,  making  in  all  120  perfons,  fet  out 
guided  by  enthufiafm,  which,  whether  founded  upon  error 
or  truth,  is  always  productive  of  great  aCtions.  They  landed 
at  the  beginning  of  a very  hard  winter,  and  found  a country 
entirely  covered  with  wood,  which  offered  a very  melan- 
choly profpeCt  to  men  already  exhaufted  with  the  fatigues 
of  their  journey.  Near  one  half  perifhed  either  from  the 
cold,  the  fcurvy,  or  diftrefs ; the  reft  were  kept  alive,  for 
fome  time,  by  a fpirit  of  enthufiafm,  and  the  fteadinefs  of 
character  they  had  conti-aded  under  the  perfecution  of 
epifcopal  tyranny,  But  their  courage  was  beginning  to 
fail,  when  it  was  revived  by  the  arrival  of  fixty  favag& 
warriors,  who  came  to  them  in  the  fpring,  headed  by 
Vol,  IV.  Q,  their 
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ROOK^chief.  Freedom  feemed  to  exult  that  ft  e had  thus 

t -,v  ' j brought  together  from  the  extremities  of  the  world  two 
fuch  different  people ; who  immediately  entered  into  a 
reciprocal  alliance  of  friendftipand  protection.  The  old 
tenants  affigned  for  ever  to  the  new  ones  all  the  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  fettlement  they  had  formed 
under  the  name  of  New  Plymouth  ; and  one  of  the  fa- 
Vages,  who  underflood  a little  Englifh,  ftayed  with  them 
to  teach  them  how  to  cultivate  the  maize,  and  inflruCl 
them  in  the  manner  of  fifhing  upon  their  coaft 

T his  kindnefs  enabled  the  colony  to  wait  for  the  com- 
panions they  expected  from  Europe,  with  feeds  and  all 
forts  of  domeftic  animals.  At  firfl  they  came  but  flowly, 
but  the  perfection  of  the  puritans  in  England  increafed 
the  number  of  profelytes  (as  is  always  the  cafe)  to  fuch 
a degree  in  America,  that  in  1630,  they  were  obliged  to 
form  different  fettlements,  of  which  Bofton  foon  became 
the  principal.  Thefe  firfl  fettlers  were  not  merely  ec- 
clefia  flics,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their  preferment 
for  their  opinions,  nor  thofe  feClaries  influenced  by  new 
opinions,  that  are  fo  frequent  among  the  common  people. 
There  were  among  them  feveral  perlons  of  high  rank, 
who  having  embraced  puritanifm  either  from  motives  of 
caprice,  ambition,  or  even  of  confcience,  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  fecure  themfelves  an  afylum  in  thefe  diftant 
regions.  They  had  caufed  houfes  to  be  built,  and  lands 
to  be  cleared,  with  a view  of  retiring  there,  if  their  en- 
deavours in  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ftould 
prove  abortive.  The  fame  fanatical  .fpirit  that  had 
introduced  anarchy  into  the  mother  country,  kept  the 
colony  in  a flate  of  fubordination,  or  rather  a feverity  of 
manners,  had  the  fame  effeCl  as  laws  in  a favage 
climate. 
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The  inhabitants  of  New  England  lived  peaceably  forB  0 
a long  time  without  any  regular  form  of  policy.  It  was 
not  that  their  charter  had  not  authorized  them  to  eftablifli 
any  mode  of  government  they  might  chufe,  but  thefe  en- 
thu fiails  were  not  agreed  among!!  themfelves  upon  the 
plan  of  their  republic;  and  government'  was  . not  fuffi- 
ciently  concerned  about  them  to  urge  them  to  fecure  their 
own  tranquillity.  At  length  they  grew  fenfible  of  the 
neceffity  of  a regular  legiflation,  and  this  great  work  which 
virtue  and  genius  united  have  never  attempted  but  with 
diffidence,  was  boldly  undertaken  by  blind  fanaticifm. 

It  bore  the  (lamp  of  the  rude  prejudices  on  which  it  had 
been  formed. 

There  was  in  this  new  code  a fingular  mixture  of 
good  and  evil,  of  wifdom  and  folly.  No  man  was  al- 
lowed to  have  any  fhare  in  the  government  except  he  was 
a member  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  Witchcraft,  per- 
jury, blafphemy,  and  adultery  were  made  capital  offences ; 
and  children  were  alfo  puniftied  with  death,  either  , for 
curling  or  ftriking  their  parents.  On  the  other  hand} 
marriages  were  to  be  folemnized  by  the  magiflrate.  The 
price  of  corn  was  fixed  at  3 livres,  7 fols,  6 deniersfy) 
per  buffiel.  The  favages  who  negle&ed  to  cultivate  their 
lands  were  to  be  deprived  of  them  by  law.  Europeans 
were  forbidden  under  a heavy  penalty  to  fell  them  any 
ftrong  liquors  or  warlike  ftores.  All  thofe  who  were  de- 
tailed either  in  lying,  or  drunkenneis,  cr  dancing,  were 
ordered  to  be  publickly  whipped.  But  at.  the  fame  time 
that,  amufements  were  forbidden  equally  with  vices  and 
crimes,  one  might  fwear  by  paying  a penalty  of  1 livre, 

2 fols,  6 deniers,(VJ  and  break  the  fabbath  for  67  livres, 

10  fols. (s)  It  was  efteemed  an  indulgence  to  be  able  to 
Q_  2 atone 

(q)  zs.  11  d.  halfpenny.  (r)  Hd.  3 farthings. 

-(f)  zl,  1.9 s.  9 d.  3 farthings. 
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*xvn  ^ atone  by  money  for  a negleft  of  prayer,  or  for  uttering  2 
\ v < rafli  oath.  But  it  is  fldl  more  extraordinary  that  the  wor- 

ship of  images  was  forbidden  to  the  puritans  on  pain  of 
death,  which  was  alfo  inflicted  on  Roman  catholic  priefls, 
who  fhould  return  to  the  colony  after  they  had  been  ba- 
nifhed  ; and  on  Quakers  who  fhould  appear  again  after 
having  been  whipped,  branded  and  expelled.  Such  was 
the  abhorrence  for  thefe  fe£aries,  who  had  themfelves  an 
averfion  for  every  kind  of  cruelty,  that  whoever  either 
brought  one  of  them  into  the  country,  or  harboured  him 
but  for  one  hour,  was  expofed  to  pay  a confiderable 
fine. 

Fanaticifm  Those  unfortunate  members  of  the  colony,  who,  lefs 
great °ca*a-  v^ent  tban  their  brethren,  ventured  to  deny  the  coercive 
mities  in  power  of  the  magiftrate  in  matters  of  religion,  were  per- 
fecuted  with  flill  greater  rigour.  This  appeared  a blaf- 
phemy  to  thofe  divines  who  had  rather  chofen  to  quit 
their  country  than  to  (hew  any  deference  to  epifcopal  au- 
thority. By  that  natural  tendency  of  the  human  heart 
from  the  love  of  independence  to  that  of  tyranny,  they 
changed  their  opinions  as  they  changed  the  climate ; and 
only  feemed  to  arrogate  freedom  of  thought  to  themfelves, 
in  order  to  deny  it  to  others.  This  fyftem  was  fupported 
by  the  feverities  of  the  law,  which  attempted  to  put  a flop 
to  every  difference  in  opinion,  by  impofing  capital  pu- 
nifnment  on  all  who  dilfented.  Whoever  was  either  con- 
vidled  or  even  fufpe£ted  of  entertaining  fentiments  of  to- 
leration, was  expofed  to  fuch  cruel  oppreflions,  that  they 
were  forced  to  fly  from  their  firfl  afylum,  and  feek  refuge 
in  another.  They  found  one  on  the  fame  continent,  and 
as  New  England  had  been  firfl  founded  by  perfecution, 
its  limits  were  extended  by  it.  This  feverity,  which  a 
man  turns  againfl  himfelf,  oragainfl  his  fellow  creatures, 
and  makes  him  either  the  vi&im,  or  the  oppreffor,  foon 

exerted 
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exerted  itfclf  againft  the  Quakers.  They  were  whipped,  B OOK 
banilhed,  and  imprifoned.  The  proud  fimplicity  cf  thefe 
new  enthufiafts,  who  in  the  midft  of  tortures  and  igno- 
miny praifed  God,  and  called  for  bkffings  upon  men,  in- 
spired a reverence  for  their  perfons  and  opinions,  and 
gained  them  a number  of  profelytes.  This  circumftance 
exafperated  their  perfecutors,  and  hurried  them  on  to  the 
moft  atrocious  ads  of  violence ; and  they  caufed  five  of 
them,  who  had  returned  clandeftinely  from  banifhment, 
to  be  hanged.  It  feemed  as  if  the  Englilh  had  come  to  Ame- 
rica to  exercife  upon  their  own  countrymen  the  fame  cruel- 
ties the  Spaniards  had  ufed  againft  the  Indians.  I his  fpirit 
of  perfection  was  at  laft  fuppreffed  by  the  interpofition  of 
the  mother  country,  from  whence  it  had  been  brought. 

Cromwell  was  no  more  ; enthufiafm,  hypocrily,  and 
fanaticifm,  which  compofed  his  character,  factions,  re- 
bellions, and  proscriptions  were  all  buried  with  him,  and 
England  had  the  profpedt  of  calmer  days.  Charles  the 
fecond,  at  his  reftoration,  had  introduced  amongft  his 
fubje&s  a focial  turn,  a tafte  for  convivial  pleafures,  gal- 
lantry, and  diverfions,  and  for  all  thofe  amufements  he 
had  been  engaged  in  while  he  was  wandering  from  one 
court  to  another  in  Europe,  to  recover  the  crown  which 
his  father  had  loft  upon  a fcaffold.  Nothing  but  fuch  a 
total  change  of  manners,  could  poffibly  have  fecured  the 
tranquillity  of  his  government  upon  a throne  marked  with 
blood.  He  was  one  of  thofe  voluptuaries,  whom  the 
love  of  fenfual  pleafutes  fometimes  excites  to  fentiments 
of  compaffion  and  humanity.  Moved  with  the  fufferings 
of  the  Quakers,  he  put  a ftop  to  them  by  a proclamation 
in  i66l  j but  he  was  never  able  totally  to  extinguilh  the 
fpirit  of  perfecution  that  prevailed  in  America. 

The  colony  had  placed  at  their  head  Henry  Vane,  the 
fon  of  that  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  had  had  fuch  aremark- 

Q.3  abk 
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° ^ able  fhare  in  the  difturbances  of  his  country.  .This  ob-. 

> v iftinate  and  enthufiaftic  young  man,  in  every  thing  re- 

fembling  his  father,  unable  either  to  live  peaceably  him- 
felf,  or  to  fuffer  others  to  remain  quiet,  had  contrived  to 
revive  the  obfcure  and  obfolete  queftions  of  grace  and 
freewill.  The  difputes  upon  thefe  points  ran  very  high, 
and  would,  probably,  have  plunged  the  colony  into  a 
civil  war,  if  fevera!  of  the  favage  nations  united  had  not 
happened  at  that  very  time  to  fall  upon  the  plantations  of 
the  difputants,  and  to  maffacre  great  numbers  of  them. 
The  colonifts  heated  with  their  theological  contefts  paid 
at  firft  very  little  attention  to  this  confiderable  lefs,  But 
the  danger  at  length  became  fo  urgent  and  fo  general, 
that  all  took  up  arms.  As  foon  as  the  enemy  was  re- 
pul  fed,  the  colony  refumed  its  former  difientions  ; and 
the  phrenzy  which  they  excited,  broke  out  in  1692  in  a 
war,  marked  with  as  many  atrocious  inftances  of  vio- 
lence, as  any  ever,  recorded  in  hiftory. 

There  lived  in  a town  of  New  England,  called  Salem* 
two  young  women  who  were  fubjedt  to  convulfions, 
accompanied  with  extraordinary  fymptoms.  Their  fa- 
ther, minifter  of  the  church,  thought  that  they  were 
bewitched  ; and  having  in  confequence  caft  his  fufpicions 
upon  an  Indian  girl,  who  lived  in  his  houfe,  he  Com- 
pelled her  by  harflti  treatment  to  confefs  that'  fhe  was  a 
witch.  Other  women  upon  hearing  this,  feduced  by  the 
plealure  of  exciting  the  public  attention,  immediately 
believed  that  the  convulfions  which  proceeded  only  from 
the  nature  of  their  fex,  were  owing  to  the  fame  caufe. 
Three  citizens,  pitched  upon  by  chance,  were  immedi- 
ately thrown  into  prifon,  accufed  of  witchcraft,  hanged, 
and  their  bodies,  left  expofed  to  wild  beads  and  birds  of 
1 prey-  A few  days  after,  fixteen  other  perfons,  together 
with  a counfellor,  who  becaufe  he  refufed  to  plead  againft 

thema 
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them,  was  fuppofed  to  {hare  in  their  guilt,  Tuffered  in  theB  OOK 

fame  manner.  From  this  inftant,  the  imagination  of\. — ^ 

the  multitude  was  inflamed  with  .thefe  horrid  and  gloomy 
fcenes.  The  innocence  of  youth,  the  infirmities  o i age, 
virgin  modefty,  fortune,  honour,  virtue,  the  moft  dig-  . 
nified  employments  of  the  ftate,  nothing  was  foflkientto 
exempt  from  the  fufpicions  of  a people  infatuated  with 
viflonary.  fuperftition.  Children  of  ten  years,  of  age  were, 
put  to  death,  young  girls  were  ft  ripped  naked,  and  the 
marks  of  witchcraft  fetched  for  upon  their  bodies  with 
the  moft  indecent  curioflty  ; thofe  lpots  of  the  fourvy 
which  age  impress  upon  the  bodies  of  old  men,  were 
taken  for  evident  figns  of  the  infernal  power.  Fanaticifm, 
.vvickednefs  and  vengeance  united,  felefted  out  their 
vhftims'with  pleafure.  In  default  of  witneffes,  torments 
were  employed  to  extort  Confeflions  di&ated  by  the  W- 
lecutioners  themfelves.  If  the  magiftrates,  tired  out  with 
executions  refufed  to  punifh,  they  were  themfelves  ac- 
eufed  of  the  crimes  they  would'  no  longer  purfue ; the 
very  minifters  of  religion  railed -falfe  witneftes  againft 
them,  who  made  them  forfeit  with  their  lives  the  tardy 
jemorfe  excited  in  them  by  humanity.  Dreams,  appa- 
ritions, terror  and  confter.nation  of  every  kind  increafed 
■thefe  prodigies  of  folly  and  horror.  The  prifons  were 
Filed,  the  .gibbets  left  {landing,  and  all  the  citizens  in- 
volved in  gloomy  apprehenflons.  The  moft  prudent  per- 
sons/quitted  a country  imbrued  with  the  blood  of  its  in- 
habitants ; and  thofe  that  remained  fought  for  nothing 


but  reft  in  the  grave.  In  a word,  nothing  left  than  the 
total  and  immediate  fubveriion  of  the  colony  was. expect- 
ed, when  on  a fudden,  in  the  height  ol  the  ftorm,  the 
waves  fubftded,  and  a calm  enfued.  AH  eves  were  opened  at 
once,  and  the  exCefs  of  the  evil  awakened  the  minds  which 
it  had  at  ftrft  ftupified.  Bitter  and  painful  remorfe  was 
Q_4 
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BXVn.K  the  immediate  confequence ; the  mercy  of  God  was  Lm« 

v ' P^ored  by  a general  faff,  and  public  prayers  were  offered 

up  to  afk  forgivenefs  for  the  prefumption  of  having  fup- 
pofed  that  heaven  could  have  been  pleafed  with  facrifices 
with  which  it  could  only  have  been  offended. 

Posterity  will,  probably,  never  know  exactly  what 
what  was  the  caufe  or  remedy  of  this  dreadful  diforder. 
It  had,  perhaps,  its  fii ft  origin  in  the  melancholy,  which 
thefe  perfecuted  enthufiafts  had  brought  with  them  from 
their  own  country,  which  had  increafed  with  the  fcurvy 
they  had  contracted  at  fea,  and  which  had  gathered  frefh 
ftrength  from  the  vapours  and  exhalations  of  a foil  newly 
broken  up,  as  well  as  from  the  inconveniences  and  hard- 
fhips  infeparable  from  a change  of  climate  and  manner  of 
living.  1 he  contagion,  however,  ceafed  like  all  other 
epidemical  diftempers,  exhaufted  by  its  very  communica- 
tion ; as  ail  the  diforders  of  the  imagination  are  difpelled 
in  the  tranfports  of  a delirium.  A perfedt  calm  fuccceded 
this  agitation  ; and  the  puritans  of  New- England  have 
never  lince  been  feized  with  fo  gloomy  a lit  of  enthufiafm. 
Severities  But  though  the  colony  has  renounced  the  perfecuting 
ingin^the*  ^Piri^  which  hath  ftained  aH  religious  fe£s  with  blood,  it 
laws  of  has  preferved  fome  remains  if  not  of  intoleration,  at 
New-Eng-  ]e aft,  of  feverity,  which  reminds  us  of  thofe  melancholy 
days  in  which  it  took  its  rife.  Some  of  its  laws  are  ftiil 
too  fevere. 

[In  fupport  of  this  pofition  the  author  gravely  in- 
troduces tne  ftory  of  Polly  Baker,  who  was  brought 
before  the  magiftrates  and  convided  the  fifth  time  of 
having  had  a baftard  child.  He  gives  the  fpeech  fhe  is 
faid  to  have  made  on  this  occafion  at  full  length.  But  as 
this  fpeech  is  in  the  hands  of  every  Englifh  reader,  the 
tranflator  has  judged  it  unneceffary  tofwell  his  tranflation 
with  if.  The  author  s reafoning  upon  it  is  as . follows : J 
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This  fpeech,  however,  produced  an  affe&ing  change  B K 
in  the  minds  of  all  the  audience.  She  was  not  only  ac-  ^ 
quitted  of  either  penalty  or  corporal  puniftiment,  but  her 
triumph  was  fo  complete,  that  one  of  her  judges  married 
her ; fo  fuperior  is  the  voice  of  reafon  to  all  the  powers 
of  ftudied  eloquence. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  popular  prejudice  foon 
regained  its  ground,  whether  it  be  that  political  and  focial 
good  often  filences  the  voice  of  nature,  when  left  to 
herfelf,  or  that,  under  the  Englifh  government,  where 
celibacy  is  not  enjoined  by  religion,  there  is  lefs  excufe 
for  an  illicit  commerce  between  the  fexes  than  in  thofe 
countries,  where  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  luxury  on 
the  one  fide,  mifery  on  the  other,  and  above  all,  the 
fcandalous  example  given  by  the  court  and  the  church, 
all  unite  in  degrading  the  married  date,  and  confequently 
in  preventing  many  perfons  from  entering  into  it. 

New  England  has  fome  refources  againft  bad  laws 
in  the  conftitution  of  its  mother  country,  when  the  peo- 
ple who  -have  the  legiflative  power  in  their  own  hands 
are  at  liberty  to  correct  abufes ; and  it  has  others  derived 
from  its  .fit.ua.tion,  which  open  a vaft  field  to  induftry 
and  population. 

This  colony,  bounded  to  the  north  by  Canada,  to  the  Govern- 

.weft  by  New-York,  and  to  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  Nova 

Scotia  and  the  ocean,  extends  full  three  hundred  miles  cultures, 

on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  and  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in  tUres,  trade 

the  inland  parts.  and  navi“ 

,nu  ' ' gation  oi 

The  clearing  of  the  lands  is  not  done  by  chance  as  in  New-Eng- 
the  other  provinces.  From  the  firft  they  were  fubje&edland‘ 
to  laws  which  are  Hill  religioufiy  obferved.  No  citizen 
whatever  has  the  liberty  of  fettling  even  upon  unoccu- 
pied land.  The  government  which  was  defirous  of  pre- 
ferving  all  its  members  from  the  inroads  of  the  favages. 
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BOOK  and  that  they  fhould  be  at  hand  to  partake  of  the  fuc- 
t ' ‘ , cours  of  a well-regulated  fociety,  hath  ordered  that  whole 

villages  fhould  be  formed  at  once.  As  foon  asfiixty  fa- 
milies offer  to  build  a church,  maintain  a clergyman,  and 
pay  a fchbcl- matter,  the  general  congrefs  allot  them  a 
fituation,  and  permit  them  to  have  two  representatives 
in  the  legiflative  body  of  the  colony.  The  dittrid  af- 
figned  them  always  borders  upon  the  lands  already  clear- 
ed, and  generally  contains  fix  thoufand  fquare  acres.. 
Thefe  new  people  chufe  out  the  fpot  moil  convenient 
for  their  refpedive  habitations,  and  it  is  ufually  of  afquare 
figure.  The  church  is  placed  in  the  center ; and  the 
colonifts  dividing  the  land  among'  themfelves,  each  in- 
dofes  his  property  with  a hedge.  Sonde  woods  are  re- 
ferved  for  a common.  It  is  thus  that  New- England  is- 
continually  aggrandizing  itfeif,  without  difoofttinuing  to 
make  one  complete  and  well  conttituted  province. 

Though  the  colony  is  fituated  in  the  midft  of  the 
temperate  zone,  yet  the  climate  is  not  fa  mild  as  that  of 
fome  European  provinces,  which  are  under  the  fame  pa- 
rallel. The  winters  are  longer  ana  more  cold  j the 
fummers  fhorter  and  more  hot.  The  fky  is  commonly 
clear  and  the  rains  more  plentiful  than  lafling.  The  air 
has  grown  purer  fince  its  circulation  has  been  made  free 
by  cutting  down  the  woods  and  malignant  vapours* 
which  at  firfl  carried  off  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  are  no 
longer  complained  of. 

The  country  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  which  in 
the  beginning  had  no  connedion  with  one  another.  The 
neceffity  of  maintaining  an  armed  force  againft  the  fa- 
vages  obliged  them  to  form  a confederacy  in  16/53, -at 
which  time  they  took  the  name  of  the  united  colonies. 
In  confequence  of  this  league,  two  deputies  from  each, 
eftablifhment  ufed  to  meet  in  a Rated  place  to  deliberate 

upon 
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upon  the  common  affairs  of  .New-England,  according  to  B OOK 
the  indru&ions  they  had  received  from  the  affembly,  by  t . v— 
which  they  were  fent.  This  affectation  controuled  in  no 
one  point  the  right  which  every  individual  had  of  adling 
intirely  as  he  pleafed,  without  either  the  * permiffion  or 
approbation  of  the  mother  country.  All  the  fubmiflion 
of  thefe  provinces  confided  in  a vague  acknowledgment 
of  the  kings  of  England. for  their  fovereigns. 

So  flight  a dependence  difpleafed  Charles  the  Second. 

The  province  of  Maflachufet’s  bay,  which,  though  the 
(mailed,  was  the  riched  and  the  mod  populous  of  the 
four,  being  guilty  of  fome  •mifdemeanor  againd  govern^ 
ment,  the  king  feized  that  opportunity  of  taking  away 
its  charter  in  1684;  and  it  remained  without  one  till  the 
revolution  j when  it  received  another,  which,  however, 
did  not  anfwer  its  claims  or  expeditions,  The  crown 
referved  to  itfejf  the  right  of  nominating  the.  governor, 
and  appointing  to  all  military  employments,  and  to  all 
principal  pods  in  the  civil  -and  juridical  departments  ; 
allowing  the  people  of  .the  colony  their  legislative  power, 
they  gave  the  governor  a negative  voice  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  which  fecured  him  a fufficient  in- 
fluence to  enable  him  to  maintain,  the  prerogative  of  the 
mother  country  in  all  its  force.  The  provinces  of  Con- 
• sfticut  and  Rhode-Iflan'd  by  timely  fubmiflion  prevented 
the  punifhment  that  of  .Maffachufet  had  incurred,  and 
retained  their  original  charter.  That  of  N-c w- H a m pfh i r e 

had  been  always  regulated  by  the  fame  mode  of  admini® 
ftration  as  the  province  of  Maffachufet’s  bay.  I he  fame 
governor  prefides  over  the  whole  colony,  but  with  regu- 
lations adapted  to  the  conditution  of  each  province.  Ac- 
cording to  the  mod  exact  calculations,  the  prefent  popu- 
lation of  New-England  is  computed  at  four  hundred 
thoufand  inhabitants,  which  are  more  numerous  to  the 

, fouth 
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*XVH  ^ ^out^  l^an  t0  f^e  north  of  the  colony,  where  the  foil  is 

i. v < lefs  fertile.  Among  fuch  a number  of  citizens,  there  are 

few  proprietors  wealthy  enough  to  leave  the  care  of  their 
plantations  to  Rewards  or  farmers  : moft  of  them  are 
planters  in  eafy  circumftances,  who  live  upon  their  eftates 
and  are  bufied  in  the  labours  of  the  field.  This  equality 
of  fortune,  joined  to  the  religious  principles  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  government,  gives  this  people  a more  re- 
publican caft  than  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  other  colonies. 

None  of  our  beft  fruits  have  degenerated  in  New- 
England  ; it  is  even  faid,  that  the  apple  is  improved,  at 
leaft,  it  has  multiplied  exceedingly  and  made  cyder  a 
more  common  drink  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
All  our  roots  and  garden -flbff  have  had  the  fame  fuccefs ; 
but  the  feeds  have  not  thriven  quite  fo  well.  Wheat  is 
apt  to  be  blighted,  barley  grows  dry,  and  oats  yield 
more  draw  than  grain.  In  default  of  thefe  the  maize;, 
which  is  ufually  confumed  in  making  beer,  is  the  drink 
of  the  common  people.  There  are  large  and  fruitful 

meadows,  which  are  covered  with  numerous  flocks. 

« 

The  arts,  though  carried  to  a greater  degree  of  per- 
fection in  this  colony  than  in  any  of  the  others,  have 
not  made  near  the  fame  progrefs  as  agriculture.  There 
are  not  more  than  four  or  five  manufactures  of  any  im- 
portance. 

The  firfl:  which  was  formed  was  that  for  building  of 
fhips.  It  maintained  for  a long  time  a degree  of  re- 
putation. The  vefiels  which  came  out  of  this  dock  were 
in  great  eftimation,  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
conftruCted,  being  found  much  lefs  porous,  and  much 
lefs  apt  to  fplit  than  thofe  of  the  more  fouthern  pro- 
vinces. Since  1730,  the  numbers  of  them  are  confi- 
derably  diminifhed,  becaufe  the  woods  for  building  have 
been  little  attended  to,  and  ufed  for  other  purpofes.  To 

prevent 
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prevent  this  inconvenience,  it  was  propofed  to  forbid  the  B OOK 

cutting  of  any  of  them  within  ten  miles  of  the  fea,  and  , 

we  know  not  for  what  reafon  this  law,  the  neceffity  of 
which  was  fo  evident,  was  never  put  in  force.  The 
diftilling  of  rum  has  fucceeded  better  than  the  building  of 
(hips.  °It  was  begun  from  the  facility  the  New  Eng* 
landers  had  of  importing  large  quantities  of  melafles  from 
the  Caribbees.  The  melaffes  were  at  firft  ufed  in  kind 
for  various  purpofes.  By  degrees  they  learnt  to  diftil 
them.  When  made  into  rum,  they  fupplied  the  neigh- 
bouring favages  with  it,  as  the  Newfoundland  fifhermen 
did  the  other  northern  provinces,  and  failors  who  fre- 
quented the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  degree  of  imperfedion 
in  which  this  art  hath  frill  remained  in  the  colony,  has 
not  diminifhed  the  fale  of  it;  becaufe  they  have  always 
been  able  to  afford  the  rum  at  a very  low  price. 

The  fame  reafon  has  both  fupported  and  increafed  the 
manufacture  of  hats.  Though  limited  by  the  regulations 
of  the  mother  country  to  the  internal  confumption  of  the 
colony,  the  merchants  have  found  means  to  furmount 
' thefe  obftacles,  and  to  fmuggle  pretty  large  quantities  of 
them  into  the  neighbouring  fettlements. 

The  colony  fells  no  cloths,  but  it  buys  very  few.  The 
fleeces  of  its  flocks,  as  long,  though  not  quite  fo  fine  as 
the  Englifh  ones,  make  coarfe  fluffs,  which  do  extreme- 
ly well  for  plain  men  who  live  in  me  country. 

Some  Prefbyterians  who  were  driven  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  by  the  perfections  either  of  the  government 
or  of  the  clergy,  firft  taught  the  New  Englanders  to  cul- 
tivate hemp  and  flax,  and  to  manufadure  them.  The 
linens  made  of  them  are  fince  become  one  of  the  great 
refources  of  the  colony. 

The  mother  country,  wbofe  political  calculations  have 

net  always  coincided  with  the  high  opinion  entertained 

of 
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"xvn  K ^ a^i'1*t‘es»  has  omitte^  nothing  to  thwart  thefe  fe* 
veral  manufactures.  She  did  not  perceive  that  by  this 
oppreftive  conduct  of  the  government,  thofe  of  her  fub- 
je&s  who  were  employed  in  clearing  this  confiderable  part 
of  the  new  world,  muft  be  reduced  to  the  alternative 
either  of  abandoning  fo  good  a country;,  or  procuring 
from  among  themfelves  the  things  of  general  ufe,  and  of 
immediate  neceffity.  Indeed,  even  thefe  refources  would 
not  have  been  fufficient  to  maintain  them,  if  they  had 
not  had  the  good  fortune  and  the  add  refs  to  open  to  them- 
felves feveral  other  channels  of  fubfiftence,  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  which  we  muft  endeavour  to  trace. 

The  firft  refource  they  met  with  from  without,  was  in 
the  fifhery.  It  has  been  encouraged  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  a regulation  has  taken  place,  by  which  every  family 
who  ftiould  declare  that  it  had  lived  upon  fait-fifn  for  two 
days  in  the  week  during  a whole  year,  fhould  be  difbur- 
dened  of  part  of  their  tax.  Thus  commercial  views  en- 
join abftinence  from  meat  to  the  proteftants,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  religion  prefcribes  it  to  the  catholics. 

Mackarel  is  caught  only  in  the  fpring  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pentagouer,  a confiderable  river  which  empties 
itfelf  in  Fundy  bay,  towards  the  extremity  of  the  colony. 
In  the  very  center  of  the  coaft,  and  near  Bofton,  the 
cod-fifii  is  always  in  fuch  plenty,  that  cape  Cod,  not* 
withftanding  the  fterilhy  of  its  foil,  is  one  of  the  moft 
populous  parts  of  the  country.  Not  content,  however, 
with  the  fifh  caught  in  its  own  latitudes,  New  England 
fends  every  year  about  two  hundred  veflels,  from  thirty* 
five  to  forty  tons  each,  to  the  great  bank,  to  Newfound- 
land, and  to  Cape  Breton,  which  commonly  make  three 
voyages  a feafon,  and  bring  back  at  leaft  a hundred  thou- 
fand  quintals  of  cod.  Befides,  there  are  larger  veftels 
which  fail  from  the  fame  ports,  and  exchange  provifions 

for 
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for  the  produce  of  the  fifhery  of  thofe  Englifti  who  are  BOOIC 
fettled  in  thefe  frozen  and  barren  regions.  All  this  cod  , ' .... 

is  afterwards  diftributed  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe 
and  America. 

This  is  not  the  only  article  with  which  the  Britifh 
iflands  in  the  new  world  are  fupplied  by  New  Jingland* 

It  furnifhes  them  befldes,  horfes,  oxen,  hogs,  fait  meat, 
butter,  tallow,  cheefe,  flour,  bifcuit,  Indian  corn,  peas, 
fruits,  cyder,  hemp,  flax,  and  woods  of  all  kinds.  The 
fame  commodities  pafs  into  the  iflands  belonging  to  the 
other  nations,  fometimes  openly,  fometimes  by  fmug- 
glir>g,  but  always  in  lefier  quantities  during  peace,  than 
in  war  time.  Honduras,  Surinam,  and  other  parts  of 
the  American  continent  open  fimilar  markets  to  New 
England.  This  province  alfo  fetches  wines  and  brandies' 
from  the  Madeiras  and  the  Azores,  and  pays  for  them 
with  cod-fifh  and  corn. 

The  ports  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  receive  an- 
nually fixty  or  feventy  of  their  {hips.  They  come  there 
laden  with  cod,  wood  for  {hip  building,  naval  {lores, 
corn,  and  fi{h  oil ; many  of  them  return  with  olive*oil, 
fait,  wine  and  money  immediately  to  New  England, 
where  they  land  their  cargoes  clandellinely.  By  this  me- 
thod, they  elude  the  cuftoms  they  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  in  Great  Britain,  if  they  went  there,  as  in  purfuance 
of  a pofltive  order  they  ought  to  do.  The  {hips  which 
do  not  return  to  the  original  port  are  fold  in  thofe  where 
they  difpofe  of  their  cargo.  They  have  frequently  no 
particular  addrefs,  but  are  freighted  indifferently  for 
every  merchant  and  every  port,  till  they  meet  with  a 
proper  purchafer. 

The  mother  country  receives  from  its  Colony  yards 
and  mafts  for  the  royal  navy,  planks,  pot-afhes,  pitch, 
tar,  turpentine,  a few  furs,  and  in  years  of  fcarcity  feme 

corn. 
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BOOK  corn.  Thefe  cargoes  come  home  in  (hips  built  by  her 
^ ■ own  merchants,  or  bought  by  them  of  privateers,  who 

build  upon  fpeculation. 

Besides  the  trade  New  England  makes  of  her  own 
productions,  (he  has  appropriated  great  part  of  the  con- 
veying trade  between  North  and  South  America,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  New  Englanders  are  looked  upon 
as  the  brokers  or  Hollanders  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  this  lively  and  continued  exer- 
tion, New  England  has  never  yet  been  able  to  free  herfelf 
from  debt.  She  has  never  been  able  to  pay  exaCtly  for 
what  (he  received  from  the  mother  country,  either  in  pro- 
ductions of  her  own,  or  of  foreign  induftry,  or  in  thofe 
from  the  Eaft-Indies  ; all  which  articles  of  trade  amount 
annually  to  9,000,000  of  livres.(/J 

She  has  (till,  however,  trade  enough  to  keep  fix  thou- 
fand  failors  in  conftant  employment.  Her  marine  conflfls 
of  five  hundred  large  veflels,  which  carry  altogether  forty 
thoufand  tons  burden  ; befides  a great  number  of  fmaller 
veflels  for  flfhing  and  for  the  coafting  trade,  which  come 
out  indifferently  from  all  the  open  roads  which  are  fpread 
all  over  the  coaft.  Almoft  all  of  them  load  and  unload 
at  Boflon. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  New  England,  is  fituated  in  a 
peninfula,  about  four  miles  long,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fine  bay  of  Maflachufet,  which  reaches  about  eight  miles 
within  land.  The  opening  of  the  bay  is  (heltered  from 
the  impetuofity  of  the  waves  by  a number  of  rocks  which 
rife  above  the  water,  and  by  a dozen  of  fmall  iflands,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  fruitful  and  inhabited.  Thefe 
dikes  and  natural  ramparts  will  not  allow  more  than  three 
(hips  to  come  in  together.  At  the  end  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, a regular  citadel,  named  fort  William,  was  ereCted 

in 
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jr  one  of  the  iflands  upon  this  narrow  channel.  There  BO^K 
are  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  carrying  forty-two,  j 

pounders  each  upon  it,  which  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, that  they  can  batter  a fhip  fore  and  aft  before  it  is 
poffible  for  her  to  bring  her  guns  to  bear.  A league  fur- 
ther on,  there  is  a very  high  light-houfe,  the  fignals  from 
which,  in  cafe  of  invafion,  are  perceived  and  repeated 
by  the  fortrefs  along  the  whole  coaft,  at  the  fame  time 
that  Bofton  has  her  own  light- houfes,  which  fpread  the 
alarm  to  all  the  inland  country.  Except  in  the  cafe  of 
a very  thick  fog,  which  a few  ihips  may  take  advantage 
of  to  get  into  fome  of  the  fmaller  iflands,  the  town  has 
always  five  or  fix  hours  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of 
the  enemy,  and  to'*  get  together  ten  thoufand  militia, 
which  can  be  railed  at  four  and  twenty  hours  notice.  If 
a fleet  Ihould  ever  be  able  to  pafs  the  artillery  of  fort 
William,  it  would  infallibly  be  flopped  by  a couple  of 
batteries,  which  being  eredled  to  the  north  and  fouth  of 
the  place,  command  the  whole  bay?  and  would  give  time 
for  all  the  veflels  and  commercial  ftores  to  be  fheltered 
from  cannon  fhot  in  the  river  Charles. 

Boston  port  is  large  enough  for  fix  hundred  veflels  to 
anchor  in  it  fafely  and  commodioufly.  There  is  a mag- 
nificent pier  conftrudted,  far  enough  advanced  in  the  fea 
for  the  fhips  to  unload  their  goods  without  the  afliftance 
of  a lighter,  and  to  difcharge  them  into  the  warehoufes 
which  are  ranged  on  the  north  fide.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  pier,  the  town  appears  built  in  the  form  of  a crefcent 
round  the  harbour.  According  to  the  bills  of  mortality, 
which  are  become  with  reafon  the  only  rule  of  political 
arithmetic,  it  contains  about  thirty  thoufand  inhabitants, 
compofed  of  Anabaptifts,  Quakers,  French  refugees,  Eng- 
lifli  Prefbyterians  and  church  of  England  men.  The 
houfes,  furniture,  drefs,  food,  convention,  cuftoms  and 
Vol,  IV.  R manners 
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BOOK  manners  are  fo  exa&ly  fimilar  to  the  mode  of  living  ill 
- v ‘ / London,  that  it  is  impofilble  to  find  any  other  difference 
but  that  which  arifes  from  the  overgrown  population  of 
large  capitals. 

New  York  New  England,  which  refembles  the  mother  country 
the^Dutch^ many  refpe&s,  is  contiguous  to  New-York.  The 
paflfes  into  latter  limited  to  the  eaft  by  this  principal  colony,  and 
of  the  bounded  to  the  weft  by  New-Jerfey,  occupies  at  firft  a 
Engliih.  very  narrow  fpace  of  twenty  miles  along  the  fea-fhore, 
and  infenfibly  enlarging,  extends  above  a hundred  and 
fifty  miles  northward  in  the  inland  country. 

This  country  was  difcovered  by  Henry  Hudfon  in 
1609.  That  celebrated  navigator,  after  having  made 
vain  attempts  under  the  patronage  of  the  Dutch  Eaft- 
India  company  for  the  difcovery  of  a north-weft  pafiage, 
veered  about  to  the  fouthward,  and  coafted  along  the 
continent,  in  hopes  of  making  fome  ufeful  difcovery 
that  might  prove  a kind  of  indemnification  to  the  fociety 
for  the  truft  they  had  repofed  in  him.  He  entered  into  a 
confiderable  river,  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and  after 
having  reconnoitred  the  coaft  and  its  inhabitants,  re- 
turned to  Amfterdam  from  whence  he  had  fet  fail. 

According  to  the  European  fyftem,  which  confiders 
the  people  of  the  new  world  as  nothing,  this  country 
fhould  have  belonged  to  the  Dutch.  It  had  been  difco- 
vered by  a man  in  their  fervice,  who  had  taken  pofief- 
fion  of  it  in  their  name,  and  given  up  to  them  all  the 
claims  which  he  himfelf  might  have  to  it.  His  being  an 
Englifhman  did  not,  in  the  leaft,  invalidate  thefe  uncon- 
trovertible titles.  It  muft,  therefore,  have  occafioned 
- great  furprize,  when  James  the  firft  afterted  his  preten- 
fions  to  it,  upon  the  principle  that  Hudfon  was  born  his 
fubject ; as  if  the  real  country  of  any  man  was  not  that 
in  which  he  earns  his  fubfiftence.  The  king  was  fo 
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convinced  of  this  that  he  foon  gave  up  the  matter  ; and  B OOK. 
the  republic  fent  in  i6ro  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the, — 
colony  in  a country  which  was  to  be  Called  New  Belgla. 

Every  thing  prospered  here.  Fortunate  beginnings  feem- 
ed  to  announce  a ftill  greater  progrefs,  when  in  1664 
the  colony  was  expofed  to  a ftorm  which  it  could  not 
poflibly  forefee. 

England,  which  had  not  at  that  time  thofe  intimate 
connections  with  Holland  that  the  ambition  and  fuc- 
ceffes  of  Lewis  the  14th  have  given  birth  to  fince,  had 
long  feen  with  a jealous  eye  the  profperity  of  a fmall 
ftate  in  its  neighbourhood,  which,  though  but  juft  form- 
ed, was  already  extending  its  profperous  trade  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  She  was  fecretly  difturbed  at  the 
thoughts  of  not  being  on  an  equality  with  a power  to 
whom,  in  the  nature  of  things,  fhe  ought  to  have  been 
greatly  fuperior.  Her  rivals  in  commerce  and  navigation  by 
their  vigilance  and  oeconomy,  gained  the  advantage  over 
her  in  all  the  large  markets  of  the  whole  univerfe.  Every 
effort  {he  made  to  eftablifh  a competition  turned  either  to 
her  lofs  or  difcredit,  and  ihe  was  obliged  only  to  a<ft  a fe- 
condary  part,  whilft  all  the  trade  then  known  was  evi- 
dently centering  itfel'f  in  the  republic.  At  length,  the 
nation  felt  the  difgrace  of  her  merchants,  and  refolved 
that  what  they  could  not  compafs  by  induftry,  fhould  be 
fecured  to  them  by  force.  Charles  the  fecond,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  averfion  for  bufinefs,  and  his  immoderate 
love  of  pleafure,  eagerly  adopted  a meafure  which  gave 
him  a profpea  of  acquiring  the  riches  of  thefe  diftant 
regions,  together  with  the  maritime  empire  of  Europe. 

His  brother,  more  adive  and  more  enterprifing  than 
himfelf,  encouraged  him  in  thefe  difpofttions,  and  the 
deliberation  concluded  with  their  ordering  the  Dutch 
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war. 

An  Englifh  fleet  appeared  before  New  Belgia,  in  the 
month  of  Auguft.  It  had  three  thoufand  men  on  board* 
and  fo  numerous  a force  precluded  every  idea,  as  well  as 
every  hope  of  refinance  ; the  colony  fubmittea  as  foon  as 
it  was  fummoned.  The  conquefl:  was  fecured  to  the 
vigors  by  the  treaty  of  Breda ; but  it  was  again  taken 
from  them  in  1673,  when  the  intrigues  of  France  had 
found  means  to  fet  two  powers  at  variance,  who  for  their 
mutual  interefts  ought  always  to  be  friends.  A fecond 
treaty  rellored  New  Belgia  to  the  Englifh,  who  have  re- 
mained in  quiet  poffeffion  of  it  ever  fince  under  the  name 
of  New  York. 

It  had  taken  that  name  from  the  duke  of  York,  to 
whom  it  had  been  given  by  the  king  in  1664.  As  foon 
as  he  had  recovered  it,  he  governed  it  upon  the  fame 
arbitrary  principles,  which  afterwards  deprived  him  of  the 
throne.  His  deputies,  in  whofe  hands  were  lodged 
powers  of  every  kind,  not  contented  with  the  exercife  of 
the  public  authority,  conftituted  themfelves  arbitrators  in 
all  private  difputes.  The  country  was  then  inhabited  by 
Hollanders,  who  had  preferred  thefe  plantations  to  their 
own  country,  and  by  colonies  who  had  come  from  New 
England.  Thefe  people  had  been  too  long  accuftomed 
to  liberty,  to  fubmit  patiently  for  any  time  to  fo  arbi- 
trary an  adminiftration.  Every  thing  feemed  tending  ei- 
ther to  an  infurre&ion  or  an  emigration,  when  in  1683 
the  colony  was  invited  to  chufe  reprefentatives  to  fettle 
its  form  of  government.  Time  produced  fome  other 
changes  ; but  it  was  not  till  1691  that  a fixed  plan  of 
government  was  adopted,  which  has  been  followed  ever 
fince. 
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AT  the  head  of  the  colony  is  a governor  appointed  by  B OOK 
the  crown,  which  likewife  appoints  twelve  counfellors, 
without  whofe  concurrence  the  governor  can  fign  no 
aft.  The  commons  are  reprefented  by  twenty-feven  de- 
puties, chofen  by  the  inhabitants,  and  thefe  feveral  bo- 
dies conftitute  the  general  affembly,  in  which  every 
power  is  lodged.  The  duration  of  this  aftembly,  origi- 
nally unlimited,  was  afterwards  fixed  at  three  years,  and 
now  continues  for  feven,  like  the  Britifh  parliament, 
whofe  revolutions  it  has  followed. 

Supported  upon  a form  of  government  fo  folid,  fo 
favourable  to  that  liberty  which  makes  every  thing  prof-  New  York, 
per,  the  colony  gave  itfelf  up  entirely  to  all  the  labours 
which  its  fituation  could  require  or  encourage.  A cli-  rjty. 
mate  much  milder  than  that  of  New  England,  a foil 
fuperior  to  it  for  the  cultivation  of  corn,  and  equally  fit 
for  that  of  every  other  produftion,  foon  enabled  it  to  vye 
fuccefsfully  with  an  eftablifhrnent  that  had  got  the  ftart 
of  it  in  all  its  productions,,  and  in  alt  the  markets.  If 
it  was  not  equal  in  its  manufactures,  this  inferiority  was 
amply  compenfated  by  a fur  trade  infinitely  more  confi- 
derable.  Thefe  means  of  profperity  united  to  a very 
great  degree  of  toleration  in  religiops  matters,  have 
raifed  its  population  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  in- 
habitants, five  and  twenty  thoufand  of  which  are  able  to 
bear  arms,  and  conftitute  the  national  militia,.. 

The  colony  would  ftill  have  fiourifhed  much  more  had 
not  its  profperity  been  obftrufted  by  the  fanaticism  of 
two  governors,  the  oppreffive  conduft  of  fome  others, 
and  the  extravagant  grants  made  to  fome  individuals  in 
too  high  favour ; but  thefe  inconveniences,  which  are 
only  temporary  under  the  Englifh  government,  have  fome 
of  them  ceafed,  and  the  reft  of  them  are  lefiened.  The 
province  may,  therefore,  expeCt  to  fee  her  productions 
R 3 doubly 
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K doubly  increased,  if  the  two  thirds  of  its  territory,  which 
ftill  remain  uncleared,  Ibould  yield  as  much  as  the  one 
third  which  has  already  been  cultivated. 

It  is  impoffible  to  forefee  what  influence  thefe  riches, 
may  have  upon  the  minds  -of  the  inhabitants  j but  it  is 
certain  they  have  not  yet  abufed  thofe  they  have  hitherto, 
acquired.  The  Dutch,  who  were  the  firfl  founders  of 
the  colony,  planted  in  it  that  fpirit  of  order  and  ©econo- 
my, which  is  the  charadteriRic  of  their  nation ; and  as 
they  always  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  people,  even  after 
thefe  had  changed  mailers,  the  example  of  their  decent 
manners  was  imitated  by  all  the  new  coloniRs  brought 
amon.gR  them  by  the  conqueR.  The  Germans,  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  America  by  the  perfecution  which 
drove  them  out  of  the  palatinate,  or  from  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  were  naturally  inclined  to  f^iis 
fimple  and  modeR  way  of  life  ; and  the  Englilh  and 
French,  who  were  not  accuRomed  to  fo  much  frugality, 
foon  conformed,  either  from  motives  of  wifdom  or  emu- 
lation, to  a mode  of  living  lefs  expenfive,  and  more  fa- 
miliar than  that  which  is  regulated  by  falhion  and  pa- 
rade. 

What  has  been  the  confequence  ? That  the  colony 
has  never  run  in  debt  with  the  mother  country ; that  it 
has  by  that  means  preferved  an  entire  liberty  in  its  fales 
and  purchafes  ; and  been  enabled  always  to  give  to  its 
affairs  the  direction,  which  has  been  moR  advantageous 
to  them.  Had  the  reprefentatives  carried  the  fame  prin- 
ciples into  their  adminiRration,  the  province  would  not 
have  entered  precipitately  into  engagements,  the  burthen 
of  which  it  already  feels. 

Both  the  banks  of  Hudfon’s  river  are  laid  out  in 
the  plantations  of  the  colony,  which  enliven  and  decorate 
thefe  borders.  It  is  upon  this  magnificent  canal,  which 
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is  navigable  day  and  night,  in  all  feafons,  and  where  the  B g 

tide  runs  up  above  a hundred  and  fixty  miles  in  the  land,  , ,r— 

‘ that  every  thing  which  is  intended  for  the  general  market 
is  embarked  in  veffels  of  forty  or  fifty  tons  burthen.  The 
ftaple  itfelf,  which  is  near  the  fea,  is  extremely  well 
fituated  for  receiving  all  the  merchandife  of  the  province 
and  all  that  comes  from  tong  Ifland,  which  is  only  is- 
parated  from  the  continent  by  a narrow  canal. 

This  ifland,  which  takes  its  name  from  its  figure,  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length  by  twelve  in 
breadth.  It  was  formerly  very  famous  for  the  great 
number  of  whales  and  fea- calves  taken  in  its  neignbour- 
hood  ; but  whether  it  is  that  the  frequent  filheries  have 
driven  away  thefe  animals,  which  generally  feek  quiet 
feas  and  defert  (hores,  they  have  difappeared,  and  another 
branch  of  induffry  has  been  found  to  fupply  their  lofs. 

As  the  paftures  are  mofl  excellent,  the  breeding  of  all 
kinds  of  cattle,  and  particularly  hqrfes,  has  been  much 
attended  to,  without  negleaing  any  other  branch  of  cul- 
tivation. All  thefe  different  riches  flow  to  the  principal 
market,  which  is  alfo  increased  by  prcduaions  brought 
from  a greater  diftance.  Some  parts  of  New  England 
and  New  Jerfey  find  their  account  in  pouring  their  (lores 
into  this  magazine. 

This  mart  is  a very  confiderable  town,  which  at 
prefen t has  the  fame  name  as  the  colony,  and  is  called 
New  York-  It  was,  formerly  built  by  the  Dutch,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  New  Amfterdam,  m an  ifland  called 
Manahatton,  which  is  fourteen  leagues  long  and  not 
very  broad.  In  1.756,  its  population  amounted  to  10,468 
whites,  and  2,275  negroes.  There  is  not  any  town 
where  the  air  is  better,  or  where  there  is  a more  general 
appearance  of  eafe  - and  plenty.  Both  the  public  edifices 
and  private  houfes  convey  the  idea  of  fohdity  united  to 
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convenience.  If  the  city,  however,  were  attacked  with 
vigour,  it  would  hardly  hold  out  twenty-four  hours, 
having  no  other  defence  of  the  road  or  the  town  except 
a bad  fort  and  a ftone  retrenchment. 

New  York,  which  Rands  at  the  diftance  of  about 
two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Hudfon’s  river,  has,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  neither  port  or  bafon,  but  it  does  not 
want  either,  becaufe  its  road  is  fufficient.  It  is  from 
thence  that  250  or  300  (hips  aredifpatched  every  year  for 
the  different  ports  of  Europe  and  America*  England  re- 
ceives but  a frrall  part  of  them,  but  they  are  the  richeft, 
becaufe  they  are  thofe  whofe  cargo  con  fills  in  furs  and 
beaver  fkins.  The  manner  in  which  the  colony  gets 
poffeffion  of  thefe  peltries  is  now  to  be  explained. 

As  foon  as  the  Dutch  had  built  New  Amfterdam  in  a 
fituation  which  they  thought  favourable  for  the  inter- 
courfe  with  Europe,  they  next  endeavoured  to  eftablifh 
an  advantageous  trade  there.  The  only  thing  at  that 
time  in  requeft  from  North  America  was  furs  ; but  as 
the  neighbouring  favages  offered  but  few,  and  thofe  in- 
different ones,  there  was  a neceflity  • of  pufhing  to  the 
north  to  have  them  better  and  in  larger  quantities.  In 
confequence  of  this  a proje&  was  formed  for  an  eftablifh- 
ment  on  the  banks  of  Hudfon’s  river,  at  150  milos 
diftance  from  the  capital;  the  circumftances  fortunately 
proved  favourable  for  obtaining  the  confent  of  the  Iro- 
quois, to  whom  the  territory  required,  belonged.  This 
brave  nation  happened  to  be  then  at  war  with  the  French, 
who  were  juft  arrived  in  Canada.  Upon  an  agreement 
to  fuppiy  them  with  the  fame  arms  that  their  enemies 
ufed,  they  allowed  the  Dutch  to  build  fort  Orange, 
which  was  afterwards  called  fort  Albany.  There  was 
never  the  leaft  difpute  between  the  two  nations  ; on  the 
contrary,  the  Dutch,  with  the  afSftance  of  their  powder, 
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lead  and  guns,  which  they  ufed  to  give  in  exchange  for  B 
Ikins,  fecured  to  themfelves  not  only  what  they  could 
get  by  their  own  hunting  in  all  the  five  countries,  but 
even  the  fpoils  colle&ed  by  the  Iroquois  warriors  in  their 
expeditions. 

Though  the  Englifh,  upon  their  taking  pofieffion  of 
the  colony,  maintained  the  union  with  the  favages,  they 
did  not  think  ferioufly  of  extepding  the  fur  trade,  till  the. 
revocation  of  the  edidt  of  Nantes  in  16855  introduced 
among  them  the  art  of  making  beaver  hats.  T heir 
efforts  were  for  a long  time  ineffectual,  and  there  were 
chiefly  two  obftacles  to  their  fuccefs.  The  French  were 
accuftomed  to  draw  from  Albany  itfelf  coverlids,  thick 
worfted  fluffs,  different  iron  and  copper  manufa&ures, 
even  arms  and  ammunition ; all  which  they  could  fell 
to  the  favages  with  fo  much  the  more  advantage  as  thele 
goods  bought  at  Albany  coft  them  one  third  lefs  than 
they  would  have  done  any  other  way.  Befides,  the 
American  nations,  who  were  feparated  from  New  York 
by  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  in  which  no  body  chofe 
to  venture  far,  could  hardly  treat  with  any  but  the  French. 

Burnet,  who  was  governor  of  the  Englifh  colo- 
ny in  1720,  was  either  the  firft  who  faw  the  evil,  or 
the  firft  who  ventured  to  ftrike  at  the  root  of  it.  He 
made  the  generally  affembly  foibid  all  communication  be- 
tween Albany  and  Canada,  and  then  obtained  the  con- 
fent  of  the  Iroquois  to  build  and  fortify  the  factory  of 
Ofwego  at  his  own  expence,  on  that  part  of  the  lake 
Ontario,  by  which  moft  of  the  favages  muft  pafs  in  their 
way  to  Montreal.  In  conftquence  of  thefe  two  opera- 
tions, the  beavers  and  the  other  peltries  were  pretty 
equally  divided  between  the  French  and  Englifh.  The 
^cceffion  of  Canada  cannot  but  increafe  at  prefent  the 
&are  New  York  had  in  the  trade,  as  the  latter  is  better 
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?__9  K^tuated  for  it  than  the  country  which  difputed  it  with 
. XV*L  her.  ' 

If  the  Englifh  colony  has  gained  by  the  acquifitrcn  of 
Canada,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  loft  any  thing  by  be- 
ing feparated  from  New  Jerfey,  which  formerly  made  a 
part  of  New  Belgia,  under  the  title  of  New  Sweden. 

In  what  The  Swedes  were,  in  fadt,  the  firft  Europeans  who 
New^Jerfey  ^ett^ed  in-  this  region,  about  the  year  1639*  The  negledl 
fell  into  in  which  they  were  left  by  their  own  country,  which  was 
ofVhe”^  t0°  wea^  to  a^e  to  extend  its  protection  to  them  at 
Englilh.  fo  great  a diflance,  obliged  them,  at  the  end  of  ftxteen 
ftate^6134  years»  t0  giye  themfelves  up  to  the  Dutch,  who  united 
this  acquifition  to  New  Belgia.  When  the  duke  of 
York  received  the  grant  of  the  two  countries  he  feparat- 
ed them,  and  divided  the  lead:  of  them,  called  New 
Jerfey,  between  two  of  his  favourites. 

Carteret  and  Berkley,  the  find  of  whom  had  re- 
ceived the  eaftern,  and  the  other  the  weftern  part  of 
the  province,  had  follicited  this  vaft  territory  with  no 
other  view  but  to  put  it  up  to  fale.  Several  adventurers 
accordingly  bought  large  diftri&s  of  them  at  a low  price* 
which  they  divided  and  fold  again  in  fmaller  par- 
cels. In  the  midft  of  thefe  fubdivifions,  the  colony  be- 
came divided  into  two  diftindl  provinces,  each  feparately 
governed  by  the  original  proprietors.  The  exercife  of 
this  right  growing  at  length  inconvenient,  as,  indeed,  it 
was  ill  adapted  to  the  fituation  of  a fubjedt,  they  gave 
up  their  charter  to  the  crown  in  1702;  and  from  that 
time  the  two  provinces  became  one,  and  were  diredfed 
like  the  greater  part  of  the  other  Englifh  colonies  by  a 
governor,  a council  and  a general  aflembly. 

New  Jersey,  fituated  between  39  and  40  degrees 
north  latitude,  is  bounded  to  the  eaft  by  New  York,  to 
the  weft  by  Penfyl vania,  to  the  north  by  unknown  land, 

and 
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and  to  the  Couth  by  the  ocean,  which  waflies.  its-  coafts  B 0^0  K 

through  an  extent  of  120  miles.  This  large  country, ^ 

before  the.  laft  revolution  contained  only  fixteen  thoufand 
inhabitants,  the  dependents  of  Swedes  and  Dutch,  who 
were  its  firft  cultivators,  to  whom  had  been  added  fome 
Quakers,  and  fome  church  of  England  men,  with  a 
greater  number  of  Prefbyterians.  The  defect  of  the  go- 
vernment flopped  the  progrefs  and  occafioned  the  indi- 
gence of  this  finall  colony.  It  might,  therefore,  have 
been  expected  that  the  aera  of  liberty  fhould  have  been 
that  of  its  profperity  ; but  almoft  all  the,  Europeans  who 
went  to  the  new  world  in  iearch  either  of  an  afylum  or 
riches,  preferring  the  milder  and  more  fruitful  climates 
of  Carolina  and  Penfylvanla ; New  jerfey  could  never 
recover  from  its  primitive  languor.  Even  at  this  day,  it 
does  not  reckon  above  fifty  thoufand  whites,  united  in 
villages,  or  difperled  among  the  plantations,  with  twenty 
thoufand  blacks. 

The  poverty  of  this  province  not  fuffering  it  in  the 
beginning  to  open  a difect  trade  with  the  diftant  or  fo- 
reign markets,  it  began  to  fell  its  productions  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  efpecially  at  New  York,  with  which  there 
was  an  eafy  communication  by  rivers.  It  has  continued 
this  practice  ever  'fince,  and  receives  in  exchange  from 
the  two  cities  fome  of  the  productions  of  the  mother 
country.  Far,  however,  from  being  able  to  acquire  any 
objects  of  luxury,  it  cannot  even.afford  to  purchafe  all  the 
articles  of  immediate  necefiity  ; but  is  obliged  itfelf  to 
manufacture  the  greateft  part  of  its  clothing. 

There  is  of  courfe  very  little  fpecie  in  the  colony, 
which  is  reduced  to  the  ufe  of  paper-currency.  All  its 
bills  together  do  not  amount  to  more  than  350,000  li- 
yres.(zj  As  they  are  current  both  in  Penfylvania  and 


New 
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B^OKNewYork,  which  do  not  take  any  of  each  others  bills  i 
1 _ they  bear  an  advanced  premium  above  the  bills  of  thefe- 
two  colonies,  by  being  made  ufe  of  in  all  the  payments 
between  them. 

But  fo  trifling  an  advantage  will  never  give  any  real 
importance  to  New  Jerfey,.  It  is  from  out  of  its  own 
bofom,  that  is,  from  the  culture  of  its  immenfe  trad!  of 
defert  country,  that  it  is  to  draw  its  vigour  and  profpe- 
rity.  As  long  as  it  ftands  in  need  of  intermediate  agents. 
it  will  never  recover  from  the  Rate  of  languor  into  which 
it  is  plunged.  This  the  colony  is  thoroughly  fen  Able  of, 
and  all  its  efforts  are  now  directed  to  this  end,  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  a&  for  itfelf.  It  has  even  already  made 
fome  with  fuccefs.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1751,  it 
found  means  to  fit  out,  'at  its  own  expence,  thirty-eight 
veffels  bound'  to  Europe,  or  to  the  fouthern  ifles  of  Ame- 
rica. Thefe  veffels  carried  188,000  quintals  of  bifbuits, 
fix  thoufand,  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  barrels  of 
flour,  feventeen  thoufand,  nine  hundred  and  forty-one 
bufheis  of  corn,  three  hundred  and  fourteen  barrels  of  fait 
beef  and  pork,  fourteen  hundred  quintals  of  hemp  ; to- 
gether with  a pretty  large  quantity  of  hams,  butter,  beer, 
linfeed,  iron  in  bars,  and  wood  for  building.  It  is  ima- 
gined that  this  diredb  trade  may  have  increafed  one  third 
fince  that  time-. 


This  beginning  of  riches  muff  raife  the  emulation, 
the  induffry,  the  hopes,  the  projcdffs,  and  the  enterprifes 
of  a colony,  which  hitherto  had  not  been  able  to  fuftain 
the  part  in  trade,  which  its  fituation  feemed  to  promife 
it.  If,  however,  there  are  fome  poor  and  feeble  Rates 
that  draw  their  fubfiftence  and  fupport  from  the  vicinity 
of  others  more  rich  and  more  brilliant  than  themfelves^ 
there  are  a far  greater  number  whom  fuch  a neighbourhood 

em* 
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entirely  crufhes  and  deftroys.  Such,  perhaps,  has  been  B O^K 
the  fate  of  New  Jerfey,  as  will  appear  from  the  hiftory , 
we  are  going  to  give  of  Penfylvania,  which  lying  too 
clofe  to  this  colony  has  fometimes  ftifled  it  with  its 
dhadow,  fometimes  eclipfed  it  with  its  fplendor. 


or  the  Seventeenth  Book, 
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BOOK  XVIII. 


Fnglijh  colonies  founded  in  Penfylvania , Virginia , Maryland , 
Carolina , Georgia , Florida.  General  refleftions  on 

all  thefe  fettlements. 


The  Qua-  JL^UTHER ANISM,  which  was  defined  to  caufe  a re- 
Penfyl°va"d  mar^a^e  c^anSe  Europe,  either  by  its  own  influence, 
nia.  Man-  or  by  the  example  it  gave,  had  occafioned  a great  fer- 
thatfeft  mentation  in  the  minds  of  all  men  j when  there  arofe 
from  the  midfl:  of  it  a new  religion,  which  at  firfl  ap- 
peared much  more  like  a rebellion  guided  by  fanaticifm 
than  like  a fedl  that  was  governed  by  any  fixed  principles. 
In  fadt,  the  generality  of  innovators  follow  a regular 
fyftem  compofed  of  dodtrines  connedted  with  each  other, 
and  in  the  beginning,  at  leaft,  take  arms  only  to  defend 
themfelves.  The  Anabaptifts,  on  the  contrary,  as  if 
they  had  only  looked  into  the  Bible  for  the  word  of  com- 
mand to  attack,  lifted  up  the  ftandard  of  rebellion,  be- 
fore they  had  agreed  upon  a fyftem.  of  dodtrine.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  their  leaders  had  taught,  that  it  was  a 
ridiculous  and  ufelefs  practice  to  adminifter  baptifm  to 
infants,  and  averted  that  their  opinion  upon  this  point 
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vns  the  fame  as  that  of  the  primitive  church  ; but  theyBCM^K 
had  not  yet  ever  pradlifed  themfelves  this  only  article  of  .. 
faith,  which  furnilhed  a pretence  for  reparation.  The 
fpirit  of  fedition  precluded  them  from  paying  a proper  at- 
tention to  the  fchifmatic  tenets  on  which  their  divifion. 
was  founded.  To  (hake  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  church 
and  ftate,  was  their  law  and  their  faith.  To  enlift  in 
the  armies  of  the  lord,  to  join  with  the  faithful,  who 
were  to  wield  the  fword  of  Gideon,  this  was  their  de- 
vice, their  motive,  and  their  fignal  for  rallying. 

It  was  not  till  after  they  had'  carried  Ere  and  fword 
into  a great  part  of  Germany,  that  the  anabaptifts  thought 
at  laft  of  marking  and  cementing  their  confederacy  by  fome 
vifible  fign  of  ynion.  Having  been  infpired  at  firft  to  raife 
a body  of  troops,  in  1525  they  were  infpired  to  com- 
pofe  a religious  code,  and  the  following  were  the  tenets 
they  adopted. 

In  the  mixed  fyftem  of  intolerance  and  mildnefs  by 
which  they  are  guided,  the  anabaptift  church  being  the 
only  one  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  taught,  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  communicate  with  any  other. 

The  fpirit  of  the  Lord- blowing  wherefoever  it  lifteth, 
the  power  of  preaching  is  not  limited  to  one  order  of  the 
faithful,  but  is  given  to  all.  Every  one  likewife  has  the 
gift  of  prophecy. 

Every  fe<ff  which  has  not  preferved  the  community  of 
all  things  which  conftituted  the  life  and  fpirit  of  primitive 
chriftianity,  has  degenerated,  and  is  for  that  reafon  an 
impure  fociety. 

Magistrates  are  ufelefs  in  a fociety  of  the  truly  faith- 
ful, A chriftian  never  has  occafion  for  any ; nor  is  a 
chriftian  allowed  to  be  one  himfelf. 

Christians 
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BOOK  Christians  are  not  permitted  to  take  up  arms  even  in 
. Y their  own  defence*  much  lefs  is  it  lawful  for  them  to  inlift 
as  foldiers  in  mercenary  armies* 

Both  law-fuits  and  oaths  are  forbidden  the  difciples  of 
Chrift,  who  has  commanded  them  to  let  their  yea,  be 
yea,  and  their  nay,  nay. 

The  baptifm  of  infants  is  an  invention  of  the  devil 
and  of  the  pope.  The  validity  of  baptifm  depends  upon 
the  voluntary  confent  of  the  adults,  who  alone  are  able 
to  receive  it  with  a confcioufnefs  of  the  engagement  they 
take  upon  themfelves. 

Such  was  in  its  origin  the  religious  fyftem  of  the  Ana- 
baptifts.  Though  it  appears  founded  on  charity  and  mild- 
nefs,  yet  it  produced  nothing  but  violence  and  iniquity. 
The  chimerical  idea  of  an  equality  of  ftations  is  the  mcft 
dangerous  one  that  can  be  adopted  in  a civilized  fociety. 
To  preach  this  fyftem  to  the  people,  is  not  to  put  them 
in  mind  of  their  rights,  it  is  leading  them  on  to  aflafli- 
nation  and  plunder.  It  is  letting  domeftic  animals  loofe, 
and  transforming  them  into  wild  beafts.  The  mailers 
who  govern  the  people  muft  be  better  informed,  or  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  conduced  muft  be  foftened  : but 
there  is  in  fadt  no  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  a real  equality  j 
it  exifts  only  in  the  fyftem  of  equity.  Even  the  favages 
themfelves  are  not  equal,  when  once  they  are  collected 
into  hords.  They  are  only  fo,  while  they  wander  in  the 
woods*  and  then  the  man  who  fuffers  the  produce  of  his 
" chace  to  be  taken  from  him,  is  not  the  equal  of  him  who 
deprives  him  of  it.  Such  has  been  the  origin  of  all  fo- 
cieties. 

A dodtrine,  the  bafis  of  which  was  the  community  of 
goods  and  equality  of  ranks,  was  hardly  calculated  to 
find  partizans  any  where  but  among  the  poor.  The 
peafants  all  accordingly  adopted  it  with  the  more  violence 
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jin  proportion  as  the  yoke  from  which  it  delivered  them®  O^CVK 

was  more  infupportable.  The  far  greater  part,  efpecially  ^ » 

thofe  who  were  condemned  to  flavery,  rofe  up  in  arms  on 
all  Tides,  to  fupport  a dodrine,  which,  from  being  vaf- 
fais,  made  them  equal  to  their  lords.  The  apprehenficm 
of  feeing  one  of  the  firft  bands  of  fociety,  obedience  to 
the  magiftrate,  broken,  united  all  other  feds  againft 
them,  who  could  not  fubfift  without  fubordination.  ■ After 
having  carried  on  a more  obftinate  refiftance  than  could 
have  been  expected,  they  yielded  at  length  to  the  number 
of  their  enemies.  Their  fed,  notwithftanding  -it  had 
made  its  way  all  over  Germany,  and  into  a part  of  the 
north,  was  no  where  prevalent,  becaufe  it  had  been  every 
where  oppofed  and  difperfed.  It  was  but  juft  toleiated  in 
thofe  countries,  in  which  the  greateft  latitude  of  opinion 
was  allowed  j and  there  was  not  any  ftate  in  which  it 
was  able  to  fettle  a church,  authorized  by  the  civil  power. 

This  of  courfe  weakened  it,  and  from  obfcurity  it  fell 
into  contempt.  Its  only  glory  is  that  of  having,  perhaps, 
contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the.  fed  of  the  quakers. 

This  humane  and  pacific  fed  had  arifen  in  England 
amidft  the  confufions  of  a war,  which  terminated  in  a 
monarch’s  being  dragged  to  the  fcafFold  by  his  own  fub- 
jeds.  The  founder  of  it  George  Fox,  was  of  the  lower 
clafs  of  the  people  ; a man  who  had  been  formerly  a me- 
chanic, byt  whom  a fingular  and  contemplative  turn  of 
mind  had  induced  to  quit  his  profeflicn.  In  order  to 
wean  himfelf  entirely  from  all  earthly  affedions,  he  broke 
off  all  connedions  with  his  own  family  ; and  for  fear  of 
being  tempted  to  renew  them,  he  determined  to  have  no 
fixed  abode.  He  often  wandered  alor.e  in  the  woods, 
without  any  other  amufement  but  his  bible.  In  time  he 
even  learnt  to  go  without  that,  when  he  thought  he  had 
Vo l.  IV.  S acquired 
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K acquired  from  it  a degree  of  infpiration  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  apoftles  and  the  prophets. 

Then  he  began  to  think  of  making  profelytes,  which 
he  found  not  in  the  lead  difficult  in  a country  where  the 
rninds  of  all  men  were  filled  and  difturbed  with  enthufi- 
aftic  notions.  He  was,  therefore,  foon  followed  by  a 
multitude  of  difciples,  the  novelty  and  fingularity  of 
whofe  notions  upon  incomprehenfible  fubje£fs,  could  not 
fail  of  attracting  and  fafcinating  all  thofe  who  were  fond 
of  the  marvellous. 

The  firft  thing,  by  which  they  caught  the  eye,  was 
the  fimplicity  of  their  drefs,  in  which  there  was  neither 
gold  nor  filver  lace,  nor  embroidery,  nor  laces,  nor  ruffles* 
and  from  which  they  affected  to  banifh  every  thing  that 
was  fuperfluous  or  unneceffary.  They  would  not  fuffer 
either  a button  in  the  hat,  or  a plait  in  the  coat,  becaufe 
it  was  poffible  to  do  without  them.  Such  an  extraordi- 
nary contempt  for  eftablifhed  modes  reminded  thofe  who 
adopted  it,  that  it  became  them  to  be  more  virtuous  than 
the  reft  of  men,  from  whom  they  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
by  this  external  modefty. 

All  the  external  deferences  which  the  pride  and  ty- 
ranny of  mankind  exa from  thofe  who  are  unable  to  re- 
fufe  them,  were  difdained  by  the  quakers,  who  declaimed 
the  names  of  mafter  and  fervant.  They  condemned  all 
titles  as  pride  in  thofe  who  claimed  them,  and- as  mean- 
nefs  in  thofe  who  beftowed  them.  They  did  not  allow 
to  any  perfon  whatever  the  appellation  of  eminence  or 
excellence,  and  fo  far  they  might  be  in  the  right;  but 
they  refufed  to  comply  with  thofe  reciprocal  marks  of  at- 
tention which  we  call  politenefs,  and  in  this  they  were 
to  blame.  The  name  of  friend,  they  faid,  was  not  to 
be  refufed  by  one  chriftian  or  citizen  to  another,  but  the 
ceremony  of  bowing  they  confidered  as  ridiculous  and 

troubleforoe. 
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troublefome.  To  pull  off  one’s  hat  they  held  to  be  aB  O O K 

Y'  . 1 XV  JlJLi* 

want  of  refpedf  to  one’s  felf,  in  order  to  mew  it  to  others.  ^ 

They  carried  it  fo  far*  that  even  the  magiftrates  could 
not  draw  from  them  any  external  token  of  reverence  j but 
they  addreffed  both  them  and  princes^according  to  the  an- 
cient majefty  of  language,  in  the  fecond  perfon  and  in 
the  fingular  number. 

The  aufteirty  of  their  morals  ennobled  the  Angularity 
of  their  manners.  The  ufe  of  arms,  confidered  in  every 
light,  appeared  a crime  to  them.  If  it  was  to  attack,  it 
was  violating  the  laws  of  humanity,  if  to  defend  one’s 
felf,  it  was  breaking  through  thofe  of  chriftianity.  Uni- 
verfal  peace  was  the  gofpel  they  had  agreed  to  profefs. 

If  any  one  fmote  a quaker  upon  one  cheek,  he  immedi- 
ately prefented  the  other ; if  any  one  afked  him  for  his 
coat,  he  offered  his  waiftcoat  too.  Nothing  could  en- 
gage thefe  equitable  men  to  demand  more  than  the  law- 
ful price  for  their  work,  or  to  take  lefs  (than  what  they 
demanded.  An  oath  even  before  a magiftrate  and  in  a 
juft  caufe  they  deemed  to  be  a profanation  of  the  name  of 
God,  in  any  of  the  wretched  difputes  that  arife  between 
weak  and  perifhable  beings. 

The  contempt  they  had  for  the  outward  forms  of  po» 
litenefs  in  civil  life  was  changed  into  averfion  for  the 
ritual  and  ceremonial  parts  of  religion.  They  looked 
upon  churches  merely  as  the  parade  of  religion,  they 
confidered  the  fabbath  as  a pernicious  idlenefs,  and  bap- 
tifm  and  the  Lord’s  fupper  as  ridiculous  fymbols.  For  this 
reafon,  they  reje&ed  all  regular  orders  of  clergy.  Every 
one  of  the  faithful  they  imagined  received  an  immediate 
illumination  from  the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  gave  a charadfer 
far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  priefthood.  When  they  were 
affembled  together,  the  firft  perfon  who  found  himfelf 
infpired  arofe  and  imparted  the  lights  he  had  received 
S 2 from 
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BXVmK  ^r°m  ^eaven‘  Even  women  were  often  favoured  with  this 

v v ' gift  of  fpeech  which  they  called  the  gift  of  prophecy; 

fometimes  many  of  thefe  holy  brethren  fpoke  at  the  fame 
time;  but  much  more  frequently  a profound  filence  pre- 
vailed in  their  aflemblies. 

The  enthufiafm  occafioned  both  by  their  meditations 
and  difcourfes,  excited  fuch  a degree  of  fenftbility  in  the 
nervous  fyftem,  that  it  threw  them  into  convulfions,  for 
which  reafon  they  were  called  quakers.  To  have  cured 
thefe  people  in  procefs  of  time  of  their ' folly,  nothing 
more  was  requifite  than  to  turn  it  into  ridicule;  but  in- 
Read  of  this,  perfecution  contributed  to  make  it  more  ge- 
neral. \\  hilft  every  other  new  fed!  met  with  encourage- 
ment, this  was  expofed  to  every  kind  of  puni/hment,  im- 
prifonments,  whippings,  pillories,  mad-houfes,  nothing 
was  thought  too  terrible  for  bigots,  whofe  only  crime  was 
that  of  wanting  to  be  virtuous  and  reafonable  over  much. 
The  conflancy  with  which  they  bore  their  fufferings,  at 
firffc  excited  companion  and  afterwards  admiration  for 
them.  Even  Cromwel,  who  had  been  one  of  their  raofl 
violent  enemies,  becaufethey  ufed  to  infinuate  themfelves 
into  his  camps,  and  difeourage  his  foldiers  from  their  pro- 
feffion,  gave  them  public  marks  of  his  efieem.  His  po- 
licy exerted  itfelf  in  endeavouring  to  draw  them  into  his 
party,  in  order  to  conciliate  himfelf  a higher  degree  of 
refpea  and  confideration,  but  they  either  eluded  his  in- 
vitations or  rejeaed  them,  and  he  afterwards  confefled 
that  this  was  the  only  religion  in  which  his  guineas  had 
taken  no  effea. 

Amongst  the  fevcral  perfons  who  caft  a temporary 
luftre  on  the  fea,  the  only  one  who  deferves  to  be  re- 
membered by  pofterity,  is  William  Penn.  He  was  the 
fon  of  an  admiral,  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be 
equally  diftinguifhed  by  Cromwel  and  the  two  Sceuarts, 

who 
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who  held  the  reins  of  government  after  him.  This  able 
feaman,  more  fupple  and  more  infinuating  than  men  com-  —v—'j 
monly  are  in  his  profeffion,  had  made  confiderable  ad- 
vances to  government  in  the  different  expeditions  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged.  The  misfortunes  of  the 
times  had  not  fuffered  them  to  be  repaid  during  his  life, 
and  as  affairs  were  not  in  a better  fitustion  at  his  death, 
it  was  propofed  to  his  fon,  that  inftead  of  money,  he 
fbould  accept  of  an  immenfe  territory  in  America.  It 
was  a country,  which  though  long  fince  difcovered  and 
furrounded  by  Engbfh  colonies,  had  always  been  neg- 
le&ed.  The  love  of  humanity  made  him  accept  with 
pleafure  this  kind  of  patrimony,  which  was'  ceded  to  him 
aim  off  as  a fovereignty,  and  he  determined  to  make  it  the 
abode  of  virtue,  and  the  afylum  of  the  unfortunate. 

With  this  generous  defign,  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1 68 1,  he  let  fail  for  his  new  pofleffions,  which  from  that 
time  took  the  name  of  Penfylvania.  All  the  quakers 
were  defirous  to  follow  him,  in  order  to  avoid  the  per- 
fection raifed  againft  them  by  the  clergy,  on  account  of 
their  not  complying  with  the  tithes  and  other  ecciefiafti- 
cal  fees ; but  his  prudence  engaged  him  to  take  over  m 
more  than  two  thoufand. 

His  arrival  in  the  new  world  was  finalized  by  an  ad  Upon  what 
of  equity  which  made  his  perfon  and  principles  equally 
beloved.  Not  thoroughly  fatisfied  with  the  right  given  «ia  waj 
him  to  his  extenfive  territory,  by  the  ceffion  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  minifter,  he  determined  to  make  it  his  own  property 
by  purchaftng  it  of  the  natives.  The  . price  he  gave  to 
the  favages  is  not  known  ; but  though  fome  people  accufe 
them  of  ftupidity  for  confenting  to  part  with  what  they 
never  ought  to  have  alienated  upon  any  terms ; yet  Penn 
is  not  lefs  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having  given  an  ex- 
ample of  moderation  and  juftice  in  America,  never  fo 
S 3 much 
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much  as  thought  of  before  by  the  Europeans.  He 
made  his  acquifition  as  valid  as  he  could,  and  by  the 
ufe  he  made  of  it  he  fupplied  any  deficiency  there 
might  be  in  the  legality  of  his  title.  The  Ameri- 
cans conceived  as  great  an  affection  for  his  colony,  as 
they  had  conceived  an  averfion  for  all  thofe  which  had 
been  founded  in  their  neighbourhood  without  their  con- 
fent.  From  that  time  there  arofe  a mutual  confidence 
between  the  two  people,  founded  upon  good  faith,  which 
nothing  has  ever  been  able  to  fhake. 


Penn’s  humanity  could  not  be  confined  to  the  favages 
only,  it  extended  itfelf  to  all  thofe  who  were  defirous  of 
Jiving  mnder  his  laws.  Senfible  that  the  happinefs  of 
the  people  depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  legifiation,  he 
founded  his  upon  thofe  two  firft  principles  of  public  fplen- 
dor  and  private  felicity,  liberty  and  property.  Here  it 
is  that  the  mind  refts  with  pleafure  upon  modern  hiftory, 
and  feels  feme  kind  of  compenfation  for  the  difguft,  hor- 
ror, or  melancholy,  which  the  whole  of  it,  but  parti- 
cularly the  account  of  the  European  fettlements  in  Ame- 
rica infpires.  Hitherto  we  have  only  feen  thefe  Barbari- 
ans fpreading  depopulation  before  they  took  pofleffion, 
and  laying  every  thing  wafte  before  they  cultivated.  It  is 
time  to  obferve  the  feeds  of  reafon,  happinefs  and  hu- 
manity fovvn  and  fpringing  up  amidft  the  ruin  of  an  he- 
mifphere,  which  ftill  reaks  with  the  blood  of  all  its  peo- 
ple, civilized  as  well  as  favage. 

This  virtuous  legiflator  made  toleration  the  bafis  of  his 
fociety.  He  admitted  every  man  who  acknowledged  a 
God  to  the  rights  of  a citizen,  and  made  every  chriftian 
eligible  to  Rate-employments.  But  he  left  every  one  at 
liberty  to  invoke  the  fupreme  being  as  he  thought  proper, 
and  neither  eftablifhed  a reigning  church  in  Penfylvania, 
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nor  exacted  contributions  for  building  places  of  puMicB^OK 

worfhip,  nor  compelled  any  perfons  to  attend  them.  < „ » 

Jealous  of  immortalizing  his  nama,  he  veiled  in  his 
family  the  right  of  nominating  the  chief  governor  of  the 
colony  ; but  he  ordained  that  no  profits  Ihould  be  annexed 
to  his  employment,  except  fuch  as  were  voluntarily 
granted ; and  that  he  fhould  have  no  authority  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  deputies  of  the  people.  All  the 
citizens  who  had  an  intereft  in  the  law,  by  having  one 
in  the  circumftance  the  law  was  intended  to  regulate, 

-were  to  be  electors  and  might  be  chofen.  To  avoid  as 
much  as  pofiible  every  kind  of  corruption,  it  was  ordain- 
ed that  the  reprefentatives  fhould  be  chofen  by  fuffrages 
privately  given.  To  eflablilh  a law  of  plurality  of  voices 
was  lufficient  ; but  a majority  of  two  thirds  was  neceffary 
to  fettle  a tax.  Such  a tax  as  this  was  certainly  more 
like  a free  gift  than  a fubiidy  demanded  by  government  ; 
but  was  it  pofiible  to  grant  lefs  indulgences  to  men  who 
were  come  fo  far  in  fearch  of  peace  ? 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  that  real  philofopher  Penn. 

He  gave  a thoufand  acres  to  all  thofe  who  could  afford  to 
pay  430  livres^ttfj  for  them.  Every  one  who  could  not, 
obtained  for  himfelf,  his  wife,  each  of  his  children  above 
fixteen  years  old,  and  each  of  his  fervants  fifty  acres  of 
land,  for  the  annual  quit-rent  of  one  fol,  ten  deniers 
and  a half  (x)  per  acre. 

To  fix  thefe  properties  for  ever  he  eftablifhed  tribunals 
to  protea  the  laws  made  for  the  prefervation  of  property. 

But  it  is  not  proteding  the  property  of  lands  to  make 
thofe  who  are  in  poflefiion  of  them  purchafe  the  law  that 
fecures  them : for  in  that  cafe  one  is  obliged  to  give  away 
part  of  one’s  property  in  order  to  fecure  the  refi: ; and 
law,  in  procefs  of  time,  exhaufts  the  very  treafures  it 
S 4 fhould 

(*)  About  one  penny. 
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k=«— v— ^ ^eft  any  perions  fhould  be  found  whofe  intereft  it  might 
be  to  encourage  or  prolong  law-fuits,  he  forbad  under 
very  ftndt  penalties  all  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  to  receive  any  falary  or  gratifica- 
tion whatfoevcr.  And  further,  every  diftrid  was  obliged 
to  chufe  three  arbitrators,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  en- 
deavour to  prevent,  and  make  up  any  difputes  that  might 
happen,  before  they  were  carried  into  a court  of  juftice. 

This  attention  to  prevent  law-fuits  fprang  from  the 
defire  of  preventing  crimes.  All  the  laws,  that  they 
might  have  no  vices  to  punifh,  were  diretfed  to  put  a 
ftop  to  them  even  in  their  very  fources,  poverty  and  idle- 
nefs.  It  was  enadted  that  every  child  above  twelve  years 
old,  fhould  be  obliged  to  learn  a profeflioni  let  his  con- 
dition be  what  it  would.  This  regulation  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  fecured  the  poor  man  a fubfiftence,  furnifhed 
the  rich  man  with  a refource  againft  every  reverfe  of  for- 
tune, preferred  the  natural  equality  of  mankind,  by  re- 
calling to  every  man’s  remembrance  his  original  deftina- 
tion,  which  is  that  of  labour,  either  of  the  mind  or  of 
the  body. 

Such  primary  inftitutions  would  be  neceflarily  pro- 
du&ive  of  an  excellent  legiflation  ; and  accordingly  the 
advantages  of  that  eftablifhed  by  Penn,  manifefted  itfelf 
in  the  rapid  and  continued  profperity  of  Pen  fy  Ivan  ia, 
which,  without  either  wars,  or  conquefts,  or  ftruggles* 
or  any  of  thofe  revolutions  which  attradf  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar,  foon  became  an  objedi  fit  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  univerfe.  Its  neighbours,  notwithftanding 
their  favage  ftate,  were  foftened  by  the  fweetnefs  of  its 
manners,  and  diftant  nations,  notwithftanding  their  cor- 
ruption, paid  homage  to  its  virtues.  All  were  delighted 
to  fee  thofe  heroic  days  of  antiquity  realized,  which  Eu- 
ropean 
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ropean  manners  and  laws  had  long  taught  every  one  to 
confider  as  entirely  fabulous.  — -v— - f 

PensYLVANIA  is  defended  to  the  eaft  by  the  ocean,  t0Qf0pPeenfy^ 
the  north  by  New  York  and  New  Jerfey,  to  the  fouth  vania. 
by  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  the  Weft  by  the  Indians; 
on  all  Tides  by  friends,,  and  within  itfelf  by  the  virtue  of 
its  inhabitants.  Its  coafts,  which  are  at  nrft  very  nar- 
row, extend  gradually  to  120  miles,  and  the  breadth  of 
it,  which  has  no  other  limits  than  its  population  and 
culture,  already  comprehends  145  miles.  The  Iky  of 
the  colony  is  pure  and  ferene,  the  climate  very  wbolefome 
of  itfelf,  has  been  ftill  rendered  more  fo  by  cultivation, 
the  waters  equally  falubrious  and  clear,  always  flow  upon 
a bed  of  rock  or  fand  ; the  year  is  tempered  by  the  re- 
gular return  of  the  feafons.  Winter,  which  begins  in 
the  month  of  January,  lafts  till  the  end  a March.  As 
it  is  feldom  accompanied  with  clouds  or  fogs,  the  cold  is, 
generally  fpeaking,  moderate  ; fometimes,  however,  {harp 
enough  to  freeze  the  largeft  rivers  in  one  night.  This 
revolution,  which  is  as-Ihort  as  it  is  fudden,  is  occafloned 
by  the  north-weft  winds,  which  blow  from  the  moun- 
tains and  lakes  of  Canada.  The  fpring  is  uftiered  in  by 
foft  rains  and  by  a gentle  heat,  which  increafes  gradually 
till  the  end  of  June.  The  heats  of  the  dog-days  would 
be  infupportable  were  it  not  for  the  refrefhing  breezes  of 
the  fouth-weft  wind;  but  this  fuccour,  though  pretty 
conftant,  fometimes  expofes  them  to  hurricanes  that  blow 
down  whole  forefts,  and  tear  up  trees  by  the  roots,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tea,  where  they  are 
moft  violent..  The  three  autumnal  months  are  com- 
monly attended  with  no  other  inconvenience  but  that  of 
being  too  rainy. 

Though  the  country  is  unequal,  it  is  not  lefs  fertile. 

The  foil  in  fome  places  confifts  of  a yellow  black  (and. 
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> ^ i upon  a ftony  bottom  ; generally  fpeaking,  it  is  a rich 

earth,  particularly  between  the  rivulets,  which  interfer- 
ing it  in  all  diredions,  contribute  more  to  the  fertility  of 
the  country  than  navigable  rivers  would. 

When  the  Europeans  firft  came  into  the  country, 
they  found  nothing  in  it  but  wood  for  building  and  iron 
mines.  In  procefs  of  time,  by  cutting  down  the  trees, 
and  clearing  the  ground,  they  covered  it  with  innume- 
rable herds,  with  a great  variety  of  fruits,  with  planta- 
tions of  flax  and  hemp,  with  many  kinds  of  vegetables, 
with  every  fort  of  grain,  and  efpecially  with  rye  and 
maize ; which  a happy  experience  had  (hewn  to  be  par- 
ticularly proper  to  the  climate.  Cultivation  was  carried 
on  in  all  parts  with  fuch  vigour  and  fuccefs  as  excited 
the  aftonifhment  of  all  nations. 

From  whence  could  arife  this  extraordinary  profpe- 
rity  ? From  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  have 
attraded  the  Swedes,  Dutch,  French,  and  particularly 
fome  laborious  Germans  into  that  country.  It  has  been 
the  joint  work  of  Quakers,  Anabaptifts,  church  of  Eng- 
land-men,  Method ifts,  Prefbyterians,  Moravians,  Lu- 
therans and  Catholics. 

Among  the  numerous  feds  which  abound  in  this 
country,  a very  diftinguifhed  one  is  that  of  the  Dumplers. 
It  was  founded  by  a German,  who,  difgufted  of  the 
world,  retired  to  an  agreeable  folitude  within  fifty  miles 
of  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  be  more  at  liberty  to  give 
himfelf  up  to  contemplation.  Curiofity  brought  feveral. 
of  his  countrymen  to  vifit  his  retreat,  and  by  degrees 
his  pious,  Ample  and  peaceable  manners  induced  them  to 
fettle  near  him,  and  they  all  formed  a little  colony  which 
they  called  Euphrates,  in  allufion  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
ufed  to  fing  pfalms  on  the  borders  of  that  river. 


This 
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This  little  city  forms  a triangle,  the  outfides  of  which  BO^OK 
are  bordered  with  mulberry  and  apple-trees,  planted  with  , ^ , 

regularity.  Tn  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a very  large 
orchard,  and  between  the  orchard  and  thefe  ranges  of 
trees  are  houfes,  built  of  wood,  three  {lories  high,  where 
every  Dumpier  is  left  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  his  me- 
ditations without  difturbance.  Thefe  contemplative  men 
do  not  amount  to  above  five  hundred  in  all  their  terri- 
tory is  about  250  acres  in  extent,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  marked  by  a river,  a piece  of  ftagnated  water, 
and  a mountain  covered  with  trees. 

The  men  and  women  live  in  feparate  quarters  of  the 
city.  They  never  fee  each  other  but  at  places  of  wor- 
fhip,  nor  are  there  any  affemblies  of  any  kind  but  for 
public  bufinefs.  Their  life  is  taken  up  in  labour,  prayer 
and  fieep.  Twice  every  day  and  night  they  are  called 
forth  from  their  cells  to  attend  divine  fervice.  Like  the 
Methodifts  and  Quakers  every  individual  among  them 
poffeffes  the  right  of  preaching  when  he  thinks  himfelf 
infpired.  The  favourite  fubjeds  on  which  they  love  to 
difcourfe  in  their  affemblies,  are  humility,  temperance, 
chaftity,  and  the  other  chriilian  virtues.  They  never 
violate  the  reft  of  the  Sabbath,  which  is  fo  much  the 
delight  of  laborious  as  well  as  idle  men.  T hey  admit  a 
hell  and  a paradife  ; but  reject  the  eternity  of  future  pu- 
nifhments.  The  dodrine  of  original  fin  is  with  them 
an  impious  blafphemy  which  they  abhor,  and  in  general 
every  tenet  cruel  to  man  appears  to  them  injurious  to  the 
divinity.  As  they  do  not  allow  merit  to  any  but  volun- 
tary works,  thev  only  adminifter  baptifm  to  the  adult. 

At  the  fame  time  they  think  baptifm  fo  effentially  ne- 
ceffary  to  falvation,  that  they  imagine  the  fouls  of  chri- 
ftians  in  another  world  are  employed  in  converting  thofe 
who  have  not  died  under  the  law  of  the  gofpel. 


Still 
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EXVinK  STILL  m°re  dirinterefted  than  the  Quakers,  they  never 

■ v > allow  themfelves  any  law-fuits.  One  may  cheat,  rob 

and  abufe  them  without  ever  being  expofed  to  any  retalia- 
tion, or  even  any  complaint  from  them.  Religion  has 
the  fame  effea  on  them  that  philofophy  had  upon  the 
Stoics  ; it  makes  them  infenfible  to  every  kind  of  infult. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  their  drefs.  In  winter, 
it  is  made  of  along  white  gown,  from  w’hence  there 
hangs  a hood,  to  ferve  inftead  of  a hat,  a coarfe  fhirt, 
thick  fhoes,  and  very  wide  breeches.  There  is  no  great 
difference  in  fummer,  only  that  linen  is  ufed  inftead  of 
woollen.  The  women  are  dreffed  much  like  the  men, 
except  the  breeches. 

Their  common  food  is  only  vegetable,  not  becaufe  it 
is  unlawful  to  make  ufe  of  any  other,  but  becaufe  that 
kind  of  abftinence  is  looked  upon  as  more  conformable 
to  the  fpirit  of  chriftianity  which  has  an  averfion  for 
blood.  Each  individual  follows  with  chearfulnefs  the 
branch  of  bufinefs  allotted  to  him.  The  produce  of  all 
their  labours  is  depoftted  into  a common  ftock,  in  order  to 
fupply  the  neceftities  of  every  one.  Befides  the  cultiva- 
tion, manufadures,  and  all  the  arts  neceffary  to  the  little 
fociety,  which  are  thus  produced  by  united  induftry,  it 
affords  a fuperfluous  part  for  exchanges  proportioned  to 
the  population. 

Though  the  two  fexes  live  feparate  at  Euphrates,  the 
Dum piers  do  not  on  that  account  foolifhly  renounce  ma- 
trimony. But  thofe  who  find  themfelves  difpofed  to  it 
leave  the  city,  and  form  an  eftablifhment  in  the  country, 
which  is  fupported  at  the  public  expence.  They  repay 
this  by  the  produce  of  their  labours,  which  is  all  thrown 
into  the  public  treafury,  and  their  children  are  fent  to 
be  educated  in  the  mother  country.  Without  this  wife 
privilege,  the  Dumplers  would  be  nothing  more  than 

monksj 
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monks,  and  in  procefs  of  time  would  become  either  fa-  B 
vages  or  libertines 

What  is  moft  edifying  and  at  the  fame  time  rr.oft  ex- 
traordinary is,  the  harmony  that  fubfifts  between  all  the 
fedts  eftabiifned  in  Fenfylvania,  notwithftanding  the  dif- 
ference of  their  religious  opinions.  Though  they  are 
not  all  of  the  fame  church,  they  all  love  and  cherifti  one 
another  as  children  of  the  fame  father.  They  have  al- 
ways continued  to  live  like  brothers,  becaufe  they  had 
the  liberty  of  thinking  as  men.  It  is  to  this  delightful 
harmony  that  it  muft  attribute  more  particularly  the  ra- 
pid progrefs  of  the  colony. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1766  its  population 
amounted  to  150,000  white  people.  The  number  muft 
have  been  confiderably  increafed  from  that  period,  fince 
it  is  doubled  every  fifteen  years,  according  to  Mr. 
Franklin’s  calculations.  There  were  ftill  thirty  thoufand 
blacks  in  the  province,  who  met  with  lefs  ill-ufage  in 
this  province  than  in  the  others,  but  who  were  ftill  ex- 
ceedingly unhappy.  A circumftance,  however,  not  ea- 
fily  believed  is,  that  the  fubje&ion  of  the  negroes  has  not 
corrupted  the  morals  of  their  matters  ; their  manners  are 
ftill  pure,  and  even  auftere,  in  Penfylvania.  Is  this  fin- 
gular  advantage  .to  be  afcribed  to  the  climate,  the  laws, 
the  religion,  the  emulation  conftantly  fubllfting  between 
the  different  fe<fts,  or  to  fome  other  particular  caufe  ? 
Let  the  reader  determine  this  queftion. 

The  Penfylvanians  are  in  general  well  made,  and  their 
women  of  an  agreeable  figure.  As  they  fooner  become 
mothers  than  in  Europe,  they  fooner  ceafe  breeding.  If 
the  heat  of  the  climate  feems  on  the  one  hand  to  haften 
the  operations  of  nature,  its  inconftancy  weakens  them 
on  the  other.  There  is  no  place  where  the  temperature 
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t v-  ‘ i five  or  fix  times  in  the  fame  day. 

As  however  thefe  varieties  neither  have  any  dangerous 
influence  upon  the  vegetables,  nor  deftroy  the  harvefts, 
there  is  a conftant.  plenty,  and  an  univerfal  appearance  of 
cafe.  The  oeconomy  which  is  fo  particularly  attended  to 
in  Penfylvania  does  not  prevent  both  fexes  from  being 
well  cloathed ; and  their  food  is  ftill  preferable  in  its  kind 
to  their  clothing.  The  families,  whofe  circumftances  are 
the  leaft  eafy,  have  all  of  them  bread,  meat,  cyder,  beer 
and  rum.  A very  great  number  are  able  to  afford  to 
drink  conftantly  French  and  Spanifh  wines,  punch,  and 
even  liquors  of  a higher  price.  The  abufe  of  thefe  ftrong 
drinks  is  lefs  frequent  than  in  other  places,  but  is  not 
without  example. 

The  pleafing  view  of  this  abundance  is  never  difturbed 
by  the  melancholy  fight  of  poverty.  There  are  no 
poor  in  all  Penfylvania.  All  thofe  whofe  birth  or  fortune 
have  left  them  without  refources,  are  fuitably  provided 
for  out  of  the  public  treafury.  The  fpirit  of  benevolence 
is  carried  ftill  further,  and  is  extended  even' to  the  moft 
engaging  hofpitality.  A traveller  is  welcome  to  ftop  in 
any  place,  without  the  apprehenfions  of  giving  the  leaft 
uneafy  fenfation,  except  that  of  regret  for  his  departure. 

The  happinefs  of  the  colony  is  not  difturbed  by  the 
oppreffive  burden  of  taxes.  In  1766,  they  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  280,140  livres^(y)  Moft  of  them,  even  thofe 
that  were  defigned  to  repair  the  damages  of  war,  were 
to  ceafe  in  1722.  If  the  people  did  not  experience  this 
alleviation  at  that  period,  it  was  owing  to  the  irruptions 
of  the  favages,  which  had  occafioned  extraordinary  ex- 
pences.  This  trifling  inconvenience  would  not  have  been 
attended  to,  if  Penns  family  could  have  been  prevailed 
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upon  to  contribute  to  the  public  expences,  in  proportion  BOOK 
to  the  revenue  they  obtain  from  the  province  : a circum-  ^ 
fiance  required  by  the  inhabitants,  and  which  in  equity 
they  ought  to  have  complied  with. 

The  Penfylvanians,  happy  pofieflors,  and  peaceable 
tenants  of  a country  that  ufually  renders  them  twenty  or 
thirty  fold  for  whatever  they  lay  out  upon  it,  are  not  re- 
ftrained  by  fear  from  the  propagation  of  their  fpecies. 

There  is  hardly  an  unmarried  perfon  to  be  met  with  in 
the  country.  Marriage  is  only  the  more  happy  and  the 
more  reverenced  for  it  ; the  freedom  as  well  as  the  fandlity 
of  it  depends  upon  the  choice  of  the  parties : they  chufe 
the  lawyer  and  the  prieft  rather  as  witnefies,  than  mi- 
nifters  of  the  engagement.  Whenever  two  lovers  meet 
with  any  oppofition,  they  go  off"  on  horfeback.  together, 
the  man  gets  behind  his  miftrefs,  and  in  this  fituation  they 
prefent  themfelves  before  the  magiftrate,  where  the  girl 
declares  fhe  has  run  away  with  her  lover,  and  that  they 
are  come  to  be  married.  So  folemn  an  avowal  cannot  be 
rejected,  nor  has  any  perfon  a right  to  give  them  any  mo- 
leftation.  In  all  other  cafes,  paternal  authority  is  ex- 
cefiive.  The  head  of  a family,  whofe  affairs  are  in- 
volved, is  allowed  to  engage  his  children  to  his  creditors} 
a punifhment  one  fhould  imagine  very  fufficient  to  induce 
a fond  father  to  attend  to  his  .affairs.  A man  grown  up 
acquits  in  one  year’s  fervice  a debt  of  U2livres,  io 
fols  :(z)  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  obliged 
to  ferve  till  they  are  one  and  twenty,  to  pay  135  livres.(tf) 

This  is  an  image  of  the  old  patriarchal  manners  of  the 
eaft. 

Though  there  are  feveral  villages  and  even  fome  cities 
in  the  colony,  moft  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  faid  to  live 
feparately,  as  it  were,  within  their  families.  Every  pro- 
prietor 

(«)  4A  x8j,  id,  farthing,  (a)  5/.  18 s.  id,  halfpenny. 
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prietor  of  land  has  his  houfe  in  the  midftof  a large  plan- 


tation entirely  furrounded  with  quickfet  hedges.  Of 
courfe  each  parifh  is  near  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference. This  diftance  of  the  churches  makes  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  have  little  efredt,  and  frill  lefs  in- 
fluence. Children  are  not  baptized  till  a few  months, 
and  fometimes  not  till  a year  or  two  after  their  birth. 

All  the  pomp  of  religion  feerr.s  referved  for  the  laft 
honours  man  receives  before  he  is  fhut  up  in  the  grave  for 
ever.  As  foon  as  any  one  is  dead  in  the  country,  the 
neared  neighbours  have  notice  given  them  of  the  day  of 
burial.  Thefe  fpread  it  in  the  habitations  next  to  theirs, 
and  within  a few  hours  the  news  is  thus  conveyed  to  a 
diftance.  Every  family  fends  at  leaft  one  perfon  to  at- 
tend the  funeral.  As  they  come  in  they  are  prefented 
with  punch  and  cake.  When  the  aflembly  is  complete, 
the  corpfe  is  carried  to  the  burying  ground  belonging  to 
his  feet,  or  if  that  fhould  be  at  too  great  a diftance,  into 
one  of  the  fields  belonging  to  the  family.  There  is  ge- 
nerally a train  of  four  or  five  hundred  perfons  on  horfe- 
back,  who  obferve  a continual  lilence,  and  have  all  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  fuited  to  the  melancholy  nature  of  the 
ceremony.  One  fingular  circumftance  is,  that  the  Pen- 
fylvanians  who  are  the  greateft  enemies  to  parade  during 
their  lives,  feem  to  forget  this  charadler  of  medefty  at 
their  deaths.  They  all  are  defirous  that  the  poor  remains 
of  their  fhort  lives  fhould  be  attended  with  a funeral  pomp 
fuited  to  their  rank  or  fortune. 


It  is  a general  obfervation  that  plain  and  virtuous  na- 
tions, even  favage  and  poor  ones,  are  remarkably  attach- 
ed to  the  care  of  their  burials.  The  reafon  of  it  is,  that 
they  look  upon  thefe  laft:  honours  as  duties  of  the  fur- 
vivors,  and  the  duties  themfelves  as  fo  many  diftindt 
proofs  of  that  principle  of  love,  which  is  very  ftrong  in 
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private  families  whil'ft  they  are  in  a Hate  nearefl:  to  that  BOOK 
r . • XVIII. 

of  nature.  It  is  not  the  dying  man  himfelf  who  exadts,  ^ ‘ . 

thefe  honours,  it  is  his  parents,  his  wife,  his  children, 
who  voluntarily  pay  them  to  the  afhes  of  a hufband  and 
father,  that  has  deferved  to  be  lamented.  Thefe  cere- 
monies have  always  more  numerous  attendants  jn  fmall 
focieties  than  in  larger  ones,  becaufe  though  there  are 
fewer  families  upon  the  whole,  the  number  of  individuals 
there  is  much  larger,  and  all  the  ties  that  connedi  them 
with  each  other  are  much  ftronger.  This  kind  of  inti- 
mate union  has  been  the  reafon  why  fo  many  fmall  na- 
tions have  overcome  larger  ones ; it  drove  Xerxes  and 
the  Perfians  out  of  Greece,  and  it  will  feme  time  or  other 
expel  the  French  out  of  Corfica. 

But  from  whence  does  Penfylvania  draw  the  materials 
for  her  own  confumption,  and  In  what  manner  does  Hie 
contrive  to  be  abundantly  furnilhed  with  them?  With 
the  flax  and  hemp,  that  is  produced  at  home,  and  the 
cotton  fhe  procures  from  South  America,  (he  fabricates  a 
great  quantity  of  ordinary  linens  j and  with  the  wool  that 
comes  from  Europe  (he  manufa&ures  many  coarfe  cloths. 
Whatever  her  own  induftry  is  not  able  to  furnilh,  {he 
purchafes  with  the  produce  of  her  territory.  Her  {hips 
carry  over  to  the  Englilh,  French,  Dutch  and  Danifli 
iflands,  bifcuit,  flour,  butter,  cheefe,  tallow,  vegetables, 
fruits,  fait  meat,  cyder,  beer,  and  all  forts  of  wood  for 
building.  The  cotton,  fugar,  coffee,  brandy  and  money 
they  receive  in  exchange,  are  fo  many  materials  for  a 
frefh  commerce  with  the  mother  country,  and  with  other 
European  nations  as  well  as  with  other  colonies.  The 
Azores,  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
open  an  advantageous  market  to  the  corn  and  wood  of 
Penfylvania,  which  they  purchafe  with  wine  and  piaftres. 

The  mother  country  receives  from  Penfylvania  iron,  flax, 
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i- "...  returns  thread,  wool,  fine  cloths,  tea,  Irifh  and  India 

linens,  hard -ware,  and  other  articles  of  luxury  or  ne- 
ceftky.  As  thefe,  however,  amount  to  a much  greater 
fum  than  what  it  buys,  England  may  be  confidered  as  a 
gulph  in  which  all  the  metals  Penfylvania  has  drawn  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  world  are  funk,  again.  In  1723, 
England  fent  over  goods  to  Penfylvania  only  to  the  value 
of  250,000  livres;(£)  at  prefent  fhe  furnifhes  to  the 
amount  of  10, 000, 000. (c)  This  fum  is  too  confiderable 
for  the  colonifts  to  be  able  to  pay  it,  even  in  depriving 
themfelves  of  all  the  gold  they  draw  from  other  markets  j 
and  this  inability  muft  continue  as  long  as  the  improve-, 
ment  of  their  cultures  fhall  require  mere  confiderable  ad- 
vances than  their  produce  yields.  Other  colonies  which 
enjoy  almoft  exclufively  feme  branches  of  trade,  fuch  as 
rice,  tobacco  and  indigo,  muft  have  grown  rich  very 
rapidly.  Penfylvania  whofe  riches  are  founded  on  agri- 
culture and  the  increafe  of  her  flocks,  will  acquire  them 
more  gradually  ; but  her  profperity  will  be  fixed  upon  a 
more  firm  and  permanent  bafts. 

If  any  circurnftance  can  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  co- 
lony, it  muft  be  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  plan- 
tations are  formed.  Penn’s  family,  who  are  the  propri- 
etors of  all  the  landsj  grant  them  indifcriminately  in  all 
parts,  and  in  as  large  a proportion  as  they  are  required, 
provided  they  are  paid  fifty  crowns [d)  for  each  hundred 
acres,  and  that  the  purchafers  agree  to  give  an  annual 
rent  of  about  one  fol.(<?)  The  confequence  of  this  is, 
that  the  province  wants  that  fort  of  conne&ion  which  is 
necdTary  in  all  things,  and  that  the  fcattered  inhabitants 

eafiiy 
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eafily  become  the  prey  of  the  moll  infignificant  enemy  & O O K 
that  will  venture  to  attack  them.  tXV^‘  , 

The  habitations  are  cjeared  in  different  ways  in  the 
colony.  Sometimes  a huntfman  will  fettle  in  the  midft 
of  a foreft,  or  quite  clofe  to  it.  His  neareft  neighbours 
afiift  him  in  cutting  down,  trees,  and  heaping  them  up 
one  over  another  : and  this  conftitutes  a houfe.  Around 
this  fpot  he  cultivates,  without  any  affifiance,  a garden 
or  a field,  fufficient  to  fubfift  himfelf  and  his,  family. 

A few  years  after  the  firft  labours  were  finiftied,  fome 
more  active  and  richer  men  arrived  from  the  mother 
country.  They  paid  the  huntfman  for  his  pains,  and 
agreed  with  the  proprietors  of  the  provinces  for  fome 
lands  that  have  not  yet  been  paid  for.  They  built  more 
commodious  habitations,  and  cleared  a greater  extent  of 
territory. 

At  length  fome  Germans,  who  came  into  the  new 
world  from  inclination,  or  were  driven  into  it  by  per- 
fecution,  completed  thefe  fettlements  that  were  as  yet 
unfinifhed.  The  firft  and  fecond  order  of  planters  re- 
moved their  induftry  into  other  parts,  with  a more  con- 
fiderable  ftock  for  carrying  on  their  cultures  than  they  ' 
had  at  firft. 


The  annual  exports  of  Penfylvania  may  be  valued  at 
25,000  tons.  It  receives  four  hundred  fhips,  and  fits  out 
about  an  equal  number.  They  all  or  almoft  all  come 
into  Philadelphia,  which  is  the  capital,  from  whence  they 
are  alfo  difpatched. 

This  famous  city,  whofe  very  name  recalls  every  hu- 
mane feeling,  is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Delaware 
and  the  Schuylkill,  about  120  miles  from  the  fea.  Penn, 
who  deftined  it  for  the  metropolis  of  a great  empire,  de- 
figned  it  to  be  one  mile  in  breadth,  and  two  in  length 
between  the  rivers,  but  its  population  has  proved  infuffi- 
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» ‘ _ ^ ' -built  only  upon  the  banks  of  the  Delaware;  but  without 

giving  up  the  ideas  of  the  legiflator,  or  deviating  from 
his  plan.  Thefe  precautions  are  highly  proper:  Phi- 
ladelphia muft  become  the  moft  confiderable  city  of 
America,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  that  the  colony  fhould 
not  improve  greatly,  and  its  productions  muflpafs  through 
the  harbour  of  the  capital  before  they  arrive  at  the  fea. 
The  flreets  of  Philadelphia,  which  are  all  regular,  are 
in  general  fifty  feet  broad  ; the  two  principal  ones  are  a 
hundred.  On  each  fide  of  them,  there  are  foot-paths* 
guarded  by  polls,  placed  at  different  diflances.  The 
houfes, -each  of  which  has  its  garden  and  orchard,  are 
commonly  two  (lories  high,  and  are  built  either  of  brick, 
or  of  a kind  of  foft  (lone,  which  grows  hard  by  being 
expofed  to  the  air.  Till  very  lately  the  walls  had  but 
little  thicknefs,  becaufe  they  were  only  to  be  covered  with 
a very  light  kind  of  wood.  Since  the  difcovery  of  (late 
quarries,  the  walls  have  acquired  a folidity  proportioned 
to  the  weight  of  the  new  roofs.  The  prefent  buildings 
have  received  an  additional  decoration  from  a kind  of 
marble  of  different  colours,  which  is  found  about  a mile 
out  of  the  town.  Of  this  they  make  tables,  chimney- 
pieces,  and  other  houfhold  furniture  ; befides  which  it  is 
become  a pretty  confiderable  objedl  of  commerce  with 
the  greatefl:  part  of  America. 

These  valuable  materials  could  not  have  been  com- 
monly found  in  the  houfes,  if  they  had  not  been  lavifhed 
in  the  churches.  Every  fed  has  its  own  church,  and 
fome  of  them  have  feveral. 

The  town  houfe  is  a building  held  in  as  much  vene- 
ration, though  not  fn  much  frequented  as  the  churches. 
It  is  conflruded  in  the  mofl  fumptuous  magnificence.  It 
is  there  that  the  legiflators  of  the  colony  affemble  every 

year. 
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year,  and  more  frequently  if  necefiary,  to  fettle  every 
thing  relative  to  public  bufinefs  ; the  whole  of  which  is 
fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  the  nation  in  the  perfons 
of  its  reprefentatives.  Next  to  the  town  houfe  is  a moft 
elegant  library,  which  owes  its  exiftence  to  the  care  of 
the  learned  Do&or  Franklin,  In  it  are  found  the  beft 
Englifh,  French  and  Latin  authors.  It  is  only  open  to 
the  public  on  ' Saturdays.  Thofe  who  have  founded  it 
have  a free  accefs  to  it  the  whole  year.  The  reft  pay  a 
trifle  for  the  loan  of  the  books,  and  a forfeit  if  they  are 
not  returned  in  due  time.  This  little  fund  conftantly 
accumulating  is  appropriated  to  the  increafe  of  the  library, 
to  which  have  been  lately  added,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
ufeful,  fome  mathematical  and  philofophical  inftruments, 
with  a very  fine  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory. 

The  college,  which  is  intended  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  the  attainment  of  all  the  fciences,  was  founded  in 
1749.  At  firft,  it  only  initiated  the  youth  in  the  Belles 
Lettres.  In  1764.,  a clafs  of  medicine  was  eftablifhed 
there.  Knowledge  of  every  kind  and  adepts  in  the 
fciences  will  increafe  in  proportion  as  the  lands,  which 
are  become  their  patrimony,  fhall  yield  a greater  produce. 

If  ever  defpotifm,  fuperftition  or  war  fhould  plunge  Eu- 
rope again  into  that  ftate  of  barbarifm  from  whence  phi- 
lofophy  and  the  arts  have  drawn  it,  the  facred  fire  will 
be  kept  alive  in  Philadelphia,  and  come  from  thence  to 
enlighten  the  world.  This  city  is  amply  fupplied  with 
every  afliftance  human  nature  can  require,  and  with  all 
the  refources  induftry  can  make  ule  of.  Its  keys,  the 
principal  of  which  is  two  hundred  feet  wide,  prefent  a 
fuite  of  convenient  warehoules  and  recefles  ingenioufly 
. contrived  for  Ihip*building.  Ships  of  five  hundred  tons 
jnay  land  there  without  any  difficulty,  except  in  the  times 
<jf  froft.  There  they  load  the  merchandife  which  has 
T 3 either 
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t ‘ . roads  better  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  moft  parts  of  Eu- 

rope. Police  has  made  a greater  progrefs  in  this  part  of 
the  new  world,  than  among  the  moft  ancient  nations 
of  the  old.  It  is  impoftible  to  determine  precifely  the 
population  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  bills  of  mortality  are 
not  kept  with  any  exa&nefs,  and  there  are  feveral  fe&s 
who  do  not  chriften  their  children.  It  appears  a facft, 
however,  that  in  1766  it  contained  twenty  thoufand  in- 
habitants. As  moft  of  them  are  employed  in  the  fale  of 
the  productions  of  the  colony,  and  in  fupplying  it  with 
what  they  draw  from  abroad,  it  is  impoffible  that  their 
fortunes  ftiould  not  be  very  confiderable  ; and  they  muft 
increafe  ft;il  further,  in  proportion  as  the  cultivation  ad- 
vances in  a country  where  hitherto  not  above  one  fixth 
of  the  land  has  been  cleared. 

Philadelphia,  as  well  as  Newcaftle  and  the  other 
cities  of  Penfylvania,  is  intirely  open.  The  whole 
country  is  equally  without  defence.  This  is  a neceflary 
confequence  of  the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  who  have 
always  maintained  the  principal  influence  in  the  public  de- 
liberations, though  they  do  not  form  above  one  third 
part  of  the  population  of  the  colony.  Thefe  fe&aries 
cannot  be  too  much  favoured  on  account  of  their  mo- 
defty,  probity,  love  of  labour  and  benevolence.  One 
might,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  accufe  their  legiflatioh  of 
imprudence  and  temerity. 

When  they  eftablifhed  that  civil  liberty  which  protects 
one  citizen  from  another,  ought  not  the  founders  of  the 
colony  to  have  taken  fotne  pains  for  the  maintenance  of 
political  liberty  alfo,  which  protects  oneftate  from  the  en- 
croachments of  another  ? The  authority  which  exerts  itfelf 
to  maintain  peace  and  good  order  at  home,  feems  to  have 
done  nothing  if  it  has  not  prevented  invafton  from  abroad. 

To 
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To  pretend  that  the  colony  would  never  have  any  ene- 

mies,  was  to  fuppofe  the  world  peopled  with  Quakers,  v — j 

It  was  encouraging  the  ftrong  to  fall  upon  the  weak, 
leaving  the  larrib  to  the  mercy  of  the  wolf,  and  giving 
up  all  the  .country  to  the  oppreffive  yoke  of  the  firft  tyrant 
who  fhould  think  proper  to  fubdue  it. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  how  fhall  we  reconcile  the 
ftrianefs  of  the  gofpel  maxims  by  which  the  Quakers  are 
litterally  governed,  with  that  appearance  of  force  either 
for  offence  or  defence,  which  puts  all  chriftian  nations 
in  a continual  ftate  of  war  with  each  other  ? Befides, 
what  could  the  French  or  the  Spaniards  do  if  they  were 
to  enter  Penfylvania  fword  in  hand  ? Unlefs  they  fhould 
deftroy  in  oqe  night  or  in  one  day  all  the  inhabitants  of 
that  fortunate  region,  they  would  not  be  able  to  cut  off 
the  race  of  thofe  mild  and  charitable  men.  Violence  has 
its  boundaries  in  its  very  excefs  ; it  confumes  and  ex - 
tinguifhes  itfelf,  as  the  fire  in  the  afhes  that  feed  it.  But 
virtue,  when  guided  by  humanity  and  brotherly  love,  re- 
animates itfelf  as  the  tree  under  the  edge  of  the  pruning 
knife.  _ Wicked  men  {tana  in  need  of  numbers  to  execute 
their  fanguinary  projects.  But  the  juft  man,  or  the 
Quaker,  requires  only  a brother  from  whom  he  may  re- 
ceive, or  to  whom  he  may  give  affiftance.  Let  then  the 
warlike  nations,  people  who  are  either  flaves'or  tyrants,  go 
into  Penfylvania  ; there  they  will  find  all  avenues  open  to 
them,  all  property  at  their  difpofal  ; not  a Angle  foldier, 
but  numbers  of  merchants  and  farmers.  But  if  they  are 
tormented,  reftrained  or  opprefled,  they  will  fly,  and 
leave  their  lands  uncultivated,  their  manufactures  de- 
ftroyea,  and  their. warehoufes  empty.  They  will  go  and 
cultivate,  and  fpread  population  in  fome  new  land  ; they 
will  go  round  the  world,  and  expire  in  their  progrefs  ra- 
ther than  turn  their  arms  againft  their  purfuers,  or  fub- 
T 4 mit 
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XVin^mit:  t0  bear  their  y°ke*  Their' enemies  will  have  ac~ 

< /-*^quired  nothing,  but  the  hatred  of  mankind  and  the 

curfes  of  pofterity. 

It  is  upon  this  profpedt  and  on  this  forefight,  that  the 
Penfylvanians  have  founded  the  opinion  of  their  future 
fecurity.  At  prefent  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  be- 
hind, fince  the  French  have  loft  Canada  ; and  the  flanks 
of  the  colony  are  fufflciently  covered  by  the  Englifh  fet- 
tlements.  As  for  the  reft,  as  they  do  not  fee  that  the 
tnoft  warlike  ftates  are  the  moft  durable,  or  that  miftruft, 
which  is  always  awake,  makes  them  reft  in  greater  quiet; 
or  that  there  is  any  kind  of  fatisfaftion  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  which  is  held  with  fo  much  fear ; they  live  for 
the  prefent  moment,  without  any  thought  of  a future 
day.  Perhaps  too,  they  may  think  themfelves  fecured 
by  thofe  very  precautions  that  are  taken  in  the  colonies 
that  furround  them.  One  of  the  barriers,  or  bulwarks, 
that  preferves  Penfylvania  from  a maritime  invafion  to 
which  it  is  expofed,  is  Virginia. 

Wretched  Virginia,  which  was  intended  to  denote  all  that  ex- 
Virginia  at tenrive  fpace  which  the  Englifh  propofed  to  occupy  in  the 
its  firft  let-  continent  of  North-America,  is  at  prefent  confined  with- 
in  much  narrower  limits.  It  now  comprehends  only  that 
country,  which  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  Maryland  ; 
to  the  fouthby  Carolina  ; to  the  weft  by  the  Apalachian 
mountains,  and  to  the  eaft  by  the  ocean.  This  fpace 
contains  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  two 
hundred  in  breadth. 

It  was  in  1606  that  the  Englifh  firft  landed  at  Vir- 
ginia ; and  their  firft  fettlement  was  James-Town.  Un- 
fortunately the  firft  ohjecft  that  prefented  itfelf  to  them 
was  a rivulet,  which,  iffuing  from  a fand-bank,  drew 
after  it  a quantity  of  talc,  which  glittered  at  the  bottom 
of  a clear  and  running  water.  In  an  age  when  gold  and 

ft  1 vex 
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Elver  mines  were  the  only  objects  of  mens  refearches,  B O 
this  defpicable  fubftance  was  immediately  taken  for  filver.  _ 
Every  other  labour  was  inftantly  fufpended  to  acquire  .it. 

And  the  illufion  was  fo  complete,  that  two  Ihips  which 
had  arrived  there  with  neceflaries  were  fent  home  fo  fully 
freighted  with  thefe  imaginary  riches,  that  there  fcarce 
remained  any  room  for  a few  furs.  As  long  as  the  infa- 
tuation lafted,  the  colon  ifts  difdained  to  employ  themfelves 
in  clearing  the  lands  ; fothata  dreadful  famine  was  at  laft 
the  confequence  of  this  foolilh  pride.  Sixty  men  only 
remained  alive  out  of  five  hundred  that  had  come  from 
Europe.  Thefe  few,  having  only  a fortnight’s  provifion 
left,  were  upon  the  point  of  embarking  for  Newfound- 
land, when  lord  Delaware  arrived  there  with  three  Ihips, 
a frelh  colony  and  fupplies  of  all  kinds. 

History  has  defcribed  this  nobleman  to  us  as  a man 
whofe  genius  raifed  him  above  the  common  prejudices  of 
the  times.  His  difintereftednefs  was  equal  to  his  know- 
ledge. In  accepting  the  government  of  the  colony, 
which  was  ftill  in  its  infancy,  his  only  motives  had  been 
to  gratify  the  inclination  a virtuous  mind  has  to  do  good, 
and  to  fecure  the  efteem  of  pofterity,  which  is  the  fecond 
reward  of  that  generofity  that  devotes  itfelf  totally  to 
the  fervice  of  the  public.  As  foon  as  he  appeared  the 
knowledge  of  his  character  procured  him  univerfal  re- 
fpedt.  He  began  by  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  wretch- 
ed colonifts  to  their  fatal  country,  to  comfort  them  in 
their  fufferings,  to  make  them  hope  for  a fpeedy  conclu- 
fion  of  them.  After  this,  joining  the  firmnefs  of  an  en- 
lightened magiftrate  to  the  tendernefs  of  a good  father, 
he  taught  them  how  to  direct  their  labours  to  an  ufeful 
end.  For  the  misfortune  of  the  reviving  colony,  Dela- 
ware’s declining  health  foon  obliged  him  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope , but  he  never  loft  fight  of  his  favourite  colonifts, 

nor 
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BXvmKn°r  CVer  failed  t0  make  ufe  of  aI1  his  credit  and  intere& 

i ^ at  court  to  Support  them.  The  colony,  however,  made 
but  little  progrefs,  a circumftance  that  was  attributed  to 
the  oppreffion  of  exclufive  privileges.  The  company 
which  exeicifed  them  was  diflolved  upon  Charles  the 
firft’s  acceffion  to  the  throne,  and  from  that  time  Virgi- 
nia was  under  the  immediate  diredion  of  the  crown, 
which  exa&ed  no  more  than  a rent  of  2 livres,  5 fo h(f) 
upon  every  hundred  acres  that  were  cultivated. 

Till  this  moment  the  colonifts  had  known  no  true 
enjoyment  of  property.  Every  individual  wandered  where 
chance  direded  him,  or  fixed  himfelf  in  the  place  he 
liked  beft,  without  confulting  any  titles  or  agreements. 
-At  length,  boundaries  were  afcertained,  and  thofe  who 
had  been  fo  long  wanderers,  now  become  citizens,  had 
determined  limits  to  their  plantations.  The  eftablifh- 
ment  of  this  firft  law  of  fociety  changed  the  appearance 
of  every  thing.  New  buildings  arofe  on  all  fides,  and 
were  furrounded  by  frefli  cultivations.  This  afiivity 
drew  great  numbers  of  enterprifing  men  over  to  Virginia, 
who  came  either  in  fearch  of  fortune  or  of  liberty,  which 
is  the  only  compenfation  for  the  want  of  it.  The  me- 
morable troubles  that  produced  a change  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  England  added  to  thefe  a multitude  of  Royalifts, 
who  went  there  with  a refolution  to  wait  with  Berkley, 
the  governor  of  the  colony,  who  was  alfo  attached  to 
king  Charles,  the  decifion  of  that  deferted  monarch’s  fate. 
Berkley  ftill  continued  to  protect  them,  even  after  the 
king’s  death  ; but  fome  of  the  inhabitants  either  feduced 
or  intimidated,  and  feconded  by  the  approach  of  a power- 
ful fleet,  delivered  up  the  colony  to  the  Prote&or.  If 
the  governor  was  compelled  to  follow  the  ftream  again# 
his  will,  he  was,  atleaft,  among  thofe  whom  Charles  had 

ho- 
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honoured  with  polls  of  confidence  and  rank,  the  lad  who 
fubmitted  to  Cromwell,  and  the  firft  who  (hook  off  his  v T ' j 
yoke.  This  brave  man  was  finking  under  the  oppreffion 
of  the  times,  when  the  voice  of  the  people  recalled  him 
to  the  place  which  his  fucceffor’s  death  had  left  vacant; 
but  far  from  yielding  to  thefe  flattering  follic  itations,  he 
declared  that  he  never  would  ferve  any  but  the  legitimate 
heirs  of  the  dethroned  monarch:  Such  an  example  of  mag- 
nanimity, at  a time  when  there  were  no  hopes  of  the  refto- 
ration  of  the  royal  family,  made  fuch  an  impreffion  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  Charles  the  fecomi  was 
proclaimed  in  Virginia  before  he  had  been  proclaimed  in 
England. 

The  colony  did  not,  however,  receive  all  the  benefit 
from  fuch  a ftep  which  might  naturally  have  been  expect- 
ed from  it.  Whilft  the  court,  on  one  hand,  granted  to 
rapacious  men  of  family  exorbitant  privileges,  which 
fwallowed  up  the  properties  of  feveral  obfcure  colonilfs ; 
the  parliament,  on  the  other,  laid  excelfive  taxes  upon 
both  the  exports  from  and  imports  to  Virginia.  This 
double  oppreffion  drained  all  the  refources  and  cfifpelied 
all  the  hopes  of  the  colony  ; and  to  complete  its  misfor- 
tunes, the  favages,  who  had  never  been  fufficientiy  ca- 
refied,  took  that  opportunity  to  renew  their  incmfions 
with  a fpirit  and  uniformity  of  defign  that  had  never  been 
yet  kno  vn 

Such  a complication  of  misfortunes  drove  the  Virgi- 
nians to  defpair  Berkley,  who  had  fo  long  been  their 
idol,  was  accufed  of  wanting,  fortitude  to  refill  me  op- 
preffions  of  the  mother  country,  and  activity  to  repel  the 
irruptions  of  the  favages.  The  eyes  of  all  were  -mme- 
diately  fixed  upon  Bacon,  a young  officer,  fub  of  viva- 
city, eloquence  and  intrepidity,  of  an  infinuzuing  difpo- 
fition  and  an  agreeable  perfon.  They  chofe  h m for  their 
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XVinKgeneral  in  3n  irreSular  and  tumultuous  manner.  Though. 
his  military  fucceffes  might  have  juflified  this  prepofTef- 
fion  of  the  licentious  multitude,  yet  this  did  not  prevent 
the  governor  from  declaring  Bacon  a traitor  to  his  coun- 
try. A fentence  fo  fevere,  and  which  was  imprudent 
at  the  time,  determined  Bacon  to  afTume  a power  by 
force  which  he  nad  exercifed  peaceably  and  without  op- 
pofition  for  fix  months.  His  death  put  a flop  to  all  his 
projects.  The  malecontents,  difunited  by  the  death  of 
their  chief,  and  intimidated  by  the  troops  which  were 
coming  from  Europe,  were  induced  to  fue  for  pardon* 
which  was  readily  granted  theih.  The  rebellion,  there- 
fore, was  attended  with  no  bad  confequences.  Mercy 
infu red  obedience ; and  fince  that  remarkable  crifis  the 
hiflory  of  Virginia  has  been  confined  to  the  account  of 
its  plantations. 

lh-ationof  great  eftablifhment  was  governed  at  the  begin- 

Virginia.  *ng  by  perfons  placed  at  the  head  of  it  by  the  company. 

Virginia  afterwards  attracted  the  attention  of  the  mother 
country,  which  in  1620  gave  it  a regular  form  of  govern- 
ment, compofed  of  a chief,  a council  and  deputies  from 
each  county ; to  whofe  united  care  the  interefls  of  the 
province  were  committed.  At  firft,  the  council  and  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people  ufed  to  meet  in  the  fame  room, 
as  they  do  in  Scotland.  But  in  1689  they  divided, 
and  had  each  their  feparate  chamber,  in  imitation  of  the 
parliament  of  England.  This  cuflom  has  been  conti- 
nued ever  fince. 

The  governor,  who  is  always  appointed  by  the  king, 
and  for  an  unlimited  period,  has  the  foie  difpofal  of  the 
regular  troops,  the  militia  and  of  all  military  employ- 
ments, as  well  as  the  power  of  approving  or  rejecting 
whatever  laws  are  propofed  by  the  general  afiembly.  Be- 
sides this,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  council,  to  which 

he 
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he  leaves  very  little  power  in  other  matters,  he  may  either  B^O  O^K 
prorogue  or  entirely  diffolve  this  kind  of  parliament:  he,  i 

chufes  all  the  magiftrates,  and  all  the  colledors  of  the 
revenue;  he  alienates  the  unoccupied  lands  in  a manner 
fui table  to  the  eftabliflied  forms,  and  difpofes  o,f  the  pub- 
lic treafure.  -So  many  prerogatives,  which  lead  on  to 
ufurpation,  render  government  more  arbitrary  at  Vir- 
ginia than  it  is  in  the  more  northern  colonies : they  fre- 
quently open  the  door  to  oppreffion. 

The  council  is  compofed  of  12  members,  created 
•either  by  letters  patent,  or  by  particular  order  from  the 
king.  When  there  happen  to  be  lefs  than  nine  in  the 
-country,  the  governor  chufes  three  out  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  to  make  up  the  number.  They  form  a kind 
of  upper  houfe,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  to  affift  the  ad- 
miniftration,  and  to  counter-ad  tyranny.  They  have 
alfo  the  power  of  reje&ing  all  ads  paffed  in  the  lower 
houfe.  The  falaries  of  the  whole  body  amount  to  no 
too  re  than  7,875  Uvres.(g) 

Virginia  is  divided  into  25  counties,  each  of  which 
fends  two  deputies.  James-town,  and  the  college  have 
each  of  them  feparately  the  right  of  naming  one,  which 
make  up  in  all  52.  Every  inhabitant  poiTeffed  of  a free- 
hold, except  only  women  and  minors,  has  the  right  of 
eledicn,  and  that  of  being  eleded.  1 hough  there  is  no 
time  fixed  by  law  for  holding  the  general  aflembly,  it 
commonly  meets  either  once  a year,  or  once  in  every  two 
years  ; and  the  meeting  is  very  feldom  deferred  till  three. 

The  frequency  of  thefe  meetings  is  infallibly  kept  up  by  the 
precaution  of  granting  fupplies  only  for  a fhort  time. 

All  ads  pafied  in  the  two  houfes  rauft  be  fent  over  to  the 
Sovereign  to  receive  his  fandion,  but  till  that  returns, 

they 
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xvm Kthey  are  always  in  force’  vvhen  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  governor. 

The  public  revenues  of  Virginia  are  colle&ed  from 
different  fources,  and  appropriated  in  different  manners. 
The  tax  of  2 livres,  5 fols,(,/>j  upon  every  quintal  of 
tobacco;  that  of  16  livres,  17  fols,  and  6 deniers(7J  per 
ton,  which  every  vefle],  full  or  empty,  is  obliged  to  pay 
at  its  return  from  a voyage  ; that  of  1 1 livres,  5 fols(i) 
a head  exadfed  from  all  paffengers,  flaves  as  well  as  free- 
men, upon  their  arrival  in  the  colony  ; the  penalties  and 
forfeitures  appointed  by  different  adfs  of  the  province  j 
the  duty  upon  both  the  lands  and  perfonal  efhtes  of  thofe 
who  leave  no  legitimate  heir  ; thefe  different  articles, 
which  together  amount  to  70,000  livres, (l)  are'  to  be 
employed  in  the  current  expences  of  the  colony,  accord- 
ing to  the  diredlion  of  the  governor  and  the  council. 
The  general  affembly  has  nothing  more  to  do  in  this  mat- 
ter but  to  audit  the  accounts. 

This  affembly,  however,  has  referved  to  itfelf  the  foie 
difpofition  of  the  funds  raifed  for  extraordinary  fervices. 
Thefe  arife  from  a duty  of  entrance  upon  ftrong  liquors, 
from  one  of  22  livres,  10  fols,(w)  upon  every  Have,  and 
one  of  16  livres,  17  fols,f«j  upon  every  fervant,  not  an 
Englifhman,  that  enters  the  colony.  A revenue  of  this 
nature  muff  be  extremely  variable,  but  in  general  it  is 
pretty  confiderable,  and  has  been  ufually  well  admi- 
niftered. 

Besides  thefe  taxes,  which  are  paid  in  money,  there 
are  others  paid  in  kind.  They  are  a fort  of  a triple  poll 
tax  on  the  article  of  tobacco,  which  the  white  women 
only  are  exempted  from.  The  firft  is  raifed  by  order  of 
the  general  affembly,  for  the  purpofe  of  paying  the  ex- 
pences 
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pences  of  its  meeting,  for  that  of  the  militia,  and  for  B 0 O K 
fome  other  national  exigences.  The  fecond,  which  is  , t 

called  provincial,  is  impofed  by  the  juftices  of  the  peace 
in  each  county  for  its  particular  ufes.  'T  he  third  is  pa- 
rochial, raifed  by  the  chief  perfons  of  the  community, 
upon  every  thing  that  has  more  or  lefs  connection  with 
the  eftablifhed  form  of  worfhip. 

In  the  beginning  juftice  was  adminiftered  with  that 
kind  of  difintereftednefs,  which  was  itfelf  the  fecurity* 
for  the  equity  obferved  in  it.  One  fingle  court  had  the 
cognizance  of  all  caufes,  and  ufed  to  decide  them  in  a 
few  days,  leaving  only  an  appeal  to  the  general  afiembly, 
which  was  not  lefs  diligent  in  terminating  them.  So  good 
a fyflem  did  not  continue  long  : in  1692  all  the  flatutes 
and  formalities  of  the  mother  country  were  adopted,  and 
all  the  chicanery  of  it  was  introduced  along  with  them* 

Since  that  time  every  county  has  its  diftinC!  tribunal  com- 
pofed  of  a fheriff,  his  under  officers  and  juries.  From 
thefe  courts  all  caufes  are  carried  to  the  council,  where 
the  governor  prefides  ; who  has  the  power  of  determining 
finally  in  all  concerns  as  far  as  6,750  livres.(<?j  If  the 
fums  contended  for  are  more  confiderable,  the  conteft  may 
be  referred  to  the  king:  in  all  criminal  matters,  the  coun- 
cil pronounces  without  appeal,  not  that  the  life  of  a ci- 
tizen is  of  lefs  confequence  than  his  property,  but  be- 
caufe  the  application  of  the  law  is  much  eafier  in  cri- 
minal, than  in  civil  caufes.  The  governor  has  the 
right  of  pardoning  in  all  cafes  but  thofe  of  wilful  murder 
and  high  treafon,  and  even  in  thefe  he  may  fufpend  the 
execution  of  the  fentence  till  he  has  fent  to  know  the 
king’s  pleafure. 

With  refpe&to  religion,  the  inhabitants  not  only  be- 
gan themfelves  by  profeffing  that  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, 
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BXVIIIK  land’  but  in  1642  the  airembly  pafied  a decree,  which  in- 
y dire&ly  excluded  all  thofe  who  ftiould  not  be  of  this  com- 
munion from  the  province.  The  neceflity  of  peopling 
the  country  foon  occafioned  the  repeal  of  this  law,  which 
was  rather  of  a hierarchal  than  of  a religious  nature. 
A toleration  granted  fo  late,  and  evidently  with  relu&ance, 
produced  no  great  efFectt.  Oniy  five  non-conformift 
churches  were  added  to  the  colony,  one  of  which  con- 
fitted  of  prefbyterians,  three  of  quakers,  and  one  of 
French  refugees. 

The  mother  church  ha?  39  parifhes.  Every  parifii 
chufes  its  minifter,.  who  mutt,  however*  be  approved  of 
by  the  governor  before  he  takes  pofleffion.  In  fome  pa- 
rifhes he  is  paid  in  land,  and  furnifhed  with  all  the  ne- 
ceflary  inftruments  for  cultivating  it ; in  others,  his  falary 
is  16,000  pounds  weight  of  tobacco.  Befides  this  he  re- 
ceives either  5 livres,  12  fols,  6 deniers,^)  or  fifty 
pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  marriage;  and  45  livres,^) 
or  four  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  funeral  fer- 
mon,  which  he  is  obliged  to  make  over  the  grave  of  every 
free  man.  With  all  thefe  advantages,  moft  of  the  clergy 
are  not  contented,  becaufe  they  may  be  deprived  of  their 
benefices  by  thofe  who  conferred  them. 

At  firft  the  colony  was  inhabited  only  by  men  ; foon 
after  they  grew  defirous  of  fharing  the  fweets  of  their  fi- 
tuation  with  female  companions.  In  the  beginning  they 
gave  2,250  livresfr)  for  every  young  perfon  that  was 
brought  them,  from  whom  they  required  no  other  dowry 
than  a certificate  of  virtue.  When, the  falubrity  and  fer- 
tility of  the  climate  were  afcertained,  whole  families,  and 
even  fome  of  refpedtable  condition,  went  over  to  fettle  in 
Virginia.  In  time  they  increafed  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
in  1703  there  were  already  66606  white  people  in  the  co- 
lony. 
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lony.  if  fmce  that  time  they  have  not  increafed  above  aBOOK 
fixth,  it  muft  be  attributed  to  a pretty  confiderable  emi-  t ^ x 
gration  occafioned  by  the  arrival  of  the  blacks. 

The  firft  of  thefe  flaves  were  brought  into  Virginia:  by 
a Dutch  (hip  in  1621.  Their  number  was  not  confi- 
derable at  firft,  but  the  increafe  of  them  has  been  fo  pro- 
digious fince  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  there  are 
at  prefent  1 10,000  negroes  in  the  colony  ; which  occafions 
a double  lofs  to  mankind,  firft  in  exhaufting  the  popu- 
lation of  Africa,  and  fecondly  in  preventing  that  of  the 
Europeans  in  America. 

Virginia  has  neither  fortified  places  nor  regular  troops; 
they  would  be  ufelefs  in  a province,  which  from  its  fi- 
tuation  and  the  nature  of  its  productions,  is  protected  both 
from  foreign  invafions,  and  the  incurfions  of  the  lavages 
wandering  about  this  vaft  continent,  who  have  long  been 
too  weak  to  attack  it.  The  militia,  which  is  compofed 
of  all  the  free-men  from  fix  teen  to  fixty  years  of  age,  is 
fufficient  to  keep  the  flaves  in  order.  Every  county  re- 
views all  its  troops  once,  and  the  feparate  companies  three 
or  four  times  a year.  Upon  the  leaft  alarm,  given  in  any 
particular  part  of  the  country,  all  the  forces  in  it  march. 

If  they  are  out  more  than  two  days,  they  receive  pay; 
if  not,  it  is  reckoned  a part  of  their  ftated  fervice.  Such 
is  the  government  of  Virginia,  and  fuch  is  very  nearly 
that  of  Maryland  ; which,  after  having  been  included  in 
this  colony,  was  feparated  from  it  for  reafons  which  muft 
be  explained. 

Charles  the  firft,  far  from  having  any  averfion  for  the  Maryland 
catholics,  had  fome  reafon  to  protect  them,  from  the  from  vir- 
zeal,  which,  in  hopes  of  being  tolerated,  they  had  {hewn  §inia» 
for  his  intereft.  But  when  the  accufation  of  being  fa- 
vourable to  popery  had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  that  weak  prince,  whofe  chief  aim  was  to  eftablifli 
Vol.  IV,  U a defpotic 
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BXvniK  3 defpotic  g°vernment>  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  ca- 

t v L/tholics  up  to  the  rigour  of  the  laws  ena&ed  againft  them 

by  Henry  the  eighth.  Thefe  circumftances  induced  lord 
Baltimore  to  feek  an  afylum  in  Virginia,  where  he  might 
be  indulged  in  a liberty  of  confidence.  As  he  found  there 
no  toleration  for  an  exclufive  faith,  which  was  itfelf  in- 
tolerant, he  formed  the  defign  of  a new  fettlement  in 
that  uninhabited  part  of  the  country,  which  lay  between 
the  river  of  Potowmack  and  Penfylvania.  His  death, 
which  happened  foon  after  he  had  obtained  powers  from 
the  crown  for  peopling  this  land,  put  a flop  to  the  pro- 
je&  for  that  time,  but  it  was  refumed  from  the  fame  re- 
ligious motives  by  his  fon.  This  young  nobleman  left 
England  in  the  year  1633,  with  two  hundred  Roman 
catholics,  mod  of  them  bf  good  families.  The  educati- 
on they  had  received,  the  caufe  of  religion  for  which  they 
left  their  country,  and  the  fortune  which  their  leader 
promifed  them,  prevented  thofe  difturbances  which  are 
but  too  common  in  infant  fettlements.  The  neighbour- 
ing favages,  prevailed  upon  by  mildnefs  and  a&s  of  be- 
neficence, cbncurred  with  eagernefs  to  affift  the  new  co- 
lonifts  in  forming  their  fettlement..  With  this  unex- 
pected help  thefe  fortunate  perfons,  attached  to  each  other 
by  the  fame  principles  of  religion,  and  diretfed  by  the 
prudent  councils  of  their  chief,  applied  themfelves  una- 
nimoufiy  to  every  kind  of  ufeful  labour : the  view  of  the 
peace  and  happmefs  they  enjoyed,  invited  among  them  ^ 
number  of  men  who  were  either  perfecuted  for  the  fame 
religion,  or  for  different  opinions. 

The  catholics  of  Maryland  gave  up  at  length  the  in- 
tolerant principles,  of  which  they  themfelves  had  been 
the  victims  after  having  firft  fet  the  example  of  them, 
and  opened  the  doors  of  their  colony  to  all  feds  of  what 
religious  principles  foever.  Baltimore  alfo  granted  the 
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moft  extenfive  civil  liberty  to  every  ftrahger  who  chofe  toBTVO  K 

purchafe  lands  in  his  new  colony,  the  government  of\  _,_v t 

which  was  modelled  upon  that  of  the  mother  country. 

These  wife  and  generous  precautions,  however,  did 
not  fecure  the  governor,  at  the  time  of  the  fubverfion  of 
the  monarchy,  from  lofing  all  the  rights  and  conceffions 
that  he  had  obtained.  Deprived  of  his  poffefiions  by 
Cromwell,  he  was  reftored  to  them  by  Charles  the  fe- 
cond  ; after  which  they  were  again  difputed  with  him. 

Though  he  was  perfe&ly  clear  from  any  reproach  of  mal- 
adminiftration  ; and  though  he  was  extremely  zealous  for 
the  Tramontane  doctrines,  and  much  attached  to  the  in- 
tprefts  of  the  Stuarts  ; yet  he  had  the  mortification  of  find- 
ing the  legality  of  his  charter  attacked  under  the  arbi- 
trary reign  of  James  thefecond  ; and  of  being  obliged  to 
maintain  an  adlion  at  law  for  the  jurifdi&ion  of  a province 
which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by  the  crown,  and  which 
he  himfelf  had  peopled.  This  prince,  whole  misfortune 
it  had  always  been  never  to  have  known  his  friends  from 
his  foes  ; and  who  had  alfo  the  ridiculous  pride  to  think 
that  regal  authority  was  fufficient  to  juflify  every  a£t  of 
violence,  was  preparing  a fecond  time  to  deprive  Bal- 
timore, of  what  had  been  given  him  by  the  two  kings, 
his  father  and  his  brother  j when  he  was  himfelf  removed 
from  the  throne  which  he  filled  fo  ill.  The  fuccefior  of 
this  weak  defpotic  prince  terminated  this  conteft,  which 
had  arifen  before  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  in  a manner 
worthy  of  his  political  chara&er.  He  left  the  Baitimores 
in  poffeflion  of  their  revenues,  but  deprived  them  of  their 
authority,  which,  however,  they  likewife  recovered  upon 
becoming  members  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  province  is  at  prefent  divided  into  eleven  coun- 
ties, and  inhabited  by  40,000  white  men  and  60, coo 
blacks.  It  is  governed  by  a chief,  who  is  named  by  the 
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BXVinK  ProPrictor»  and  by  a council  and  two  deputies  chofen  in 
' — -y—/  each  county.  The  governor,  like  the  king  in  the  other 
colonies,  has  a negative  voice  in  all  a&s  propofed  by  the 
afiembly,  that  is  to  fay,  the  right  of  rejecting  them. 
Virginia  If  Maryland  were  re-united  to  Virginia,  as  their  com- 
knd^ul-'  mon  intereft  kerns  to  require,  no  difference  could  be 
mate  the  found  between  the  two  fettlements.  They  are  fituated 
duaion°.  between  Penfylvania  and  Carolina,  and  occupy  the  great 
fpace  that  extends  from  the  fea  to  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tains. The  air,  which  is  damp  on  the  coaft,  becomes 
light,  pure  and  fubtle,  as  one  approaches  the  mountains. 
The  fpring  and  autumn  months  are  of  an  excellent  tem- 
perature, in  fummer  there  are  fome  days  exceftively  hot, 
and  in  winter  fome  extremely  cold  ; but  neither  of  thefe 
exceffes  lafts  above  a week  at  a time.  The  moft  difagree* 
able  circumftance  in  the  climate  is  the  abundance  of  nau- 
feous  infects  that  are  found  there. 

All  the  domeftic  animals  multiply  prodigioufly  j and 
all  forts  of  fruits,  trees  and  vegetables  fucceed  there  ex- 
tremely well.  There  is  the  beft  corn  in  all  America.  The 
foil,  which  is  rich  and  fertile  in  the  low  lands,  is  always 
good,  even  in  thofe  places  where  it  becomes  fandy ; more 
irregular  than  it  is  defcribed  by  fome  travellers,  but  to- 
lerably even  till  one  comes  near  the  mountains. 

From  thefe  refervoirs  an  incredible  number  of  rivers 
flow,  moft  of  which  are  feparated  only  by  an  interval  of 
Jive  or  fix  miles.  Befides  the  fertility  which  thefe  waters 
impart  to  the  country  they  pafs  through,  they  alfo  make 
it  infinitely  more  convenient  for  trade  than  any  other  part 
of  the  new  world,  from  facilitating  the  communications. 

Most  of  thefe  rivers  have  a very  extenfive  inland  na- 
vigation for  merchant  fhips,  and  fome  of  them  for  men  , 
of  war.  One  may  go  near  two  hundred  miles  up  the  Po< 
towmack,  above  eighty  up  the  James,  the  York,  and 
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the  Rapahannock,  and  upon  the  other  rivers  to  a diftance  Bx®  °jK 
that  varies  according  as  the  cataradls  are  more  or  lefs 
diftant  from  their  mouths.  All  thefe  navigable  canals, 
formed  by  nature,  meet  in  the  bay  of  Chefapeak,  which 
has  from  feven  to  nine  fathom  water  both  at  its  entrance 
and  in  its  whole  extent.  It  reaches  above  two  hundred 
miles  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  about 
twelve  miles  in  its  mean  breadth.  Though  it  is  full  of  imall 
iflands,  mod  of  them  covered  with  wood,  it  is  by  no 
means  dangerous,  and  fo  large  that  all  the  fhips  in  the 
univerfe  might  ride  there  with  eafe. 


So  uncommon  an  advantage  has  prevented  the  forma- 
tion of  any  large  towns  in  the  two  colonies,  and  accord- 
ingly the  inhabitants  who  were  allured  that  the  ihips 
would  come  up  to  their  warehoufes,  and  that  they  might 
embark  their  commodities  without  going  fiom  their  own 
houfes,  have  difperfed  themfelves  upon  the  borders  of  the 
feveral  rivers.  In  this  fituation,  they  found  all  the 


pleafures  of  a rural  life,  united  to  all  the  eafe  that  trade 
brings  into  cities  5 they  found  the  facility  of  extending 
their  cultivation  in  a country  that  had  no  bounds,  united 
to  all  the  affiftance  which  the  fertilization  of  the  lands 
receives  from  commerce.  But  the  mother  count iy  fuf- 
fered  a double  inconvenience  from  this  difperfion  of  the 
colonifts ; firft,  becaufe  her  failors  were  longer  abfent, 
from  being  obliged  to  colledt  their  cargoes  from  tnefe  Scat- 
tered habitation's  ; and  fecondly,  becaufe  their  Ihips  are 
expofed  to  injury  from  thofe  dangerous  infedfs,  which  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July  infeft  all  the  rivers  of  this 
diftant  region.  The  miniftry  has  therefore  negledted  no 
means  of  engaging  the  colonifts  to  eftablilh  ftaples  for  the 
reception  of  their  commodities.  The  conftrairit  of  tne 
laws  has  not  had  more  effedf  than  perfuafion.  At  length, 
a few  years  ago,  forts  were  ordered  to  be  built  at  the  en- 
y ^ trance 
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BXVIIIK  t,  anCe  °f  CVery  river’  t0  Protca  the  loaG’';ng  and  unload- 

« ^_i>i»g  of  the  fhips.  -If  this  projed  had  not  failed  in  the 

execution  from  the  want  of  a fufficient  fund,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  inhabitants  would  have  collected  imper- 
ceptibly round  each  of  thefe  fortreffes.  But  it  may  Rill  be 
queftion  whether  this  circumftance  would  not  have  proved 
fatal  to  population  ; and  whether  agriculture  might  not 
have  loft  as  much  as  commerce  would  have  gained  by  it. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  but  two 
towns  at  prefent  of  any  kind  of  note  in  the  two  colonies. 
Even  thofe  which  are  the  feat  of  government  are  of  no 
great  importance.  Williamfburgh,  the  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Annapolis  that  of  Maryland, ' the  firft  rifen 
upon  the  ruins  of  Jamestown,  the  other  upon  thofe  of 
St.  Mary,  are  neither  of  them  fuperior  to  one  of  our 
common  villages. 

As  in  all  human  affairs,  every  good  is  attended  with 
fome  kind  of  evil,  fo  it  has  happened,  that  the  increafe  of 
habitations  by  retarding  the  population  of  towns,  has  pre- 
vented any  artifts  or  manufacturers  from  being  formed  in 
either  of  the  provinces.  With  all  the  materials  neceffary 
to  fupply  thv: m with  moft  of  their  wants,  and  even  with 
feveral  of  their  conveniences,  they  are  ftill  obliged  to 
draw  from  Europe  their  cloths,  linens,  hats,  hardware, 
and  even  furniture  of  the  moft  ordinary  kind. 

These  numerous  and  general  expences  have  exhaufted 
the  inhabitants;  befides  which  they  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  difplaying  every  kind  of  luxury  before  all  the 
Englilh  merchants,  who  vifit  their  plantations  from  mo- 
tives of  commercial  intereft.  By  thefe  means,  they  have 
run  fo  much  in  debt  with  the  mother  country,  that  many 
of  them  have  been  obliged  to  fell  their  lands ; or,  in  order 
ftill  to  keep  poffeffion  of  them,  to  mortgage  them  at  an 
ufurious  intereft  of  eight  or  nine  per  cent. 


It 
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It  will  be  no  eafy  matter  for  the  two  provinces  ever 
emerge  from  this  defperate  date.  Their  navy  does  not 
amount  to  above  a thoufand  tons,  and-all  they  fend  to  the 
Caribbee  iflands  in  corn,  cattle  and  planks ; all  they  ex- 
pedite for  Europe  in  hemp,  flax,  leather,  peltry  and 
walnut-tree  or  cedar- wood,  does  not  bring  them  a return 
of  more  than  a million. (j)  The  only  refource  they  have 
left  is  in  tobacco. 

Tobacco  is  a Iharp,  caudle  and  even  venomous  plant, 
which  has  been  formerly  of  great  repute,  and  is  dill  ufed 
in  medicine.  Every  body  is  acquainted  with  the  general 
confumption  made  of  it,  by  chewing,  fmoaking  or  taking 
fnufF.  It  was  difc.ove.red  in  the  year  1520  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who  found  it  fird  in  the  Jucatan,  a large  penin- 
fula  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it  was  carried 
into  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Soon  after,  the  ufe  of  it  be- 
came a matter  of  difpute  among  the  learned,  which  the 
ignorant  alfo  took  a part  in  ; and  thus  tobacco  acquired 
fome  reputation.  By  degrees  fafhion  and  cuftom  have 
greatly  extended  its  confumption  in  all  parts  of  the  known 
world.  It  is  at  prefent  cultivated  with  more  or  lefs  fuc- 
cefs  in  Europe,  Afla,  Africa  and  feveral  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. 

The  dem  of  this  plant  is  flraight,  hairy  and  vifeous  ; 
and  its  leaves  are  thick,  flabby,  and  of  a pale  green  co- 
lour. They  are  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  fummit 
of  the  plant.  It  requires  a foil  of  a good  confidence, 
but  rich,  even  and  deep,  and  not  too  much  expofed  to 
inundations.  A virgin  foil  is  very  dt  for  this  vegetable, 
which  requires  a great  deal  of  fap. 

The  feeds  of  the  tobacco. are  fown  in  layers.  When 
it  has  grown  to  the  height  of  two  inches,  a.nd  has  got, 
at  lead,  half  a dozen  leaves,  it  is  gently  pulled  up  in 
U 4 dampb 
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BXVinK  damp  weather’  and  tranfplanted  with  great  care  into  a 
well- prepared  foil,  where  the  plants  are  placed  at  the 
diftance  of  three  feet  from  each  other.  When  they  are 
put  into  the  ground  with  thefe  precautions,  their  leaves 
do  not  fuffer  the  leaft  injury  ; and  all  their  vigour  is  re- 
newed in  four  and  twenty  hours. 

T he  cultivation  of  tobacco  requires  continual  atten- 
tion. The  weeds  which  gather  about  it  muft  be  plucked 
up  ; the  head  of  it  muft  be  cut  off  when  it  is  the  fize  of 
two  feet  and  a half,  to  prevent  it  from  growing  too  high ; 
it  muft  be  ftripped  of  all  fprouting  fuckers  5 the  leaves  which 
grow  too  low  down  upon  the  ftem,  thofe  that  are  in  the 
leaft  inclined  to  decay,  and  thole  which  the  infedls  have 
touched,  muft  all  be  removed,  and  their  number  reduced 
to  eight  or  ten  at  moft.  A fingle  induftrious  man  is  able 
to  take  care  of  two  thoufand,  five  hundred  plants,  which 
ought  to  yield  one  thoufand  weight  of  tobacco.  It  is 
left  about  four  months  in  the  ground.  As  it  advances  to 
maturity,  the  pleafant  and  lively  green  colour  of  its 
leaves  is  changed  into  a darker  hue  ; the  leaves  are  alfo 
curved,  and  the  fmell  they  exhale  is  increafed,  and  ex- 
tends to  a greater  diftance.  The  plant  is  then  ripe  and 
muft  be  cut. 

The  plants,  when  colle£ed,  are  laid  in  heaps  upon- 
the  fame  ground  that  produced  them,  where  they  are  left 
to  exfude  only  for  one  night.  The  next  day  they  are 
laid  up  in  warehoufes,  conftru&ed  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
the  air  may  have  a free  accefs  to  them  on  all  fides.  Here 
they  are  left  feparately  fufpended  as  long  a time  as  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  dry  them  well.  They  are  then  fpread  upon 
hurdles  and  well  covered  over,  where  they  ferment  for  a 
week  or  two.  At  laft  they  are  ftripped  of  their  leaves, 
which  are  either  put  into  barrels,  or  made  up  into  rolls. 
Tfte  qther  methods  of  preparing  the  plant,  which  vary 
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according  to  the  different  tafles  of  the  feveral  nations  that  B^OOK 
ufe  it,  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  cultivation.  v__v_lL 

Of  all  the  countries  in  which  tobacco  has  been  plant- 
ed, there  is  none  where  it  has  anfwered  fo  well  as  in  Ma- 
ryland and  Virginia.  As  it  was  the  only  occupation  of 
the  firft  planters,  they  often  cultivated  much  more  than 
they  could  find  a fale  for.  They  were  then  obliged  to 
flop  the  growth  of  the  plantations  in  Virginia,  and  to 
burn  a certain  number  of  plants  in  every  habitation 
throughout  Maryland.  Rut  in  procefs  of  time  the 
ufes  of  this  herb  became  fo  general  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  increafe  the  number  both  of  the  whites  and 
blacks  who  are  employed  in  preparing  it.  At  prefent 
each  of  the  provinces  furnifhes  nearly  an  equal  quantity. 

That  from  Virginia,  which  is  the  mildeft,  the  moft  per- 
fumed, and  the  deareft,  is  confirmed  in  England  and  in 
the  ftouthern  parts  of  Europe.  That  of  Maryland  is 
fitter  for  the  northern  climates,  from  it  cheapnefs,  and 
even  from  its  coarfenefs,  which  makes  it  better  adapted 
to  lefs  delicate  organs. 

As  navigation  has  not  yet  made  the  fame  progrefs  in 
thefe  provinces,  as  in  the  reft  of  North-Arnerica,  the 
tobacco  is  commonly  tranfported  in  the  fhips  of  the  mo- 
ther country.  They  are  very  often  three,  four,  and  even 
fix  months  in  completing  their  cargo.  This  delay  arifes 
from  feveral  very  evident  caufes.  Firft,  as  there  are  no 
magazines  or  general  receptacles  for  the  tobacco,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  go  and  fetch  it  from  the  feveral  plantations  Se- 
condly, few  planters  are  able  to  load  a whole  fnip  if  they 
would,  and  if  they  were,  they  would  not  chufe  to  ven- 
ture their  whole  upon  one  bottom.  In  fhort,  as  the 
price  of  the  freight  is  fixed,  and  is  always  the  fame, 
whether  the  articles  are  ready  for  embarkation  or  not, 
tfie  planters  wait  till  they  are  preiled  by  the  captains  them- 
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BXVmKfekeSt°haften  the  exPortat*on*  All  thefe  feveral  rea- 

,fons  are  the  caufe  why  velfeis  only  of  a moderate  fize  are 

generally  employed  upon  this  fervice.  The  larger  they' 
would  be,  the  longer  time  they  would  be  detained  in 
America. 

Virginia  always  pays  forty-five  livresff)  freight  for 
every  barrel  of  tobacco,  and  Maryland  only  39  livres, 
5 fols,  6 deniers.'fa)  This  difference  is  owing  to  the 
lefs  value  of  the  merchandife,  and  to  the  greater  expe- 
dition made  in  loading  it.  The  Englifh  merchant  lofes 
by  the  carriage  but  it  is  made  up  to  him  by  the  com-' 
millions.  As  he  is  always  employed  in  all  the  fales  and 
purchafes  made  for  the  colonifts,  he  is  amply  compenfated 
for  his  lofles  and  his  trouble,  by  an  allowance  of  five 
per  cent,  upon  thefe  commiffions. 

This  navigation  employs  two  hundred  and  fifty  (hips, 
which  make  up  in  all  30*000  tons.  They  take  in  a 
hundred  thoufand  barrels  of  tobacco  from  the  two  colo- 
nies, which,  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  pounds  a barrel, 
make  eighty  millions  of  pounds  weight.  That  part  of 
the  commodity  which  grows  between  York  and  James 
rivers,  and  in  fome  other  places,  is  extremely  dear  j but 
the  whole  taken  upon  an  average  fells  only  for  four  fols, 
three  deniers(*)  a pound  in  England,  which  makes  in  all 
*6, 875,000  livres. (y)  Befides  the  advantage  it  is  of  to 
England  to  exchange  its  manufatfures  to  the  amount  of 
this  fum,  it  gains  another  by  the  re-exportation  of  four 
fifths  of  the  tobacco.  This  alone  is.  an  obje&  of 
10,125,000  livres, (2)  befides  what  is  to  be  reckoned  for 
freight  and  commiffion. 

The  cuftom-houfe  duties  are  a Rill  more  confiderable 
objea  to  government.  There  is  a tax  of  11  fols,  10 

de- 
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deniers  and  a half  {a)  upon  every  pound  of  tobacco  that  ^OOK 

enters  the  kingdom;  this,  fuppoiing  the  whole  eighty, 

millions  of  pounds  imported  to  remain  in  it,  would  bring 
the  ftate  47,4.99,997  litres,  10  fols  ;(£)  but  as  four  fifths 
are  re-exported,  and  all  the  duties  are  remitted  upon  that 
portion,  the  public  revenue  gains  only- 19,000,000  livres, 

2 fols,  7 deniers. (r)  Experience  teac-hes  that  a third  of 
this  muft  be  deduced  for  -prompt  payment  of  what  the 
merchant  has  a right  to  be  eighteen  months  in  paying, 
and  to  allow  for  the  fmuggling  that  is  carried  on  in  the 
fmall  ports  as  well*  as  in  the  large  ones.  This  dedu&ion 
will  amount  to  6, 333’ 3 5 1 hvres»  fols,  6 deniers, (d) 
and  there  will  confequently  remain  for  government  no 
more  than  12,666,715  livres,  17  fols,  6 deniers. (a) 

Notwithstanding  thefe  laid:  abufes,  Virginia  and 
Maryland  are  much  more  advantageous  to  Greht  Britain 
than  the  other  northern  colonies,  more  fo  even  than  Ca- 
rolina. 

Carolina  extends  three  hundred  miles  along  the  coaft, 
which  is  two  hundred  miles  broad,  as  far  as  the  Apala- 
chian  mountains.  It  was  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
foon  after  the  firft  expeditions  in  the  new  world  ; but  as 
they  found  no  gold  there  tofatisfy  their  aval  ice,  they  def- 
pifed  it.  Admiral  Coligny,  with  more  prudence  and 
ability,  opened  an  afylutri  there  to  the  induftry  of  the 
French  proteftants  ; but  the  fanaticifm  that  purfued  them 
foon  deftroyed  all  their  hopes,  which  were  totally  loft  in 
the  murder  of  that  juft,  humane  and  enlightened  man. 

Some  Englifh  fucceeded  them  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  : who,  by  an  unaccountable  caprice,  wete  in- 
duced to  abandon  this  fertile  foil,  in  order  to  go  and  cul- 
tivate 

(a)  About  6d.  farthing.  (6)  *,078,124/.  17^  3 farthings. 

(c)  831,250/.  or.  1 d.  farthing.  (d)  277,084/,  a s,  lid,  farthing. 
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BXvmK  tivate  a more  un.?rateful  land.  and  in  a lefs  agreeable 
t ‘ i climate. 

re^igious^  There  was  not  a Tingle  European  remaining  in  Ca- 
and  civil  rolina,  when  the  lords  Berkeley,  Clarendon,  Albemarle, 
ment'efta-  graven  and  Afhley ; Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  William 
bli/hed  by  Berkeley  and  Sir  William  Colleton  obtained  from  Charles 
Carolina,  ^ *"eC0Ilcl  J 663  a grant  of  that  fine  country.  The 
plan  of  government  for  this  new  colony  was  laid  down 
by  the  famous  Locke.  A philofopher,  who  was  a friend 
to  mankind,  and  to  that  moderation  and  juftice  which 
ought  to  be  the  rule  of  their  a&ions,  could  not  find  better 
means  to  oppofe  the  prevalence  of  fanaticifm,  than  by  an 
unlimited  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  ; but  not  dar- 
ing openly  to  attack  the  prejudices  of  his  time,  which 
were  as  much  the  efFea  of  the  virtues  as  of  the  crimes  of 
the  age,  he  endeavoured,  at  leaft,  to  reconcile  them,  if 
poffible,  with  a principle  of  reafon  and  humanity.  The 
wild  inhabitants  of  America,  Laid  he,  have  no  idea  of 
a revelation  ; it  would,  therefore,  be  the  height  of  ex- 
travagance to  make  them  fuffer  for  their  ignorance.  The 
different  fe&s  of  chriftians,  who  might  come  to  people 
the  colony,  would,  without  doubt,  expert  a liberty  of 
confcience  there,  which  priefls  and  princes  refufe  them  in 
Europe : nor  fhould  Jews  or  Pagans  be  reje&ed  on  ac- 
count of  a blind nefs,  which  lenity  and  perfuafion  might 
contribute  to  remove.  Such  was  the  reafoning  of  Mr. 
Locke  with  men  prejudiced  and  influenced  by  opinions, 
which  no  one  hitherto  had  taken  the  liberty  to  call  in 
queftion.  Difgufted  with  the  troubles  and  misfortunes 
which  the  different  fyftems  of  religion  had  given  birth  to 
in  Europe,  they  readily  acquiefced  in  the  arguments  he 
propofed  to  them.  They  admitted  toleration  in  the* fame 
manner  as  intolerance  is  received,  without  examining  into 
the  merits  of  it.  The  only  reftri&ion  laid  upon  this 
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faving  principle  was,  that  every  perfon,  claiming  the  B^fIIK 

prote&ion  of  that  fettlement,  fhould  at  the  age  of  feven-  1 

teen  regifter  themfelves  in  fome  particular  communion. 

The  Englifh  philofopher  was  not  fo  favourable  to  civil 
liberty.  Whether  it  were,  that  thofe,  who  had  fixed 
upon  him  to  trace  out  a plan  of  government,  had  re- 
ftrained  his  views,  as  will  be  the  cafe  with  every  writer, 
who  employs  his  pen  for  great  men,  or  minifters  ; or 
whether  Locke,  being  more  of  a metaphyfician  than  a 
ftatefman,  purfued  philofophy  only  in  thofe  t'ra&s  which 
had  been  opened  by  Defcartes  and  Leibnitz  ; the  fame 
man,  who  had  difiipated  and  dertroyed  fo  many  errors  in 
his  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  ideas,  made  but  very 
feeble  and  uncertain  advances  in  the  path  of  legiflation. 

The  author  of  a work,  whofe  continuance  will  render 
the  glory  of  the  French  nation  immortal,  even  when 
tyranny  (hall  have  broken  all  the  fprings,  and  all  the 
monuments  of  the  genius,  and  merit  of  a people  erteemed 
by  the  whole  world  for  fo  many  amiable  and  brilliant 
qualities;  even  Montefquieu  himfelf  did  not  perceive 
that  he  was  making  men  for  governments,  inftead  of 
making  governments  for  men. 

The  code  of  Carolina,  by  a Angularity  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  an  Engliihman  and  a philofopher,  gave 
to  the  eight  proprietors,  who  founded  the  fettlement 
and  to  their  heirs,  not  only  all  the  rights  of  a monarch, 
but  likewife  all  the  powers  of  legiflation. 

The  court,  which  was  compofed  of  this  fovereign 
body,  and  was  called,  the  Palatine  Court,  was  inverted 
with  the  right  of  nominating  to  all  employments  and 
dignities,  and  even  with  that  of  conferring  nobility ; 
but  under  new  and  unprecedented  titles.  For  inftance, 
they  were  to  create,  in  each  county,  two  Caciques,  each 
of  whom  was  to  be  pofieffed  of  twenty-four  thoufand 
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BXVniKaCreS  °f  land  5 3nd  a LandSrave>  who  was  to  be  poffeffed 
jof  fourfcore  thoufand.  1 he  perfons,  on  whom  thefe 
honours  fhould  be  bellowed,  were  to  compofe  the  upper 
houfe  ; and  their  poffeffions  were  rnade’unalienabie ; a 
circumflance  totally  inconfiflent  with  good  policy.  They 
had  only  the  right  of  farming  or  letting  out  a third  part 
of  them  at  the  mofl  for  the  continuance  of  three  lives. 

The  lower  houfe  was  formed  of  the  deputies  from  the 
feveral  counties  and  towns.  The  number  of  this_reprefen- 
tative  body  was  to  be  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  colo- 
ny grew  more  populous.  No  tenant  was  to  pay  more 
than  one  livre,  two  fols  and  fix  deniersf/J  Per  acre  j and 
even  this  rent  was  redeemable.  All  the  inhabitants, 
however,  both  flaves  and  freemen,  were  under  an  obli- 
gation to  take  arms  upon  the  firfl  order  they  fhould  receive 
from  the  Palatine  Court. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  faults  of  a conflitution,  in 
which  the  powers  of  the  Rate  were  fo  unequally  divided, 
began  to  difcover  themfelves.  The  proprietary  lords,  in- 
fluenced by  defpotic  principles,  ufed  every  endeavour  to 
eftablifh  an  arbitrary  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
colonifls,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the  general  right  of 
mankind,  exerted  themfelves  with  equal  zeal  to  avoid 
fervitude.  From  this  flruggle  of  oppofite  interefls  arofe 
an  inevitable  confufion,  which  put  a flop  to  every  ufeful 
effort  of  induflry.  The  whole  province,  diflraded  with 
quarrels,  diflentions  and  tumults,  was  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  making  any  progrefs,  whatever  improvements 
had  been  expedled  from  the  peculiar  advantages  of  its 
fituation. 

Nor  were  thefe  evils  fufficient : new  ones  arofe,  as  if  a 
remedy  could  only  be  attained  from  an  excefs  of  griev- 
ances. Granville,  who,  as  the  oldefl  of  the  proprietors,  \yas 

in 
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in  1705  foie  governor  of  the  colony,  formed  the  refolu-B  OOK 
tion  of  obliging  ail  the  non-conformifts,  who  made  up  , ' 

two  thirds  of  the  people,  to  embrace  the  forms  of  wor- 
fhip  eflablifhed  in  England.  This  a£t  of  violence,  though 
difavowed,  and  rejected  by  the  mother  country,  inflamed 
the  minds  of  the  people.  In  1720,  while  this  animofity 
was  Hill  prevailing,  the  province  was  attacked  by  feveral 
bands  of  favages,  driven  to  defpair  by  a continued  courfe 
of  the  mofl:  atrocious  infolence  and  injuftice.  Thofe  un- 
fortunate wretches  were  all  conquered  and  all  put  to  the 
fword  : but  the  courage  and  vigour,  which  this  war  re- 
vived in  the  breafls  of  the  colonifts,  was  the  prelude  to 
the  fall  of  their  opprefiors.  Thofe  tyrants  having  refufed 
to  contribute  to  the  expences  of  an  expedition,  the  im- 
mediate benefits  of  which  they  claimed  to  themfelves, 
were  all,  excepting  Carteret,  who  ftill  preferved  one 
eighth  of  the  country,  flripped  in  1728  of  their  prero- 
gatives, which  they  had  only  known  how  to  make  an 
ill  ufe  of.  They  received  however  540,000  livres^J  by 
way  of  compenlation.  From  this  time,  the  crown  re- 
fumed the  government,  and  in  order  to  give  the  colony  a 
! foretafte  of  its  moderation,  bellowed  on  it  the  fame  con- 
ftitution  as  on  others.  It  was  further  divided  into  two 
J feparate  governments,  under  the  names  of  North  and 
1 South  Carolina,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  adminiftration 
| of  it.  It  is  from  this  happy  period,  that  the  profperity 
! of  this  great  province  is  to  be  dated. 

j There  is  not,  perhaps,  throughout  the  new  world  aClimate 
! climate  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Carolina.  The  twoduc/of" 

| feafons  of  the  year,  which,  for  the  mofl:  part,  only  Carolina. 

moderate  the  excefles  of  the  two  others,  are  here  delight- 
| ful.  T he  heats  of  the  fummer  are  not  exceflive  ; and  the 
cold  of  the  winter  is  only  felt  in  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings. 
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ings.  The  fogs,  which  are  always  common  upon  a coaft 
of  any  length,  are  difperfed  before  the  middle  of  the  day* 
But  on  the  other  hand,  here,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
part  almoft  of  America,  the  inhabitants  are  fubjeCl  to 
fuch  fudden  and  violent  changes  of  weather,  as  oblige 
them  to  obferve  a regularity  in  their  diet  and  cloathing, 
which  would  be  unnecefiary  in  a more  fettled  climate. 
Another  inconvenience,  peculiar  to  this  tradf  of  the 
northern  continent,  is  that  of  being  tormented  withhur- 
ricanes  ; but  thefe  are  Ids  frequent  and  lefs  violent  than 
in  the  iflands. 

A vaft,  melancholy,  uniform,  unvaried  plain  extends 
from  the  fea-fhore  fourfeore  or  a hundred  miles  within 
land.  From  this  diftance  the  country,  beginning  to  rife, 
affords  a more  pleafing  profped,  a purer  and  dryer  air. 
This  part,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Fnglifh,  was  covered  . 
tvith  oneimmenfe  foreft,  reaching  as  far  as  the  Apalachi- 
an  mountains.  It  confifted  of  large  trees  growing,  as 
nature  had  calf  them,  without  order  or  defign,  at  un- 
equal diflances,  and  not  encumbered  with  underwood; 
by  which  means  more  land  could  be  cleared  here  in  a 
week,  than  in  feveral  months,  among  us. 

The  foil  of  Carolina  is  very  various.  On  the  coaft 
and  about  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  which  fall  into  the 
fea,  it  is  either  covered  with  impracticable  and  unhealth- 
ful moraffes,  or  made  up  of  a pale,  light,  Tandy  earth, 
which  produces  nothing.  In  one  part  it  is  barren  to  an 
extreme  ; in  another,  among  the  numberlefs  ftreams  that 
divide  the  country,  it  is  exceflively  fruitful.  At  a diftance 
from  the  coafts,  there  are  found  fometimes  large  waftes 
of  white  fand,  which  produce  nothing  but  pines  j at 
others  there  are  lands,  where  the  oak  and  the  wallnut- 
iree  announce  fertility.  Thefe  alternatives  and  variations 
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try  every  where  is  agreeable  and  rich.  , , 

Admirably  adapted  as  thefe  fpots  are  for  the  purpofes 
of  cultivation,  the  province  does  not  want  others  equally 
favourable  for  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Thoufands  of 
horned  cattle  are  raifed  here,  which  go  out  in  the  morn- 
ing without  a herdfman  to  feed  in  the  woods,  and  return 
home  at  night  of  their  own  accord.  Their  hogs,  which 
are  fufrered  to  fatten  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner,  are 
flill  more  numerous  and  much  better  in  their  kind.  But 
mutton  degenerates  there  both  in  flefh  and  'wool.  For 
this  reafon,  it  is  lets  common. 


In  1723,  the  whole  colony  confifted  of  no  more  than 
four  thoufand  white  people,  and  thirty- two  thoufand 
blacks.  Its  exportations  to  other  parts  of  America  and 
to  Europe  did  not  exceed  4,950,000  livres.(^)  Since 
that  time  it  hath  acquired  a degree  of  fplendour,  which 
it  owes  entirely  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty. 

South  Carolina,  though  it  hath  fucceeded  in  efta- 
blifhing  a confiderable  barter  trade  with  the  favages,  hath 
gained  a manufacture  of  linens  by  means  of  the  French 
! refugees,  and  invented  a new  kind  of  fluff  by  mixing  the 
filk  it  produces  with  its  wool  ; yet  is  its  progrefs  prin- 
j cipally  to  be  attributed  to  the  produce  of  rice  and  in- 


digo. 

The  firft  of  thefe  articles  was  brought  there  by  an 
accident.  A fhip,  on  its  return  from  India,  ran  aground 
©n  this  coaft.  It  was  laden  with  rice,  which,  being 
tofied  on  fhore  by  the  waves,  grew  up  again.  This  un- 
expected good  fortune  led  them  to  try  the  cultivation  of 
a commodity,  which  the  foil  feemed  of  itfelf  to  require. 
For  a long  time  little  progrefs  was  made  in  it ; becaufe 
the  colonifts  being  obliged  to  fend  their  crops  to  the  mo- 
Vql,  IV.  X ' ther 
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K ther  country,  from  whence  they  were  (hipped  again  for. 
Spain  and  Portugal,  where  the  confumption  was,  fold 
them  at  fo  low  a price,  that  it  (caxce  anfwered  the  ex- 
pences  of  cultivation.  Since  1730,  when,  a more  en- 
lightened miniftry  gave  them  permiffion  to  export  and  fell 
their  grain  themfelv.es  at  foreign  markets,  an  increafe  of 
profit  has  produced  an  additional  growth  of  the  commo- 
dity. The  quantity  is  at  prefent  greatly  augmented  and 
may  be  Rill  more  ; but  whether  fo  much  to  the  benefit  of 
the  colony  is  doubtful.  Of  all  productions  rice  is  the 
moft  detrimental  to  the  falubrity  of  the  climate;  atleaft, 
it  hath  been  efteemed  fo  in  .the  Milanefe,  where  the  pea- 
fants  on  the  rice-grounds  are  all  of  them  fallow  com- 
pleCtioned  and  droplical ; and  in  France,  where  that  ar- 
ticle hath  been  totally  prohibited.  Egypt  had,  without 
doubt,  its  precautions  again  ft  the  ill  effeCls  of  a grain  in 
other  refpe&s  fo  nutritious.  China  muft  alfo  have  its 
prefervatives,  which  art  fets  up  againft  nature,  whofe 
favours  are  fometimes  attended  with  pernicious  confc- 
quences.  Perhaps,  alfo,  under  the  torrid  zone,  where 
rice  grows  in  the  greateft  abundance,  the  heat,  whjch 
makes  it  flourifh  in  the  midfl:  of  water,  quickly  difperfes 
the  moift  and  noxious  vapours,  that  exhale  from  the  rice- 
fields.  But  if  the  cultivation  of  rice  (hould  one  day 
come  to  be  negle&ed  in  Carolina,  that  of  indigo  will 
make  ample  amends  for  it. 


This  plant,  which  is  a native  of  Indofian,  was  firft 
brought  to  perfection  in  Mexico,  and  the  Leeward  ifiands. 
It  was  tried  later  and  with  lefs  fuccefs  in  South-Carolina. 
This  principal  ingredient  in  dying  is  thereof  fo  inferior 
a quality,  that  it  is  fcarce  fold  at  half  the  price  it  bears 
in  other  places.  Yet  thole,  who  cultivate  it,  do  not 
defpair,  in  time,  of  fupplanting  both  the  Spaniards  and 
French  at  every  market.  The  goodnefs  of  their  climate, 
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the  extent  of  their  lands,  the  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  B O O K 
their  provifions,  the  opportunities  they  have  of  fupplying  t , 

themfelves  with  utenfils,  and  of  procuring  Haves  ; every 
thing,  in  fhort,  flatters  their  expectation  : and  the  fame 
hope  has  always  extended  itfelf  to  the  inhabitants  of 
North-Carolina. 

It  is  wrell  known  that  this  country  was  the  firfl:  on  the 
continent  of  the  new  world,  on  Which  the  Englifli 
landed  ; for  here  is  the  bay  of  Roanoak,  which  Ralegh 
took  poflefiion  of  in  1585.  A total  emigration,  in  a 
jfhort  time,  left  it  deftitute  of  colonifts  ; nor  did  it  begin 
to  be  repeopled,  even  when  large  fettlements  were  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  We  cannot  other- 
wife  account  for  this  dereliction,  than  from  the  obftacles 
which  trading  veflels  had  to  encounter  in  this  beautiful 
region.  None  of  its  rivers  are  deep  enough  to  admit 
(hips  of  more  than  feventy  or  eighty  tons.  Thofe  of 
greater  burthen  are  forced  to  anchor  between  the  conti- 
nent and  fome  adjacent  iflands.  The  tenders  which  are 
employed  in  lading  and  unlading  them  augment  the  ex- 
pence  and  trouble  both  of  their  exports  and  imports. 

From  this  circumftance,  probably,  it  was,  that  North- 
Carolina  in  the  beginning  was  inhabited  only  by  a fet  of 
j wretches  without  name,  laws,  or  profeflion.  In  pro- 
1 portion  as  the  lands  in  the  neighbouring  Colonies  grew 
j more  fcarce,  thofe,  who  were  not  able  to  purchafe  them, 
i betook  themfelves  to  a country  where  they  could  get  lands 
| without  purchafe.  Refugees  of  other  kinds  availed  them- 
j felves  of  the  fame  refource.  Order  and  property  became 
eftablilhed  at  the  fame  time  ; and  this  colony,  with  fewer 
advantages  than  South-Carolina,  obtained  a greater  num- 
ber of  European  fettlers. 

The  firfl:  people,  whom  chance  difperfed  along  thefie 
favage  coafts,  confined  themfelves  to  the  breeding;  of 
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BOOKcattle,  and  cutting  wood,  which  were  taken  off  their 
‘ .hands  by  the  merchants  of  New-England.  In  a fhoit 
time  they  contrived  to  make  the  pine-tree  produce  them 
turpentine,  tar,  and  pitch.  For  the  turpentine  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  make  two  flits  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  about  a foot  in  length,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they 
placed  veffels  to  receive  it.  When  they  wanted  tar,  they 
raifed  a circular  platform  of  potter’s  earth,  on  which 
they  laid  piles  of  pine-wood : to  thefe  they  fet  fire  and 
the  refm  diftilled  from  them  into  cafks  placed  underneath. 
The  tar  was  converted  into  pitch,  either  in  great  iron 
pots,  in  which  they  boiled  it,  or  in  pits  formed  of  pot- 
ter’s earth,  into  which  it  was  poured  while  in  a fluid 
ftate.  This  labour,  however,  was  not  fuflkient  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  inhabitants  : they  then  proceeded  to 
grow  corn  ; and  for  a long  time  were  contented  with 
maize,  as  their  neighbours  in  South -Carolina  were  ob- 
liged to  be,  where  the  wheat  being  fubjedf  to  mildew, 
and  to  exhaufl:  itfelf  in  ftraw,  never  throve.  But  feveral 
experiments  having  proved  to  the  North-Carolinians  that 
they  were  not  liable  to  the  fame  inconvenience,  they  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  far  in  the  cultivation  of  that  grain,  that  they 
were  even  able  to  fupply  a confiderable  exportation. 
Rice  and  indigo  have  been  but  lately  introduced  into  this 
province  to  join  the  harvefts  of  Africa  and  Afia  to  thofe 
of  Europe.  The  cultivation  of  them  is  but  yet  in  its 
infancy. 

There  is  fcarce  one  twentieth  part  of  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  two  Carolinas  that  is  cleared ; and,  at 
this  time,  the  only  cultivated  fpots  are  thofe,  which  are 
the  moft  fandy  and  the  neareft  to  the  fea.  The  reafon, 
why  the  colonifls  have  not  fettled  further  back  in  the 
country  is,  that  of  ten  navigable  rivers,  there  is  notone 
that  will  admit  (hipping  higher  than  fixty  miles.  This 
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inconvenience  is  not  to  be  remedied  but  by  making  roads  ^O  OK 
or  canals  ; and  works  of  that  kind  require  fo  many  hands,  , _ _ * , 

and  fo  much  expence  and  knowledge,  that  the  hopes  of 
fuch  an  improvement  are  Hill  very  diftant. 

Neither  of  the  colonies,  however,  have  reafon  to 
complain  of  their  lot.  The  impofts,  which  are  all  levied  ©n 
the  exportation  and  importation  of  merchandife,  do  not 
exceed  135,000  livres.f/j  The  paper-currency  ofNorth- 
Carolina  does  not  amount  to  more  than  1,125,000  li- 
vres;(£)  and  that  of  South-Carolina,  which  is  infinitely 
more  wealthy,  is  only  5,625,000.  (J)  .Neither  of  them  are 
in  debt  to  the  mother  country  ; and  this  advantage,  which 
is  not  common  even  in  the  Englifh  colonies,  they  derive 
from  the  great  amount  of  their  exportations  to  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  the  Leeward  iflands  and  to  Europe. 

In  1754,  there  were  exported  froni  South  Carolina, 
feven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  barrels  of  turpentine,  two 
thoufand,  nine  hundred  and  forty- thrde  of  tar  ; five  thou- 
fand,  eight  hundred  and  fixty-nine  of  pitch  or  rofin  ; four 
hundred  and  fixteen  barrels  of  beef ; fifteen  hundred  and 
fixty  of  pork  ; fixteen  thoufand  four  hundred  bulhels  of 
Indian  corn  ; and  nine  thoufand,  one  hundred  and  fixty- 
two  of  peas ; four  thoufand,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
tanned  hides,  and  twelve  hundred  in  the  hair  ; one  mil- 
lion, one  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  planks ; two  hund- 
red and  fix  thoufand  joifls  ; and  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thoufand  feet  of  timber;  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  hoglheads  of  wild  deer-fkins ; one  hundred  and  four 
thoufand,  fix  hundred  and  eighty-two  barrels  qf  rice  ; 
two  hundred  and  fixteen  thoufand,  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-four  pounds  of  indigo. 

In  the  fame  year  North  Carolina  exported  fixty-one 
thoufand,  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  barrels  of  tar; 
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BXvniKtWelve  thoufand  and  of  pitch  ; and  ten  thoufand, 

hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  turpentine;  feven  hund- 
red and  fixty-two  thoufand,  three  hundred  and  thirty 
- planks;  and  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty-feven 
feer  of  timber;  fixty-one  thoufand,  five  hundred  bufheis 
of  wheat,  and  ten  thoufand  of  peas ; three  thoufand, 
three  hundred  barrels  of  beef  and  pork;  one  hundred 
hogfheads  of  tobacco  ; ten  thoufand  hundred-weight  of 
tanned  hides,  and  thirty  thoufand  Jfkins  of  different 
kinds. 

In  the  above  account,  there  is  not  a fingle  article  that 
has  not  been  confiderably  increafed  fince  that  time.  Se- 
veral of  them  have  been  doubled,  and  the  moft  valuable 
of  all,  the  indigo,  has  incteafed  to  three  times  the  quan- 
tity. 

SdME  productions  of  North  Carolina  are  exported  to 
Europe  and  the  Caribbees,  though  there  is  no  ftaple  town 
to  receive  them  ; and  that  Edinton,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  province,  as  well  as  that  which  hath  been  built  in  lieu 
of  it  upon  the  river  Neus,  can  fcarce  be  confiderecf  as 
fmall  villages.  "The  largeft  and  mofb  valuable  part  of  its 
exports  is  conveyed  to  Charles-town  to  increafe  the  riches 
of  South  Carolina. 

T his  town  lies  between  the  two  navigable  rivers. 
Cooper  and  Afhley ; furrounded  by  the  molt  beaut:ful 
plantations  of  the  colony,  of  which  it  is  the  center  and 
the  capital.  It  is  well  bu.'it,  interjected  with  feveral  acree^ 
able  flreets,  and  its  fortifications  are  tolerably  regular. 
The  large  fortunes  that  have  been  made  there  from  the 
accefiicn  and  circulation  of  its  trade,  rruift  necefiariiy 
have  had  forne  influence  upon  the  manners  of  the  people: 
of  all  the  towns  in  North  America,  it  is  the  one  in  which 
the  conveniences  of  luxury  are  moft  to  'be  met  with. 
Eut  the  difadvantage  its  road  labours  under,  of  not  being 
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able  to  admit  of  fhips  of  above  two  hundred  tons, 
make  it  lofe  its  prefent  fplendor.  It  will  be  deferted  for 
Port  Royal,  which  admits  veffels  of  all  kinds  into  its  har- 
bour, and  in  great  numbers.  A fettlement  has  already 
been  formed  there,  which  is  continually  increaflng,  and 
may  moft  probably  meet  with  the  greatefl  i'uccefs.  Be- 
sides the  production  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  that 
will  naturally  come  to  its  market,  it  will  alfo  receive 
tbofe  of  Georgia,  a colony  that  has  been  lately  eftablifhed 
near  it. 

Carolina  and  Spanifh  Florida  are  feparated  from  eachEounda- 
other  i»y  a great  trail  of  land  which  extends  one  bund- Georgia, 
red  and  twenty  miles  upon  the  fea  coaft;  and  three  hund- 
red miles  from  thence  to  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and 
whofe  boundaries  to  the  north  and  fouth  are  the  rivers 
Savannah  and  Alatamaha.  The  Eoglifh  miniftry  had  been 
long  deftrous  of  ereiting  a colony  On  this  trait  of  coun- 
try, that  was  confldered  as  dependent  upon  Carolina, 

One  of  thofe  inftances  of  benevolence  which  liberty  the 
fource  of  every  patriotic  virtue  renders  more  frequent  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country,  ferved  to  determine 
the  views  of  government,  with  regard  to  this  place.  A 
rich  and  humane  citizen,  at  his  death,  left  the  whole  of 
his  eftate  to  fet  at  liberty  fuch  infolvent  debtors  as  were 
detained  in  prifon  by  their  creditors.  Prudential  reafons 
of  policy  concurred  in  the  performance  of  tnis  will  dic- 
tated by  humanity  ; and  the  government  gave  orders,  that 
fuch  unhappy  prifoners,  as  were  releafed,  fhould  be  tran- 
fpl anted  into  that  defert  country,  that  was  now  intended 
to  be  peopled  ; it  was  named  Georgia  in  honour  of  the 
reigning  fovereign. 

This  inftance  of  refpedtj  the  more  pleaflng,  as  it  was 
not  the  effedl  of  flattery ; the  execution  of  a defign  of  io 
much  real  advantage  to  the  ftate,  were  entirely  the  work 
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The  parliament  added  225,000  livres(»ij 
will  of  the  citizen  ; and  a volun- 
tary fubfcription  produced  a much  more  confiderable  fum. 
General  Oglethorpe,  a man,  who  had  diftinguiihed  him- 
felf  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  his  tafte  for  great  de- 
figns,  by  his  zeal  for  his  country,  and  his  paffion  for 
glory,  was  fixed  upon  to  dire#  thefe  public  finances,  and 
to  carry  into  execution  fo  excellent  a project.  Defirous 
of  maintaining  the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  he  chofe 
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Georgia  to  enjoy  peace  and  liberty  of  confcience.  AtB^OO^K 
firft  they  fettled  on  a fpot  fituated  juft  above  that  of  the , ' * , 

infant  colony ; but  they  afterwards  chofe  to  be  at  a great- 
er diftance,  and  to  go  as  far  down  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah,  where  they  built  a town  called  Ebenezer. 

Some  Switzers  followed  the  example  of  thefe  wife 
Saltzburghers,  though  they  had  not,  like  them,  been  per- 
fecuted.  They  alfo  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah ; 
but  at  the  diftance  of  four  and  thirty  miles  from  the  Ger- 
mans. Their  colony,  confifting  of  a hundred  habita- 
tions, was  named  Puryfburgh,  from  Fury  their  founder, 
who  having  been  at  the  expence  of  their  fettlement,  was 
defervedly  chofen  their  chief,  in  teftimony  of  their  gra- 
titude to  him. 

In  thefe  four  or  five  colonies,  fomc  men  were  found 
more  inclined  to  trade  than  agriculture.  Thefe,  there- 
fore, feparated  from  the  reft  in  order  to  build  the  city  Au- 
gufta,  two  hundred  and  thirty-fix  miles  diftant  from  the 
ocean.  The  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  though  excellent  in 
itfelf,  was  not  the  motive  of  their  fixing  upon  this  fi- 
tuation  ; but  the  facility  it  afforded  them  of  carrying  on 
the  peltry  trade  vwith  the  favages.  Their  projedl  was  fo 
fuccefsful,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1739,  fix  hundred 
people  were  employed  in  this  commerce,  The  fale  of 
thefe  fkins  was  with  much  greater  facility  carried  on, 
from  the  circumftance  of  the  Savannah  admitting  the 
largeft  (hips  to  fail  upon  it  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Au- 
gufta. 

The  mother  country  ought,  one  would  imagine,  to 
have  formed  great  expeditions  from  a colony,  where  fhe 
had  fent  near  five  thoufand  men,  and  laid  out  1,485,000 
]ivres,(w)  independent  of  the  voluntary  contributions  that 
had  been  raifed  by  zealous  patriots.  But  to  her  great  fur- 
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BXVinKpnfe’  received  information  in  1741,  that  there  re- 

' — ,mained  fcarce  a fixth  part  of  that  numerous  colony  fent 

to  Georgia  ; who  being  now  totally  difcouraged,  feemed 
only  defirous  to  fix  in  a more  favorable  fituation.  The 
reafons  of  thefe  calamities  were  inquired  into  and  dis- 
covered. 

ments^th^t  TH1S  Co1°ny’  even  in  5ts  infancy>  brought  with  it  the 

W pre-'  *eeds  of  its  decay-  The  government,  together  with  the 

VroterefshofPr°Perty  ^ Ge°rgia’  had  been  Ceded  to  individuals. 

Georgia,  ^be  exampie  °f  Carolina  ought  to  have  prevented  this 
imprudent  fcheme  ; but  nations  as  well  as  individuals  do 
not  learn  inflrudlion  from  pafl  mifconduct.  An.  enlight-  ' 
ened  government,  though  checked  by  the  watchful' eye 
of  the  people,  is  not  always  able  to  guard  againfl  every 
mifufeof  its  confidence.  The  Englifh  miniilry,  though 
zealoufly  attached  to  the  common  welfare,  facrificed  the 
public  interefl  to  the  rapacious  views  of  interefled  in- 
dividuals. 

The  firfb  ufe  that  the  proprietors  of  Georgia  made  of 
the  unlimited  power  they  were  invefled  with,  was  to  efla- 
blifh  a fyftem  of  Jegiflation,  that  made  them  entirely 
mailers  not  only  of  the  police,  juflice  and  finances  of  the 
country,  but  even  of  the  lives  and  eflates  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Eveiy  fpecies  of  right  was  withdrawn  from  the 
people,  who  are  the  original  pofTefTors  of  them  all. 
Obedience  was  required  of  the  people,  though  contrary 
to  their  interefl  and  knowledge  ; and  it  was  confidered 
here,  as  in  other  countries,  as  their  duty  and  their  fate. 

As  great  inconveniences  had  been  found  to  arife  in  other 
colonies  from  large  pofieffions,  it  was  thought  proper  in 
Georgia  to  allow  each  family  only  fifty  acres  of  land ; 
which  they  were  not  permitted  to  mortgage,  or  even  to 
difpofe  of  by  will  to  their  female  ifTue.  This  laft  regu- 
lation of  making  only  the  male  ifTue  capable  of  inhe- 
ritance. 
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ritance,  was  foon  aboliflied  ; but  there  ftill  remained  tao  ^OOjK 
many  obftacles  to  excite  a fpirit  of  emulation.  It  feldom  , , . ^ j 
happens,  that  a man  reiolves  to  leave  his  country  but  up- 
on the  profpedl  of  fome  great  advantage  that  works  ftrong- 
ly  upon  his  imagination.  Whatever  limits  are  prefcribed 
to  his  induftry,  are,  therefore,  fo  many  checks  which  pre- 
vent him.  from  engaging  in  any  project.  1 he  boundaries 
affigned  to  every  plantation  muft  neceflarily  have  produced 
this  bad  effedt.  Several  other  errors  ftill  affe&ed  the  ori- 
ginal plan  of  this  colony,  which  prevented  its  increafe. 

The  taxes  impofed  upon  the  moft  fertile  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  colonies,  are  very  inconfiderable,  and  even  thefe  are 
not  levied  till  the  fettlements  have  acquired  fome  degree 
of  vigour  and  profperity.  , From  its*  infant  ftate,  Georgia 
had  been  fubjeaed  to  the  fines  of  a feudal  government, 
with  which  it  had  been  as  it  were  fettered.  The  revenues 
raifed  by  this  kind  of  fervice  increafed  prodigioufiy,  in 
proportion  as  the  colony  extended  itfelf.  The  founders 
of  it*  blinded  by  a fpirit  of  avidity,  did  not  perceive  that 
the  fmalleft  duty  impofed  upon  the  trade  of  a populous 
and  flourifhing  province,  would  much  fooner  enrich  them 
than  the  largeft  fines  laid  upon  a barren  and  uncultivated 
country. 

To  this  fpecies  of  opprefilon  was  added  another,  which 
however  incredible  it  may  appear,  might  arife  from  a 
fpirit  of  benevolence.  The  planters  of  Georgia  were 
not  allowed  the  ufe  of  flaves.  C/arolina  and  fome  other 
colonies  having  been  eftabhftied  without  their  affiftance, 
it  was  thought  that  a country  deftined  to  be  the  bulwark 
of  thofe  American  pofteffions,  ought  not  to  be  peopled 
by  a fet  of.  flaves,  who  could  not  be  in  the  leaft  interefted 
in  the  defence  of  their  oppreffions.  But  it  was  not  at  the 
fame  time  forefeen,  that  colonifts,  who  were  lefs  fa- 
voured by  the  mother  country,  than  their  neighbours. 
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K who  were  fituated  in  a country  lefs  fufceptible  of  tillage 
and  in  a hotter  climate,  would  want  flrength  and  fpirit 
to  undertake  a cultivation  that  required  greater  encou-- 
ragement. 

The  indolence  which  fo  many  obftac^es  gave  rife  to, 
found  a further  excufe,  in  another  prohibition  that  had  been 
impofed.  The  difturbances  produced  by  the  ufeof  fpirituous 
liquors  over  all  the  continent  of  North  America,  induced 
the  founders  of  Georgia  to  forbid  the  importation  of 
Rum.  This  prohibition,  though  well  intended,  deprived 
the  colonifts  of  the  only  liquor  that  could  corre&  the  bad 
qualities  of  the  waters  of  the  country,  that  were  gene- 
rally unwholefome ; and  of  the  only  means  they  had  to 
reftore  the  wafte  of  flrength  and  fpirits  that  mud  be  the 
confequence  of  inceffant  labour.  Befides  this  it  pre. 
vented  their  commerce  with  the  Antilles,  as  they  could 
not  go  thither  to  barter  their  wood,  corn  and  cattle  that 
ought  to  have  been  their  mod  valuable  commodities,  in 
return  for  the  rum  of  thofe  iflands. 

The  mother  country,  at  length,  perceived  how  much 
thefe  defects  in  the  political  regulations  and  inflitutions 
had  prevented  the  increafe  of  the  colony,  and  freed  them 
from  the  reflraints  they  had  before  been  clogged  with  j 
and  the  government  in  Georgia  was  fettled  upon  the  fame 
plan  as  that  which  had  rendered  Carolina  fo  flourifhing  j 
and  inflead  of  being  dependent  on  a few  individuals,  be- 
came one  of  the  national  pofleffions. 

Though  this  colony  has  not  fo  ex  ten  five  a territory, 
fo  temperate  a climate,  nor  fo  fertile  a foil  as  the  neigh, 
bouring  province,  and  though  it  can  never  be  fo  flourifh- 
ing as  Carolina,  notwithflanding  it  cultivates  rice,  iii- 
digo,  and  almofl  all  the  fame  produdlions,  yet  it  will  be- 
come advantageous  to  the  mother  country,  when  the  ap- 
prehenfions  arifing  from  the  tyranny  of  its  government 

which 
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which  have  with  reafon  prevented  people  from  fettling  B^OO^K 
there,  are  removed.  It  will  one  day  no  longer  be  aflert-  . V_*  « 

ed,  that  Georgia  is  the  leaft  populous  of  all  the  Englifh 
colonies  upon  the  continent,  notwithftand:ng  the  fuc- 
cours  government  has  fo  amply  beftowed  upon  it.  All 
thefe  advantages  will  fortunately  be  increafed  by  the  ac- 
quifition  of  Florida;  a province,  which  from  its  vicinity 
muft  neceflarily  influence  the  profperity  of  Georgia,  and 
which  claims  our  attention  from  ftill  more  important 
reafon  s. 

Under  the  name  of  Florida  the  ambition  of  Spain  Hiftory  of 
comprehended  all  that  tradl  of  land  in  America,  which  it|°” 
extends  from  Mexico  to  the  moft  northern  regions.  But  from  the 
fortune,  which  fports  with  the  vanity  of  nations,  has  Eng> 
long  fince  confined  this  vague  defcription  to  the  peninfulalifh. 
formed  by  the  fea  on  the  channel  of  Bahama,  between 
Georgia  and  Louiliana.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  often 
fatisfied  themfelves  in  preventing  the  population  of  a 
country  they  could  not  -inhabit  themfelves,  were  defirous 
in  1565  of  fettling  on  this  fpot,  after  having  driven  the 
French  from  it,  who  had  begun  the  year  before  to  form 
| a fmall  eftablilhment  there. 

The  moft  eafterly  fettlement  in  this  colony  was  known 
by  the  name  of  St.  Mattheo.  The  conquerors  would 
have  abandoned  it,  notwithftanding  it  was  fituated  on  a 
| navigable  river  at  two  leagues  diftance  from  the  fea,  in 
an  agreeable  and  fertile  foil,  had  they  not  difcovered  the 
j Safiafras  upon  it. 

| This  tree,  a native  of  America,  is  better  in  Florida 
j than  in  any  other  part  of  that  continent.  It  grows 
equally  on  the  borders  of  the  fea  and  upon  the  moun- 
1 tains ; but  always  in  a foil  that  is  neither  too  dry,  nor  too 
.damp.  It  is  ftraight  and  lofty,  like  the  fir-tree,  without 
■branches,  and  its  top  is  formed  fomewhat  in  the  Ihape  of 

a cup. 
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a cup.  It  is  an  evcr-grcen,  and  its  leaves  refembles  thofe 
_,of  a laurel.  Its  flower,  which  is  yellow,  is  taken  as  the 
mullein  and  tea  in  infufion.  Its  root,  which  is.  well 
known  in  trade,  being  very  ferviceable  in  medicine,  ought 
to  be  fpungy,  light,  of  a greyifh  colour ; of  a fharp, 
fweetifh  and  aromatic  tafte  ; and  fhould  have  the  fmell  of 
the  fennel  and  anife.  Fhefe  qualities  give  it  the  virtue  of 
promoting  peroration,  refolving  thick  and  vifcous  hu- 
mours, and  relieving  palfies  and  catarrhs.  It  was  for- 
merly much  ufed  in  venereal  complaints. 

The  firfl  Spaniards  who  fettled  there,  would,  probably, 
have  fallen  a facrifice  to  this  Jail  diforder,  without  the 
affiftance  of  this  powerful  remedy  ; they  would,  at  leaf!, 
not  have  recovered  from  thofe  dangerous  fevers  they  were 
generally  fubjedl  to  at  St.  Mattheo ; whether  in  confe- 
rence of  the  food  of  the  country,  or  the  badnefs  of  the 
waters.  But  the  favages  taught  them,  that  by  drinking 
in  a morning  falling,  and  at  their  meals,  water  in  which 
Safiafras  had  been  boiled,  they  might  certainly  depend 
upon  a fpeedy  recovery.  The  experiment,  upon  trial, 
proved  fuccefsful.  But  flill  the  village  never  emerged 
from  the  obfcurity  and  diflrefs  which  were,  undoubt- 
edly, the  natural  and  infurmountable  confequences  that 
attended  the  conquerors  of  the  new  world. 

Another  eftablifliment  was  formed  upon  the  fame 
coafl,  at  fifteen  leagues  diftance  from  St.  Mattheo, 
kpown  by  the  name  of  St.  Auguftine.  The  Englifh 
attacked  it  in  1747,  but  were  obliged  to  give  up  their 
attempts.  Some  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  were  defirous 
of  covering  the  retreat  of  the  aflailants,  were  repulfed  and 
flain.  A fergeant,  who  fought  among  the  Spaniards, 
was  fpared  by  the  Indian  favages,  only  that  he  might  be 
referved  to  undergo  thofe  torments  which  they  inflia 
upon  their  piifoners.  This  man,  it  is  faid,  on  feeing 

the 
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the  horrid  tortures  that  awaited  him,  addrefled  the  blood- B 0 0 K 
thirfty  multitude  in  the  followi  ng  manner : , ' , 

te  Heroes  and  patriarchs  of  the  weftern  world,  you 
“ were  not  the  enemies  that  I fought  for  ; but  you  have 
« at  laft  been  the  conquerors.  The  chance  of  war  has 
thrown  me  in  your  power.  Make  what  ufe  you  pleafe 
“ of  the  right  of  conqueft.  This  is  a right  I do  not 
««  call  in  queftion.  But  as  it  is  cuftomary  in  my  country 
“ to  offer  a ranfom  for  one’s  life,  li Hen  to  a propofal  not 
u unworthy  your  notice. 

“ Know  then,  valiant  Americans,  that  in  the  coun- 
“ try  of  which  I am  a native,  there  are  fome  men  who 
c<  poffefs  a fuperior  knowledge  of  the  fecrets  of  nature.  One 
<£  of  thofe  fag.es  connected  to  me  by  the  ties  of  kindred, 
imparted  to  me,  when  I became  a foldier,  a charm  to 
te  make  me  invulnerable.  You  rnuft  have  obferved  how 
<e  I have  efcaped  all  your  darts  : without  fuch  a charm 
<(  would  it  have  been  poffible  for  me  to  have  furvived  all 
“ the  mortal  blows  you  have  aimed  at  me  ? For  I appeal 
“ to  your  own  valour,  to  teftify  that  mine  has  fufficiently 
exerted  itfelf,  and  has  not  avoided  any  danger.  Life 
“ is  not  fo  much  the  object  of  my  requeft,  as  the  glory 
“ of  having  communicated  to  you  a fecret  of  fo  much 
te  confequence  to  your  fafety,  and  of  rendering  the  moft 
“ valiant  nation  upon  the  earth,  invincible.  Suffer  me 
“ only  to  have  one  of  my  hands  at  liberty,  in  order  to 
“ perform  the  ceremonies  of  inchantment,  of  which  I 
“ will  now  make  trial  on  myfelf  before  you.” 

The  Indians  liflened  with  eagernefs  to  this  difcourfe, 
which  was  flattering  both  to  their  warlike  character,  and 
their  turn  for  the  marvellous.  After  a fhort  confuta- 
tion, they  untied  one  of  the  prifoner’s  arms.  The  high- 
lander begged  that  they  would  put  his  broad  fword  into 
the  hands  of  the  moft  expert  and  (touted  among  them  ; 

and 
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BXVinKand  at  the  fame  time  laying  bare  his  neck,  after  having 

c— rubbed  it,  and  muttering  fome  words  accompanied  with 

magic  figns,  he  cried  aloud  with  a chearful  countenance: 
“ Obferve  now,  O valiant  Indians,  an  inconteftable  proof 
“ of  my  honefty.  Thou  warrior,  who  now  holds  my 
44  keen-cutting  weapon,  do  thou  now  ftrike  with  all  thy 
“ ftrength  : far  from  being  able  to  fever  my  head  from 
“ my  body,  thou  wilt  not  even  wound  the  fkin  of  my 
“ neck.” 

He  had  fcarcely  fpoke  thefe  words,  when  the  Indian, 
aiming  the  moft  violent  blow,  ftruck  off  the  head  of  the 
fergeant,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  feet.  The  favages 
aflonifhed,  flood  motionlefs,  viewing  the  bloody  corpfe  of 
the  ftranger ; and  then  turning  their  eyes  upon  one  ano- 
ther, as  if  to  reproach  each  other  with  their  blind  cre- 
dulity. But  admiring  the  artifice  the  prifoner  had  made 
life  of  to  avoid  the  torture  by  haftening  his  death,  they 
bellowed  on  his  body  the  funeral  honours  of  their  coun- 
ty- Jf  this  fa£l,  the  date  of  which  is  too  recent  to  ad- 
mit of  credit,  has  not  all  the  marks  of  authenticity  it 
fliould.have,  it  will  only  be  one  falfehood  more  to  be  added 
to  the  accounts  of  travellers. 

The  Spaniards,  who  in  all  their  progrefs  through 
America,  were  more  employed  in  deftroying  the  in- 
habitants, than  in  conftru&ing  of  buildings,  had  formed 
only  thofe  two  fettlements  we  have  taken  notice  of  at 
the  mouth  of  the  channel  of  Bahama.  At  fourfcore 
leagues  diflance  from  St.  Augufline,  upon  the  entrance 
of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  they  had  raifed  that  of  St. 
Mark,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Apalache.  But  this 
fituation,  well  adapted  to  rriaintain  a communication  be- 
tween the  two  continents  of  the  new  world,  had  already 
loft  all  the  little  ccnfequence  it  had  at  firft  obtained, 

when 


when  the  Engl ifti  fettled  at  Carolina  in  1704,  and  en-B  CMMfC 
tirely  deftroyed  it.  v — ^ > 

At  the  diftance  of  thirty  leagues  further,  was  another 
colony,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Jofeph,  but  of  lefs 
confequence  than  that  of  St.  Mark.  Situated  on  a flat 
coaft,  and  expofed  to  every  wind,  and  on  a barren  foil 
and  an  uncultivated  country  ; it  was  the  laft  place  where 
one  might  expeft  to  meet  with  inhabitants.  But  avarice 
being  frequently  a dupe  to  ignorance,  fome  Spaniards 
fettled  there. 

Those  Spaniards  who  had  formed  an  eftablifhment  at 
the  bay  of  Penfacola  upon  the  borders  of  Louiflana, 
were  at  leaft  happier  in  their  choice  of  fituation.  The 
foil  was  fofceptible  of  culture  ; and  there  was  a road 
which  had  it  been  a little  deeper  at  its  entrance,  might  have 
been  thought  a good  one,  if  the  beft  (hips  that  arrived 
there  had  not  foon  been  worm-eaten. 

These  five  colonies,  fcattered  over  a fpace  fufficient  to 
have  formed  a great  kingdom,  did  not  contain  more  than 
three  thoufand  inhabitants  furpafling  each  other  in  floth  and 
poverty.  They  were  all  fupported  by  the  produce  of 
their  cattle.  The  hides  they  fold  at  the  Havannah,  and 
the  provifions  with  which  they  ferved  their  garrifon, 
whofe  pay  amounted  to  750,000  livres,(fl)  enabled  them  to 
purchafe  cloths  and  whatever  elfe  their  foil  did  not  fur- 
nifti  them  with.  Notwithftanding  the  miferable  ftate  in 
which  they  had  been  left  by  the  mother  country,  the 
greateft  part  of  them  chole  to  go  to  Cuba,  when  Florida 
was  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  1763*  This  ac- 
quifition,  therefore,  was  no  more  than  a defert,  yet  fiill 
it  was  fome  advantage  to  have  got  rid  of  a number  of 
lazy,  indolent  and  difaffe&ed  inhabitants. 

Vox..  IV,  Y Great 
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YvOK  Great  Britain  was  pleafed  with  the  profpeft  of 
i peopling  a vaft  province,  whofe  limits  have  been  ex- 

tended even  to  the  Miffifippi,  by  the  ceffion  France  has 
made  of  part  of  Louifiana.  The  better  to  fulfill  her 
project  fhe  has  divided  it  into  two  governments,  under 
the  names  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida. 

The  Englifh  had  long  been  defirous  of  eftablifhing 
themfelves  in  that  part  of  the  continent,  in  order  to  open 
a free  communication  with  the  wealthieft  colonies  of 
Spain.  At  firft  they  had  no  other  view  but  in  the  profits 
arifing  from  a contraband  trade.  But  an  advantage  fo 
precarious  and  momentary,  was  not  an  obje&  of  fuffi- 
eient  importance}  nor  any  way  fuitable  to  the  ambition 
of  a great  power.  Cultivation  alone  can  render  the  con- 
quefts  of  an  induftrious  people  flourifhing.  Senfible  of 
this  the  Englifh  give  every  encouragement  to  promote 
culture  in  the  fineft  part  of  their  dominions.  In  one 
year,  17691  the  parliament  voted  no  lefs  than  205,875 
livresfp)  for  the  two  Floridas.  Here,  at  leaft,  the  mother 
for  fume  time  adminifters  nourifhment  to  her  new-born 
children ; whereas,  in  other  nations,  the  government^ 
fucks  and  exhaufts  at  the  fame  time  the  milk  of  the  mo- 
ther country  and  the  blood  of  the  colonies. 

By  what  IT  is  nQt  eafy  to  determine,  to  what  degree  of  fplen- 
Engknd  d°Ur  this  indulSence  with  time  and  good  management 
may  render  may  raife  the  Floridas.  Appearances,  however,  are  high- 
Se°fulto  lY  promifing.  The  air  is  healthy,  and  the  foil  fit  for 
her.  every  kind-of  grain.  Their  firft  trials  of  rice,  cotton, 

and  indigo,  were  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the 
number  of  colonifts  was  greatly  increafed  by  it.  They 
pour  in  from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  the  mother 
country,  and  all  the  proteftant  dominions  in  Europe. 
Flow  greatly  might  this  population  be  increafed,  if  the 

fiH 
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maxims  they  have  uniformly  purfued,  and  would  conde-  v * , 

fcend  to  intermarriages  with  Indian  families  ! And  for 
what  reafon  fhoula  this  method  of  civilizing  the  favage 
tribes,  which  has  been  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  by  the 
molt  enlightened  politicians,  be  rejected  by  a free  people, 
who  from  their  principles  mult  admit  a greater  equa- 
lity than  other  nations  ? Would  they  then  be  ftill  reduced 
$0  the  cruel  alternative  of  feeing  their  crops  burned,  and 
their  labourers  maffacred,  or  of  perfecuting  without  in- 
termiflion,  and  exterminating  without  pity,  thofe  wan- 
dering bands  of  natives  ? Surely  a generous  nation,  which 
has  made  fuch  great  and  fuch  continued  efforts  to  reign 
without  a rival  over  th;s  vaft  trail  of  the  new  world, 

Ihould  prefer  to  fangu inary  and  inglorious  hoftilities,  a 
•humane  and  infallible  method  of  difarming  .the  only  ene •? 
my  that  remains  to  difturb  her  tranquillity  ! 

The  English  flatter  them.felv.es,  that  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  thefe  alliances  they  fhall  foon  be  freed  from  the 
little  interruption  that  remains.  It  is  the  fate  of  favage 
j nations,  fay  they,  to  wade  away  in  proportion  as  the 
people  of  civilized  ftates  come  to  fettle  among  them. 

Unable  to  fu.bm.it  to  the  labour  of  cultivation,  and  failing 
| «of  their  ufual  fubffftence  from  the  chace,  they  are  reduced 
; .to  the  neceflity  of  abandoning  all  thofe  trails  of  lands 
j which  induff ry  and  activity  have  undertaken  to  clear. 

This  is  aityally  the  cafe  with  all  the  natives  bordering  on. 

! the  European  fettlements.  They  keep  daily  retiring  fur- 
| ther  ipto  the  woods  3 they  fall  back  upon  the  AlTenipouals 
and  Hudfon’s  bay,  where  they  muff  ne.ceffarily  encroach 
upon  each  other,  and  in  a Ihort  time  muff  perilh  for  want 
i pf  fubfiffence. 

But  before  this  total  deffruition  is  brought  about, 

#Y£nts  of  a very  ferious  nature  may  occur.  We  have 
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BXVniK  n0t  f°rSOt  the  §ener?us  That  formidable 

* j warriour  had  broke  with  the  Englilh  in  1762.  Major  Ro- 
berts, who  was  employed  to  reconcile  him,  Lent  him  a pre- 
fent  of  brandy.  Some  Iroquois,  who  were  Handing  round 
their  chief,  fhuddered  at  the  fight  of  this  liquor.  Not 
doubting  that  it  was  poifoned,  they  infilled  that  he  fhould 
not  accept  fo  fufpicious  a prefent.  How  can  it  be , faid 
their  leader,  that  a man , who  knows  my  ejieym  for  him , and 
the  fignal  fervices  I have  done  him , Jhould  entertain  a thought 
of  taking  away  my  life ? Saying  this,  he  received  and 
drank  the  brandy  with  a confidence  equal  to  that  of  the 
rooft  renowned  hero  of  antiquity. 

By  many  inftances  of  magnanimity  fimilar  to  this,  the 
eyes  of  the  lavage  nations  had  all  been  fixed  upon 
Pondiack.  His  defign  was  to  unite  them  in  a body  for 
the  defence  of  their  lands  and  independence.  Several 
unfortunate  circumftances  concurred  to  defeat  this  grand 
projea  ; but  it  may  be  refumed,  and  it  is  not  impofiible, 
may  fucceed.  Should  this  be  the  cafe,  the  Englilh  will 
be  under  a neceffity  of  protecting  their  frontier  againft  an 
enemy,  that  hath  none  of  thofe  expences  to  fuftain  or 
evils  to  dread,  which  war  brings  with  it  among  civilized 
nations  ; and  will  find  the  advantages  they  have  promifed 
themfelves  from  conquefts  made  at  the  expence  of  fo 
much  treafure  and  fo  much  blood,  confiderably  retarded, 
at  lead,  if  not  entirely  cut  ofF. 

The  two  Florida,  part  of  Louifiana,  and  all  Canada 

the  Britim  . 

domini-  obtained  at  the  fame  aera,  either  by  conqueft  or  treaty, 

North  haVC  rendered  the  Engliftl  mailers  of  all.  that  fpace, 

America,  which  extends  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Miffi- 
fippi ; lo  that  without  reckoning  Hudfon’s  bay,  New- 
foundland, and  the  other  iflands  of  North-America,  they 
are  in  pofieflion  of  the  moll  extenfive  empire  that  ever 
was  formed  upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  This  vail  terri- 
tory 
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wry  is  divided  from  north  to  fouth  by  a chain  of  high  ^ 
mountains,  which  alternately  receding  from  and  ap-  v~Lj 
proaching  thecoaft,  leave  between  them  and  the  ocean 
1 rich  tradt  of  land  of  a hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred, 
and  fometimes  three  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  Beyond 
thefe  Apalachian  mountains  is  an  immenfe  defer*,  into 
which  fome  travellers  have  ventured  as  far  as  eight  hun- 
dred leagues  without  finding  an  end  to  it.  It  is  fuppofed 
that  the  fivers  at  the  extremity  of  thefe  uncultivated  re- 
gions have  a communication  with  the  South-fea.  If  this 
conjeaure,  which  is  not  deftitute  of  probability,  fhould 
be  confirmed  by  experience,  England  would  unite  in  her 
colonies  all  the  branches  of  communication  and  com- 
merce of  the  new  world.  By  her  territories  extending 
from  one  American’  fea  to  the  other , fhe  may  be  f&id  to 
join  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  From  all  her  Eu- 
ropean ports,  from  all  her  African  fettlements,  fhe 
freights  and  fends  out  {hips  to  the  new  world.  From  her 
maritime  fettlements  in  the  eaft  file  would  have  a direa 
channel  to  the  Weft-Indies,  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  She 
would  difeover  thofe  flips  of  land  or  branches  of  the  fea, 
the  ifthmus  or  the  ftreight,  which  lies  between  the  nor- 
thern extremities  of  Afia  and  America.  By  the  vaft  ex- 
tent of  her  colonies  fhe  would  have  in  her  own  power 
all  the  avenues  of  trade,  and  would  fecure  all  the  advan- 
tages of  it  by  her  numerous  fleets.  Perhaps,  by  having  the 
empire  of  all  the  feas  fhe  might  afpire  to  the  fupremacy 
of  both  worlds.  But  it  is  not  in  the  deftiny  of  any  fingle 
! nation  to  attain  to  fuch  a pitch  of  greatnefs.  Is  then  ex- 
tent of  dominion  fo  flattering  an  objedt,  when  conquefts 
are  made  only  to  be  loft  again  t Let  the  Romans  fpeak  ! 

Does  it  conftitute  power,  to  poflefs  fuch  a fhare  of  the 
j globe,  that  fome  part  fnall  always  be  enlightened  by  the 
?avs  of  the  fun,  if  while  we  reign  in  one  world  we  are 
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^tbknguifh  in  obfcurity  in  the  other?  Let  the  Spaniards 
anfwer  ! 

The  Englifti  will  be  happy,  if  they  can  preferve  by 
the  means  of  culture  and  navigation,  an  empire,  which 
muft  ever  be  found  too  extenfive,  when  it  cannot.be 
Maintained  without  blcodihed.  But  as  this  is  the  price* 
which  ambition  muft  always  pay  for  the  fuccefs  of  its  en- 
terprizes,  it  fc  by  commerce  alone  that  conquefts  can  be- 
come  valuable  to  a maritime  powen  Never  did  war  pro- 
cure for  any  conqueror  a territory  more  improveable  by 
human  induftry  than  that  Of  the  northern,  continent  of 
America.  Although  the  land  in  general  is  fo  low  near 
the  fea,  that  in  many  parts  it  is  fcarcely  diftinguifhable 
from  the  top  of  the  main  maft*  even  after  bringing  in 
fourteen  fathom,  yet  the  coaft  is  very  eafy  of  accefs,  be- 
caufe  the  depth  diminiflies  infenftbly  as  you  advance. 
From  this  circtimftance  it  is  eafy  to  determine  exadlly  by 
the  line  the  diftance  of  the  main  land.  Befides  this  the 
mariner  has  another  fign,  which  is  the  appearance  of 
trees,  that,  feeming  to  rife  out  of  the  fea,  form  an  en- 
chanting objeft  to  his  view  upon  a fhore,  which  prefents 
roads  and  harbours  without  number  for  the  reception  and 
prefervation  of  Shipping* 

The  produaions  of  the  earth  arife  in  grfeat  abundance 
from  a foil  newly  cleared lj  but  in  return  they  are  a long 
time  coming  to  maturity.  Many  plants  are  even  fo  late 
in  flower,  that  the  winter  prevents  their  ripening  ; while 
on  our  continent,  both  the  fruit  and  the  feed  of  them  are 

gathered  in  a more  northern  latitude.  What  fhould  be 
the  caufe  of  this  phsenomenon  ? Before  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans,  the^North  Americans,  living  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  their  hunting  and  fifhery,  left  their  lands  totally 
uncultivated.  The  whole  country  was  covered  with 
Woods  and  thickets.  Under  the  ftiade  of  thefe  forefts 

grew 
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grew  a multitude  of  plants.  The  leaves,  which  fell  every  B^OK 

winter  from  the  trees,  formed  a bed  three  or  four  inches  . * -i 

thick.  Before  the  damps  had  quite  rotted  this  fpecies  of 

manure,  the  fummer  came  on  ; and  nature,  left  entirely 

to  herfelf,  continued  heaping  inceffantly  upon  each  other 

thefe  effe&s  of  her  fertility.  The  plants  buried  under 

wet  leaves,  through  which  they  with  difficulty  made  their 

way  in  along  courfe  of  time,  became  accudomed  to  a 

flow  vegetation.  The  force  of  culture  has  not  yet  been 

able  to  fubdue  this  habit  fixed  and  confirmed  by  ages,  nor 

have  the  difpofitions  of  nature  given  way  to  the  influence 

of  art.  But  this  climate  fo  long  unknown  or  negle&ed 

by  mankind,  prefents  them  with  advantages,  which  fup- 

f>ly  the  defe&s  and  ill  confequences  of  that  omiffion. 

It  produces  almoft  all  the  trees  that  a're  natives  of  ourTrees  pe- 
climate.  It  has alfo others  peculiar  to  itfejf;  among  thefe  are 
the  fugar  maple,  and  the  candleberry  myrtle.  The  candle-  America, 
berry  myrtle  is  a (hr ub  which  delights  in  a moid  foil,  and  is, 
therefore,  feldom  found  at  any  didance  from  the  fea.  Its  feeds 
are  covered  with  a white  powder,  which  looks  like  flour. 

When  they  are  gathered  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  and 
put  into  boiling  water,  there  rifes  a vifeous  body,  which 
fwims  at  the  top,  and  is  fkimmed  off.  As  foon  as  this 
is  come  to  a confidence,  it  is  commonly  of  a dirty  green 
colour.  To  purify  it,  it  is  boiled  a fecond  time,  when 
it  becomes  tranfparent  and  of  an  agreeable  green. 

This  fubdance,  which  in  quality  and  confidence  is  a 
medium  between  tallow  and  wax,  fepplied  the  place  of 
both  to  the  firfl  Europeans  that  landed  in  this  country. 

The  dearnefs  of  it  has  occafioned  it  to  be  lefs  ufed,  in 
proportion  as  the  number  of  domedic  animals  hath  in- 
creafed.  Neverthelefs  as  it  burns  dower  than  tallow,  is 
lefs  fubje£t  to  melt,  and  has  not  that  difagreeable  fmell, 
k is  dill  preferred,  wherever  it  can  be  procured  at  a mo- 
Y 4,  derate 
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BXVniK  dCrate  Prlce-  The  Pr°Perty  of  giving  light  is,  of  all  it* 
o.,.  the  leaf!  valuable.  It  ferves  to  make  excellent  foap 

and  plaifters  for  wounds  : it  is  even  employed  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fealing  letters.  The  fu gar  maple  does  not  merit 
lefs  attention  than  the  candleberry  myrtle,  as  may  be  con- 
ceived from  its  name. 

This  tree,  whofe  nature  it  is  to  flourifh  by  the  fide  of 
ftreams,  or  in  marfhy  places,  grows  to  the  height  of' an 
oak.  In  the  month  of  March,  an  incifion  of  the  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches  is  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk.  A pipe  is  put  into  the  orifice,  through  which  the 
juice,  that  flows  from  it,  is  conveyed  into  a veflel  placed 
to  receive  it.  The  young  trees  are  fo  full  of  this  liquor, 
that  in  half  an  hour  they  will  fill  a quart  bottle.  The  old 
ones  afford  lefs,  but  of  a much  better  quality.  No  more 
than  one  incifion  or  two  at  mofl:  can  be  made  without 
draining  and  weakening  the  tree.  If  three  or  four  pipes 
9re  applied,  it  foon  dies. 

The  fap  of  this  tree  has  naturally  the  flavour  of  honey. 
To  reduce  it  to  fugar,  they  evaporate  it  by  fire,  till  it 
has  acquired  the  confiftence  of  a thick  fyrup.  It  is  then 
poured  into  moulds  of  earthen  ware  or  bark  of  the  birch- 
tree.  The  fyrup  hardens  as  it  cools,  and  becomes  a red 
kind  of  fugar,  almoft  tranfparent,  and  pleafant  enough 
to  the  tafte.  1 o give  it  a whitenefs,  they  fometimes  mix 
up  flour  with  it  in  the  making  ; but  this  ingredient  always 
changes  the  flavour  of  it.  This  kind  of  fugar  is  ufed  for 
the  fame  purpofes,  as  that  which  is  made  from  canes  -}  but 
eignteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  juice  go  to  the  making  of 
one  pound  of  fugar,  fo  that  it  can  be  of  no  great  ufe  in  trade. 
Birds  pe-  Amidst  the  multitude  of  birds  which  inhabit  the  forefts 
North  t0  op  ^ort^  America,  there  is  one  extremely  Angular  in  its 
America,  kind  ; tnis  is  the  humming  bird,  a fpecies  of  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fmallqefsj  is  called  by  the  French  roijeau  moucht > 
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or  the  fly  bird.  Its  beak  is  long  and  pointed  like  a needle ; B^OOK 
and  its  claws  are  not  thicker  than  a common  pin.  Upon  its  v ,_yLL# 
head  it  has  a black  tuft  of  incomparable  beauty.  Itsbreaft  is 
of  a rofe  colour,  and  its  belly  white  as  milk.  The  back. 

Wings  and  tail  are  grey,  bordered  with  Elver,  and  . {freaked 
with  the  brighteft  gold.  The  down,  which  covers  all  the 
plumage  of  this  little  bird,  gives  it  fo  delicate  a caff,  that 
it  refembles  a velvet  flower,  whofe  beauty  fades  on  the 
flighted,  touch. 

The  fpring  is  the  only  feafon  for  this  charming  bird. 

Its  neft,  perched  on  the  middle  of  a bough,  is  covered  on 
the  outflde  with  a grey  and  greenifh  rnofs,  and  on  the  in- 
Ede  lined  with  a very  foft  down  gathered  from  yellow 
flowers.  This  neft  is  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  about 
an  inch  in  diameter.  There  are  never  found  more  than 
two  eggs  in  it  about  the  Eze  of  the  fmalleft  peas.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  rear  the  young  ones  ; but 
they  have  never  lived  more  than  three  weeks  or  a month 
at  moft. 

The  humming  bird  lives  entirely  on  the  juice  of  flowers, 
fluttering  from  one  to  another,  like  the  bees.  Sometimes  it 
buries  itfelf  in  the.  calix  of  the  largeft  flowers.  Its  flight 
produces  a buzzing  noife  like  that  of  a fpinning-wheel. 

When  it  is  tired,  it  lights  upon  the  neareft  tree  or  flake; 
refts  a few  minutes,  and  flies  again  to  the  flowers.  Not- 
withftanding  its  weaknefs,  it  does  not  appear  timid  ; but 
will  fuffer  a man  to  approach  within  eight  or  ten  feet 
of  it. 

Who  would  imagine,  that  fo  diminutive  an  animal 
could  be  malicious,  paflionate,  and  quarrelfome  ? They 
are  often  feen  fighting  together  with  great  fury  and  ob- 
ftinacy.  The  ftrokes  they  give  with  their  beak  are  fo 
fudden  and  fo  quick,  that  they  are  not  diftinguifhable  by 
the  eye.  Their  wings  move  with  fuch  agility,  that  they 

feera 
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BxvmKfeem  ftGt  to  move  at  alL  They  are  more  heard  tha» 

teen  : arid  their  noife  refembles  that  of  a fparrow. 

These  little  birds  are  all  impatience.  When  they 
come  near  a flower,  if  they  End  it  faded  and  withered* 
they  tear  all  the  leaves  afunder.  The  precipitation,  with 
which  they  peck  it,  betrays,  as  it  ;is  faid,  the  rage  with 
which  they  are  animated,  Towards  the  end  of  the  fum- 
mer,  thoufands  of  flowers  may  be  feen  ftript  of  all  their 
leaves  by  the  fury  of  the  fly  birds.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  this  mark  of  refentment  is  not  rather 
an  effect  of  hunger  than  of  an  unneceffarily  deftrudive 
iriftind. 

North  America  formerly  was  devoured  by  infe&s. 
As  the  air  was  not  yet  purified,  nor  the  ground  cleared* 
nor  the  .woods  cut  down,  nor  the  waters  drained  off,  thefe 
little  animals  deflroyed  without  oppofition  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  None  of  them  was  ufeful  to  man- 
kind. There  is  only  one  at  prefent,  which  is  the  bee: 
but  this  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  carried  from  the  old  to 
the  new  world.  The  favages  call  it,  the  Englrfh  fly ; 
and  it  is  only  found  near  the  coafts.  Thefe  circumftances 
announce  it  to  be  of  foreign  original.  The  bees  fly  in 
numerous  fwarms  through  the  forefts  of  the  new  world. 
They  increafe  every  day.  Their  honey  is  employed  to 
feveral  ufes.  Many  perfons  make  it  their  food.  The 
wax  becomes  daily  a more  confiderable  branch  of  trade. 


The^Eng-  The  bee  is  not  the  only  prefent  which  Europe  has 
NorthPPIy  had  in  her  Powcr  t0  make  America.  She  has  enriched 
America  her  alfo  with  a breed  of  domeflic  animals,  for  the  favagei 
meftic°ani-had  none*  America  had  not  yet  affociated  beafts  with 
arals.  men  in  the  labours  of  cultivation,  when  the  Europeans 
carried  over  thither  in  their  fhips  feveral  of  our  fpecies  of 
domeftic  animals.  They  have  multiplied  there  prodigi- 
oufly  ; but  all  of  them,  excepting  the  hog,  whofe  whole 
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Ifterit  confifts  in  fattening  himfelf,  have  loft  much  of  thatB  O O K 
ftrengtn  and  fize  which  they  enjoyed  in  thofe  countries  , 
from  whence  they  were  brought*  The  oxen,  hcrfes,  and 
fheep  have  degenerated  in  the  northern  colonies  of  Eng- 
land, though  the  particular  kinds  of  each  had  been  chofen 
with  great  precaution. 

Without  doubt,  it  is  the  climate  ; the  nature  of  the 
air  and  the  foil  which  has  prevented  the  fuccefs  of  their 
tranfplan.tation.  Thefe  animals,  as  well  as  the  men, 
were  at  firft  attacked  by  epidemical  diforders.  If  the  con- 
tagion did  not,  as  in  the  men,  affeift:  the  principles  of  ge- 
neration in  them,  feveral  fpecies  of  them  at  leaft  were 
With  much  difficulty  reproduced.  Each  generation  fell 
fhort  of  the  laft  ; and  as  it  happens  to  American  plants 
in  Europe,  European  cattle  continually  degenerated  in 
America,  Such  is  the  law  of  climates,  which  wills  every 
people,  every  animal  and  vegetable  fpecies  to  grow  and 
flourifh  in  its  native  foil.  The  love  of  their  own  country 
Teems  an  ordinance  of  nature  prefcribed  to  all  beings,  like 
the  defire  of  preferving  their  exiftence. 


Yet  there  are  certain  correfpondencies  of  climate,  European 
which  form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  againft  -tran-  ned^nto 
fporting  animals  and  plants.  When  the  Englifh  firft  North 
landed  on  the  North  American  continent,  the  wandering  by  the 

inhabitants  of  thofe  defolate  regions  had  fcarcely  arrived  Enghih* 
at  the  cultivation  of  a fmall  quantity  of  maize.  This 
fpecies  of  corn,  unknowm  at  that  time  in  Europe,  was  the 
only  one  known  in  the  new  world.  The  culture  of  it 
was  by  no  means  difficult.  The  favages  contented  them* 
felves  with  taking  off  the  turf,  making  a few  holes  in 
the  ground  with  a ftick,  and  throwing  into  each  of  them 
a fingle  grain,  which  produced  two  hundred  and  fifty  or 
three  hundred.  The  method  of  preparing  it  for  food  was 
liot  more  complicated.  They  pounded  it  in  a wooden  or 
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BXVinKft°ne  mortar’  and  made  it  into  a pafre,  which  they  baked 

* i ^ j under  embers.  1 hey  often  ate  it  boded  or  toafted  merely 

upon  the  coals. 

The  maize  has  many  advantages.  Its  leaves  are  ufe- 
ful  in  feeding  -cattle  ; a circumftance  of  great  moment 
where  there  are  very  few  meadows.  A hungry,  light, 
fandy  foil  agrees  bed:  with  this  plant.  The  feed  may  be 
frozen  in  th 6 fpring  two  or  three  times  without  impairing 
the  harveft.  In  fhort  it  is  of  all  plants  the  one  that  is 
leaft  injured  by  the  excefs  of  drought  or  moiflure. 

These  caufes,  which  introduced  the  cultivation  of  it 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  induced  the  Englifh  to  preferve 
and  even  promote  it  in  their  fettlements.  They  fold  it  to 
Portugal,  to  South  America,  and  the  fugar  iflands,  and 
had  fufficient  for  their  own  ufe.  They  did  not,  however, 
negledl  to  enrich  their  plantations  with  European  grains, 
2ll  of  which  fucceeded,  though  not  fo  perfectly  as  in 
their  native  foil.  With  the  fuperfluity  of  their  harvefts, 
the  produce  of  their  herds,  and  the  clearing  of  the  fo- 
refts,  the  colonifls  formed  a trade  with  all  the  wealthiest 
and  mod  populous  provinces  of  the  new  world. 

The  mother  country,  finding  that  her  northern  co- 
lonies had  fupplanted  her  in  her  trade  with  South  Ame- 
rica, and  fearing  that  they  would  foon  become  her  rivals 
even  in  Europe  at  all  the  markets  for  fait  and  corn,  en- 
deavoured to  divert  their  induftry  to  objects  that  might  be 
more  ufeful  to  her.  She  wanted  neither  motives  nor 
means  to  bring  about  this  purpofe,  and  had  foon  an  op- 
portunity to  carry  it  into  execution. 

The  Eng-  The  greateft  part  of  the  pitch  and  tar  the  Englifh 

lifli  find  wanted  for  their  fleet,  ufed  to  be  furnifhed  by  Sweden. 

the  neceffi-  J 

ty  of  hav-  in  1703,  that  “ate  was  fo  blind  to  its  true  intereft,  as  to 

Iiava^ftores^y  this  imPortant  branch  of  commerce  under  the  re- 
fromAme-dridlions  of  an  exclufive  patent.  The  firft  effedf  of 
rica'  this 
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this  monopoly  was  a fudden  and  unnatural  increafe  ofB°OK 
price.  England  taking  advantage  of  this  blunder  of  the 


Swedes,  encouraged  by  ccnfiderable  premiums  the  im- 
portation of  all  forts  of  naval  flores  which  North  Ame- 
rica could  furnifh. 

These  rewards  did  not  immediately  produce  the  effed 
that  was  expected  from  them.  A bloody  war,  raging  in 
each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  . prevented  both 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  from  giving  to  this 
infant  revolution  of  commerce  the  attention  which  it  me- 
rited. The  northern  nations,  whofe  interefts  were  united, 
talcing  this  inadion,  which  Was  only  occafioned  by  the 
hurry  of  a war,  for  an  abfolute  proof  of  inability,  thought 
they  might  without  danger  lay  every  reflridive  claufe  up- 
on the  exportation  of  marine  flores,  that  could  contribute 
to  enhance  the  price  of  them.  For  this  end  they  entered 
into  mutual  engagements,  which  were  made  public  in 
1718,  a time,  when  all  the  maritime  powers  {fill  felt  the 
effeds  of  a war,  that  had  continued  fourteen  years. 

England  was  alarmed  by  fo  odious  a convention.  She 
difpatched  to  America  men  of  fufficient  ability  to  convince 
the  inhabitants  how  neceffary  it  was  for  them  to  affifl  the 
views  of  the  mother  country  ; and  of  fufficient  experience 
to  dired  their  firft  attempts  towards  great  objeds,  with- 
out making  them  pafs  through  thofe  minute  details,  which 
quickly  extinguifh  an  ardour  excited  with  difficulty.  In 
a very  fhort  time  fuch  quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  turpen- 
tine, yards  and  mails  were  brought  into  the  harbours  of 
Great  Britain,  that  fhe  was  enabled  to  fupply  the  nations 
around  her. 

This  fudden  fuccefs  blinded  the  British  government. 
The  cheapnefs  of  the  commodities  furnifhed  by  the  co- 
lonies, in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  were  brought  from 
the  Baltic,  gave  them  an  advantage,  which  feemed  to 


infure 
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eluded  that  the  bounties,  might  be  withdrawn.  But  they 
had  not  taken  into  their  calculation  the  difference  of 
freight,  which  was  entirely  in  favour  of  their  rivals.  A 
total  flop  enfued  in  this  branch  of  trade,  and  made  them 
fenfibleof  their  error.  In  1729,  they  revived  the  boun- 
ties ; which  though  they  were  not  laid  fp  high  as  former- 
ly, were  fufficient  to  give  to  the  vent  of  American  (lores 
the  greateft  fuperiority,  at  leaft  jn  England,  over  thofe 
of  the  northern  nations. 

The  woods,  though  they  conflituted  the  principal  riches 
of  the  colonies,  had  hitherto  been  overlooked  by  the 
governors  of  the  mother  country.  The  produce  of  them 
had  long  been  exported  by  the  Engdifh  to  Spain,  Por- 
tugal,  and  the  different  markets  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  it  was  bought  up  for  building  and  other  ufes.  As 
thefe  traders  did  not  take  in  return  merchandife  fufficient 
to  complete  their  cargoes,  it  had  been  a pra&ice  with  the 
Hamburghers,  and  even  the  Dutch  to  import  on  their 
bottoms  the  produce  of  the  moffi  fertile  climates  of  Eu- 
rope. This  double  trade  of  export  and  carrying  had  con- 
fiderably  augmented  the  Brit  i ft  navy,  The  parliament, 
being  informed  of  this  advantage,  in  the  year  1722,  im- 
mediately exempted  the  timber  of  the  colonies  from  all 
thofe  duties  of  importation,  which  Ruffian,  Swedifh  and 
Danifh  timber  are  fubjedt  to.  This  firfl  favour  was  fol- 
lowed by  a bounty,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  com- 
prehended every  fpecies  of  wood  in  general,  was  prin- 
cipally calculated  for  thofe,  which  are  employed  in  Ship- 
building. An  advantage,  fo  confiderable  in  itfelf,  as  this 
was,  would  have  been  greatly  improved ; if  the  colonies 
nad  built  among  themfelves  veffels  proper  for  tranfporting 
cargoes  of  fuch  weight  j if  they  had  made  wood  yards, 
|fpm  which  they  might  have  Rrrnifhed  complete  freights  $ 
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and  finally,  if  they  had  abolifhed  the  cuftom  of  burning  B O O IC 
in  the  fpring  the  leaves  which  had  fallen  in  the  preceding  t 
autumn.  This  foolifh  practice  deftroys  all  the  young 
trees,  that  are  beginning  in  that  feafon  to  fhoot  out;  and 
leaves  only  the  old  ones,  which  are  too  rotten  for  ufe.  It 
is  notorious,  that  veflels  conftruCted  in  America,  or  with 
American  materials,  laft  but  a very  (hort  time.  This  in-*- 
convenience  may  arife  from  feveral  caufes  ; but  that,  which 
has  juft,  been  mentioned,  merits  the  greater  attention,  as 
it  may  be  eafily  remedied.  Befides  timber  and  mafts  for 
fhips,  America  is  capable  of  furnifhing  likewife  fails  and 
rigging,  by  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax. 

The  French  proteftants,  who,  when  driven  from  their 
country  by  a victorious  prince  fallen  into  a ftate  of  bi- 
gotry, carried  their  national  induftry  every  where  into  the 
countries  of  his  enemies,  taught  England  the  value  of 
two  commodities  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  a maritime 
power.  Both  flax  and  hemp  were  cultivated  with  fome 
fuccefs  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Yet  the  manufactures 
of  the  nation  were  chiefly  fupplied  with  both  from  Ruflia. 

T o put  a ftop  to  this  foreign  importation,  it  was  propofed 
to  grant  a bounty  to  North-America  of  135  livres,(^ 
for  every  ton  of  thefe  articles.  But  habit,  which  is  an 
enemy  to  all  novelties,  however  ufeful,  prevented  the 
colonifts  at  firft  from  being  allured  by  this  bait.  They 
are  fince  reconciled  to  it ; and  the  produce  of  their  flax 
and  hemp  ferves  to  keep  at  home  a confiderable  part  of 
45,ooo,ooo,(r)  which  went  annually  out  of  Great  Bri- 
tain for  the  purchafei  of  foreign  linens.  It  may,  per- 
haps, in  time  be  improved  fo  far  as  to  be  equal  to  the 
whole  demand  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  to  fupplant 
pother  nations  in  all  the  markets,  A foil  entirely  frefh, 
which  cofts  nothing,  does  not  ftand  in  need  of  manure, 
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begins  to 
«ret  iron 


B O O K is  interfered  bv  navigable  rivers,  and  may  be  cultivated 
XVIII.  jo 

' i by  flaves.  affords  ground  for  immenfe  expectations.  To 

the  timber  and  canvas  requifite  for  {hipping  we  have  yet 
to  add  iron.  The  northern  parts  of  America  furnifh 
this  commodity  to  aflift  in  acquiring  the  gold  and  filver 
which  fo  abundantly  flow  in  the  fouthern. 

This  moft  ufeful  of  metals,  fo  necefTary  to  mankind, 
was  unknown  to  the  Americans,  till  the  Europeans 
from  North  taught  them  the  moft  fatal  ufes  of  it,  that  of  making 
America.  weapQns>  E^gjjfh  themfelves  long  negle<5ted  the 

iron  mines,  which  nature  had  lavifhed  on  the  continent, 
where  they  were  fettled.  That  channel  of  wealth  had 
been  diverted  from  the  mother  country  by  being  clogged 
with  enormous  duties.  The  proprietors  of  the  national 
mines,  aided  by  thofe  of  the  coppice  woods,  which  are 
ufed  in  the  working  of  them,  had  procured  impofts  to  be 
laid  on  them  that  amounted  to  a prohibition.  By  corrup- 
tion, intrigue,  and  fophiftry,  thefe  enemies  to  the  public 
good  had  ftified  a competition,  which  would  have  been  fatal 
to  their  interefts.  At  length  the  government:  took  the 
firft  ftep  towards  a right  condudh  The  importation  of 
American  iron  into  the  port  of  London  was  granted, 
duty-free  ; but  at  the  fame  time  it  was  forbid  to  be  car- 
ried to  any  other  ports,  or  even  more  than  ten  miles  in- 
land. This  whimfical  reftri&ion  continued  till  1757. 
At  that  time  the  general  voice  of  the  people  called  upon 
the  parliament  to  repeal  an  ordinance  fo  manifeftly  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  public  utility^  and  to  extend  to  the 
whole  kingdom  a privilege  which  had  been  granted  ex- 
clufively  to  the  capital. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  reafonable  than  this 
demand,  it  met  with  the  ftrongeft  oppofition.  Combi- 
nations of  interefted  individuals  were  formed  to  rep  re  fen  t, 
that  the  hundred  and  nine  forges  wrought  in  England, 

not 
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not  reckoning  thofe  of  Scotland,  produced  annually  BOOK 
eighteen  thoufand  tons  of  iron,  and  employed  a great 
number  of  able  workmen;  that  the  mines,  which  werd 
inexhauftible,  would  have  fupplied  a much  greater  quan- 
tity, had  not  a perpetual  apprehenfion  prevailed  that  the 
duties  on  American  iron  would  be  taken  off ; that  the 
iron  works  carried  on  in  England  confumed  annually  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  thoufand  cords  of  underwood, 
and  that  thofe  woods  furnifhed  moreover  bark  for  the 
tanneries  and  materials  for  fhip-building  ; and  that  the 
American  iron,  not  being  proper  for  fteel,  for  making 
ftiarp  inftruments,  or  many  of  the  utenfils  of  naviga- 
tion, would  contribute  very  little  to  lejfien  the  importation 
from  abroad,  and  would  have  no  other  effect  than  that 
of  putting  a hop  to  the  forges  of  Great  Britain. 

These  groundlefs  repr^fen  tat  ions  had  no  weight  with 
the  parliament,  who  faw  clearly  that  unlefs  the  price  of 
the  original  materials  could  be  leffened,  the  nation  would 
foon  lofe  the  numberlefs  manufa<ftures  of  iron  and  fteel, 
by  which  it  had  fo  long  been  enriched  ; and  that  there 
was  no  time  to  be  loft  in  putting  a ftop  to  the  progrels 
other • nations  by  their  induftry  had  made  in  it.  It  was 
therefore  refolved  that  the  free  importation  of  iron  from 
America  ftiould  be  permitted  in  all  the  ports  of  England. 

This  wife  refolution  was  accompanied  with  an  a£l  of 
juftice.  The  proprietors  of  coppices  were  by  a ftatuteof 
Henry  the  eighth  forbidden  to  clear  their  lands  : the  par- 
liament took  off  this  prohibition,  and  left  them  at  liberty 
to  make  fuch  ufe  of  their  eftates  as  they  ftiould  think 
proper. 

Previous  to  thefe  regulations.  Great  Britain  ufed  to 
pay  annually  to  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Ruflia  ten 
millions  of  livresfj)  for  the  iron  ftie  purchafed  of  them. 

Vol,  IV.  Z This 
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BOO  KThis  tribute  is  greatly  leflened,  and  will  leflen  ftill  more. 

XVIII  ° 

t * , The  ore  is  found  in  fuch  quantities  in  America,  and  is  fo 
eafily  feparated  from  the  ground,  that  the  Englifh  do  not 
defpair  of  having  it  in  their  power  to  furnifh  Portugal, 
Turky,  Africa,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  every  country  in  the 
world  with  which  they  have  any  commercial  connexions. 

Perhaps,  the  Englifh  may  be  too  fanguine  in  their  re- 
prefentations  of  the  advantages  they  expeX  from  fo  many 
articles  of  importance  to  their  navy.  But  it  is  fufficient 
for  them,  if  by  the  affiftance  of  their  colonies  they  can 
free  themfelves  from  that  dependence  in  which  the  north- 
ern powers  of  Europe  have  hitherto  kept  them,  with  re- 
gard to  the  equipment  of  their  fleets.  Formerly  their 
operations  might  have  been  prevented  or  at  leaft  inter- 
rupted by  a refufal  of  the  neceflary  materials.  From  this- 
time  nothing  will  be  able  to  check  their  natural  ardour 
for  the  empire  of  the  fea,  which  alone  can  infure  to  them 
the  empire  of  the  new  world. 

England  After  having  paved  the  way  to  that  grand  objeX,  by 

endeavours  formjnfr  a frec,  independent  navy,  fuperior  to  that  of 

to  procure  ® J, 

wine  and  every  other  nation ; England  has  adopted  every  meaiure, 

North°m  tbat  can  contribute  to  her  enjoyment  of  this  fpecies  of 

America,  conquefl  fhe  has  made  in  America,  lefs  by  the  force  of 
her  arms  than  of  her  induftry.  By  bounties  judicioufly 
bellowed,  fhe  has  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  draw  annually 
from  that  country  twenty  million  weight  of  pot-afhes. 
The  greatefl  progrefs  has  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  indigo  and  tobacco.  In  proportion  as  the  fettle- 
ments,  from  their  natural  tendency,  Hretched  further  to- 
wards the  fouth,  frefn  projeXs  and  enterprizes  l'uitable  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil  fuggefted  themfelves.  In  the  tem- 
perate and  in  the  hot  climates,  the  feveral  produXions 
were  expeXed  which  neceflarily  reward  the  labours  of  the 
cultivator.  Wine  was  the  only  article  that  feemed  to  be- 

wanting 
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wanting  to  the  new  bemifphere ; and  the  Englifh,  who  BOOK 
have  none  in  Europe,- were  eager  to  produce  fome  in  t ^ 
America. 

Upon  that  immenfe  continent  the  Englifh  are  in  pof- 
fef Eon  of,  are  found  prodigious  quantities  of  wild  vines, 
which  bear  grapes,  differing  in  colour,  fize  and  quantity, 
but  all  of  a four  and  difagreeable  flavour.  It  was  fuppofed 
that  good  management  would  give  thefe  plants  that  per- 
fection, which  unaffified  nature  had  denied  them;  and 
French  vine- dreflers  were  invited  into  a country,  where 
neither  public  nor  private  impofitions  took  away  their  in- 
clination to  labour  by  depriving  them  of  the  fruits  of  their 
induftry.  The  repeated  experiments  they  made  both  with 
American  and  European  plants,  were  all  equally  unfuc- 
cefsful.  T he  juice  of  the  grape  was  too  watery,  too 
weak,  and  almoft  impoflible  to  be  preferved  in  a hot  cli- 
mate. The  country  was  too  full  of  woods,  which  at- 
tract and  confine  the  moifl  and  hot  vapours  ; the  feafons 
were  too  unfettled,  and  the  infe&s  too  numerous  near  the 
forefls  to  fuffer  a production  to  expand  and  prpfper,  of 
which  the  Englifh  and  all  other  nations  who  have  it  not, 
are  fo  ambitious.  The  time  will  come,  perhaps,  though 
at  will  be  long  firft,  when  their  colonies  will  furnifh  them 
with  a beverage,  which  they  envy  and  purchafe  from 
France,  repining  inwardly  that  they  are  obliged  to  con- 
tribute towards  enriching  a rival,  whom  they  are  anxious 
to  ruin.  This  difpofition  is  cruel.  England  has  other 
more  gentle  and  more  honourable  means  of  attaining  that 
profperity  fhe  is  ambitious  of.  Her  emulation  may  be 
better  and  more  ufefully  exerted  on  an  article  now  cul- 
tivated in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ; this  is 
filk  ! the  work  of  that  little  worm  which  clothes  mankind 
with  the  leaves  of  trees  digefted  in  its  entrails : filk  1 that 
double  prodigy  of  nature  and  of  art. 
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A very  confiderable  fum  of  money  is  annually  exported 
from  Great  Britain  for  the  purchafe  of  this  rich  producti- 
on ; which  gave  rife  about  thirty  years  ago  to  a plan  for 
obtaining  fiik  from  Carolina ; the  mildnefs  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  great  abundance  of  mulberry-trees  feemed 
favourable  to  the  projeCL  Some  attempts  made  by  the  go- 
vernment to  attraCt  fome  Switzers  into  the  colony,  were 
more  fuccefsful  than  could  have  been  expeCted.  Yet  the 
progrefs  of  this  branch  of  trade  has  not  been  anfwerable 
to  fo  promifing  a beginning.  The  blame  has  been  laid  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  who  buying  only  negroe 
men,  from  whom  they  received  an  immediate  and  certain 
profit,  negleCted  to  have  women,  who  with  their  child- 
ren might  have  been  employed  in  bringing  up  filk-worms, 
an  occupation  fuitable  to  the  weaknefs  of  that  fex,  and 
to  the  tendered  ag;e.  But  it  ought  to  have  been  confider- 
ed,  that  men  coming  from  another  hemifphere  into  a rude 
uncultivated  country,  would  apply  their  fird  care  to  the 
cultivation  of  efculent  plants,  breeding  cattle,  and  the 
toils  of  immediate  necellity.  This  is  the  natural  and  con- 
ftant  proceeding  of  well-governed  dates.  From  agri- 
culture, which  is  the  fource  of  population,  they  rife  to 
the  arts  of  luxury ; and  the  arts  of  luxury  nourilh  com- 
merce, which  is  the  child  of  indudry  and  father  of  wealth. 
The  time  is,  perhaps,  come,  when  the  Englilh  may  em- 
ploy whole  colonies  in  the  cultivation  of  filk.  This  is,  at 
lead,  the  national  opinion.  On  the  1 8th  of  April  1769, 
the  parliament  granted  a bounty  of  25  per  cent,  for  feven 
years  on  all  raw  filks  imported  from  the  colonies  $ a boun- 
ty of  20  per  cent,  for  feven  years  following,  and  for  feven 
years  after  that  a bounty  of  15  per  cent.  If  this  encou- 
ragement produces  fuch  improvements  as  may  reafonably 
be  expeCted  from  it,  the  next  dep  undoubtedly  will  be 
the  Cultivation  of  cotton  and  olive  tiees,  which  feem  par- 
ticularly 
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lonies.  There  are  not,  perhaps,  any  rich  productions  ^ 

either  in  Europe  or  Afia,  but  what  may  be  tranfplanted 
andxultivated  with  fuccefs  on  the  vaft  continent  of  North 
America,  as  foon  as  population  fhall  have  provided  hands 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  fo  rich  a ter- 
ritory. The  great  obje£t  of  the  mother  country  at  pre- 
fent  is  the  peopling  of  her  colonies. 

The  firft  perfons,  who  landed  in  this  defert  and  favage  What  kn 
region  were  Englifhmen,  who  had  been  perfecuted  at  England 


peoples  her 
North 


home  for  their  civil  and  religious  opinions. 


It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  firft  emigration  American 
would  be  attended  with  important  confequences.  The^°mes 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  fo  ftrongly  attached  to 
their  native  foil,  that  nothing  lefs  than  civil  wars  or  re- 
volutions can  induce  thofe  among  them,  who  have  any 
property,  character,  or  induftry,  to  a change  of  climate 
and  country  : for  which  reafon,  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
public  tranquillity  in  Europe  was  likely  to  put  an  infur- 
mountable  bar  to  the  progrefs  of  American  cultivation. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  Englifh,  though  naturally  active, 
ambitious  and  enterprifmg,  were  ill-adapted  to  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  clearing  the  grounds.  Accuftomed  to  a quiet 
life,  eafe  and  many  conveniences,  nothing  but  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  religion  or  politics  could  fupport  them  under 
the  labours,  miferies,  wants  and  calamities  infeparable 
from  new  plantations. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that,  though  England 
misht  have  been  able  to  overcome  thefe  difficulties,  it 
i was  not  a defireable  object  for  her.  Without  doubt, 
the  founding  of  colonies,  rendering  them  flourifning  and 


tageous  profpect  to  her;  but  thofe  advantages  would  be 


dearly  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  her  own  population. 


Happily 
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BXvniK  ^APPILY  f°r  ^eri  intolerant  and  defpotic  fpirit, 
that  fwayed  moft  countries  of  Europe,  forced  numberlefs 
viftims  to  take  refuge  in  an  uncultivated  tracf,  which, 
in  its  Rate  of  defolation,  feemed  to  implore  that  affiftance 
for  itfelf  which  it  offered  to  the  unfortunate.  Thefe 
men,  who  had  efcaped  from  the  rod  of  tyranny,  in 
croffing  the  feas,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  return,  and  at- 
tached themfelves  for  ever  to  a country,  which  at  the 
fame  time  afforded  them  an  afylum  and  an  eafy  quiet  fub- 
fiftence.  Their  good  fortune  could  not  remain  for  ever 
unknown.  Multitudes  flocked  from  different  parts  to 
partake  of  it.  Nor  has  this  eagernefs  abated,  particularly 
in  Germany,  where  nature  produces  men  for  the  pur-, 
pofes  either  of  conquering  or  cultivating  the  earth.  It 
will  even  increafe.  The  advantage  granted  to  emigrants, 
throughout  the  Britifh  dominions,  of  being  naturalized 
by  a refidence  of  feven  years  in  the  colonies,  fufflciently 
warrants  this  predi&ion. 

While  tyranny  and  perfecution  were  deftroying  po- 
pulation in  Europe,  Englifh  America  was  beginning  to 
be  peopled  with  three  forts  of  inhabitants.  The  firft 
clafs  confifls  of  freemen.  It  is  the  moft  numerous ; but 
hitherto  it  has  vifibly  degenerated.  The  Creoles  in  ge- 
neral, though  habituated  to  the  climate  from  their  cradle, 
are  not  fo  robuft  and  fit  for  labour,  nor  fo  powerful  in 
war  as  the  Europeans ; whether  it  be  that  they  have  not 
the  improvements  of  education,  or  that  they  are  foftened 
by  nature.  In  that  foreign  clime  the  mind  is  enervated 
as  well  as  the  body  : endued  with  a quicknefs  and  early 
penetration,  it  eafily  apprehends,  but  wants  fteadinefs, 
and  is  not  ufed  to  continued  thought.  It  muft  be  a mat- 
ter of  aftonifhment  to  find  that  America  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced a good  poet,  an  able  mathematician,  or  a man  of 
genius  in  any  Angle  art  or  fcience.  They  poffefs  in  ge- 
ne raj 
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or  fcience,  but  not  one  of  them  {hews  any  decifive  talent  v 
for  one  in  particular.  More  early  advanced  at  firft,  and 
arriving  at  a ftate  of  maturity  fooner  than  we  do,  they 
are  much  behind  us  in  the  latter  part  of  life. 

Perhaps,  it  will  be  faid,  that  their  population  is  not 
very  numerous,  in  comparifon  with  that  of  all  Europe 
together  ; that  they  want  aids,  matters,  models,  Inftru- 
ments,  emulation  in  the  arts  and  fciences  ; that  educa- 
tion with  them  is  too  much  neglected,  or  too  little  im- 
proved. But  we  may  obferve,  that  in  proportion,  we 
fee  more  perfons  in  America  of  good  birth,  of  an  eafy, 
competent  fortune,  with  a greater  {hare  of  leifure  and 
of  other  means  of  improving  their  natural  abilities,  than 
are  found  in  Europe,  where  even  the  very  method  of 
training  up  youth  is  often  repugnant  to  the  progrefs  and  un- 
folding of  reafon  and  genius.  Is  it  poffible  that  although 
the  Creoles  educated  with  us  have  every  one  of  them 
good  fenfe,  or,  at  leaft,  the  moft  part  of  them,  yet  not 
one  fhould  have  arifen  to  any  great  degree  of  perfe&ion 
in  the  flighted:  purfuit ; and  that  among  fuch  as  have 
ftaid  in  their  own  country  no  one  has  diflinguilhed  him- 
felf  by  a confirmed  fuperiority  in  thofe  talents  which 
lead  to  fame  ? Has  nature  then  punilhed  them  for  having 
eroded  the  ocean  ? Are  they  a race  of  people  degenerated 
by  tranfplanting,  by  growth  and  by  mixture  ? Will  not 
time  be  able  to  reduce  them  to  the  nature  of  their  cli- 
mate ? Let  us  beware  of  pronouncing  on  futurity,  before 
we  have  the  experience  of  feveral  centuries.  Let  us 
wait  till  a more  ample  burft  of  light  has  {hone  over  the 
new  hemifphere.  Let  us  wait  till  education  may  have 
corre&ed  the  infurmountable  tendency  of  the  climate 
towards  the  enervating  pleafures  of  luxury  and  fenfuality. 
Perhaps,  we  {hall  then  fee  that  America  is  propitious  to 
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XVin  K Senius’  and  the  arts  that  give  birth  to  peace  and  fpciety. 
t - yl—  j A new  Olympus,  an  Arcadia,  an  Athens,  a new  Greece 
will  produce,  perhaps,  on  the  continent,  or  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago that  furrounds  it,  another  Homer,  a Theocritus, 
and  efpecially  an  Anacreon.  Perhaps,  another  New  ton  is 
to  arife  in  New  Britain.  From  Englifh  America  without 
doubt  will  proceed  the  firft  rays  of  the  fciences  if  they 
are  at  length  to  break  through  a fky  fo  long  time  clouded. 
By  a lingular  contrail:  with  the  old  world,  in  which  the 
arts  have  travelled  from  the  fouth  towards  the  north,  in 
the  new  one,  the  north  will  be  found  to  enlighten  the 
fouthern  parts.  Let  the  Englilh  clear  the  ground,  pu- 
rify the  air,  alter  the  climate,  improve  nature,  and  a new 
univerfe  will  arife  out  of  their  hands  for  the  glory  and 
happinefs  of  humanity.  But  it  is  necelfary  that  they 
Ibould  take  Reps  conformable  to  this  noble  defign,  and 
aim  by  juft  and  laudable  means  to  form  a population  fit 
for  the  creation  of  a new  world.  This  is  what  they  have 
not  yet  done. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  their  colonifts  was  formerly  com- 
pofed  of  malefa&ors  which  the  mother  country  tranfport- 
ed  after  condemnation  to  America,  and  who  were  bound 
to  a fervitude  of  feven  or  fourteen  years  to  the  planters 
who  had  purchafed  them  out  of  the  hands  of  juftice.  The 
difguft  is  grown  univerfal  againft  thefe  corrupt  men,  al- 
ways difpofed  to  commit  frefh  crimes. 

These  have  been  replaced  by  indigent  perfons,  whom 
the  impofiit'ility  of  iubfifting  in  Europe  has  driven  into 
the  new  world.  Having  embarked  without  being  capable 
of  paying  for  their  pafiage,  thefe  wretches  are  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  their  captain,  who  fells  them  to  whom  he 
pleafes. 

This  fort  of  flavery  is  for  a longer  or  fhorter  time ; 
but  it  can  never  exceed  eight  years.  If  among  thefe 
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emigrants  there  are  any  who  are  not  of  age,  their  fer-  BOOK 
° . . XVIII 

vitude  lafts  till  they  arrive  at  that  period,  which  is  fixed  , 

at  twenty-one  for  the  boys,  and  eighteen  for  the  girls. 

None  of  thole  who  are  contracted  for  have  a right  to 
marry  without  the  approbation  of  their  m/after,  who  fets 
what  price  he  choofes  on  his  confent.  If  any  one  of  them 
runs  away,  and  he  is  retaken,  he  is  to  ferve  a week  for  each 
day’s  abfence,  a month  for  every  wTeek,  and  fix  months 
for  one.  The  proprietor  who  does  not  think  proper  to 
receive  again  one  who  has  deferted  from  his  fervice,  may 
fell  him  to  whorrr  he  pleafes,  but  that  is  only  for  the  term 
of  his  firfi:  contract.  Befides  neither  the  fervice,  nor  the 
fale  carry  any  ignominy  with  it.  At  the  end  of  his  fer- 
vitude,  the  contracted  perfon  enjoys  all  the  rights  of  a 
free  denizen.  With  his  freedom,  he  receives  from  the 
mafter  whom  he  has  ferved,  either  implements  for  huf- 
bandry,  or  utenfils  proper  for  his  work. 

But  with  whatever  appearance  of  jufiice  this  fpecies 
of  traffic  may  be  coloured,  the  greateft  part  of  the.  ftrang- 
ers  who  go  over  to  America  under  thefe  conditions,  would 
never  fet  their  foot  on  board  a fhip,  if  they  were  not  in- 
veigled away.  Some  artful  kidnappers  from  the  fens  of 
Holland  fpread  themfelves  over  the  Palatinate,  Suabia, 
and  the  cantons  of  Germany,  which  are  the  befi  peopled 
or  leaf:  happy.  There  they  fet  forth  with  raptures  the 
delights  of  the  new  world,  and  the  fortunes,  eafily  ac- 
quired in  that  country.  The  fimple  men,  feduced  by 
thefe  magnificent  promifes,  blindly  follow  thefe  infamoiis 
brokers  engaged  in  this  fcandalous  commerce,  who  deliver 
them  over  to  factors  at  Amfierdam  or  Rotterdam.  Thefe, 
either  in  pay  with  the  Britifh  government,  or  with  com- 
panies who  have  undertaken  to  flock  the  colonies  with 
people,  give  a gratuity  to  the  men  employed  in  this  fer- 
yice.  Whole  families  are  fold  without  their  knowledge 

to 
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BxOOK  to  mafders  at  a difdance,  who  impofethe  harder  condition*, 
upon  them,  as  hunger  and  neceflity  do  not  permit  the 
fufferers  to  give  a refufal.  The  Engllfh  form  their  fup- 
plies  of  men  for  hufbandrv,  as  princes  do  for  war  ; for  a 
purpofe  more  ufeful  and  more  humane,  but  by  the  fame 
artifices.  The  deception  is  perpetually  carried  on  in  Eu- 
rope, by  the  attention  paid  to  the  fuppreffing  of  all  cor- 
refpondence  with  America,  which  might  unveil  a myflery 
of  impofture  and  iniquity,  too  well  difguifed  by  the  in- 
terefted  principles  which  gave  rife  to  it. 

But  in  fhort  there  would  not  be  fo  many  dupes,  if 
there  were  fewer  viddims.  It  is  the  oppreffion  of  govern- 
ment which  makes  thefe  chimerical  ideas  of  fortune  be 
adopted  by  the  credulity  of  the  people.  Men,  unfor- 
tunate in  their  private  affairs,  vagabonds  or'contemptible 
at  home,  having  nothing  worfe  to  fear  in  a foreign  cli- 
mate, eafily  give  themfelves  up  to  the  hope  of  a better 
lot.  The  means  ufed  to  retain  them  in  a country  where 
chance  has  given  them  birth,  are  fit  only  to  excite  in 
them  a defire  to  quit  it.  It  is  imagined  that  they  are  to 
be  under  the  conflant  reflraint  of  prohibitions,  menaces, 
andpunifhments  : thefe  do  hut  exafperate  them,  and  drive 
them  to  defertion  by  the  very  forbiddance  of  it.  They 
fhould  be  attached  by  foothing  means;  by  fair  expeddati-. 
ons  ; whereas  they  are  imprifoned,  and  bound : man, 
born  free,  is  refdrained  from  attempting  to  exifd  in  re- 
gions, where  heaven  and  earth  offer  him  an  afylum.  It 
has  been  thought  better  to  fdifle  him  in  his  cradle  than  to 
let  him  feek  for  his  living  in  fome  climate  that  is  ready  to 
give  him  fuccour.  It  is  not  judged  proper  even  to  leave 
him  the  choice  of  his  burial-place. — Tyrants  in  policy  ! 
thefe  are  the  effedds  of  your  laws  ! People,  where  then 
are  your  rights  ? 
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Is  it  then  become  neceflary  to  lay  open  to  the  nations  BOOK 
the  fcherr.es  that  are  formed  againft  their  liberty  ? Muftt  ' j 
they  be  told,  that  by  a confpiracy  of  the  moft  odious  na- 
ture, certain  powers  have  lately  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment, which  miift  deprive  even  defpair  itfelf  of  every  re- 
fource  ? For  thefe  two  centuries  paft,  all  the  princes  of 
Europe  have  been  fabricating  among  them  in  the  fecret 
recefies  of  the  cabinet  that  long  and  heavy  chain  with 
which  the  people  are  encompafied  on  every  fide.  At  every 
negociation  frefli  links  were  added  to  the  chain  fo  artifi- 
cially contrived.  Wars  tended  not  to  make  ftates  more 
extenfive,  but  fubje&s  more  fubmiflive,  by  gradually  fub- 
ftituting  military  government  in  lieu  of  the  mild  and  gen- 
tle influence  of  laws  and  morality.  The  feveral  poten- 
tates have  all  equally  ftrengthened  themfelves  in  their  ty- 
ranny by  their  conquefts,  or  by  their  lofies.  When  they 
were  victorious,  they  reigned  by  their  armies ; when 
humbled  by  defeat,  they  held  the  command  by  the  mifery 
of  their  pufillanimous  fubjedts  ; whether  ambition  made 
them  competitors  or  adverfaries,  they  entered  into  league 
or  alliance,  only  to  aggravate  the  fervitude  of  the  people. 

If  they  chofe  to  kindle  war,  or  maintain  peace,  they  were 
fure  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  their  authority,  either 
the  railing  or  debafing  of  their  people.  If  they  ceded  a 
province,  they  exhaufled  every  other  to  recover  it,  in 
order  to  make  amends  for  their  lofs.  If  they  acquired  a 
new  one,  the  haughtinefs  they  affedted  out  of  it,  was  the 
occafion  of  cruelty  and  extortion  within.  They  borrow- 
ed one  of  another  by  turns  every  art  and  invention,  whe- 
ther of  peace  or  cf  war,  that  might  concur  fometimes  to 
foment  natural  antipathy  and  rivalfhip,  fometimes  to  ob- 
literate the  character  of  the  nations ; as  if  there  had  been 
a tacit  agreement  among  the  rulers  to  fubjedt  the  nations 
gne  by  means  of  another  to  the  defpotifin  they  had  con- 
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XVIH.K  ftantly  beCn  PreParin?  for  Ye  people  who  all  groan 

* — ■ rr,orc  °r  lels  fecretly,  doubt  not  of  your  condition  ; thofe 
who  never  entertained  any  afieclion  tor  you,  are  corne 
How  not  tor  have  any  fear  of  you.  In  the  extremity  of 
wretchednefs  one  tingle  refource  remained  for  you  ; that 
of  efcape  and  emigration.— Even  that  has  been  fhut  againft 
you. 

Princes  have  agreed  among  themfelves  to  reftore  to 
one  another  not  only  deferters,  who  for  the  moft  part  in- 
lifted  by  compulfion  or  by  fraud,  have  a good  right  to 
efcape ; not  only  rogues  who  in  reality  ought  not  to  find 
a refuge  any  where ; but  indifferently  all  their  fubjefts, 
whatever  may  be  the  motive  that  obliged  them  to  quit 
their  country. 

Thus  all  you  unhappy  labourers,  who  find  neither 
fubfiftence  nor  work  in  your  own  countries,  after  they 
have  been  ravaged  and  rendered  barren  by  the  exactions 
ot  finance;  thus  ye  die  where  ye  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  born,  ye  have  no  refuge  but  under  ground.  All  ye 
artifts  and  workmen  of  every  fpecies  harraffed  by  mono- 
polifts,  who  are  refufed  the  right  of  wrorking  at  your  own 
free  difpofal,  without  having  purchafed  the  privileges  of 
your  calling  : ye  who  are  kept  for  your  whole  life  in  the 
work-fhop,  for  the  purpofe  of  enriching  a privileged 
faddor  : ye  w?hom  a court- mourning  leaves  for  months  to- 
gether without  bread  or  wages;  never  expert  to  live  out 
of  a country,  where  folaiers  and  guards  keep  you  impri- 
foned  ; go  wander  in  defpair,  and  die  of  regret.  If  ye 
venture  to  groan  ; your  cries  will  be  re-ecchoed  and  loft 
in  the  depth  of  a dungeon  ; if  ye  make  your  efcape,  ye 
will  be  purfued  even  beyond  mountains  and  rivers : ye 
will  be  fent  back,  or  given  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
torture;  and  to  that  eternal  reftraint  to  which  you  have  been 
condemned  from  your  birth.  Do  you  like  wife,  whom 
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nature  has  endowed  with  a free  fpirit,  independent  of  pre- 
judice and  error,  who  dare  to  think  and  talk  like  men, 
do  you  erafe  from  your  minds  every  idea  of  truth,  na- 
ture, and  humanity.  Applaud  every  attack  made  on  your 
country  and  your  fellow-citizens,  or  elfe  maintain  a pro- 
found fiience  in  the  recedes  of  obfeurity  and  .concealment. 
All  ye  who  were  born  in  thofe  barbarous  ftates,  w’here 
the  condition  for  the  mutual  reftoration  of  deferters  has 
been  entered  into  by  the  feveral  princes,  and  fealed  by  a 
treaty  ; recoiled!  the  infeription  Dante  has  engraved  on 
the  gate  of  his  infernal  region:  Voi  cti  entrate , lafeiate  omai 
ogni  fperan%a : You  who  enter  here , may  leave  behind  you 
every  hope. 
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What  ! is  there  then  no  afylum  remaining  beyond  the 
Teas?  Will  not  England  open  her  colonies,  to  thofe 
wretches,  w'ho  voluntarily  prefer  her  dominion  to  the  in  • 
fupportahle  yoke  of  their  own  country  ? What  need  has 
fhe  of  that  infamous  band  of  contracted  flaves,  kidnap- 
ped and  debauched  by  the  fhameful  means  employed  by 
every  ftate  to  increafe  their  armies?  What  need  has  fhe 
of  thofe  beings  ftill  more  miferable,  t>f  whom  fhe  com- 
pofes  the  third  clafs  of  her  American  population?  Yes, 
by  an  iniquity  the  more  fhocking  as  it  is  apparently  the 
lefs  neceffary;  her  northern  colonies  have  had  recourfe  to 
the  traffic,  and  flavery  of  the  negroes.  It  will  not  be 
difowned,  that  they  may  be  better  fed,  better  clothed, 
lefs  ill  treated,  and  lefs  overburthened  with  toil  than  in 
the  Iflands.  The  laws  proteC!  them  more  effectually, 
and  they  feldom  become  the  victims  of  the  barbarity  or 
caprice  of  an  odious  tyrant.  But  ftill  what  muff  be  the 
burthen  of  a man’s  life  who  is  condemned  to  languifh  in 
eternal  flavery?  Some  humane  feCtaries  : chriftians  who 
look  for  virtues  in  the  gofpel,  more  than  for  opinions, 
have  often  been  defirous  of  refloring  to  their  flaves  that 
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XVmK'^erty  f°r  wb‘ch  tlley  cannot  receive  any  adequate  com- 

V penfation ; but  they  have  been  a long  time  withheld 

by  a law'  of  the  ftate,  which  diredted  that  an  alignment 
of  a fufficiency  for  fubftftence  fhould  be  made  to  thofe 
who  were  fet  at  liberty. 

Let  us  rather  fay,  the  convenient  cuftom  of  being 
waited  on  by  Haves  ; the  fondnefs  w^e  have  for  power, 
which  we  attempt  to  juftify  by  pretending  to  alleviate 
their  fer'vitude  ; the  opinion  fo  readily  entertained  that 
they  do  not  complain  of  a Hate,  which  is  by  time  changed 
into  nature  : thefe  are  the  fophifms  of  felf-Iove,  calcu- 
lated to  appeafe  the  clamours  of  confcicnce.  The  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  are  not  born  with  evil  difpofitions* 
or  prone  to  do  ill  by  choice  ; but  even  among  thofe  whom 
nature  feems  to  have  formed  juft  and  good,  there  are  but 
few  who  pofiefs  a foul  fufficiently  difinlerefted,  courage- 
ous and  great,  to  do  any  good  adtion,  if  they  muft  facri- 
fice  fome  advantage  for  it. 

But  frill  the  quakers  have  juft  fet  an  example  which 
ought  to  make  an  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  religion  and  hu- 
manity. In  one  of  thefe  aftemblies,  w'here  every  one  of 
the  faithful,  who  conceives  himfelf  moved  by  the  impulfe 
of  the  holy  fpirit,  has  a right  of  fpeaking ; one  of  the 
brethren,  who  was  himfelf  undoubtedly  infpired  on  this 
occafion,  arofe  and  faid  : “ How  long  then  ftiall  we  have 
“ two  confciences,  two  meafures,  two  fcale.s  ■,  one  in 
tl  our  own  favour,  one  for  the  rum  of  our  neighbour, 
“ both  equally  falfe?  Is  it  for  us,  brethren,  to  complain 
“ at  this  moment,  that  the  parliament  of  England  wifhes 
“ to  enflave  us,  and  to  impofe  upon  us  the  yoke  of  fub- 
il  jedls,  without  leaving  us  the  rights  of  citizens  ; while 
H for  this  century  paft,  we  have  been  calmly  adtins;  the 
<e  part  of  tyrants,  by  keeping  in  bonds  of  the  hardeft 
<c  ftavery  men  who  are  our  equals  and  our  brethren  ? 

“ What 
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$$* 

<«  What  have  thofe  unhappy  creatures  done  to  us,  whomB  OOK 

. . xVHL 

« nature  had  feparated  from  us  by  barriers  fo  formidable,  v * , 
“ whom  our  avarice  has  fought  after  through  ftorms  anti 
44  wrecks,  and  brought  away  from  the  rnidft  of  their 
« burning  lands,  or  from  their  dark  forefls  inhabited  by 
“ tygers  ? What  crime  have  they  been  guilty  of,  that 
« they  (hould  be  torn  from  a country  which  fed  them 
ct  without  toil,  and  that  they  fhouid  be  tranfplanted  by 
4t  us  to  a land  where  they  perifh  under  the  labours  of  fer- 
« vitude  ? Father  of  Heaven,  what  family  haft  Thou 
« then  created,  in  which  the  elder  born,  after  having 
44  feized  on  the  property  of  their  brethren,  are  ftill  re- 
“ folved  to  compel  them,  with  ftripes,  to  manure  with 
44  the  blood  of  their  veins  and  the  fweat  of  their  brow 
«<  that  very  inheritance  of  which  they  have  been  robbed  ? 

4£  Deplorable  race,  whom  we  render  brutes  to  tyrannize 
44  over  them  : in  whom  we  extinguifh  every  power  of  the 
44  foul,  to  load  their  limbs  and  their  bodies  with  burdens; 

“ in  whom  we  efface  the  image  of  God,  and  the  ftamp 
44  of  manhood.  A race  mutilated  and  diftionoured  as  to 
44  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  throughout  its  exiftence, 

44  by  us  who  are  chriftians  and  Englifhmen  ! Englilhmen, 

44  ye  people  favoured  by  Heaven,  and  refpedted  on  the 
44  Teas,  would  ye  be  free  and  tyrants  at  the  fame  inftant  ? 

44  No.  Brethren  : it  is  time  we  fhouid  be  confiftent  with 
44  ourfelves.  Let  us  fet  free  thofe  miferable  victims  of  our 
44  pride:  let  us  reftore  the  negroes  to  liberty,  which  man 
44  fhouid  never  take  from  man.  May  all  chriftian  fo- 
44  cieties  be  induced  by  our  example  to  repair  an  injuftice 
44  authorized  by  the  crimes  and  plunders  of  two  cen- 
44  turies  ! May  men  too  long  degraded,  at  length  raife  to 
44  Heaven  their  arms  freed  from  chains,  and  their  eyes 
44  bathed  in  tears  of  gratitude  ! Alas  ! the  unhappy  mor- 
44  tals  have  hitherto  fned  no  tears  but  thofe  of  defpair !” 

This 
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BXvinK  TH1S  dircourfe  awakened  remorfe,  and  the  Haves  in 

, Penfylvania  were  fet  at  liberty.  A revolution  fo  amazing 

muft  neceflarily  have  been  the  work  of  a people  inclined 
to  toleration.  But  let  us  not  expeft  fimilar  inftances  of 
heroifm  in  thofe  countries  which  are  as  deep  funk  in  bar- 
barifm  by  the  vices  attendant  on  luxury,  as  they  have  for- 
merly been  from  ignorance.  When  a government,  at 
once  both  prieftly  and  military,  has  brought  every  thing, 
even  the  opinions  of  men,  under  its  yoke;  when  man, 
become  an  impoftor,  has  perfuaded  the  armed  multitude 
that  he  holds  from  Heaven  the  right  of  opprelTrng  the 
earth  ; there  is  no  fhadow  of  liberty  left  for  civilized  na- 
tions. Why  fhould  they  not  take  their  revenge  on  the 
favage  people  of  the  torrid  zone  ? 

Prefen t Not  to  mention  the  population  of  the  negroes,  which 

populaftiontr,ayamOUn£  t0  3P°»POO  Haves,  in  1750  a million  of  in- 
in  the  habitants  were  reckoned  in  the  Britifh  provinces  of  North 
provinces  America*  There  muft  be  now  upwards  of  two  millions  j 
of  North  as  it  is  proved  by  undeniable  calculations  that  the  number 
merjea.  pCOpie  doubles  every  1 5 or  1 6 years  in  fome  of  thofe 
provinces,  and  every  18  or  20  in  others.  So  rapid  an 
increafe  muft  have  two  fo.ure.es,  the  firft  is  that  number 
of  Irifhmen,  jews,  Frenchmen,  Switzers,  Palatines, 
Moravians,  and  Saltzburghers,  who  after  having  been 
worn  out  with  the  political  and  religious  troubles  they 
bad  experienced  in  Europe,  have  gone  in  fearch  erf  peace 
and  quietnefs  in  diftant  climates.  J he  fecond  fource  of 
that  amazing  increafe  is  from  the  climate  itfelf  of  the  co- 
lonies, where  experience  has  fhewn  that  the  people  na- 
turally doubled  their  numbers  every  five  and  twenty  years. 
Mr.  Franklin’s  remarks  will  make  thefe  truths  evident. 

The  numbers  of  the  people,  fays  that  philofopher,  in- 
creafe every  where  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  mar- 
riages j and  that  number  increafes  as  the  means  cf  fub- 
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lifting  a family  are  rendered  more  eafy.  In  a country B 
where  the  means  of  fubfiftence  abound,  more  people  mar- 
ry early.  In  a fociety,  whole  profperity  is  a mark  of  its 
antiquity,  the  rich  alarmed  at  the  expences  which  female 
luxury  brings  along  with  it,  are  as  late  as  pofiible  in 
forming  an  eftablifhment,  which  it  is  difficult  to  fix,  and 
whole  maintenance  is  coftly ; and  the  perfons,  who  have 
no  fortunes,  pafs  their  days  in  a celibacy  which  difturbs 
the  married  ftate.  The  mailers  have  but  few  children, 
the  fervants  have  none  at  all  ; and  the  artificers  are  afraid 
of  having  any.  This  irregularity  is  fo  perceptible,  es- 
pecially in  great  towns,  that  families  are  not  kept  up  fuf- 
ficiently  to  maintain  population  in  an  even  ftate,  and  that 
we  conftantly  find  there  more  deaths  than  births.  Hap- 
pily for  us  that  decay  has  not  yet  penetrated  into  the 
country,  where  the  conftant  pradtice  of  making  up  the 
deficiency  of  the  towns  gives  a little  more  fcope  for  po- 
pulation. But  the  lands  being  every  where  occupied,  and 
let  at  the  higheft  rate,  ~ thofe  who  cannot  arrive  at  pro- 
perty of  their  own,  are  hired  by  thofe  who  have  pro- 
perty. Rivallhip,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  workmen, 
lowers  the  price  of  labour,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  their  pro- 
fits takes  away  the  defire  and  the  hope,  as  well  as  the  abi- 
lities requifite  for  increafe  by  marriage.  Such  is  the  pre- 
sent ftate  of  Europe. 

That  of  America  prefents  an  appearance  of  a quite 
contrary  nature.  Tradls  of  land,  wafte  and  unculti- 
vated, are  to  be  had  either  for  nothing,  or  fo  cheap,  that 
a man  of  the  leaft  turn  for  labour,  is  furnilhed  in  a Ihort 
time  with  an  extent,  which  while  it  is  fufficient  to  rear  a 
numerous  family,  will  maintain  his  pofterity  for  a con- 
fiderable  time.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  of  the  new 
world,  induced  likewife  by  the  climate,  marry  in  greater 
numbers,  and  at  an  earlier  time  of  life,  than  the  in- 
Vol.  IV.  A a habitants 
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BXvmK  habitants  Europe.  Where  one  hundred  enter  into  the 
vv..  ^ — /married  Rate  in  Europe,  there  are  two  hundred  in  Ame- 
rica, and  if  we  reckon  four  children  to  each  marriage  in, 
our  climates,  <ve  Riould  allow,  at  leaR,  eight  in  the  new  he- 
mifphere.  If  we  multiply  thefe  families  by  their  produce,  it 
will  appear  that  in  lefs  than  two  centuries  the  Britifh 
northern  colonies  will  arrive  at  an  immenfe  degree  of  po- 
pulation, unlefs  the  mother  country  contrive  force  ob- 
flacles  to  impede  its  natural  progrefs. 

THEY  are  noW  PeoPled  with  healthy  and  robuft  men, 
habitants  of  a ftature  above  the  common  iize.  Thefe  Creoles  are 
Rfhthcolo-n'more  *luick  and  coms  t0  their  full  growth  fooner  than  the 
nies  of  Europeans:  but  they  are  not  fo  long-lived.  The  low 
America.  Pr*€e  meat’  ^fh,  grain,  game,  fruits,  cyder,  vege- 
tables, keeps  the  inhabitants  in  a great  plenty  of  things 
merely  for  nourifhment.  It  is  neceflary  to  be  more  care- 
ful with  refpeft  to  clothing,  which  is  Rill  very  dear, 
whether  brought  from  Europe,  or  made  in  the  country. 
Manners  are  in  the  Rate  they  Riould  be  among  ybung  co- 
lonies, and  people  given  to  cultivation,  not  yet  poliflied 
nor  corrupted  by  the  refort  of  great  cities.  Throughout 
the  families  in  general,  there  reigns  ceconomy,  neatnefs, 
and  regularity.  Gallantry  and  gaming,  the  paRions  of 
eafy  wealth,  feldom  break  in  upon  that  happy  tranquil- 
lity. The  fex  are  Rill  what  they  Riould  be,  gentle,  mo- 
deft,  compaRionate,  and  ufeful ; they  are  in  pofTeffion  of 
thofe  virtues  which  continue  the  empire  of  their  charms. 
The  men  are  employed  in  their  original  duties,  the  care 
and  improvement  of  their  plantations,  which  will  be  the 
fupport  of  their  poiierity.  One  general  fentiment  of  be- 
nevolence unites  every  family.  Nothing  contributes  to 
this  union  fo  much  as  a certain  equality  of  Ration,  a fe- 
curity  that  arifes  from  property,  a general  hope  which 
every  man  has  of  increafmg  it,  and  the  facility  of  fuc- 
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cecding  in  this  expectation  ; in  a word,  nothing  contri-B^OK 
butes  to  it  To  much  as  the  reciprocal  independence  in  _ 

which  all  men  live,  with  refpeX  to  their  wants,  joined  to 
the  neceffity  of  focial  connexions  for  the  purpofes  of  their 
pleafures.  Tnftead  of  luxury,  which  brings  mifery  in 
ks  train,  inftead  of  that  afftiXing  and  {hocking  contrail, 
an  univerfal  welfare  wifely  dealt  out  in  the  original  diftri- 
bution  of  the  lands,  has  by  the  influence  of  induftry  given 
rife  in  every  breaft  to  the  defire  of  pleafing  one  another; 
a deft  re,  without  doubt,  more  fatisfaXory  than  the  fecret 
difpofition  to  injure  our  brethren,  which  is  infeparable 
from  an  extreme  inequality  of  fortune  and  condition. 

Men  never  meet  without  fatisfaXion  when  they  are  neither 
in  that  ftate  of  mutual  diftance  which  leads  to  indiffer- 
ence, nor  in  that  way  of  rivallhip  which  borders  on  ha- 
tred. They  come  nearer  together  and  colleX  in  focieties  ; 
in  ftjort  it  is  in  the  colonies  that  men  lead  fuch.a  country 
life  as  was  the  original  deftination  of  mankind;  heft  fuit- 
ed  to  the  health  and  increafe  of  the  fpecies  : probably, 
they  enjoy  all  the  happinefs  conftftefit  with  the  frailty  of 
human  nature.  We  do  not,  indeed,  find  there  thofe 
graces,  thofe  talents,  thofe  refined  enjoyments,  the  means 
and  expence  of  which  wear  out  and  fatigue  the  fprings  of 
the- foul,  and  bring  on  the  vapors  of  melancholy  which 
fo  naturally  follow  an  indulgence  in  ardent  pleafure : but 
there  are  the  pleafures  of  domeftic  life,  the  mutual  attach- 
ments of  parent  and  children,  and  conjugal  love,  that 
paffion  fo  pure  and  fo  delicious  to  the  foul  that  can  tafte 
it,  and  defpife  all  other  gratifications.  This  is  the  en- 
chanting profpeX  exhibited  throughout  North  America. 

It  is  in  the  wilds  of  Florida  and  Virginia,  even  in  the 
forefts  of  Canada,  that  men  are  enabled  to  continue  to 
love  their  whole  life  long  ; what  was  the  objeX  of  their 
A a ,2  firft 
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BXVniK  affe<aion>  innocence  and  virtue,  which  never  entire- 
y-_  - v * i ly  lofe  their  beauty. 

If  any  thing  be  wanting  in  Britlfh  America,  it  is  its 
not  forming  precifely  one  people.  Families  are  there 
found  fometimes  re-united,  fometimes  difperfed,  ori- 
ginating from  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 
Thefe  colonifts,  in  whatever  fpot  chance  or  difcernment 
may  have  placed  them,  all  preferve  with  a prejudice  not 
to  be  worn  out,  their  mother  tongue,  the  partialities  and 
the  cufloms  of  their  own  country.  Separate  fchools 
and  churches  hinder  them  from  mixing  with  the  hof- 
pitable  people,  who  hold  out  to  them  a place  of  refuge^ 
Still  eftranged  from  this  people  by  worfhip,  by  manners, 
and  probably  by  their  feelings,  they  harbour  feeds  of  dif- 
fention  that  may  one  day  prove  the  ruin  and  total  over- 
throw of  the  colonies.  The  only  prefervative  againft 
this  difafter  depends  entirely  on  the  management  of  the 
ruling  powers. 

What  kind  By  ruling  powers  mull  not  be  underftood  thofe  fl range 

mengt°isern"COnftitUtions  of  EuroPe>  which  are  a rude  mixture  of 
eftabliflied  facred  and  profane  laws.  Englifh  America  was  wife  or 
haPPy  enougE  not  to  admit  any  ecclefiaftical  power  : being 
nies  of  from  the  beginning  inhabited  by  prefby terians,  fhe  reje&ed 
America,  with  horror  every  thing  that  might  re\  ive  the  idea  of  it. 

All  affairs  that  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  depend  on 
the  tribunal  of  priefts,  are  here  brought  before  the  civil 
magiftrate,  or  the  national  affemblies.  The  attempts 
made  by  thofe  of  the  Englifh  church  to  eflablifh  their 
hierarchy  in  that  country,  have  ever  been  abortive,  not- 
withflanding  the  fupport  given  by  the  mother  country  : 
but  ftill  they  have  their  fharein  the  adminiftration  of  bu- 
finefs  as  well  as  thofe  of  other  fedts.  None  but  catholics 
have  been  excluded,  on  account  of  their  refufing  thofe 
oaths  which  the  public  tranquillity  feemed  to  require.  In 

this 
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this  view  American  government  has  deferved  great  com- 
mendation ; but  in  other  refpedts,  it  is  not  fo  well  com- 
bined. 

Policy,  in  its  aim  and  principal  obje&  refembles  the 
education  of  children.  T hey  both  tend  to  form  men, 
and  fhould  be  fimilar  to  each  other  in  many  refpeas. 
Savage  people,  firft  united  in  fociety,  require  as  much  as 
children  to  be  fometimes  led  on  by  gentle  means,  and 
fometimes  reftrained  by  compuHion.  For  want  of  ex- 
perience, which  alone  forms  our  reafon,,  as  they  are  in- 
capable of  governing  themfelves  throughout  the  changes 
of  things  and  the  various  concerns  that  belong  to  a rifmg 
fociety,  government  fhould  be  enlightened  with  regard  to 
them,  and  guide  them  by  authority  to  years  of  maturity. 
Juft  fo  barbarous  nations  are  under  the  rod,  and  as  it  were 
in  the  leading-firings  of  defpotifm,  till  in  the  advance  of 
fociety,  their  interefts  teach  them  to  conduct  themfelves. 

Civilized  nations,  like  young  men,  more  or  lefs  ad- 
vanced not  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  but  from  the 
conduit  of  their  early  education,  as  foon  as  they  come  to 
their  own  ftrength,  and  their  own  pretenfions,  require 
being  managed  and  even  refpe&ed  by  their  governors.  A 
fon  well  educated  fhould  engage  in  no  undertaking  with- 
out con ful ting  his  father  : a prince  on  the  contrary  fhould 
make  no  regulations  without  confuiting  his  people : further, 
the  fon,  in  refolutions  where  he  follows  the  advice  of  his  fa- 
ther, frequently  hazards  nothing  but  his  own  happinefs ; in 
all  that  a prince  ordains,  the  happinefs  of  his  people  is  con- 
cerned. The  opinion  of  the  public,  in  a nation  that  thinks 
and  fpeaks,  is  the  rule  of  the  government ; and  the  prince 
fhould  never  fhock  that  opinion  without  public  reafons, 
nor  ftrive  againft  it  without  convi&ion.  Government  is 
to  model  all  its  forms  according  to  that  opinion  : opinion, 
it  is  well,  known,  varies  with  manners,  habits,  and  in- 
A a $ formation. 
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thac  one  prince  may  without  finding  the 
V- — v— > '‘ea'ft  refiftance  do  an  a£f:  of  authority  not  to  be  revived 
by  his  fucceflor,  without  exciting  the  public  indignation. 
From  whence  does  this  difference  arife  ? The  predeceffor 
cannot  have  fhocked  an  opinion  that  was  not  fprung  up 
in  his  time,  while  a fucceeding  prince  may  have  openly 
counteracted  it  a century  later.  'The  firft,  if  I may  be 
allowed  the  expreftion,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
public,  may  have  taken  a ftep  whofe  violence  he  may 
have  foftened  or  made  amends  for  by  the  happy  fuccefs  of 
his  government ; the  other,  fnall,  perhaps,  have  increafed 
the  public  calamities  by  fuch  unjuft  aefs  of  wilful  au- 
thority, as  may  perpetuate  its  firft  abufes.  Public  remon- 
finance  is  generally  the  cry  of  opinion  ; and  the  general 
opinion  is  the  rule  of  government : and  becaufe  public 
opinion  governs  mankind,  kings  for  this  reafon  become 
rulers  of  men.  Governments  then  as  well  as  opinions 
ought  to  improve  and  advance  to  perfection.  But  what 
is  the  rule  for  opinions  among  an  enlightened  people  ? It 
i$  the  permanent  intereft  of  fociety,  the  fafety  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  nation.  This  intereft  is  modified  by  the 
turn  of  events  and  fituations ; public  opinion  and  the 
form  of  the  government  follow  thefe  feveral  modifications; 
This  is  the  fource  of  all  the  forms  of  government,  efta- 
blifhed  by  theEnglifh,  who  ate  rational  and  free,  through- 
out North  America, 

The  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Vir- 
ginia, (he  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia  is  ftiled  royal  j be- 
caufe the  king  of  England  is  there  vefted  with  the  fu- 
preme  authority.  Reprefentatives  of  the  people  form  a 
lower  hpufe,  as  in  the  mother  country  : a feledl  council, 
approved  by  th^  king,  intended  to  fupport  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  represents  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  main- 
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tains  that  reprefentation  by  the  fortune  and  rank  of  the  B^O^C 
moft  diftinguilhed  perfons  in  the 'country,  who  are  mem- 
bers  of  it.  A governor  convenes,  prorogues,  and  dif- 
folves  their  affemblies  ; gives  or  refufes  afient  to  their  de- 
liberations, which  receive  from  his  approbation  the  force 
of  law,  till  the  king,  to  whom  they  are  tranfmitted,  has 
rejected  them. 

The  fecond  kind  of  government  which  takes  place  in 
the  colonies,  is  known  by  the  name  of  proprietary  go- 
vernment. When  the  English  firft  fettled  in  thofe  diftant 
regions,  a greedy,  aCtive  court  favourite  eafily  obtained 
in  thofe  waftes,  which  were  as  large  as  kingdoms,  a pro- 
perty and  authority  without  bounds.  A bow  and  a few 
fkins,  the  only  homage  exacted  by  the  crown,  purchafed 
for  a man  in  power  the  right  of  fovereignty,  or  governing 
as  he  pleafed  in  an  unknown  country  : fuch  was  the  ori- 
gin of  government  in  the  greater  part  of  the  colonies.  At 
prefent,  Maryland  and  Penfyl vania  are  the  only  provinces 
under  this  fingular  form  of  government;  or  rather  this 
irregular  foundation  of  fovereignty.  Maryland,  indeed, 
differs  from  the  reft  of  the  provinces  only  by  receiving 
its  governor  from  the  family  of  Baltimore,  whofe  no- 
mination is  to  be  approved  by  the  king.  In  Penfylvania, 
the  governor  named  by  the  proprietary  family,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  crown,  is  not  fupported  by  a council  which 
gives  a kind  of  fuperiority,  and  he  is  obliged  to  agree 
with  the  commons,  in  whom  is  naturally  veiled  all  au*> 
thority. 

A third  form,  {filed  by  the  Englilh,  charter  govern- 
ment, feems  more  calculated  to  adduce  harmony  in  the 
eonftitution.  After  having  been  that  of  all  the  provinces 
of  New  England,  it  now  lubfifts  only  in  Connecticut, 
and  in  Rhode  ifiand.  It  may  be  confidered  as  a mere 
democracy.  The  inhabitants  of  themfelves  eleCi,  depofe 
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BXVniKa11  theIr  officers*  and  make  all  laws  they  think  proper, 

^ y , without  being  obliged  to  have  the  aflent  of  the  king,  or 

his  having  any  right  to  annul  them. 

At  length  the  conqueft  of  Canada,  joined  to  the  ao 
quifition  of  Florida,  has  given  rife  to  a form  of  legiflation 
hitherto  unknown  throughout  the  realm  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Thofe  provinces  have  been  put  or  left  under  the 
yoke  of  military,  and  confequently  abfolute  authority. 
Without  any  right  to  aflemble  in  a national  body,  they 
receive  immediately  from  the  court  of  London  every  mo- 
tion of  government. 

T his  diverfity  of  governments  is  not  the  work  of  the 
mother  country.  We  do  not  find  the  traces  of  a rea- 
fonable,  uniform  and  regular  legiflation.  It  is  chance, 
climate,  the  prejudices  of  the  times  and  of  the  founders  of 
the  colonies  that  have  produced  this  motley  variety  of  con- 
ftitutions.  It  is  not  for  men,  who  are  call  by  chance 
upon  a defert  coaft,  to  conflitute  a legiflation. 

All  legiflation,  in  its  nature,  fhould  aim  at  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  fociety.  The  means  by  which  it  is  to  attain 
that  Angular  elevated  point,  depend  entirely  on  its  natural 
qualities.  Climate,  that  is  to  fay,  the  % and  the  foil, 
are  the  firft  rule  for  the  legifiator.  His  refources  diftate 
to  him  his  duties.  In  the  firft  inftance,  the  local  pofition 
fhould  be  confulted.  A number  of  people  thrown  on  a 
maritime  coaft,  will  have  laws  more  or  lefs  relative  to 
agriculture  or  navigation,  in  proportion  to  the  influence 
the  fea  or  land  may  have  on  the  fubfiftence  of  the  in- 
habitants who  are  to  people  that  defert  coaft.  If  the  new 
colony  is  led  by  the  courfe  of  fome  large  river  far  within 
land,  a legifiator  ought  to  have  regard  to  their  race* 
and  the  degree  of  their  fecundity,  and  the  connec*. 
tions  the  colony  will  have  either. within  or  without  by 
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the  traffic  of  commodities  moft  advantageous  to  its  Prof-  BOOK 

XVIIL 

perity.  1 i 

But  it  is  efpecially  in  the  diftribution  of  property  that 
the  wifdotn  of  legiflation  will  appear.,  In  general  and 
throughout  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  when  a colony 
is  founded,  land  is  to  be  given  to  every  perfon,  that  is  to 
fay,  to  every  one  an  extent  fufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  a family:  more  fnould  be  given  to  thofe  who  have 
abilities  to  make  the  neceffary  advances  for  improvement: 
fome  Ihould  be  kept  vacant  for  pofterity,  or  for  additional 
fettlers,  with  which  the  colony  may  in  time  be  augmented. 

The  firft  objedl  of  a rifmg  colony  is  fubfiftence  and 
population  : the  next  is  the  profperity  likely  to  flow  from 
thefe  two  fources.  To  avoid  occafions  of  -war,  whether 
offenfiveor  defenfive ; to  turn  induftry  towards  thofe  ob^ 
jects  which  produce  moft  ; not  to  form  conne&ions 
around  them,  except  fuch  as  are  unavoidable,  and  may 
be  proportioned  tothe  liability  which  the  colony  acquires 
by  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  nature  of  its 
refources ; to  introduce  above  all  things  a partial  and 
local  fpirit  in  a nation  which  is  going  to  be  eftablifhed,  a 
fpirit  of  union  within,  and  of  peace  without;  to  refer 
every  inftitution  to  a diftant  but  lafting  point ; and  to 
make  every  occaficnal  law  fubfervient  to  the  fettled  regu- 
lation which  alone  is  to  effect  an  increafe  of  numbers, 
and  to  give  liability  tothe  fettlement : thefe  circumftances 
make  no  more  than  a fketch  of  a legiflation. 

The  moral  fyftem  is  to  be  formed  on  the  nature  of  the 
climate ; a large  field  for  population  is  at  firft  to  be  laid 
open  by  facilitating  marriage,  which  depends  upon  the 
facility  of  procuring  fubfiftence.  Sancftity  of  manners 
fhould  be  eftablifhed  by  opinion.  In  a barbarous  ifland, 
which  is  to  be  flocked  with  children,  no  more  would  be 
neceffary  than  to  leave  the  firft  dawnings  of  truth  to  en- 
large 
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BXvnrK  large  themrelves’  as  reafon  itfelf.  With  proper 

y • precautions  againft  idle  fears,  proceeding  from  ignorance, 

the  errors  of  fuperftition  fhould  be  removed,  till  that 
period  when  the  warmth  of  the  natural  paffions,  fortu- 
nately uniting  with  the  rational  powers,  diflipates  every 
phantom.  But  when  people,  already  advanced  in  life* 
are  to  be  eftablifhed  in  a new  country,  the  ability  of  le- 
giflation  confifls  in  not  leaving  behind  any  injurious  opi- 
nions or  habits,  which  may  be  cured  or  corre£ted.  If 
we  wiih  that  they  fhould  not  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity, 
we  fhould  watch  over  the  leccnd  generation  by  a general 
and  public  education  of  the  children.  A prince  or  legif- 
lator  fhould  never  found  a colony,  without  previoufly 
fending  thither  feme  proper  perfons  for  the  education  of 
youth  ; that  is,  fome  governors  rather  than  teachers  ; 
for  it  is  of  lefs  moment  to  teach  them  what  is  good,  than 
to  guard  them  from  evil.  Good  education  arrives  too, 
late,  when  the  people  are  already  corrupted.  The  feeds 
of  morality  and  virtue,  fowri  in  the  infancy  of  a race 
already  corrupted,  are  annihilated  in  the  early  ftages  of 
manhood  by  debauchery,  and  the  contagion  of  fuch  vices 
as  have  already  become  habitual  in  fociety.  The  beft 
educated  young  men  cannot  come  into  the  world  without 
making  engagements  and  contracting  acquaintance,  on 
which  the  remainder  of  their  lives  depends.  If  they 
marry,  follow  any  profeflion,  or  purfuit,  they  find  the 
feeds  of  evil  and  corruption  rooted  in  every  condition  : a 
conduft  entirely  oppofite  to  their  principles;  example 
and  difcourfe  which  difconcerts  and  combats  their  beft 
refolutions. 

But  in  a rifing  colony,  the  influence  of  the  firfl:  ge- 
neration may  be  corrected  by  the  manners  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding.  The  minds  of  all  are  prepared  for  virtue  by 
labour.  The  neceflities  of  life  remove  all  vices  proceed- 
ing 
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ing  from  leifure.  The  overflowings  of  fuch  population  B O O K 
have  a natural  tendency  towards  the  mother  country,  where  t ,_‘.j 
luxury  continually  invites  and  feduces  the  rich  and  vo- 
luptuous planter.  All  means  are  open  to  the  precautions 
of  a legiflator,  who  intends  to  refine  the  conffiitution 
and  manners  of  the  colony.  Let  them  but  have  genius 
and  virtue,  the  lands  and  the  people  he  has  to  manage 
will  fuggeft  to  his  mind  a plan  of  fociety,  that  a wiiter 
can  only  mark  out  in  a vague  manner,  liable  to  all  the 
uncertainty  of  hypothefes  that  are  varied  and  complicated 
by  an  infinity  of  circumftarices  too  difficult  to  be  fore- 
feen  and  put  together. 

But  the  firft  foundation  of  a fociety  for  cultivation 
or  commerce,  is  property.  It  is  the  feed  of  good  and 
evil,  natural  or  moral,  confequent  on  the  focial  ftate. 

Every  nation  feems  to  be  divided  into  two  irreconcilable 
parties.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  men  of  property, 
and  the  hirelings,  that  is  to  fay,  mailers  and  Haves,  form 
two  daffies  of  citizens,  unfortunately  in  oppoffition  with 
one  another. 

In  vain  have  fome  modern  authors  wiihed  by  fophiftry 
to  eftablifh  a treaty  of  peace  between  thefe  two  ffiates. 

The  rich  on  all  occaffions  are  difpofed  to  get  a great  deal 
from  the  poor  at  little  expence ; and  the  poor  are  ever  in- 
clined to  fet  a higher  value  on  their  labour  : while  the 
rich  man  muft  always  give  the  law  in  that  too  unequal 
bargain.  Hence  arifes  the  fyffiem  of  counterpoife  efta- 
bliihed  in  fo  many  countries.  The  people  have  not  de- 
fired  to  attack  property  which  they  conffidered  as  facred, 
but  they  have  made  attempts  to  fetter  it,  and  to  check 
its  natural  tendency  to  abforb  the  whole.  Thefe  coun- 
terpoifes  have  almoft  always  been  ill  applied,  as  they  were 
but  a feeble  remedy  againft  the  original  evil  in  fociety, 

Jt  ;s  then' to  the  repartition  of  lands  that  a legiflator  will 
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BXVniKtUm  hiS  PrinciPal  attent'on-  The  more  wifely  that  di- 
v jdribution  {hall  be  managed,  the  more  fimple,  uniform 
and  precife  will  be  thofe  laws  of  the  country  which 
principally  conduce  to  the  prelervation  of  property. 

The  Englifh  colonies  partake,  in  that  refpeql,  of  the 
radical  vice  inherent  in  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the 
mother  country.  As  its  prefent  government  is  but  a re- 
formation of  that  feudal  government  which  had  opprefled 
all  Europe,  it  {fill  retains  many  ufages,  which  being  ori- 
ginally but  abufes  of  fervitude,  are  dill  more  fenfible  by 
their  contrail  with  the  liberty  which  the  people  have  re- 
covered. It  has,  therefore,  been  found  necedary  to  join 
the  laws  which  left  many  rights  to  the  nobility  to  thofe 
which  modify,  lefien,  abrogate  or  foften  the  feudal  rights. 
Hence  fo  many  laws  of  exception  for  one  of  principle  ; 
fo  many  of  interpretation  for  one  fundamental ; fo  many 
new  laws  that  are  at  variance  with  the  old.  So  that  it  is 
agreed,  there  is  not  in  the  whole  world  a code  fo  difFufe, 
lo  perplexed  as  that  of  the  civil  law  of  Great  Britain. 
The  wifed  men  of  that  enlightened  nation  have  often 
exclaimed  again  ft  this  diforder.  They  have  either  not 
been  heard,  or  the  changes  which  have  been  produced  by 
their  remondtances,  have  only  feived  to  increafe  the  con- 
ludon. 

by  their  dependence  and  their  ignorance  the  colonies 
have  blindly  adopted  tnat  deformed  and  ill  - d igefted  mafs, 
whofe  burden  opprefled  their  ancedors : they  have  added 
to  that  obfeure  heap  of  materials  by  every  new  law  that 
the  times,  manners,  and  place  could  introduce.  From 
this  mixture  has  refulted  a chaos  the  mod  difficult  to  un- 
fold ; a cohesion  of  contradi&ions  that  require  much 
pains  to  reconcile.  Immediately  there  fprang  up  a nu- 
merous body  of  lawyers  to  devour  the  lands  and  inhabi- 
tants of  thefe  new-fettled  climates.  The  fortune  and 
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influence  they  have  acquired  in  a fhort  time,  have  brought  BOOK 

into  fubje&ion  to  their  rapacioufnefs  the  valuable  clafs  of  1 . 

citizens  employed  in  agriculture,  commerce,  in  all  the 

arts  and  toils  moft  indifpenfably  necefiary  for  all  fociety  ; 

but  almoft  Angularly  efiential  to  a rifing  community.  To 

the  feverp  evil  of  chicane,  which  has  attached  itfelf  to 

the  branches,  in  order  to  feize  on  the  fruit,  has  fucceeded 

the  fcourge  of  finance,  which  preys  on  the  heart  and 

root  of  the  tree. 

In  the  origin  of  the  colonies,  the  coin  bore  the  fameThecoin 
value  as  in  the  mother  country.  The  fcarcity  of  it  foon  the  Englifh 
occafioned  a rife  of  one  third.  That  inconvenience  was  colonies  of 
not  remedied  by  the  abundance  of  fpecie  which  came^mer;ca> 
from  the  Spanifh  colonies  ; becaufe  they  were  obliged  to 
tranfmit  that  into  England  in  order  to  pay  for  the  mer- 
chandife  they  wanted  from  thence.  This  was  a gulph 
that  fucked  up  the  circulation  in  the  colonies.  The 
confufton  occafioned  by  this  continual  export  furnifhed  a 
pretence  for  the  employing  of  paper-money. 

There  are  two  forts  of  it.  The  firft  has  in  view  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  trade  and  induftry.  Every 
colonift  who  has  more  ambition  than  means,  obtains 
from  the  province  a paper  credit,  provided  he  confents  to 
pay  an  intereft  of  5 per  cent,  furnifhes  a fufficient  mort- 
gage, and  agrees  to  repay  every  year  a tenth  of  the  capital 
borrowed.  By  means  of  this  mark,  which  is  received 
without  difpute  into  the  public  treafury,  and  which  their 
fellow-citizens  cannot  refufe,  the  bufinefs  of  private  per- 
fons  becomes  more  brifk  and  eafy.  The  government  it- 
felf draws  confiderable  advantages  from  this  circulation  ; 
becaufe  as  it  receives  intereft  and  pays  none,  it  can  with- 
out the  aid  of  taxes  apply  this  fund  to  the  important  ob- 
jects of  public  utility. 
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BXVIIIK  ^UT  t^lere  1S  anot^er  ^ort  °f  PaFef>  whofe  exiftence  is 
^ A foLely  owing  to  the  neceffities  of  government.  The  fe- 
veral  provinces  of  America  had  formed  projects  and  con- 
traded  engagements  beyond  their  abilities.  They  thought 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  their  money  by  credit. 
Taxes  were  impofed  to  liquidate  thole  bills  that  prefled 
for  payment;  but  before  the  taxes  had  produced  that  fa- 
lutary  effed,  new  wants  came  on  that  required  frefh 
loans.  The  debts,  therefore,  accumulated,  and  the  taxes 
were  not  fufiieient  to  anfwer  them.  At  length,  the 
amount  of  the  government  bills  exceeded  all  bounds  after 
the  late  hoftilities,  during  which  the  colonies  had  raifed 
and  provided  for  25,000  men,  and  contributed  to  all  the 
expences  of  fo  long  and  obfiinate  a war.  The  paper  thus 
fank  into  the  utmoft  difrepute,  though  it  had  been  intro- 
duced only'  by  the  content  of  the  feveral  general  affem. 
blies,  and  that  each  province  was  to  be  anfwerable  for 
what  was  of  their  own  creation. 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  obferved  this  confu- 
fion,  and  attempted  to  remedy  it.  They  regulated  the 
quantity  of  paper  circulation  each  colony  fhould  create 
for  the  future,  and  as  far  as  their  information  went,  pro- 
portioned the  mafs  of  it  to  their  riches  and  refources* 
Th  is  regulation  difpleafed  all  perfons,  and  in  the  year 
1769,  it  was  foftened. 

Paper,  of  the  ufual  figure  of  the  coin,  fiill  continues 
to  pafs  in  all  kind  of  bufinefs.  Each  piece  is  compofed 
of  two  round  leaves,  glued  one  on  the  other,  and  bear- 
ing on  each  fide  the  ft&mp  that  diftinguilhes  them.  There 
are  fame  of  every  value.  Each  province  has  a public 
huilding  for  the  making  of  them,  and  private  houfes  from 
whence  they  are  diftributed  : the  pieces,  which  are  much 
worn  or  foiled,  are  carried  to  thefe  houfes,,  and  frefh  ones 
received  in  exchange.  There  never  has  been  an  infiance 
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of  the  officers  ’employed  in  thefe  exchanges  having,  been  BOOK 
guilty  of  the  Leaft  fraud. 

But  this  honefty  is  not  fufficient  for  the  profperity  of 
the  colonies.  Though  far  forty  years  their  consumption 
has  increafed  four  times  as  much  as  their  population, 
from  whence  it  is  apparent  that  the  abilities  of  each  fub- 
je£t  are  four  times  what  they  were,  yet  one  may  foretel 
that  thefe  large  efiablifhments  will  never  rife  to  that  de- 
gree of  fplendour  for  which  nature  defigns-  them,  unlefs 
the  fetters  are  broken,  which  confine  both  their  interior 
induftry  and  their  foreign  trade. 

The  firft  colonifts  that  peopled  North  America  applied  The  Eng- 
themfelves  in  the  beginning  folely  to  agriculture.  It  was  cljj0“ 
not  long  before  they  perceived  that  their  exports  did  not  North  A- 
enable  them  to  buy  what  they  wanted,  and  they,  therefore,. ^ckle/in 
found  themfelves  in  a manner  compelled  to  fet  up  fome  rude  their  mduf» 
manufactures.  The  interefts  of  the  mother  country  feem-  commerce, 
ed  hurt  at  this  innovation.  The  circumftance  was  brought 
into  parliament,  and  there  difculTed  with  all  the  attention 
it  deferved.  There  were  men  bold  enough  to  defend  the 
caufe  of  the  colonifts.  They  urged,  that  as  the  buftnefs 
of  tillage  did  not  employ  men  all  the  year  round,  it  was 
tyranny  to  oblige  them  to  wafte  in  idlenefs  the  time  which 
the  land  did  not  require  : that  as  the  produce  of  agricul- 
ture and  hunting  did  not  furnifh  them  to  the  extent  of 
their  wants,  it  was  reducing  them  to  mifery  to  hinder  the 
people  from  providing  againft  them  by  a new  fpecies  of  in- 
duftry  : in  fhort,  that  the  prohibition  of  manufactures 
only  tended  to  occafion  the  price  of  all  provificns  in  a 
rifing  ftate  to  be  enhanced,  to  leffen,  or,  perhaps,  flop 
the  fale  of  them,  and  keep  off  fuch  perfons  as  might  in- 
tend to  fettle  there. 

The  evidence  of  thefe  principles  w.as  not  to  be  con- 
troverted ; they  were  complied  with  after  great  debates. 

The 
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BXvmK  The  Americans  were  permitted  to  manufacture  their  own 
v ' ; cloths  themfelves.  but  with  fuch  reftri&ions  as  betrayed 
how  much  avarice  regretted,  what  an  appearance  of  juftice 
could  not  but  allow.  All  communication  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another  on  this  account  was  feverely  prohibited. 
They  were  forbidden  under  the  heavieft  penalties  to  traffic 
from  one  to  the  other  for  wool  of  any  fort,  raw,  or  ma- 
nufactured. However,  fome  manufacturers  of  hats  ven- 
tured to  break  through  thefe  reftriCtions.  To  put  a flop 
to  what  was  termed  a heinous  diforderly  practice,  the 
parliament  had  recourfe  to  that  mean  and  cruel  fpirit  of 
regulations.  A workman  was  not  empowered  to  fet  up 
for  himfelf  till  after  feven  years  apprenticefhip  ; a matter 
was  not  allowed  to  have  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a 
time,  nor  to  employ  any  Have  in  his  workfhop. 

Iron  mines,  which  feem  to  put  into  mens  hands  the 
marks  of  their  own  independence,  were  laid  under  re- 
ftri&ions  flill  more  fevere.  It  was  not  allowed  to  carry 
iron  in  bars,  or  rough  lumps  any  where  but  to  the  mother 
country.  Without  crucibles  to  melt  it,  or  machines  to 
bend  it,  without  hammers  or  anvils  to  falhion  it,  they 
had  ftill  lefs  the  liberty  of  converting  it  into  tteel. 

Importation  received  ftill  further  reftraints.  All  fo- 
reign vefiels,  unlefs  in  evident  diftrefs  or  danger  of  wreck, 
or  freighted  with  gold  or  filver,  were  not  to  come  into 
any  of  the  ports  of  North  America.  Even  Englifh  vef- 
fels  are  not  admitted  there,  unlefs  they  come  immediately 
from  fome  port  of  that  country.^  The  Ihipping  of  the 
colonies  going  to  Europe,  are  to  bring  back  no  merchan- 
dife  but  from  the  mother  country,  except  wine  from  the 
Madeiras,  and  the  Azores,  and  fait  neceflary  for  their 
fifheries. 

All  exportations  were  originally  to  terminate  in  Eng* 
land : but  weighty  reafons  have  determined  the  govern- 
ment 
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xnent  to  relax  and  abate  this  extreme  feverity.  It  is  at 
prefent  allowed  to  the  colonifts  to  carry  directly  fouth  of.  , 

Cape  Finifterre, 'grain,  meal,  rice,  vegetables,  fruit,  fait, 
fhh,  planks,  and  timber.  All  other  productions  belong 
exclufively  to  the  mother  country.  Even  Ireland  that 
furnifhed  an  advantageous  vent’ for  corn,  flax,  and  pipe 
Haves,  has  been  (hut  againft  them  by  an  act  of  parliament 
of  1766. 

The  parliament,  which  is  the  reprefentative  of  the 
nation,  affumes  the  right  of  directing  commerce  in  its 
whole  extent  throughout  the  Britifh  dominions.  It  is 
by  that  authority  they  pretend  to  regulate  the  connections 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  to  main- 
tain a communication,  an  advantageous  reciprocal  re- 
action between  the  fcattered  parts  of  the  immenfe  em- 
pire. There  fhould,  in  fa ct,  be  one  power  to  appeal  to, 
in  order  to  determine  finally  upon  -the  relations  that  may 
be  ufeful  or  prejudicial  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole 
Society.  The  parliament  is  the  only  body  that  can  affume 
fuch  an  important  power.  But  they  ought  to  employ  it 
to  the  advantage  of  every  member  of  that  confederated 
fociety.  This  is  an  inviolable  maxim,  especially  in  a 
Hate  where  all  the  powers  are  formed  and  directed  for  the 
prefervation  of  natural  liberty. 

They  departed  from  that  principle  of  impartiality, 
which  alone  can  maintain  the  equal  Hate  of  indepen- 
dence among  the  feveral  members  of  a free  government 
when  the  colonies  were  obliged  to  vent  in  the  mother 
country  all  their  productions*  even  thofe  which  were  not 
for  its  own  confumption  : when  they  were  obliged  to 
take  from  the  mother  country  all  kinds  of  merchandife, 
even  thofe  whith  came  from  foreign  nations.  This  im- 
perious and  ufelefs  reHraint,  loading  the  fales  and  purcbafes 
of  the  Americans  with  unneceflary  and  ruinous  charges, 
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BXVniKhaS  courfe  leffened  their  atfivity,  and  cohfequcntly 
-y — _>diminifhed  their  profits;  and  it  has  been  only  for  the 
purpofe  of  enriching  a few  merchants,  or  fome  fa<ftor9 
at  home*  that  the  rights  and  interefts  of  the  colonies  have 
thus  been  facrificed.  All  they  owed  to  England  for  the 
prote&ion  they  received  from  her,  was  but  a preference 
in  the  fale  and  importation  of  all  fuch  of  their  commo- 
dities as  (he  could  confume ; and  a preference  in  the  pur- 
chafe  and  in  the  exportation  of  all  fuch  merchandife  as 
came  from  her  hands  : fo  far  all  fubmiffion  was  a return 
of  gratitude ; beyond  it  all  obligation  was  violence. 

It  is  thus  that  tyranny  has  given  birth  to  contraband 
trade.  Tranfgreffion  is  the  firft  efiedt  produced  by  un- 
reafonable  laws.  In  vain  has  it  frequently  been  repeated 
to  the  colonies,  that  fmuggling  was  contrary  to  the  fun- 
damental intereft  of  their  fettlements,  to  all  reafon  of 
government,  and  to  the  exprefs  intentions  of  law.  In  vain 
has  it  been  continually  laid  down  in  public  writings  that 
the  fubjedt  who  pays  duty  is  opprefled  by  him  who  does 
not  pay  it;  and  that  the  fraudulent  merchant  robs  the 
fair  trader  by  difappcinting  him  of  his  lawful  profit.  In 
vain  have  precautions  been  multiplied  for  preventing  fuch 
frauds,  and  frelh  penalties  inflidfed  for  the  punilhment  of 
them.  The  voice  of  intereft,  reafon  and  equity  has  pre- 
vailed over  all  the  clamours  and  attempts  of  finance. 
Foreign  importations  fmuggled  into  North  America, 
amount  to  one  third  of  thofe  which  pay  duty. 

An  indefinite  liberty,  or  merely  a reftraint  within  due 
bounds,  will  flop  the  prohibited  engagements  of  which 
fo  much  complaint  has  been  made.  Then  the  colonies 
will  arrive  at  a ftate  of  affluence,  which  will  enable  them 
to  difcharge  a weight  of  debt  due  to  the  mother  country, 
amounting,  perhaps,  to  150  millions,^  and  to  draw 
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yearly  from  thence  goods  to  the  amount  of  108  mil- OjK. 
lions, (u)  agreeable  to  the  calculation  of  American  con-  1 
fumption  ftated  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  in 
1766.  But  inftead  of  this  pleating  profpeCt,  which  one 
fhould  imagine  rauft  of  courfe  arife  from  the  conftitution 
of  the  Englifh  government,  was  there  any  neceffity  by  a 
pretenfion  not  to  be  fupported  among  a free  people,  to 
introduce  into  the  colonies  with  the  hardfhips  of  taxati- 
on, the  feeds  of  di fcr.de r and  difcord,  and  perhaps  to  kin- 
dle a flame  which  it  is  not  fo  eafiy  to  eXtinguifh  as  to  light 
up? 

England  had  iuft  emerged  from  a war,  as  one  rnayThemo- 
flay  univerfal,  during  which  her  fleets  had  planted  the  try  has  at- 
flandard  of  victory  over  all  the  feas,  and  her  conquefts  to 

had  enlarged  her  dominion  with  an  immenfe  territory  in  taxes  in  the 
both  the  Indies.  Such  a fudden  increafe  gave  her  in  the  ^°™es  of 
•eyes  of  all  the  world  a fplendour  that  mull  raife  envy  and  America, 
admiration  ; but  within  herfelf  The  was  continually  re- 
duced  to  grieve  at  her  triumphs.  Cruihed  with  a load  right  to  do 
of  debt  to  the  amount  of  3,330,000,000  livres,(w)  that  1S‘ 
coft  her  an  intereft  1 1 1,577,490  livres(^)  a year,  fhe  was 
with  difficulty  able  to  fupport  the  current  expences  of 
the  ftate,  with  a revenue  of  240,000,000  livres  \(y)  and 
that  revenue  far  from  increafing  was  not  even  fecure  of 
its  continuance. 

The  land  was  charged  with  a higher  tax  than  it  had 
ever  been  in  time  of  peace.  New  duties  on  houfes  and 
windows  undermined  that  fort  of  property  ; and  an  increafe 
of  flock  on  a review  of  the  finances  deprefled  the  value 
of  the  whole.  A terror  had  been  ftruck  even  into  luxury 
itfelf  by  taxes  heaped  on  plate,  cards,  dice,  wines,  and 
brandy.  No  further  expectation  was  left  for  commerce, 
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BXVmK  Which  ‘n  ever7  Port’  3t  every  ifiue  for  the  merchant 
. dife  of  Afia,  for  the  produce  of  America,  for  fpices,  filks, 

for  every  article  of  export  or  import,  whether  manufacr 
tured  or  unwrought.  The  prohibitions  of  heavy  duties 
had  fortunately  retrained  the  abufesof  fpirituous  liquors  ; 
but  that  was  partly  at  the  expence  of  the  public  revenue. 
It  was  thought  amends  Would  be  made  by  one  of  thofe 
expedients  which  it  is  generally  eafy  to  find,  but  hazard- 
ous to  look  out  for  among,  the  objects  of  general  con- 
fumption,  and  abfolute  neceffity.  Duties  were  laid 
on  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  common  people,  on  malt, 
cider,  and  beer.  Every  fpring  was  {trained  : every 
power  of  the  body  politic  had  been  extended  to  its  utmofi 
ftretch.  Materials  and  workmanfhip  had  fo  prodigioufiy 
rifen  in  price,  that  foreigners,  whether  rivals  or  con- 
quered, which  before  had  not  been  able  to  fupport  a con- 
teft  with  the  Englifh,  were  enabled  to  fupplant  them  in 
every  market,  even  in  their  own  ports.  The  commercial 
advantages  of  Britain  with  every  part  of  the  world  could 
not  be  valued  at  more  than  fifty-fix  millions  ;(z)  and 
that  fituation  obliged  her  to  draw  from  the  balance 
35,100,000  livres,(<z)  to  pay  the  arrears  of  1,170,000,000 
livres'£)  which  foreigners  had  placed  in  her  public  funds. 

The  crifis  was  a violent  one.  It  was  time  to  give  the 
people  fome  relief.  They  could  not  be  eafed  by  a diminu- 
tion of  expences,  thofe  being  inevitable,  either  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  improving  the  conquefts  purchafed  by  fuch  a lofs 
of  blood  and  treafure ; or  to  mitigate  the  feelings  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon,  foured  by  the  humiliations  of  the  late 
war,  and  the  facrifices  of  the  late  peace.  In  default  of 
other  means,  to  manage  with  a fteady  hand  as  well  the 
prefent  fecurity  as  future  profperity,  the  expedient  occur- 
red of  calling  in  the  colonies  to  the  aid  of  the  mother 
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country,  by  making  them  bear  a part  of  her  burthen*  OK 
This  determination  feemed  to  be  founded  on  reafons  not 
to  be  controverted. 

It  is  a duty  impofed  by  the  avowed  maxims  of  all  fo~ 
cieties  and  of  every  age,  on  the  different  members  which 
compofe  a ftate,  to  contribute  towards  all  expences  in 
proportion  to  their  refpe&ive  abilities.  The  fecurity  of 
the  American  provinces  requires  fuch  a fhare  of  afEftance 
from  them,  as  may  enable  the  mother  country  to  protect 
them  upon  all  occafions.  It  was  to  deliver  th‘£m  from 
the  uneafinefs  that  molefied  them,  that  England  had  en- 
gaged in  a war  which  has  multiplied  her  debts  : they 
ought  then  to  aid  her  in  bearing  or  leffening  the  weight 
of  that  overcharge.  At  prefent,  when  they  are  freed 
of  all  appreherifion  from  the  attempts  of  a formidable 
adverfary,  which  they  have  fortunately  removed,  can 
they  without  injuftice  refufe  their  deliverer,  when  her 
neceffities  are  preffing,  that  money  which  purchafed  their 
prefervation  ? Has  not  that  generous  prote&or,  for  a con- 
fiderable  time,  granted  encouragement  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  rich  productions  ? Has  fhe  not  lavifhed 
gratuitous  advances  of  money,  and  does  fhe  not  dill  la- 
vifh  them  on  lands  not  yet  cleared  ? Do  not  fuch  benefits 
deferve  to  meet  a return  of  relief  and  even  of  fervices  P 

Such  were  the  motives  that  perfuaded  the  Britilh  go- 
vernment that  they  had  a right  to  eftablifh  taxation  in  the 
colonies.  They  availed  themfelves  of  the  event  of  the 
late  war  to  affert  this  claim  fo  dangerous  to  liberty.  For 
if  we  attend  to  it,  we  {hall  find  that  war,  whether  fuc- 
cefsful  or  not,  ferves  always  as  a pretext  for  every  ufur- 
pation  of  government ; as  if  the  heads  of  warring  na- 
tions rather  intended  to  reduce  their  fubjeds  to  more 
confirmed  fubmiffion,  than  to  make  a conqueft  of  their 
enemies.  The  American  provinces  were  accordingly  or- 
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BXVniK  dered  t0  <"urnifll  the  trooPs  fent  hy  the  mother  country  for 
their  fecurity  with  a part  of  the  necefiaries  required  by 
an  army.  The  apprehenfion  of  difturbing  that  agree- 
ment which  is  fo  neceftary  among  ourfelves,  when  fur- 
rounded  by  adverfaries  without,  induced  them  to  comply 
with  the  injunctions  of  the  parliament;  but  with  fuch 
prudence  as  not  to  (peak  of  an  act  they  could  neither  re- 
ject without  occafioning  civil  diflention,  nor  recognize 
without  expofing  rights  too  precious  to  be  forfeited. 
New-Yojk  alone  ventured  to  difapprove  the  orders  fent 
from  Europe.  Though  the  tranfgreflion  was  flight,  it 
, was  puniftied  as  a difobedience  by  a fufpenfion' of  her 
privileges. 

It  was  moft  probable,  that  this  attack  made  on  the 
liberty  of  the  colony  would  excite  the  remonftrance 
of  all  the  reft.  Either  through  want  of  attention  or 
forefight,  neither  of  them  complained.  This  filence  was 
interpreted  to  proceed  from  fear,  or  from  voluntary  fub- 
miifion.  Peace,  that  fhould  leflen  taxes  every  where, 
gave  birth  in  the  year  1764  to  that  famous  ftamp-a&, 
which,  by  laying  a duty  on  all  marked  paper,  at  the  fame 
time  forbad  the  ufe  of  any  other  in  public  writings,  whe- 
ther judicial,  or  extra-judicial. 

All  the  Englifh  colonies  of  the  new  continent  re- 
volted againft  this  innovation,  and  their  difcontent  ma- 
nifefted  itfelf  by  fignal  a&s.  They  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment or  confpiracy,  the  only  one  that  fuited  moderate 
and  civilized  people,  to  forego  all  manufa&ures  made  up 
in  the  mother  country,  till  the  bill  they  complained  of 
was  repealed.  The  women,  whofe  weaknefs  was  moft 
to  be  feared,  were  the  firft  to  give  up  whatever  Europe 
had  before  furnilhed  them  with,  either  for  parade  or  conve- 
nience. Animated  by  their  example,  the  men  reje&ed 
the  commodities  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  old, 
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world.  In  the  northern  countries,  they  were  found  pay- 
ing  as  much  for  the  coarfe  ftuffs,  made  under  their  own  — v — j 
infpe&ion,  as  for  fine  cloths  which  were  brought  over 
the  feas.  They  engaged  not  to  eat  lamb,  that  their 
flocks  might  increafe,  and  in  time  be  fufficient  for  the 
clothing  of  all  the  colonifts.  In  the  fouthern  ‘provinces 
where  wool  is  fcarce  and  of  an  inferior  quality,  they 
were  to  drefs  themfelves  with  cotton  and  flax  furmfhed 
by  their  own  climate.  Agriculture  was  every  where  neg- 
lected, in  order  that  the  people  might  qualify  themfelves 
for  the  induftry  of  the  workihop. 

This  kind  of  indirect  and  paffive  oppofiticn,  which 
deferves  to  be  imitated  by  all  nations  who  may  hereafter  be 
aggrieved  by  the  undue  exercife  of  authority,  produced 
the  defired  effeCt.  The  Englifti  manufacturers  who  had 
fcarce  any  other  vent  for  their  goods  than  their  own  co- 
' lonies,  fell  into  that  ftate  of  defpondency,  which  is  the 
natural  confequence  of  want  of  employment : and  their 
complaints  which  could  neither  be  Ififled  nor  concealed 
by  adminiftration,  made  an  impreflxon  which  proved  fa- 
vourable to  the  colonies,  The  Ramp-ad  was  repealed  after 
a violent  ftruggle  that  lafted  two  years,  and  which  in  an 
age  of  fanaticifm,  would,  doubtlefs,  have  occafioned  a 
civil  war. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  colonies  did  not  laft  long. 

The  parliament  had  given  up  the  point  with  the  greateft 
reludance  : and  it  clearly  appeared  they.had  not  laid  afide 
their  pretenfions,  when  in  1767,  they  threw  the  duties 
which  the  ftamp-a Cl  would  have  produced,  upon  all  glafs, 
lead,  tea,  colours,  pafteboard,  and  ffained  paper  export- 
ed from  England  to  America.  Even  the  patriots  them- 
felves who  feetned  moft  inclined  to  enlarge  the  authority 
of  the  mother  country  over  the  colonies,  could  not  help 
condemning  a tax,  which  in  its  confequences  mu  ft  afFeCl 
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xvm  K the  whole  nation’  by  difpofing  numbers  to  apply  them- 
v— felves  to  manufa£hires,  who  ought  to  have  been  loiely 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  lands.  The  colonifts  have 
not  been  the  dupes  of  this,  any  more  than  of  the  firft 
innovation.  It  has  in  vain  been  urged  that  government 
had  the  power  to  impofe  what  duties  it  thought  proper 
upon  exported  goods,  fo  long  as  it  did  not  deprive  the  co- 
lonies of  the  liberty  of  manufa&uring  the  articles  fubjeft 
to  this  new  tax.  This  fubterfuge  has  been  confidered  as 
a derifion,  in  refpedl  to  a people  who  being  devoted  en- 
tirely to  agriculture,  and  confined  to  trade  only  with  the 
mother  country,  could  not  procure  either  bv  their  own 
labour,  or  by  their  connections  abroad,  the  necefiary  ar- 
ticles that  were  fold  them  at  fo  high  a price.  They 
thought  when  a tax  was  to  be  impofed,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a nominal  diftin&iori,  whether  it  were  levied 
in  Europe,  or  America  j and  that  their  liberty  was  equally 
infringed  by  a duty  laid  upon  commodities  they  really 
wanted,  as  by  a tax  upon  fiampt  paper,  which  they  had 
been  made  to  confider  as  a necefiary  article.  Thefe  in- 
telligent people  faw  that  government  was  inclined  to  de- 
ceive them,  and  thought  it  an  indignity  to  fufier  them- 
felves  to  be  the  dupes  either  of  force,  or  of  fraud.  It  ap- 
peared to  them  the  fureft  mark  of  weaknefi,  and  de- 
generacy in  the  fubjeils  of  any  nation,  to  wink  at  all  the 
artful  and  violent  meafures  adopted  by  government  to  cor- 
rupt and  enflave  them. 

The  diflike  they  have  fhewn  to  thefe  new  impofts,  was 
not  founded, on  the  idea  of  their  being  exorbitant,  as  they 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  one  livre,  8 fols(c)  for 
each  perfon  : which  could  give  no  alarm  to  a very  po- 
pulous community,  whofe  public  expence  never  exceeded 
the  annual  fum  of  3,600,000  livre§.(^J 
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It  was  net  from  any  apprehenfion  that  the  eafe  of  their 
circumftances  would  be  affe&ed  : fmee  the  fecurity  they  / _L  A 
derived  from  the  provinces  ceded  by  France  in  the  laft 
war;  the  increafe  of  their  trade  with  the  favages ; the 
enlargement  of  their  whale  and  cod  fifheries,  together 
with  thofe  of  the  (hark  and  the  feal  ; the  right  of  cutting 
wood  in  the  bay  of  Cam  peachy  ; the  acquifition  of  feveral 
fugar  iflands ; the  opportunities  of  carrying  on  a con- 
traband trade  with  the  neighbouring  Spanifh  fettlements : 
all  thefe  circumftances  of  advantage  were  abundantly  fuf- 
ficient  to  compenfate  the  fmall  proportion  of  revenue  which 
government  feemed  fo  anxious  to  raife. 

It  was  not  their  concern  left  the  colonies  fhould  be 
drained  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  fpecie  which  continued 
in  circulation.  The  pay  of  eight  thoufand  four  hundred 
regular  troops,  maintained  by  the  mother  country  in 
North  America,  muft  bring  much  more  coin  into  the 
country  than  the  tax  could  carry  out  of  it. 

It  was  not  an  indifference  towards  the  mother  country. 

The  colonies,  far  from  being  ungrateful,  have  demon- 
llrated  fo  zealous  an  attachment  to  her  interefts  during 
the  laft  war,  that  parliament  had  the  equity  to  order  con- 
fiderable  fums  to  be  remitted  to  them  by  way  of  reftituti- 
on,  or  indemnification. 

Nor,  laftly,  was  it  ignorance  of  the  obligations  that 
fubjedts  owe  to  government.  Had  not 'even  the  colonies 
acknowledged  themfelves  bound  to  contribute  towards  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt,  though  they  had,  perhaps, 
been  the  occafion  of  contracting  the  greateft  part  of  it ; 
they  knew  very  well  that  they  were  liable  to  contribute 
towards  the  expences  of  the  navy,  the  maintenance  of 
the  African  and  American  fettlements ; and  to  all  the 
common  expenditures  relative  to  their  own  prefervation 
and  profperity,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  capital. 
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BXVinK  lF  the  Americans  refufe  to  lend  their  affiftance  to  Eu- 

v v_  ; rope,  it  is  becaufe  what  need  only  have  been  aiked  was. 

exadted  from  them;  and  becaufe  what  was  required  of 
them  as  a matter  of  obedience,  ought  to  have  been  raifed 
by  voluntary  contribution.  Their  refufal  was  not  the 
effed  of  caprice,  but  of  jealoufy  of  their  rights,  which 
have  been  confirmed  in  fome  judicious  wrkings,  and 
more  particularly  in  fome  eloquent  letters,  from  which  we 
fhall  borrow  the  principal  facts  we  are  going  to  Rate  on  a 
fubjedt  which  mull  be  interefting  to  every  nation  on  the 
globe. 

During  almoft  two  centuries  that  have  palled  ilr.ce 
the  Englifh  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  North  America* 
their  country  has  been  harrafled  by  expenfive  and  bloody 
W’ars ; thrown  into  confufion  by  enterprizing  and  tur- 
bulent parliaments  ; and  governed  by  a bold  and  corrupt 
miniftry,  ever  ready  to  raife  the  power  of  the  crown  up- 
on the  ruin  of  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  people. 
But  notwithftanding  the  influence  of  ambition,  avarice* 
faction,  aqd  tyranny,  the  liberty  of  the  colonies  to  raife 
their  own  taxes  for  the  fupport  of  the  public  revenue  hath 
on  all  hands  been  acknowledged  and  regarded. 

This  privilege  fo  natural  and  confonant  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  all  rational  fociety,  was  confirmed 
by  a folemn  compact.  The  colonies  might  appeal  to  their 
original  charters,  which  authorize  them  to  tax  themfelves 
freely  and  voluntarily.  Thefe  acts  were,  in  truth,  no- 
thing more  than  agreements  made  with  the  crown ; but 
even  fuppofing  that  the  prince  had  exceeded  his  authority 
by  making  conceiSons  which  certainly  did  not  turn  to  his 
advantage,  long  poflefiion  tacitly  owned  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  fiience  of  parliament,  rauft  conftitute  a 
legal  prefcription. 


The 
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The  American  provinces  have  ftill  more  authentic 
claims  to  urge  in  their  favour.  They  aflert,  that  a fob-  ^ 

jed  of  England,  in  whatever  hemisphere  he  refides,  is 
not  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  ex pences  of  the  ftate 
without  his  own  con  font,  given  either  by  himfelf,  or  his 
representatives.  It  is  in  the  defence  of  this  facred  right 
that  the  nation  has  fo  often  fpilt  her  blood,  dethroned  her 
kings,  and  either  excited  or  oppofed  numberlefs  com- 
motions. Will  fhe  chufe  to  difpute  with  t^p  millions 
of  her  children,  an  advantage  which  has  coft  her  fo  dear, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  foie  foundation  of  her  own  inde- 
pendence? 

It  is  urged  againft  the  colonies,  that  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics refiding  in  England  are  excluded  from  the  right 
of  voting,  and  that  their  eftates  are  fubjefted  to  a double 
tax.  The  colonifts  aik  in  reply,  why  the  papifts  refufe 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  required  by  the  ftate?  This 
condudt  makes  them  fufpe&ed  by  government,  and  the 
jealoufy  it  excites,  authorifes  that  government  to  treat 
them  with  rigour.  Why  not  abjure  a religion  fo  con- 
trary to  the  free  conftitution  of  their  country,  fo  favour- 
able to  the  inhuman  claims  of  defpotifm,  and  to  the  at- 
tempts of  the  crown  againft  the  rights  of  the  people?  Why 
that  blind  prepoffefiion  in  favour  of  a church  which  is  an 
enemy  to  all  others  ? They  deferve  the  penalties  which 
the  ftate  that  tolerates  them  impofes  upon  fubje&s.of  in- 
tolerant principles.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world 
would  be  puniftied  without  having  offended,  if  they 
were  not  able  to  become  fubjedls  without  ceafing  to 

be  Americans. 

* 

These  faithful  colonies  have  likewife  been  told  with 
fome  confidence,  that  there  are  multitudes  of  fubje£ts  in 
England  who  are  not  reprefented  ; becaufe  they  have  not 
the  property  required  to  intitle  them  to  vote  at  an  election 

for 
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XVIH  Kfor  members  of  parliament.  What  ground  have  they  to 
expert  any  greater  privileges  than  thofe  enjoyed  by  the 
lubje&s  of  the  mother  country  r The  colonies,  in  an- 
fiwerto  this,  deny  that  they  wifh  for  fuperior  indulgences  -y 
they  only  want  to  fhare  them  in  common  with  their  bre- 
thren. In  Great  Britain  a perfon  who  enjoys  a freehold 
of  forty  (hillings  a year,  is  confu'ted  in  the  framing  of  a 
tax-bill,  and  (hall  not  the  man  who  pofieffes  an  immenfe 
tract  of  land  in  America  have  the  fame  privilege?  No. 
That  which  is  an  exception  to  a law',  a deviation  from  the 
general  rule  of  the  mother  country  ought  not  to  become  a 
fundamental  point  cf  conflitution  for  the  colonies.  Let  the 
Englifh  who  wi(h  to  deprive  the  provinces  in  America  of 
the  right  of  taxing  themfelves,  fbppofefora  moment,  that 
the  houfe  of  commons,  inflead  of  being  chofen  by  them, 
is  an  hereditary  and  eftablifhed  tribunal,  or  even  arbi-' 
trarily  appointed  by  the  crown  ; if  this  body  could  levy 
taxes  upon  the  w’hole  nation  without  confulting  the  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  general  inclinations  of  the  people, 
would  not  the  Englifh  look  upon  themfelves  to  be  as  much 
flaves  as  any  other  nation  ? However,  even  in  this  cafe, 
five  hundred  men,  furrounded  by  feven  millions  of  their 
fellow  fubje&s,  might  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  mo- 
deration, if  not  by  a principle  of  equity,  at  leaft,  by  a 
well-grounded  apprehenfion  of  the  public  refentment, 
which  purfues  the  oppreflbrs  of  their  country  even  beyond 
the  grave.  But  the  cafe  of  Americans  taxed  by  the  great 
council  of  the  mother  country  would  be  irremediable. 
At  too  great  a difiance  to  be  heard,  they  would  be  op- 
prefied  with  taxes  without  regard  to  their  complaints. 
Even  the  tyranny  exercifed  towards  them  would  be  var- 
nifhed  over  with  the  glorious  appellation  of  patriotifm. 
Under  pretence  of  relieving  the  mother  country,  the  co- 
lonies would  be  over-  bujthensd  with  impunity. 
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With  this  ;alarming  profpedt  before  them,  they  will  BOOK 
never  fubmit  to  give  up  the  right  of  taxing  themfelves.  So  / \ j 

Ion?  as  they  debate  freely  on  the  fubjecl  of  public  reve-  Whether 
nue,  their  interefts  will  be  attended  to;  or  if  their- rights 
Ihould  fometimes  be  violated,  they  will  foon  obtain  a re-  Aibmit  to 
drefs  of  their  grievances  But  their  remonftrances  will  no 
longer  have  any  weight  with  government,  when  they  are 
not  fupported  by  the  right  of  granting  or  refufing  money 
towards  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate.  The  fame  power 
which  will  have  ufurped  the  right  of  levying,  taxes,  will 
ealily  ufurp  the  diftribution  of  them.  As  it  dictates  what 
proportion  they  fhall  raife,  it  will  like  wife  didlate  how 
that  fhall  be  laid  out ; and  the  fums  apparently  defigned 
for  their  fer vice,  will  be  employed  to  enflave  them.  Such 
has  been  the  progreflion  of  empires  in  all  -ages.  No  fo- 
ciety  ever,  preferved  its  liberty,  after  it  had  loft  the  pri- 
vilege of  voting  in  the  confirmation,  or  eftabliihment  of 
laws,  relative  to  the  revenue.  A nation  muft  for  ever  be 
enflaved,  in  which  no  aflembly  or  body  of  men  remains, 
who  have  the  power  to  defend  its  rights  againft  the  en- 
croachments of  the  ftate  by  which  it  is  governed. 

The  provinces  in  Englifh  America  have  every  reafon 
imaginable  to  dread  the  lofs  of  theirindependen.ee.  Even 
their  confidence  may  betray  them,  and  make  them  fall  a 
prey  to  the  defigns  of  the  mother  country.  They  are  in » 
habited  by  an  infinite  number  of  honeft  and  upright  peo- 
ple, who  have  no  fufpicion  that  thofe  who  hold  the  reins 
of  empire  can  be  hurried  away  by  unjuft  and  tyrannical 
paffions.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  their  country 
cherifhes  thofe  fentiments  of  maternal  tendernefs  which  are 
fo  confonant  to  her  true  interefts,  and  to  the  love  and  ve- 
neration which  they  entertain  for  her.  To  the  unfuf- 
pedfing  credulity  of  thefe  honeft  fubjedts,  who  cherifh  fo 
agreeable  a delufion,  may  be  added  the  acqulefcence  of 

thofe 
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"XVI?IK  Wh°  think  lt  n0t  wort^  w^e  to  trouble  their  re- 

.V-.  / pofe  on  account  of  inconfiderable  taxes.  Thefe  indolent 

people  do  not  perceive  that  the  plan  was,  at  firft,  to  lull 
their  vigilance  afleep  by  impofing  a moderate  duty  ; that 
England  only  wanted  to  eftablifh  an  example  of  fubmifli- 
on,  upon  which  it  might  ground  future  pretenfions  ; that 
if  the  parliament  has  been  able  to  raife  one  guinea,  it  can 
rajfe  ten  thoufand  ; and  that  there  will  be  no  more  reafon 
to  limit  this  right,  than  there  would  be  juftice  in  acknow- 
ledging it  at  prefent,  But  the  greateft  injury  to  liberty 
arifes  from  a fet  of  ambitious  men,  who  purfuing  an  in- 
tereft  diftinCl  from  that  of  the  public  and  of  pofterity,  are 
wholly  bent  on  increafing  their  credit,  their  rank,  and 
their  eftates.  "I  he  Britifh  miniftry,  from  whom  they  have 
procured  employments,  or  expert  to  receive  them,  finds 
them  always  ready  to  favour  their  odious  projects,  by  the 
contagion  of  their  luxury  and  their  vices  ; by  their  artful 
infinuations,  and  the  flexibility  of  their  conduCh 

Let  all  true  patriots  then  firmly  oppofe  the  fnares  of 
prejudice,  indolence,  and  feduction ; nor  let  them  defpair 
of  being  victorious  in  a contefl  in  which  their  virtue  has 
engaged  them.  Attempts  will,  perhaps,  be  made  to 
fhake  their  fidelity,  by  the  plaufible  propofal  of  allowing 
their  reprefentatives  a feat  in  parliament,  in  order  to  re- 
gulate, in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  the  mother  country, 
the  taxes  to  be  raifed  by  the  nation  at  large.  Such,  in- 
deed, is  the  extent,  populoufnefs,  wealth,  and  impor- 
tance of  the  colonies,  that  the  legiflature  cannot  govern 
-them  with  wifdom  and  fafety  without  availing  itfelf  of 
the  advice  and  information  of  their  reprefentatives.  But 
care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  authorife  thefe  deputies  to 
decide  in  matters  concerning  the  fortune  and  the  contri- 
butions of  their  conftituents.  The  expoftulatiohs  of  a 
few  men  would  be  eafily  overborne  by  the  numerous  re- 
prefentatives 
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prefentatives  of  the  mother  country  ; ’and  the  provinces,  BOOX 
whofe  inftruments  they  would  be,  would,  in  this  con-  , ^ 
fufed  jumble  of  interefts  and  opinions,  be  laden  with  too 
heavy  and  too  unequal  a part  of  the  common  burthen. 

Let  then  the  right  of  appointing,  proportioning  and 
raifing  the  taxes  continue  to  be  exclufively  veiled  in  the 
provincial  affemblies  ; who  ought  to  be  the  more  jealousi 
of  it  at  the  prefent  junfiure,  as  the  power  of  depriving 
them  of  it  feems  to  have  gained  {Length  by  the  conquefts 
made  in  the  laft  war. 

From  its  late  acquifitions,  the  mother  country  has 
derived  the  advantage  of  extending  her  fineries,  and 
{lengthening  her  alliance  with  the  favages.  But  as  if 
this  fuccefs  palled  for  nothing  in  her  eliimation,  file  per- 
fids  in  declaring,  that  this  increafe  of  territory  has  an- 
fwered  no  end,  and  produced  no  effedl  but  to  fecure  the 
tranquillity  of  the  colonies.  The  colonies,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintain,  that  their  lands,  on  which  their  whole 
welfare  depended,  have  decreafed  confiderably  in  their 
value  by  this  immenfe  extent  of  territory  ; that  their  po- 
pulation being  diminiflied,  or,  at  leaf!:,  not  increafed, 
their  country  is  the  more  expofed  to  invafions  ; and  that 
the  mod  northern  provinces  are  rivalled  by  Canada,  and 
the  moft  fouthern  by  Florida.  The  colonifts,  who  judge 
of  future  events  by  the  hiftory  of  the  paft,  even  go  fo 
far  as  to  fay,  that  the  military  government  eftablifoed 
in  the  conquered  provinces;  the  numerous  troops  main- 
tained, and  the  forts  eredled  there,  may  one  day  contri- 
bute to  enflave  countries,  which  have  hitherto  fiourifhed 
only  upon  the  principles  of  liberty. 

Great  Britain  poffefies  all  the  authority  over  her 
colonies  that  (he  ought  to  wifh  for.  She  has  a right  to 
difannul  any  laws  they  {hall  make.  The  executive  power 
is  entirely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  her  delegates : and  in 

all 
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^VHI^ a11  determinations  of  a civil  nature,  an  appeal  lies  to 
l — , her  tribunal.  She  regulates  at  difcretion  all  commercial 

connexions,  which  are  allowed  to  be  formed  and  purfued 
by  the  colonies.  To  firrain  an  authority  fo  wifely  tem- 
pered, would  be  to  plunge  a rifing  continent  afrefh  into 
that  Rate  of  confufion  from  which  it  had  with  difficulty 
emerged  in  the  courfe  of  two  centuries  of  inceflant  la- 
bour ; and  to- reduce  the  men,  who  had  laboured  to  clear 
the  ground,  to  the  neceffity  of  taking  up  arms  in  the  de- 
fence of  thofe  facred  rights  to  which  they  are  equally  in- 
titled  by  nature,  and  the  laws  of  fociety.  Shall  the  Eng- 
liffi,  who  are  fo  paffionately  fond  of  liberty,  that  they  have 
fometimes  protected  it  in  regions  widely  remote  in  cli- 
mate and  interefl,  forget  thofe  fentiments,  which  their 
glory,  their  virtue,  their  natural  feelings,  and  their  fe- 
curity  confpire,  to  render  a perpetual  obligation  ? Shall 
they  fo  far  betray  the  rights  they  hold  fo  dear,  as  to  wifli 
to  enflave  their  brethren  and  their  children  ? If,  how- 
ever, it  Ihould  happen  that  the  fpirit  of  faXion  fhould 
devife  fo  fatal  a defign,  and  fhould,  in  an  hour  of  mad- 
nefs  and  intoxication,  get  it  patronized  by  the  mother 
country;  what  Reps  ought  the  colonies  to  take  to  fave 
tbemfelves  from  the  Rate  of  the  moft  odious  depen- 
dence ? 


How  far  Before  they  turn  their  eyes  on  this  political  combufli- 

the  colo-  1 J v 

nies  ought  on,  they  will  recall  to  memory  all  the  advantages  they 

their^  o owe  t0  country*  England  has  always  been  their 
lition  to  barrier  againft  the  powerful  nations  of  Europe : and  ferv- 
T.  axation.  ecj  aS  a gr u { ^ e and  moderator  to  watch  over  their  preserva- 
tion, and  to  heal  thofe  civil  diflentions,  which  jealoufy 
and  rivalfhip  too  frequently  excite  between  neighbouring 
plantations  in  their  rifing  Rate.  It  is  to  the  influence  of 
its  excellent  conflituticn  that  they  owe  the  peace  and 
profperity  they  enjoy.  While  the  colonies  live  under  fo 

falutary 
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folutary  and  mild  an  adminiftration,  they  will  continue  °rK 
t-o  make  a rapid  progrefs  in  the  vafl  field  of  improvement 
that  opens  itfelf  to  their  view,  and  which  their  induAry 
will  extend  to  the  remoteft  delerts. 

Let  the  love  of  their  country,  however,  be  accompa- 
nied with  a certain  jealoufy  of  their  liberties ; and  let 
their  rights  be  conftantly  examined  into,  cleared  up, 
and  di  feu  fled.  Let  them  never  fail  to  confider  thofe  as 
the  beft  citizens,  who  are  perpetually  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  thofe  points.  This  fpirit  of  jealoufy  is  proper  in 
all  free  Hates  ; but  it  is  particularly  neceflary  in  complica- 
ted governments,  where  liberty  is  blended  with  a certain 
degree  of  dependence,  fuch  as  is  required  in  a connexi- 
on between  countries  feparated  by  an  immenfe  ocean-. 

This  vigilance  will  be  the  fureA  guardian  of  the  union 
which  ought  Arongly  to  cement  the  mother  country  and 
•her  colonies. 

If  the  miniflry  which  is  always  compofed  of  ambitious 
men,  even  in  a free  Aate,  fhould  attempt  to  increafe  the 
power  of  the  crown,  or  the  opulence  of  the  mother- 
•country,  at  the  expence  of  the  colonies,  the  colonies 
ought  to  refifl  fuch  an  ufurping  power  with  unremitted 
fpirit.  When  any  meafure  of  government  meets  with  a 
warm  oppofition,  it  feldom  fails  to  be  reXified;  while 
grievances,  which  are  fuffered  for  want  of  courage  to  re- 
drefs  them,  are  conflantly  fucceeded  by  frefli  infiances  of 
opprefiion.  Nations,  in  general,  are  more  apt  to  feel, 
than  to  refleX;  and  have  no  other  ideas  of  the  legality  of 
a power  than  the  very  exercife  of  that  power.  Accuf- 
tomed  to  obey  without  examination,  they  in  general,  be- 
come familiarized  to  the  hardfhips  of  government ; and 
being  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  defign  of  fociety,  do 
not  conceive  the  idea  of  felting  bounds,  to  authority. 

In  thofe  Hates  efpecially,  where  the  principles  of  legifla- 

Voi.  IV.  C c tlon 
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BOOK  tion  are  confounded  with  thofe  of  religion,  as  one  extrava- 
*,gant  opinion  opens  a door  for  the  reception  of  a thoufand 
among  thofe  who  have  been  once  deceived ; fo  the  firft 
encroachments  of  government  pave  the  way  for  all  the 
reft.  He  who  believes  the  moft,  believes  the  leaft ; and 
he  who  can  perform  the  moft,  performs  the  leaft : and 
to  this  double  miftake  in  regard  either  to  belief  or  power, 
it  is  owing  that  all  the  abfurdities  and  ill  practices  in  reli- 
gion and  politics  have  been  introduced  into  the  world, 
in  order  to  opprefs  the  human  fpecies.  The  fpirit  of  to- 
leration and  of  liberty,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in 
the  Englifh  colonies,  has  happily  preferved  them  from 
failing  into  this  extreme  of  folly  and  mifery.  They  have 
too  high  a fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  not  to 
refift  opprefiion,  though  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 

A people  fo  intelligent  do  not  want  to  be  told  that  def- 
perate  refolutions  and  violent  meafures  cannot  be  jufti- 
fiable,  till  they  have  in  vain  tried  every  poflxble  method 
of  reconciliation.  But  at  the  fame  time,  they  know 
that  if  they  are  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  chufing  flave- 
ry  or  war,  and  taking  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty, 
they  ought  not  to  tarnifti  fo  glorious  a caufe  with  all  the 
horrors  and  cruelties  attendant  on  fedition  : and  tho’  re- 
folved  not  to  (heath  the  fword  till  they  have  recovered  their 
rights ; that  they  (hould  make  no  other  ufe  of  their  vic- 
tory than  to  procure  the  re-eftablifliment  of  their  origi- 
nal ftate  of  legal  independence. 

Let  us,  however,  take,  care  not  to  confound  the  re- 
fiftance  which  the  Englilh  colonies  ought  to  make  to 
their  mother  country,  with  the  fury  of  a people  excited 
to  revolt  againft  their  fovereign  by  a long  feries  of  excef- 
five  oppreflion.  When  the  (laves  of  an  arbitrary  mo- 
narch have  once  broken  their  chain,  and  fubmitted  their 
fate  to  the  decifion  of  the  fword,  they  are  obliged  to 
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maffacre  the  tyrant,  to  exterminate  his  whole  race,  andB^O  K 

to  change  the  form  of  that  government,  under  which  they  » 

have  fuffered  for  many  ages.  If  they  venture  not  thus 
far,  they  will  fooner  or  later  be  puniShed  for  having  been 
courageous  only  by  halves.  The  blow  will  be  retorted 
■upon  them  with  greater  force  than  ever  ; and  the  affe&ed 
clemency  of  their  tyrants  will  only  prove  a new  fnare,  in 
which  they  will  be  caught  and  entangled  without  hope 
'of  deliverance.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  fa&ions  in  an  ab- 
solute government,  that  neither  prince  nor  people  fet  any 
bounds  to  their  refentment ; becaufe  they  know  none  in 
the  exercifeof  their  power.  But  a constitution  qualified 
like  that  of  the  Englifh  colonies,  carries  in  its  principles 
and  the  limitation  of  its  power,  a remedy  and  prefervative 
.againft  the  evils  of  anarchy.  When  the  mother  country 
has  removed  their  complaints  by  reinftating  them  in  their 
former  Situation,  they  ought  to  proceed  no  further:  be- 
-caufe  Such  a Situation  is  the  happieft  that  a wife  people 
have  a right  to  afpire  to. 

They  could  not  embrace  a plan  of  abfolute  independ-  whether 
ence,  without  breaking  through  the  ties  of  religion,  oaths, 
laws,  language,  relation,  intereft,  trade  and  habit  which  the  colo- 
unite  them  together  under  the  mild  authority  of  the  mo-  bre2k  t]iro» 
ther  country.  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  Such  an  avulfion  the  ties 
would  not  affea  the  heart,  the  vitals,  and  even  the  life  of 
the  colonies  ? If  they  Should  flop  Snort  of  the  violence  of  to  the 
civil  wars,  would  they  eafily  be  brought  to  agree  upon  a country% 
new  form  of  government  ? If  each  Settlement  compofed 
a diftin£t  Slate,  what  divifions  would  enfue  l We  may 
judge  of  the  animofities  that  would  arife  from  their  Se- 
paration by  the  fate  -of  all  communities  which  nature  has 
made  to  border  on  each  other.  B*ut  could  it  be  fuppofed 
that  So  many  Settlements  where  a diverfity  of  laws,  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  opulence,  and  variety  of  poffeffions 
C c 2 would 
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BXVnrK%°uld  f°W  the  latent  feeds  of  an  °PPofitIon  of  interefts* 
x , were  defirous  of  forming  a confederacy  ; how  would  they 
adjuft  the  rank  which  each  would  afpire  to  hold,  and  the 
influence  it  ought  to  have  in  proportion  to  the  rifqueit  in- 
curred, and  the  forces  it  fupplied  ? Would  not  the  fame 
fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  a thoufand  other  paffions,  which  in 
a fhort  time  divided  the  wife  ftates  of  Greece,  raife  dif- 
cord  between  a multitude  of  colonies  afi'ociated  rather  by 
the  tranfient  and  brittle  ties  of  paffion  and  refentment, 
than  by  the  fober  principles  of  a natural  and  lafting  com- 
bination ? All  thefe  confiderations  feem  to  demonflrate, 
that  an  eternal  reparation  from  the  mother  country  would 
prove  a very  great  misfortune  to  the  Englilh  colonies. 
Whether  We  will  go  one  ftep  further,  and  affirm  that  were  it  in 
proper  far*  the  power  °f  the  EuroPean  rations  who  have  poffieffions  in 
the  Euro-  the  new  world  to  effe&  this  great  revolution,  it  is  not 

ons*to  en-  their  interefl  tq  wilh  if-  This  wiII>  perhaps,  be  thought 
deavour  to  a paradox  by  thofe  powers,  who  fee  their  colonies  per- 

EngHfhco-  PetualIy  threatened  with  an  invalion  from  their  neigh- 
lonies  in-  hours.  They,  doubtlefs,  imagine  that  if  the  power  of 
offfie^- the  EnSlifll  in  America  were  leffened,  they  fhould  peace- 
ther  coun-  ably  enjoy  their  acquifitions  which  frequently  excite  their 
tiy?  envy,  and  invite  them  to  hoftilities.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  their  influence  in  thefe  diftant  regions  arifes  from  the 
extent  or  populoufnefs  of  their  northern  provinces  : which 
enable  them  always  to  attack  with  advantage  the  iflands 
and  continental  poffieffions  of  other  nations,  to  conquer 
their  territories,  or  ruin  their  trade.  But,  after  all,  this 
crown  has  interefts  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  which  may 
counter-aft  their  progrefs  in  America,  reflrain  or  retard 
their  entei  prjzes,  and  fruflrate  their  conqucfts  by  the  refti- 
tutions  they  will  be  objiged  to  make. 

When  the  ties  fubfifting  between  old  and  new  Britain 
are  once  broken}  the  northern  colonies  will  have  more 
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power  when  fingle,  than  when  united  with  the  mother  B 
country.  This  great  continent,  freed  from  all  conne&i- 
ons  with  Europe,  will  have  the  full  command  of  all  its 
motions.  It  will  then  become  an  important,  as  well  as 
an  eafy  undertaking  to  them,  to  invade  thofe  territories, 
whofe  riches  will  make  amends  for  the  fcantinefs  of  their 
productions.  By  the  independent  nature  of  its  fituation 
it  will  be  enabled  to  get  every  thing  in  readinefs  for  an 
invafion,  before  any  account  arrives  in  Europe.  This 
nation  will  carry  on  their  military  operations  with  the  fpi- 
rit  peculiar  to  new  focieties.  They  may  make  choice  of 
their  enemies,  and  conquer  where  and  when  they  pleafe. 
Their  attacks  will  alwayi.  be  made  upon  fuch  coafls  as 
are  liable  to  be  taken  by  furprife,  and  upon  thofe  feas  that 
are  leaft  guarded  by  foreign  powers : who  will  find  the 
countries  they  wifhed  to  defend  conquered  before  any  fuc- 
cours  can  arrive.  It  will  be  impofiible  to  recover  them 
by  treaty,  without  making  great  conceflions,  or,  when 
recovered  for  a time,  to  prevent  their  falling  again  under 
the  fame  yoke.  The  colonies  belonging  to  our  abfolute 
monarchies,  will,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  meet  a mailer 
with  open  arms,  who  cannot  propofe  harder  terms  than 
their  own  government  impofes  ; or  after  the  example  of 
the  Englifh  colonies,  will  break  the  chain  that  rivets  them 
fo  ignominioufly  to  Europe. 

Let  no  motive  by  any  means  prevail  upon  the  nations - 
■who  are  rivals  to  England,  either  by  infinuations,  or  by 
clandeftine  helps,  to  haften  a revolution,  which  would 
only  deliver  them  from  a neighbouring,  enemy,  by  giving 
them  a much  more  formidable  one  at  a diftance.  Why 
accelerate  an  event  which  muft  one  day  naturally  take 
place  from  the  unavoidable  concurrence  of  fo  many  others  ? 
For  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  if  the 
province,  fubject  to  a preliding  nation,  fhould  continue 
C c 3 under 
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BOO  K under  its  dominion,  when  equal  to  it  in  riches,  and  the 
»..  ' i number  of  inhabitants.  Or,  indeed,  who  can  tell  whe- 

ther this  difunion  may  not  happen  fooner  ? Is  it  not  like- 
ly that  the  diftruft  and  hatred  which  has  of  late  taken 
place  of  that  regard  and  attachment  which  the  provinces 
formerly  felt  for  the  parent  country,  may  bring  on  a re- 
paration ? Thus  every  thing  confpires  to  produce  this 
great  difruption,  the  sera  of  which  it  is  impoflible  to 
know.  Every  thing  tends  to  this  point : the  progrefs  of 
good  in  the  new  hemifphere,  and  the  progrefs  of  evil  in 
the  old. 

Alas  ! the  fudden  and  rapid  decline  in  our  manners 
and  our  powers,  the  crimes  of  princes,  and  the  fufrer- 
ings  of  the  people,  will  make  this  fatal  cataftrophe,  which 
is  to  divide  one  part  of  the  globe  from  the  other,  uni- 
verfal.  The  foundations  of  our  tottering  empires  are 
Tapped  ; materials  are  hourly  collecting  and  preparing  for 
their  deftru&ion,  compofed  of  the  ruins  of  our  laws,  the 
ferment  of  contending  opinions,  and  the  fubverfion  of 
our  rights,  which  were  the  foundation  of  our  courage  j, 
the  luxury  of  our  courts,  and  the  miferies  of  the  coun- 
try ; the  lading  animofity  between  indolent  men  whoen- 
grofs  all  the  wealth,  and  vigorous  and  even  virtuous  men, 
who  have  nothing  to  lofe  but  their  lives.  In  proportion 
as  our  people  are  weakened  and  refign  themfelves  to  each 
other  s dominion,  population  and  agriculture  will  flourifli 
in  America : the  arts,  tranfplanted  by  our  means,  will 
make  a rapid  progrefs  : and  that  country  riling  out  of  no- 
thing,  will  be  fired  with  the  ambition  of  appearing  with 
glory  in  its  turn  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  world.  O pofterity  J ye,  peradventure,  will 
be  more  happy  than  your  unfortunate  and  contemptible 
anceftors.  May  this  laft  wilh  be  accomplifhed,  and  con- 
fole  the  prefent  expiring  race  with  the  hopes  that  a better 

will 
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will  fucceed  it ! But  leaving  future  times  to  themfelves,  K 

let  us  take  a view  of  the  refult  of  three  memorable  ages.  ° ■ 

Having  feen  in  the  beginning  of  this  work  the  ftate  of 
mifery  and  ignorance  in  which  Europe  was  involved  in 
the  infancy  of  America  ; let  us  examine  to  what  ftate  the 
conqueft  of  the  new  world  has  led  and  invited  the  con- 
querors on  the  other  fide  of  the  globe.  This  was  the  de- 
fign  of  a book  undertaken  with  the  hopes  of  being  ufe- 
ful : if  the  end  is  anfwered,  the  author  will  have  dis- 
charged his  duty  to  the  age  he  lives  in,  and  to  fociety. 


End  of  the  Eighteenth  Book. 
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X the  firft  part  of  this  work  we  began  by  endeavour- 
ing to  defcribe  the  Rate  of  commerce  in  Europe  before 
the  difcovery  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies.  We  then 
proceeded  to  trace  the  flow,  difficult  and  tyrannical  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fettlements  formed  in  thofe  diftant  regions. 
The  work  will  be  completed,  if  we  can  now  determine 
the  influence  which  the  connections  of  the  new  world 
have  had  over  the  morals,  government,  arts  and  opi- 
nions of  the  old.  Let  us  begin  with  religion. 

Religion  in  man  is  the  effeCi  of  a fenfe  of  his  mif- 
fortunes,  and  of  the  fear  of  invifible  powers. 

Most  legiflators  have  availed  themfelves  of  this  difpo- 
fition  to  govern  the  people,  and  ftill  more  to  enflave 
them.  Some  of  them  have  afl'erted  that  they  held  the 
rights  of  command  from  heaven  itfelf,  and  it  is  thus 
that  theocracy  has  been  eftablifhed. 

If  the  religion  of  the  Jews  has  had  a more  fublime 
origin,  it  has  not  been  totally  exempt  from  the  incon- 
veniences which  the  ambition  of  the  priefts  necelTarily 
introduces  in  a theocratic  government. 

Christianity  fucceeded  the  Jewifh  inftitution.  The 
fubjeCtion  of  a republic,  that  was  miftrefs  of  the  world, 
to  a fet  of  horrid  tyrants  5 the  dreadful  miferies,  which 

the 
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the  luxury  of  the  court  and  the  maintenance  of  the  ar-  BOOK 
mies  fcattered  throughout  this  vaft  empire  of  the  Neros  ; , XIX’ 
the  fucceffive  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  who  difmem- 
bered  this  great  body  ; the  lofs  of  the  provinces  which, 
either  revolted,  or  were  invaded  : all  thefe  natural  evils 
had  already  prepared  the  minds  of  men  for  a new  reli- 
gion, and  the  revolutions  of  politics  would  neceflfarily 
have  induced  an  innovation  in  the  form  of  worlhip.  In 
pagan ifm,  now  grown  old,  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but 
the  fables  to  which  it  owed  its  origin,  the  folly  or  the 
vices  of  its  gods,  the  avarice  of  its  priefts,  and  the  in- 
famy and  irregularities  of  the  kings  who  fupported  them. 

Then  the  people  finding  none  but  their  tyrants  upon 
earth,  began  to  look  up  to  heaven  for  protection. 

Christianity  came  to  comfort  them,  and  to  teach 
them  to  fuffer  with  patience.  While  the  oppreffions  and 
licentioufnefs  of  the  throne  were Tapping  the  foundations' 
of  paganifm,  together  with  thofe  of  the  empire,  the  fub- 
jedts,  who  had  been  opprefled  and  fpoiled,  and  who  had 
embraced  the  new  doctrines,  were  completing  this  ruin 
by  the  examples  they  gave  of  thofe  virtues  which  always 
accompany  the  zeal  of  new-made  profelytes.  But  a re- 
ligion that  arofe  in  the  midft  of  public  calamity  muft 
neceflarily  give  its  preachers  a confiderable  influence  over 
the  unfortunate  perfons  who  took  refuge  in  it.  Thus 
the  power  of  the  clergy  commenced  at  the  very  origin  of 
the  gofpel. 

From  the  remains  of  pagan  fuperftitions  and  philofo- 
phic  fedts,  a code  of  rites  and  tenets  was  formed,  which 
the  fimplicity  of  the  primitive  chriftians  fandlified  with 
real  and  affedting  piety ; but  which  at  the  fame  time 
left  the  feeds  of  debates  and  controverfies,  from  whence 
arofe  a variety  of  paffions  difguifed  under  an,d  dignified 
'With  the  jname  of  zeal.  Thele  diflentions  produced 
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t ‘ , eftablilhment  of  chriftianity  had  been  begun  by  a fet  of 
fifhermen,  who  knew  nothing  but  the  gofpel  ; it  waa 
completed  by  bifhops  who  formed  the  church.  After 
this  it  gained  ground  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  became 
known  to  the  emperors.  Some  of  thefe  tolerated  chrifti- 
anity either  from  motives  of  contempt  or  humanity; 
others  perfecuted  it.  Perfecution  haftened  its  progrefs, 
to  which  toleration  had  paved  the  way.  Silence  and  pro- 
fcription,  clemency  and  rigour  were  all  equally  advanta- 
geous to  it.  The  fenfe  of  freedom  fo  natural  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  induced  many  perfons  to  embrace  it  in  its  in- 
fancy, as  it  has  made  others  rejetft  it  fince  it  has  been 
eftablifhed.  This  fpirit  of  independence  lefs  attracted  by 
truth  than  by  novelty,  would  neceflarily  have  brought  in 
a multitude  of  followers  of  all  ranks,  if  even  the  cha- 
racters it  was  ftamped  with  had  not  been  fit  to  infpire  ve- 
neration and  refpect. 

Constantine,  inftead  of  uniting  the  crown  to  the 
priefthood  when  he  wds  converted  to  chriftianity,  as  they 
were  joined  in  the  perfons  of  the  pagan  emperors,  granted 
to  the  clergy  fuch  a fhare  of  wealth  and  fo  much  authori- 
ty, and  fupplied  them  with  fo  many  means  of  future  ag- 
grandizement, that  thefe  blind  conceflions  produced  an 
ecclefiaftical  defpotifm,  which  in  procefs  of  time  became 
intolerable. 

This  defpotifm  was  carried  to  its  higheft  pitch,  when 
a part  of  Europe  fhook  off-  the  yoke.  A monk  withdrew 
from  it  almoft  all  Germany ; a prieft  one  half  of  France; 
and  a king  one  half  of  England  for  the  fake  of  a woman. 
In  other  ftates,  many  men  of  bold  minds  gave  up  the 
tenets  of  chriftianity,  and  the  moft  virtuous  among  them, 
preferved  only  a kind  of  attachment  to  the  purity  of  its 
morals,  though  they  conformed  externally  to  what  was 
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enjoined  them  by  the  laws  of  the  fociety  in  which  they  BOOK. 

lived.  i ^ 

This  mode  of  thinking  will  never  become  general  and 
popular,  unlefs  the  magiftrate,  who  fhould  be  the  proper 
infpedtor  of  every  thing  that  is  of  fuch  public  notoriety 
as  to  influence  the  police,  fhould  put  his  original  rights 
in  force.  Doctrines  either  for  theory  or  practice  are  for 
this  reafon  fubjedt  to  the  influence  of  government ; whofe 
power,  as  well  as  duty,  is  however  confined  to  the  re- 
ftraing  of  every  thing  that  is  injurious  to  the  happinefs 
of  the  community,  and  to  the  permitting  of  every  thing 
that  does  not  difturb  the  peace  and  union  of  mankind. 

All  ftates  ought  to  have  nearly  the  fame  moral  code 
of  religion,  and  leave  the  reft,  not  to  be  difputed  be- 
tween men,  becaufe  that  ought  to  be  prevented  whenever 
public  tranquillity  is  difturbed  by  it,  but  to  the  impulfe 
of  every  man’s  confcience,  thus  allowing  divines  as  well 
as  philofophers  an  entire  freedom  of  thinking.  This  un- 
limited toleration,  with  regard  to  all  tenets  and  opinions 
that  fhould  not  afte#  the  moral  code  of  nations,  would 
be  the  only  method  of  preventing  or  Tapping  the  founda- 
tions of  that  power,  whether  fpiritual  or  temporal,  which 
the  clergy  affume  ; and  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  make 
them  become  a formidable  body  to  the  ftate  ; this  is  the 
only  way  to  extinguifh  infenfibly  the  enthufiafm  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  fanaticiftn  of  the  people. 

It  is  partly  to  the  difcovery  of  the  new  world  that  we 
fhall  owe  that  religious  toleration  which  ought  to  be, 
and  certainly  will  be  introduced  in  the  old.  Perfecution 
would  only  haften  the  downfall  .of  the  religions  that  are 
row  eftablifhed.  Induftry  and  underftanding  have  now 
prevailed  among  the  nations,  and  gained  an  influence 
that  muft  reftore  a certain  equilibrium  in  the  moral  and 


civil  order  of  fociety  : the  human  mind  is  undeceived 

with 
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B Oj  O K with  regard  to  its  former  fuperftition.  If  we  do  not  avail 

* ' Qurfelves  of  this  inftant  to  re-eftablifh  the  empire  of  rea- 

fon,  it  muft  neceflarily  be  given  up  to  frefh  fufpicions. 

Every  thing  has  concurred  for  thefe  two  centuries 
paft  to  exhauft  that  fury  of  zeal  that  devoured  the  earth. 
The  depredations  of  the  Spaniards  throughout  America> 
have  fhewn  the  world  to  what  excefs  fanaticifm  may  be 
carried.  In  eftablifhing  their  religion  by  fire  and  fvvord 
through  ravaged  and  depopulated  countries,  they  have 
made  it  odious  in  Europe  ; and  their  cruelties  have  fepa- 
rated  a greater  number  of  catholics  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  than  they  have  made  chriftians  among,  the  In- 
dians. The  concourfe  of  perfons  of  all  feds  in  North 
America,  has  neceffarily  fpread  the  (pint  of  toleration  at 
a diftance,  and  relieved  our  climates  from  religious 
wars.  The  fending  of  mifflonaries  has  delivered  us  from 
thofe  turbulent  men,  who  might  have  inflamed  our 
country,  and  who  are  gone  to  carry  the  firebrands  and 
1 words  of  the  gofpel  beyond  the  feas.  Navigation  and 
long  voyages  have  infenflbly  detached  a great  number  of 
the  people  from  the  extravagant  ideas  of  fuperftition. 
The  variety  of  religious  worfhips,  and  the  difference  of 
nations,  has  accuftomed  the  moft  vulgar  minds  to  a fort 
of  indifference  for  the  object  that  had  the  greateft  in- 
fluence over  their  imaginations.  The  carrying  on  of 
trade  between  perfons  of  the  moft  oppofite  feels,  has 
leffened  the  religious  hatred  that  was  the  caufe  of  their 
divifions.  It  has  been  found  that  morality  and  integrity 
are  not  inconfiftent  with  any  opinions  whatever,  and  that 
irregularity  of  manners  and  avarice  are  equally  prevalent 
every  where  ; and  hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
manners  of  men  have  been  regulated  by  the  variety  of 
climate  and  of  government,  and  by  focial  and  national 
intereft. 


Since 
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Since  the  intercourfe  has  been  eftablifhed  between  the  BOOK 

two  hemifpheres  of  this  world,  our  thoughts  have  been  v , 

lefs  engaged  about  that  other  world,  which  was  the  hope 
of  the  few,  and  the  torment  of  the  many.  The  diver- 
fity  and  multiplicity  of  objedts  that  induftry  hath  pre- 
fented  to  the  mind  and  to  the  fenfes,  has  divided  the  at- 
tachments of  men,  and  weakened  the  power  of  every 
fentiment.  Charadters  have  been  foftened,  and  the  fpirit 
of  fanaticifm  mull  neceffarily  have  been  extinguifhed  as 
well  as  that  of  chivalry,  and  with  them  all  thofe  ftriking 
extravagancies  that  have  prevailed  among  people  that 
were  indolent  and  unemployed.  The  fame  caufes  that 
have  produced  this  revolution  of  manners,  have  exerted 
their  influence  on  governments  with  ftill  greater  rapi- 
dity. 

Society  naturally  refults  from  population,  and  go-  Govern- 
vernment  is  a part  of  the  focial  ftate.'  From  confideringment* 
the  few  wants  that  men  have,  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
sources that  nature  affords  them  ; the  little  afliftance  and 
happinefs  they  find  in  the  civil  ftate,  in  comparifon  of  the 
pains  and  evils  they  accumulate  in  it ; their  inftindt  for 
independence  and  liberty,  common  to  them  with  all  other 
living  beings  ; together  with  a number  of  reafons  drawn 
from  their  natural  conftrudlion  : from  confidering  all  thefe 
things,  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  fociability  was  fo 
natural  to  mankind  as  it  has  generally  been  thought 
to  be. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  helpleflnefs  and  duration 
of  man’s  infancy ; the  nakednefs  of  his  body  not  covered 
either  with  hair  or  feathers;  the  tendency  of  his  mind  to 
.perfedlion,  the  neceffary  confequenceof  the  length  of  his 
life;  maternal  fondnefs  which  is  increafed  by  cares  and 
fatigues,  which  after  it  has  carried  the  child  in  the  womb 
for  nine  months,  fuckles  it  and  bears  it  in  its  arms  for 

whole 
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K whole  years  ; the  reciprocal  attachment  arifing  from  this 
habit  between  two  beings  that  relieve  and  carefs  each 
other  ; the  numerous  marks  of  intercourfe  in  an  organi- 
zation, that  adds  to  the  accents  of  the  voice,  common 
to  fo  many  animals’,  the  language  of  the  fingers  and  of 
geftures  that  are  peculiar  to  the  human  race;  natural 
events  which  in  a hundred  different  ways  may  bring  to- 
gether, or  re-unite  wandering  and  free  individuals  ; ac- 
cidents and  unforefeen  wants  which  oblige  them  to  meet 
for  the  purpofes  of  hunting,  fifliing,  or  even  of  defence  ; 
in  a word,  the  example  of  fo  many  creatures  that  live  in 
herds,  fuch  as  amphibious  animals  and  fea  monfters, 
flights  of  cranes  and  other  birds,  even  infeCts  that  are 
found  in  columns  and  in  fwarms : all  thefe  faCts  and  rea- 
fonings  feem  to  prove,  that  man  by  his  nature  tends  to 
fociability,  and  that  he  reaches  that  end  fo  much  the  more 
fpeedily,  as  he  cannot  populate  much  under  the  torrid 
zone,  without  being  collected  into  wandering  or  feden- 
tary  tribes,  nor  fpread  himfelf  much  under  the  other 
zones,  without  affociating  with  his  fellow- creatures,  for 
the  prey  and  the  fpoils  which  the  wants  of  food  and 
clothing  require. 

From  the  neceffity  of  affociation,  arifes  that  of  efta- 
blifhing  laws  relative  to  the  focial  ftate : that  is  to  fay,  of 
forming  by  a combination  of  all  common  and  particular 
inftinCts,  one  general  combination,  that  fhall  maintain 
the  collective  body  and  the  majority  of  individuals.  For 
if  nature  direCts  man  to  his  fellow  creature,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly by  a confequcnce  of  that  univerfal  attraction,  which 
tends  to  the  reproduction  and  prefervation  of  the  fpecies. 
All  the  propenfities  which  man  brings  with  him  into  fo- 
ciety,  and  all  the  impreflions  he  receives  in  it,  ought  to 
foe  fubordinate  to  this  firft  impulfe.  To  live  and  to  pro- 
pagate, being  the  deftination  of  every  living  fpecies,  it 

fliould 
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fhould  feem  that  fociability,  if  it  be  one  of  the  firft  prin-  BOOK 
ciples  of  man,  fhould  concur  in  aflifting  this  double  end  t 
of  -nature  ; and  that  inftindl:  which  leads  him  to  the  fo- 
cial  ftate,  fhould  necefiarily  diredf  all  moral  and  political 
laws,  fo  as  that  they  fhould  be  more  durable,  and  con- 
tribute more  to  the  happinefs  of  the  majority  of  man- 
kind. Neverthelefs,  if  we  conlider  merely  the  efFe£t,  we 
fhould  think  that  the  principle  or  fupreme  law  of  all  fo- 
ciety  has  been  to  fecure  the  reigning  -power.  F rom  whence 
can  arife  this  fingular  contrail:  between  the  end  and  the 
means,  between  the  laws  of  nature  and  thofe  of  politics  ? 

The  following  is  the  only  anfwer  that  occurs  to  this 
queftion.  It  is  chance  that  firft  lays  the  plan  of  govern- 
ments, and  reafon  that  improves  them.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, let  us  examine  the  nature  of  the  governments  that 
have  brought  Europe  to  its  prefent  ftate  of  policy. 

All  the  foundations  of  a fociety  exifting  are  loft. by 
fome  cataftrophe,  or  natural  revolution.  In  all  parts  we 
fee  men  driven  away  by  fubterraneous  fires,  or  by  war; 
by  inundations,  or  by  devouring  infedts  ; by  dearth,  or 
by  famine  ; and  joining  again  in  fome  uninhabited  corner 
of  the  earth,  or  difperfing  and  fpreading  themfelves  in 
places  already  peopled.  Police  always  begins  by  plunder, 
and  order  arifes  from  anarchy. 

The  Hebrews,  who  were  forced  by  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  to  remove  into  Arabia  Petrsea,  were,  at  leaft,  forty 
years  in  forming  themfelves  into  a body  of  troops,  before 
they  proceeded  to  ravage  Paleftine,  in  order  to  eftablifh 
themfelves  there  as  a nation. 

The  ftates  of  Greece  were  founded  by  plunderers, 
who  deftroyed  fome  monfters,  and  a great  number  of  men 
in  order  to  become  kings. 

Rome,  it  is  faid,  was  formed  from  the  remaining  peo- 
ple efcaped  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  or  was  nothing 

more 
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BOOK  more  than  a fet  of  banditti  from  Greece  and  Italy  : but 
XIX.  ^rQm  t^js  fcum  0f  human  race,  arofe  a generation 
of  heroes. 

War,  which,  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  had 
only  formed  the  Roman  empire,  made  thefe  very  Romans 
who  were  fo  numerous  become  barbarians  again.  As  the 
difpofitions  and  manners . of  the  conquering  people  are 
almoft  always  imprefied  upon  the  conquered,  thofe  who 
had  been  enlightened  with  the  knowledge  of  Rome  in 
its  learned  Rate,  now  Tank  again  into  the  blindnefs  of 
ftupid  and  ferocious  Scythians.  During  ages  of  igno- 
rance, when  fuperior  Rrength  always  gave  the  law,  and 
chance  or  hunger  had  opened  the  regions  of  the  louth  to 
the  forces  of  the  north,  the  continual  fucceffion  of  various 
emigrations  prevented  the  laws  from  being  fettled  in 
any  place.  As  a multitude  of  fmall  nations  had  deftroyed 
a large  one,  many  chiefs  or  Tyrants  divided  each  vaft  mo- 
narchy into  feveral  tenures.  The  people,  who  gained 
nothing  by  the  government  of  one,  or  of  feveral  men, 
Were  always  opprefled  and  trampled  upon  in  this  divifion 
of  feudal  anarchy.  Little  wars  were  continually  kept  up 
between  neighbouring  towns,  inilead  of  thefe  great  wars 
that  now  prevail  between  nations. 

This  continual  ferment,  however,  induced  all  nations 
to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  a kind  of  form,  or  confidence. 
Kings  Were  defirous  of  railing  themfelves  upon  the  ruins 
of  thofe  men,  or  of  thofe  powerful  bodies,  by  whom  the 
commotions  were  kept  up  ; and  to  effedt  this,  they  had 
recourfe  to  the  adiftance  of  the  people.  They  were  civi- 
lized, polilhed,  and  more  rational  laws  were  given  them 
than  they  had  hitherto  had.  Slavery  had  deprelled  their 
natural  vigour,  and  property  reftored  it  again  ; and  com- 
merce which  prevailed  after  the  difcovery  of  the  new 

world, 
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world,  increafed  all  their  powers,  by  exciting  univerfal  BOOK 
. . XIX. 

emulation.  . , 

To  thefe  general  agitations  another  was  added.  The 
monarchs  could  not  have  increafed  their  own  power,  with- 
out leflening  that  of  the  clergy,  and  without  encouraging 
or  preparing  the  way  for  the  difcredit  of  religious  opi- 
nions. All  innovators  who  ventured  to  attack  the  church, 
were  fupported  by  the  throne.  From  that  time,  the  hu- 
man underftanding  was  (Lengthened  by  exerting  itfelf 
againft  the  phantoms  of  imagination,  and  recovering  the 
path  of  nature  and  of  reafon,  difcovered  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  government.  Luther  and  Columbus  appeared  ; 
the  whole  univerfe  trembled,  and  all  Europe  was  in  com- 
motion : but  this  ftorm  cleared  up  its  horizon  for  ages  to 
come.  One  of  thefe  perfons  awakened  the  underftand- 
ings  of  all  men,  the  other,  excited  their  activity.  Since 
they  have  opened  all  the  paths  of  induftry  and  freedom, 
moft  of  the  European  nations  labour  with  fome  fuccefs  ill 
corre&ing  or  improving  legiflation,  upon  which  the  fe- 
licity of  mankind  depends. 

Nevertheless  this  enlightened  fpirit  has  not  yet 
reached  the  Turks.  They  have  ever  preferved  a faithful 
attachment  to  the  maxims  of  Aliatic  defpotifm.  The 
fcimitar,  at  Conftantinople,  is  ftill  the  interpreter  of  the 
Coran.  Though  the  Grand  Signior  may  not  be  feen 
coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  Seraglio,  like  the  tyrant 
of  Morocco,  with  a bloody  head  in  his  hand,  yet  a nu- 
merous body  of  fatellites  is  engaged  in  the  atchievement 
of  thefe  horrid  murders.  The  people  mafiacred  by  their 
ruler,  afiaffinate  the  executioner  in  their  turn  ; but  Satis- 
fied with  this  temporary  vengeance,  they  think  not  of 
providing  for  their  fafety  in  future,  or  for  the  happinefs 
of  their  pofterity.  It  is  too  much  trouble  for  orientalills 
to  endeavour  to  allure  the  public  fafety  by  laws,  which 
Vol.  IV.  D d it 
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B O O X it  Is  a laborious  talk  to  form,  to  fettle,  and  to  preferve. 
t . ; If  their  tyrants  carry  their  oppreffions  or  cruelties  too  far, 

the  head  of  the  vizir  is  demanded,  that  of  the  defpot  is 
ftruck  off,  and  thus  all  is  fet  to  rights.  The  janiffaries 
make  ufe  of  no  other  remonftrance.  Even  the  moft 
powerful  men  in  the  kingdom  are  ftrangers  to  the  firft 
idea  of  the  rights  of  nations.  As  perfonal  fafety  in  Tur- 
key belongs  only  to  people  of  a mean  and  abjedt  con- 
dition, the  chief  families  pride  themfelves  in  the  very 
danger  they  are  expofed  to  from  the  government.  A 
Baftiaw  will  tell  you,  that  fuch  a man  as  he  is,  is  not 
deftined,  like  an  obfcure  perfon,  to  finifti  his  days  quiet- 
ly in  his  bed.  One  may  frequently  fee  widows,  whofe 
hufbands  have  been  juft  ftrangled,  exulting  that  they 
have  been  deftroyed  in  a manner  fuitable  to  their  rank. 

The  Ruffians  and  the  Danes  do  not  entertain  the  fame 
prejudices,  though  they  are  fubjedl  to  a power  equally 
arbitrary  ; becaufe  thefe  nations  have  the  advantage  of  a 
more  tolerable  adminiftration,  and  of  fome  written  laws. 
They  can  venture  to  think,  or  even  to  fay  that  their  go- 
vernment is  limited,  but  they  have  never  been  able  to  per- 
fuade  any  fenfible  man  that  it  was.  While  the  fovereign 
makes  and  annuls  the  laws,  extends  or  reftrains  them, 
and  permits  or  fufpends  the  execution  of  them  atpleafure; 
while  the  indulgence  of  his  paffions  is  the  only  rule  of 
his  conduct;  while  he  is  the  only,  the  central  being  to 
whom  every  thing  tends  ; while  nothing  is  either  right  or 
wrong  but  what  he  makes  fo ; while  his  caprice  is  the 
law,  and  his  favour  the  ftandard  of  public  efteem;  if  this 
is  not  defpotifm,  what  other  kind  of  government  can  it 
poffibly  be  ? 

In  fuch  a ftate  of  degradation,  what  are  men  ? They 
hardly  dare  turn  their  conftrained  looks  up  to  the  fkies. 
They  want  both  knowledge  to  difcern  their  chains,  and 
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ifpirit  to  feel  the  (hame  of  them.  The  powers  of  their  B O^O  K 
minds  extinguiflied  by  the  oppreffions  of  flavery,  have  not  t ^ ’ j 
fufficrent  force  to  feize  upon  the  rights  infeparable  from 
their  exiftence.  It  may  be  a matter  of  doubt  whether 
thefe  flaves  are  not  as  culpable  as  their  tyrants  ; and  whe- 
ther the  fpirit  of  liberty  has  more  reafon  to  complain  of 
the  infolence  of  thofe  who  infringe  upon  her  rights,  than 
of  the  imbecility  of  others,  who  know  not  how  to  de- 
fend them. 


Yet  many  people  will  affert  that  the  moft  happy  form 
■<jf  government  would  be  that  of  a juft  and  enlightened 
defpotic  prince.  The  abfurdity  of  this  is  evident ; for  it 
might  eafily  happen  that  the  will  of  this  abfolute  monarch 
might  be  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  will  of  his  fubjedts. 
In  that  cafe,  notwithftanding  all  his  juftice  and  all  his 
abilities,  he  would  be  in  the  wrong  to  deprive  them  of 
their  rights,  even  though  it  were  for  their  own  benefit. 
No  man  whatfoever,  let  him  be  who  he  will,  is  entitled 
to  treat  his  fellow-creatures  like  fo  many  beafts.  Beafts 
may  be  compelled  to  leave  a bad  pafture,  and  driven  into 
a richer  i but  the  fame  kind  of  compulfion  ufed  with  a 
fet  of  men  would  be  an  a£t  of  tyranny.  If  they  fhould 
fay,  that  they  are  very  well  where  they  are,  or  even  if 
they  fhould  agree  in  faying  that  their  fituation  is  a bad 
one,  but  that  it  is  their  will  and  pleafure  to  flay  in  it,  we 
may  endeavour  to  teach  them,  to  undeceive  them,  and  to 
bring  them  to  founder  notions  by  the  means  of  perfuafion, 
but  never  by  thofe  of  compulfion.  The  beft  of  princes, 
who  fhould  even  have  done  good,  againft  the  general  con- 
fent  of  his  people,  would  be  culpable,  if  it  were  only 
becaufe  he  had  gone  beyond  his  right.  He  would  be  cul- 
pable not  only  for  the  time,  but  even  with  regard  to  pof- 
terity  : for  though  he  may  be  juft  and  enlightened,  yet 
his  fuccefihr  without  inheriting  either  his  abilities  or  his 
D d 2 virtues. 
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virtues,  will  certainly  inherit  his  authority,  of  which  the 
nation  will  become  the  vi£Hm.  Let  not,  therefore,  thefe 
pretended  matters  of  the  people  be  allowed  even  to  do 
good  againft  the  general  confent.  Let  it  be  confidered 
that  the  condition  of  thefe  rulers  is  not  in  the  leaft  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  cacique,  who  being  afked  whether 
he  had  any  flaves,  anfwcred  ; Slaves  ? I know  but  one  JJavt 
in  all  my  diflriSl , and  that  is  myfelf. 

Between  Rufiia  and  Denmark,  Sweden  is  fituated. 
Let  us  examine  the  hiftory  of  its  conftitution,  and  en- 
deavour if  poffible  to  find  out  the  nature  of  it. 

Nations  that  are  poor  are  almoft  neceffarily  warlike; 
becaufe  their  very  poverty,  the  burthen  of  which  is  per- 
petually grievous  to  them,  infpires  them  fooner  or  later 
with  a defire  of  getting  rid  of  it ; and  this  defire,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  becomes  the  general  fpirit  of  the  nation, 
and  the  fpring  of  the  government. 

It  only  requires  a fucceflion  of  fovoreigns  fortunate  in 
war,  to  change  fuddenly  the  government  of  fuch  a coun- 
try from  the  ftate  of  a mild  monarchy,  to  that  of  the 
pi  oft  abfolute  defpotifm.  The  monarch  proud  of  his  tri- 
umphs thinks  every  thing  may  be  allowed  him,  begins  to 
acknowledge  no  law  but  his  will ; and  his  foldiers  whom 
he  hath  led  fo  often  to  victory,  being  ready  to  ferve  him  in 
all  things  and  againft:  all  men,  become  by  their  attachment 
•to  the  prince  the  terror  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  venture  to  refufe 
chains  that  are  offered  to  them  by  him,  who,  to  the  au- 
thority of  his  rank  joins  that  which  he  holds  from  their 
admiration  and  gratitude. 

The  yoke  impofed  by  the  monarch  who  has  conquered 
the  enemies  of  the  ftate,  is  certainly  burthenfome ; but 
the  fubje£ts  dare  not  {hake  it  off.  It  even  grows  heavier 
under  fucceffors  who  have  not  the  fame  elaim  to  their  in- 
dulgence. 
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diligence.  Whenever  any  confiderable  reverfe  of  fortune  B K 
takes  place,  the  defpot  will  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  his  . _ J . 
people.  Then,  the  people  irritated  by  their  long  fuffer-, 
ings,  feldom  fail  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  opportunity 
of  recovering  their  rights.  But  as  they  have  neither 
views  nor  plans,  they  change  inftantaneoufly  from  a ftate 
of  flavery  to  that  of  anarchy.  In  the  midft  of  this  gene- 
ral tumult  one  exclamation  only  is  heard,  and  that  is  li- 
berty. But  as  they  know  not  how  to  fecure  to  themfelves 
this  ineftimable  benefit;  the  nation  becomes  immediately 
divided  into  various  fa&ions,  which  are  guided  by  differ- 
ent interefts. 

If  there  be  one  among  thefe  fa&ions,  that  defpairs  of  pre- 
vailing over  the  reft,  that  fa&ion  feparates  itfelf  unmindful 
of  the  general  good  : and  being  more  anxious  to  prejudice 
its  rivals  than  to  ferve  its  country,  it  takes  the  part  of  the 
fovereign.  From  that  moment  there  are  but  two  parties 
in  the  ftate,  diftinguilhed  by  two  different  names,  which, 
whatever  they  be,  never  mean  any  thing  more  than  roy- 
alifts  and  antiroyalifts.  This  is  the  period  of  great  com* 
motions  and  confpiracies. 

The  neighbouring  powers  then  a£t  the  fame  part  they 
have  ever  a&ed  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  upon  fimilar 
occafions.  They  foment  jealoufies  between  the  people  and 
their  prince;  they  fuggeft  to  the  fubjeas  every  pofiible 
method  of  debafing,  degrading  and  annihilating  the  fove- 
reignty ; they  corrupt  even  thofe  who  are  neareft  the 
throne  ; they  occafion  fome  adminiftration  to  be  adopted 
prejudicial  both  to  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  which 
they  impoverifh  under  pretence  of  exerting  themfelves 
for  their  liberty  ; and  injurious  to  the  fovereign,  whole 
prerogative  they  reduce  to  nothing. 

Then  the  monarch  meets  with  as  many  authorities 
oppofed  to  his,  as  there  are  ranks  in  the  ftate.  Then, 
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BOOKISH  is  nothing  without  their  concurrence.  Them, 
t he  muft  call  meetings,  propofe  and  debate  upon  things 
of  the  leaft  importance.  Then,  tutors  are  given  to  him 
as  to  an  ignorant  fcholar ; and  he  may  be  allured  that 
thofe  tutors  are  men  very  ili-difpofed  towards  him. 

But  what  is  then  the  Rate  of  the  nation  ? The  neigh- 
bouring powers  have  now,  by  their  influence,  thrown 
every  thing  into  confufion  ; they  have  overturned  the 
ftate,  or  feduced  all  the  members  of  it,  by  bribery  or  in- 
trigues. There  is  now  but  one  party  in  the  kingdom, 
and  that  is  the  party  of  the  ftranger.  The  members  of 
the  factions  are  all  pretenders.  Attachment  to  the  king 
is  an  hypocrify,  and  averfion  for  monarchy  another.  They 
are  two  different  marks  of  ambition  and  avarice.  The  whole 
nation  is  now  a collection  of  infamous  and  venal  men. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what  muft  happen  after 
this.  The  foreign  powers  that  had  corrupted  the  nation 
muft  be  deceived  in  their  expectations.  They  did  not 
perceive  that  they  carried  matters  too  far  ; that,  perhaps, 
they  might  even  have  been  aCting  in  a manner  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  a deeper  policy  would  have  fug- 
gefted  ; that  they  were  deftroying  the  power  of  the  na- 
tion, while  their  efforts  only  kept  that  of  the  fovereign 
in  fubje&ion;  that  this  power  of  the  monarch,  which 
might  one  day  exert  itfelf  with  all  its  force,  would  meet 
with  no  refiftance  capable  of  checking  it ; and  that  this, 
unexpected  effeCt  might  be  brought  about  in  an  inftant, 
and  by  one  man. 

That  inftant  is  come;  that  man  has  appeared; 
and  all  thefe  bafe  creatures  of  adverfe  powers  proftrat- 
ed  themfelves  before  him.  He  told  thefe  men,  who 
thought  themfelves  all  powerful,  that#  they  were  no- 
thing. He  told  them,  I am  your  mafter ; and  they 
declared  unanimoufly  that  he  was.  He  told  them  ; thefe 
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are  the  conditions  to  which  I would  have  you  fubmit ; B K 
and  they  anfwered,  we  agree  to  them.  Scarce  one  dif-  v— v — z 
fenting  voice  was  heard  amongft  them.  It  is  impoffibSe 
for  any  man  to  know  what  will  be  the  confequence  of 
this  revolution.  If  the  mafter  will  avail  himfelf  of  the 
circumftances,  Sweden  will  not  have  been  governed  by  a 
more  abfolute  monarch.  If  he  is  prudent ; if  he  under- 
ftands  that  an  unlimited  fovereign  can  have  no  fubje&s, 
becaufe  he  can  have  no  perfons  under  him  poffeffed  of 
property;  and  that  authority  can  only  be  exerted  over 
thofe  who  have  forne  kind  of  property;  the  nation  may, 
perhaps,  recover  its  original  chara£ter.  Whatever  may 
be  his  defigns  or  his  inclinations,  Sweden  cannot  poifibly 
be  more  unhappy  than  Ihe  was  before. 

Poland,  which  has  none  but  Haves  within,  and, 
therefore,  deferves  to  meet  with  none  but  oppreffors  from 
without ; ftill  preferves,  however,  the  (hadow  and  the 
name  of  liberty.  This  kingdom  is  ftill,  at  prelent,  no 
better  than  all  the  European  ftates  were  ten  centuries  ago, 
fubjedt  to  an  ariftocracy,  which  elects  a king,  in  order 
to  make  him  fubfervient  to  their  will  Each  nobleman, 
by  virtue  of  his  feudal  tenure,  which  he  preferves  with 
his  fword,  as  his  anceftors  acquired  it,  holtjs  a perfonal 
and  hereditary  authority  over  his  vaffals,  The  feudal 
government  prevails  there  in  all  the  force  of  its  primitive 
inftitution.  It  is  an  empire  compofed  of  as  many  ftates 
as  there  are  lands.  All  the  laws  are  fettled  there,  and  all 
refolutions  taken  not  by  the  majority,  but  by  the  unani- 
mity of  the  fuffrages.  Upon  falfe  notions  of  right  and 
perfe&ion,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  a law  was  juft  only 
as  it  was  adopted  with  unanimous  confent ; becaufe  it 
has  undoubtedly  been  thought,,  that  what  was  right 
would  both  be  perceived  and  put  in  pra&ice  by  all  ; twei 
things  that  are  impoflible  in  a national  affembly.  But 
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Kean  we  even  aferibe  fuch  pure  intentions  to  a fet  of  ty- 
rants ? For  this  conRitution,  which  boafis  the  title  of  a 
republic,  and  prophanes  it,  is  no  more  than  a league  of 
petty  defpots  againft  the  people.  There,  every  one  has 
power  to  prevent,  and  no  one  has  power  to  a<R.  T here, 
the  will  of  each  individual  may  be  in  oppofition  to  the 
general  wiflies  ; and  there  only,  a fool,  a wicked  man, 
and  a madman  is  fure  to  prevail  over  a whole  nation. 

And,  indeed,  this  government  has  never  profpered ; 
and  Poland,  that  enjoys  the  privilege  of  ele&ing  its  kings 
merely  from  the  jealoufy  of  its  nobles,  has  been  only  in- 
debted to  .the  jealoufy  of  its  neighbours,  for  not  having 
an  hereditary  defpot  in  the  family  of  a foreign  con- 
queror. 

It  was  referved  to  our  days,  to  fee  this  Rate  torn  in 
pieces  by  three  rival  powers,  which  have  appropriated  to 
themfelves  thole  of  its  provinces  that  lay  moll  convenient 
for  them.  May  this  crime  of  ambition  turn  out  to  the 
advantage  of  mankind  ; and  by  a glorious  adtion  of  be- 
nevolence, may  the  ufurpers  break  the  chains  of  the  moll 
laborious  part  of  their  new  people  i Their  fubjedts  will 
be  more  faithful,  by  being  more  free ; and  being  no 
longer  Haves,  will  become  men. 

In  a monarchy,  all  the  forces,  and  the  wills  of  all,  are 
at  the  difpofal  of  one  fingle  man  ; in  the  government  of 
Germany,  each  member  is  a body.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
nation  that  refembles  mofl  what  it  formerly  was.  The 
ancient  Germans,  divided  into  colonies  by  immenfe  fo- 
refts,  had  no  occafion  for  a very  refined  legillation.  But 
in  proportion  as  their  dependents  have  multiplied  and 
come  nearer  each  other,  art. has  kept  up  in  this  country 
what  nature  had  efiablifhed  ; the  feparation  of  the  people 
and  their  political  union.  The  fmall  Rates  that  compofe 
this  confederate  republic,  preferve  the  Ramp  of  the  firft 

fa- 
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families.  Each  particular  government  is  not  always  pa- 
ternal, or  the  fathers  of  the  nations  are  not  always  mild 
and  humane.  But  dill  reafon  and  liberty,  with  which 
all  the  chiefs  are  united,  foftens  the  feveiity  of  their  dif- 
pofitions,  and  the  rigor  of  their  authority  : a prince  in 
Germany  cannot  be  a tyrant  with  the  fame  impunity  as  in 
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large  monarchies. 


The  Germans,  who  are  rather  warriors,  than  a war- 
like people,  becaufe  they  are  rather  proficients  in  the  art 
of  war,  than  addifted  to  it  from  inclination,  have  been 
conquered  but  once  ] and  it  was  Charlemagne  who  con- 
quered, but  could  not  reduce  them  to  fubjedtion.  They 
obeyed  the  man,  who  by  talents  fuperior  to  the  age  he 
lived  in,  had  fubdued  and  enlightened  its  barbarifm;  but 
they  fhook  oft  the  yoke  of  his  fucceffors.  Neverthelefs 
they  preferved  the  title  of  emperor  to  their  chief]  but  it 
was  merely  a name,  fince  the  real  power  refided  almoft 
entirely  in  the  barons  that  poftefied  the  lands.  The  peo- 
ple, who  unfortunately  have  always  been  every  where 
enflaved,  fpoiled,  kept  in  mifery  by  ignorance,  and  in 
ignorance  by  mifery,  had  not  the  lead;  fhare  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  legiflation.  From  this  deftrudiion  of 
focial  equilibrium,  which  does  not  tend  to  reduce  all  con- 
ditions and  fortunes  to  the  fame  dandard,  but  to  the  more 
extenfive  divifion  of  riches,  the  feudal  government  was 
formed,  the  chara&eridic  of  which  is  anarchy.  Each 
nobleman  lived  in  a total  independence,  and  each  people 
under  the  moft  abfolute  tyranny.  This  was  the  unavoid- 


able confequence  of  a government,  where  the  crown 


was  eledfive.  In  thofe  dates  where  it  was  hereditary,  the 
people  had,  at  lead:,  a bulwark  and  a permanent  refuge 
againd  opprefiion.  The  regal  authority  Could  not  extend 
itfelf,  without  alleviating  for  fome  time  the  fate  of  the 
vaflals,  by  diminifhing  the  power  of  the  nobles. 


But 
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BXIX  K ^UT  *n  Germany>  where  the  nobles  take  advantage  of 

t ?each  interregnum  to  invade  or  retrain  the  rights  of  the 

imperial  power,  the  government  could  not  but  degenerate* 
Strength  decided  every  thing  between  thofe  who  wore  the 
fword.  Lands  and  men  were  only  the  inftruments,  or 
the  fuhje&s  of  war  between  the  proprietors.  Crimes 
were  the  fuoport  of  injufttce.  Rapine,  murder,  and  con- 
flagrations not  only  became  cuRcmary,  but  even  lawful. 
SuperRition,  which  had  confecrated  tyranny,  was  obliged 
to  put  a Hop  to  it.  The  church,  which  furnifhed  an 
afylum  to  all  the  plunderers,  fettled  a truce  between 
them.  Recourfe  was  had  to  the  protection  of  the  faints, 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  nobles.  The  afhes  of  the  dead 
were  only  fufficient  to  Hop  the  ferocioufnefs  of  thefe  peo- 
ple; fo  frightful  is  death,  even  to  men  of  cruel  and  favage 
difpofitions. 

When  the  minds  of  men  Rill  in  a Rate  of  commotion, 
were  difpofed  to  become  calm  through  fear;  policy,  which 
avails  itfelf  equally  of  reafon  and  the  paffions,  of  igno- 
rance and  underflanding,  in  ruling  over  mankind,  at- 
tempted to  throw  the  government  into  a better  form.  On 
the  one  hand,  feveral  inhabitants  in  the  countries  were 
infranchifed  ; and  on  the  other,  exemptions  were  granted 
in  favour  of  the  cities.  There  were  a number  of  men  in 
all  parts  who  enjoyed  freedom.  The  emperors,  who  to 
fecure  their  election  even  among  ignorant  and  ferocious 
princes,  were  obliged  to  difclofe  fome  abilities  and  fome 
virtues,  prepared  the  way  for  the  reformation  of  the  le- 
giflation. 

Maximilian  took  advantage  of  all  the  feeds  of  hap- 
psnefs  that  were  fown  in  his  age  by  time  and  by  the 
events.  He  demolished  the  anarchy  of  the  great.  In 
France  and  Spain,  they  had  been  made  fubjedt  to  regal 
authority ; in  Germany,  the  emperors  made  them  fubjeA 

to 
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to  the  laws.  Under  pretence  of  the  public  tranquillity,  B <M)  K 

every  prince  may  be  brought  tojuftice.  It  is  true,  that  v ^ j 

thefe  laws  eftabli&ed  among  lions  do  not  fave  the  lambs ; 
and  the  people  are  ftill  at  the  mercy  of  their  rulers,  who 
are  only  bound  one  towards  another.  But  as  public  tran- 
quillity cannot  be  violated,  nor  war  commenced,  with- 
out being  amenable  to  a tribunal  that  is  always  open,  and 
fupported  by  all  the  forces  of  the  empire,  the  people  are 
lefs  expofed  to  thofe  fudden  irruptions,  and  unforefeen 
hoftilities,  which  threatening  the  property  of  the  fove- 
reigns  continually  endangered  the  lives  and  fafety  of  the 
fubjeds.  War,  which  formerly  conflicted  right,  is  now 
fubjed  to  conditions  that  moderate  its  fury.  The  cries 
of  humanity  are  heard  even  in  the  midft  of  carnage.  It 
is  to  Germany  that  Europe  owes  the  improvement  of  the 
legiflation  in  all  ftates  ; regularity  and  proceedings  even 
in  the  revenge  of  nations  ; a certain  equity  even  in  the 
abufe  of  power ; moderation  in  the  midft  of  vidory ; a 
check  to  the  ambition  of  all  potentates  $ in  fhort,  frelh 
obftacles  to  war,  and  frefh  encouragements  to  peace. 

This  happy  conftitution  of  the  German  empire,  has 
improved  with  the.  progrefs  of  reafon  fince  the  reign  of 
Maximilian.  Nevertbelefs  the  Germans  themfelves  com- 
plain, that  although  they  form  a national  body,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  fame  name,  fpeaking  the  fame  language, 
living  under  the  fame  chief,  enjoying  the  fame  privileges, 
and  conneded  by  the  fame  interefts,  yet  their  empire 
has  not  the  advantage  of  that  tranquillity,  that  power 
and  conftderation  it  ought  to  have. 

The  caufesof  this  misfortune  are  obvious.  The  firft, 
is  the  obfeurity  of  the  laws.  The  writings  upon  the 
jus  publicum  of  Germany  are  numberlefs  ; and  there  are 
but  few  Germans  who  are  verfed  in  the  conftitution  of 
their  country.  All  the  members  of  the  empire  now  fend 

their 
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BXIX  KtheIr  rePrefcntatives  to  thc  national  affembly,  whereas 
y,—  ,_f  they  formerly  fat  there  themfelves.  The  military  turn, 

which  is  become  univerfal,  has  precluded  all  application 
to  bufinefs,  every  generous  fentiment  of  patriotifm,  and 
all  attachment  to  fellow-citizens.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
princes  who  has  not  fettled  his  court  too  magnificently 
for  his  income,  and  who  does  not  authorife  the  moft  fla- 
grant oppreffions  to  fupport  this  ridiculous  pomp.  In 
fhort,  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  decay  of  the  em- 
pire, than  the  inordinate  aggrandizement  of  fome  of  its 
members.  The  fovereigns  become  too  powerful,  feparate 
their  private  interefts  from  the  general  good.  This  re- 
ciprocal difunion  among  the  Rates,  is  the  reafon,  that  in 
dangers  that  are  common  to  all,  each  province  is  left  to 
fhift  for  itfelf.  It  is  obliged  to  bend  to  the  ftrongeff,  who- 
ever he  may  be  ; and  thus  the  Germanic  conftitution  de- 
generates infenfibly  into  flavery  or  tyranny. 

England  owes  its  national  genius  to  its  geographical 
pofition,  and  its  government  to  its  national  chara&er. 
It  was  invited  by  nature  to  the  fea,  to  commerce,  and  to 
liberty.  This  idol  of  men  of  flrong  minds,  which  ren- 
ders them  ferocious  in  a favage  Rate,  and  proud  in  a ci- 
vilized one,  this  fpirit  of  liberty  always  reigned  in  thc 
breafts  of  the  Englifh,  even  when  they  were  ignorant  of 
its  rights  and  advantages. 

This  was  the  nation  that  firfl  difcovered  the  injuflice 
and  infignificancy  of  ecclefiaffical  power,  the  limits  of 
regal  authority,  and  the  abufes  of  the  feudal  government. 
This  was  the  nation  that  was  the  firfl  to  revolt  and  throw 
off  this  triple  load  of  oppreflion.'  Until  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry the  eighth,  they  had  fought  only  for  the  choice  of 
their  tyrants  ; but  at  length,  in  chufing  them,  they  paved 
the  way  for  abolifhing,  punifhing,  or  expelling  them. 

Never- 
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Nevertheless  the  kings  of  England  thought  themfelves  B 
abfolute,  becaufe  all  thofe  of  the  reft  of  Europe  were  fo. 
The  title  of  monarch  deceived  James  the  firft  5 he  annexed 
unlimited  authority  to  it.  He  difcovered  this  idea  with  fo 
much  franknefs,  fuch  blind  fimplicity,  that  he  did  not 
even  diftruft  his  own  pretenfions,  fufficiently,  to  induce 
him  to  fupport  them  previoufly  by  force.  His  courtiers 
and  his  clergy  encouraged  him  in  this  flattering  illufion, 
which  he  per  fevered  in  to  the  end.  He  died  full  of  felf- 
eftimation,  and  defpifed  by  his  people ; who  knew  the 
weaknefs  of  that  monarch,  and  valued  their  own  ftrength. 

The  Englifh,  to  put  an  end  to  the  fpirit  of  revenge 
and  miftruft,  which  would  have  been  perpetuated  between 
the  crown  and  the  people  after  the  tragical  end  of 
Charles  the  firft,  chofe,  from  a foreign  race,  a prince 
who  was  at  length  obliged  to  accept  of  that  focial  com- 
pa6t,  which  all  hereditary  kings  affe<ft  to  be  ignorant  of. 
William  the  third  received  the  crown  with  conditions, 
and  contented  himfelf  with  an  authority  eftablifhed  upon 
The  fame  bafis  as  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Under  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  power  and  liberty- 
had  been  in  perpetual  conteft,  between  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  and  the  privileges  of  the  people.  Since  a 
parliamentary  or  national  title  is  become  the  foie  right  of 
kings,  whatever  fadlion  difturbs  the  people,  the  force  of 
-the  conftitution  prevails  always  in  their  favour. 

T he  government  is  formed  between  abfolute  monarchy, 
which  is  a tyranny ; democracy,  which  leads  towards 
anarchy  ; and  ariftocracy,  which  flu&uating  between  one 
-and  the  other,  falls  into  the  errors  of  both.  The  mixt 
government  of  the  Englifh,  combining  the  advantages  of 
thefe  three  powers,  which  mutually  obferve,  moderate, 
.aflift,  and  reftrain  each  other,  tends  of  itfelf  to  the  na- 
tional good.  This  conftitution,  of  which  there  is  no 

inftance 
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BXIX  Kin^ance  among  the  ancients,  and  which  ought  to  ferve  as 

* v-l,  > a model  to  pofterity,  will  fupport  itfelf  a long  time;  be- 

caufe  it  is  not  the  refult  of  manners,  and  of  tranfient 
opinions  ; but  of  reafoning  and  experience. 

Yet  the  people  are  with  reafon  alarmed  about  the  du- 
ration of  fo  good  a government.  Encroachments  of  the 
crown  are  not  apprehended.  The  (hare  the  king  holds 
in  the  legiflation  is  too  trifling,  to  prevail  over  the  two 
houfes  of  parliament.  His  right  of  refufal  or  confent  is 
at  prefent  a mere  matter  of  form.  His  greateft  (Length 
is  in  the  executive  power,  which  is  folely  vefted  in  him. 
But  as  he  hath  only  the  right  and  exercife  of  this  power, 
without  having  the  inftruments  and  the  means,  he  cannot 
avail  himfelf  of  it.  If  he  were  once  to  abufe  it,  he 
would  run  the  rifque  of  lofing  it  for  ever.  The  money 
comes  from  the  taxes,  and  the  taxes  are  impofed  by  par- 
liament. The  people  fupply  the  prince  with  fubfidies, 
and  he  gives  them  an  account  of  them.  Hence,  the  par- 
liament, under  whofe  infpedlion  the  revenues  and  the 
expences  pafs,  is  the  real  legiflator.  It  is  the  parliament 
that  levies  the  taxes,  and  determines  how  they  (hall  be 
employed.  But  although  the  prince  is  in  this  refped  de- 
pendent on  the  commons,  yet  he  hath  (fill  a great  af- 
cendent  over  them,  by  the  power  of  difpenfing  favours. 

In  monarchies,  kings  are  bribed  j in  England,  they 
bribe.  A philofophical  and  political  writer,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  conflitution  of  his  country,  aflerts 
that  this  bribery  is  necefiary,  to  check  the  tendency  of 
the  government  to  democracy  j and  that  the  people  would 
become  too  powerful,  if  the  king  did  not  buy  ofF  the 
commons. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prince  were  to  raife  the 
richer  members  of  the  commons  to  the  higheft  dignities, 
by  creating  peers  at  pleafure,  he  would  make  the  govern- 
ment 
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ment  lean  to  ariftocracy.  But  as  the  dignity  of  peerage B OOK 
cannot  be  lavifhed  without  degrading  it,  and  that  befides  YTY 


the  riches  will  always  circulate  mo  ft  among  the  com- 
mercial part  of  the  nation,  it  will  fcarce  happen  that 


riches  and  dignities  will  be  accumulated  and  united  in  a 


few  individuals  ; murmurs,  troubles,  and  even  feditions 
will  arife  for  the  fecurity  of  the  people  before  fuch  a mis- 
fortune can  take  place.  The  intereft  of  the  collective 
body  in  the  houfe  of  commons  is  reftrained  by  the  inte- 
reft of  each  individual.  The  king  is  not  rich  enough 
to  bribe  them  all ; he  cannot  openly  by  them  off  without 
dilhonouring  them,  nor  enflave  them  without  irritating 
the  people.  There  will  always  be  fome  Demagogues ; 
and  the  nation  ftands  in  need  of  them  to  watch,  to  ac- 
cufe,  and  even  to  keep  the  parliament  in  awe. 

But,  if  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  Ihould  happen  to- 
tally to  pervert  the  morals  of  the  nation  ; if  the  love  of 
pleafure  (hould  foften  the  courage  of  the  commanders 
and  officers  of  the  fleets  and  armies  ; if  the  intoxication 
of  temporary  fucceffes ; if  vain  ide^s  of  falfe  greatnefs 
(hould  excite  the  nation  toenterprizes  above  their  ftrength ; 
if  they  (hould  be  deceived  in  the  choice  of  their  enemies, 
or  their  allies ; if  they  (hould  lofe  their  colonies,  either 
by  making  them  too  extenfive,  or  by  laying  reftraints 
upon  them ; if  their  love  of  patriotifm  were  not  exalted 
to  the  love  of  humanity  : they  would  fooner  or  later  be 
enflaved,  and  return  to  that  kind  of  infignificancy  from 
whence  they  emerged  only  through  torrents  of  blood,  and 
through  the  calamities  of  two  ages,  of  Tanaticifm  and 
war.  They  would  become  like  other  nations  whom  they 
defpife,  and  Europe  could  not  (hew  the  univerfe  one  na- 
tion in  which  (lie  could  venture  to  pride  herfelf.  Defpotifm, 
which  always  oppreffes  moft  heavily  minds  that  are  fubdued 
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BXIX  Kan^  degraded,  would  alone  raife  its  bead,  amidft  the  ruin 
i * ■ of  the  arts,  of  morals,  of  reafon,  and  of  liberty. 

The  hiftory  of  the  united  provinces  is  replete  with 
great  Angularities.  Their  combination  was  formed  by 
defpair,  and  almoft  all  Europe  encouraged  their  eftablifh- 
ment.  They  had  but  juft  triumphed  over  the  long  and 
powerful  efforts  of  the  court  of  Spain  to  reduce  them  to 
fubjection,  when  they  were  obliged  to  try  their  ftrength 
againft  the  Bretons,  and  difconcerted  the  fchemes  of 
France.  They  afterwards  gave  a king  to  England,  and 
deprived  Spain  of  the  provinces  fhe  poffeffed  in  Italy  and 
the  Low  Countries,  to  give  them  to  Auftria.  Since 
that  period,  Holland  has  been  dHgufted  of  military  po- 
litics ; and  is  folely  employed  in  her  prefervation ; which> 
however,  fhe  attends  to,  perhaps,  with  too  little  earneft- 
nefs,  precaution  and  virtue. 

The  conftitution  of  Holland,  though  traced  out  be- 
fore-hand upon  a ftudied  plan,  is  not  lefs  defective  than 
thofe  that  have  been  formed  by  chance.  The  feven  pro- 
vinces compofe  a kind  of  heptarchy,  the  members  of 
which  are  too  independent  of  each  other.  In  the  repub- 
lic, each  province  is  fupreme;  in  the  provinces,  the  cities 
are  not  fubjeft.  Alliances,  peace,  war,  fubfidies ; no- 
thing is  done  but  by  the  ftates-general  ; and  thefe  again 
can  do  nothing  without  the  confent  of  the  provincial 
ftates,  nor  thefe  without  the  determination  of  the  cities. 
A fovereignty  too  much  difperfed  ; this  is  the  firft  fault 
of  the  conftitution  : unanimity  of  fuffrages,  a fecond  ; 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  the  third.  Without  any  re- 
gard to  the  difference  of  population  and  fize,  the  pro- 
vince of  Holland  has  not  more  votes  than  that  of  Over- 
Yffel,  though  it  bears  twenty  times  a greater  (hare  in  the 
public  expences.  The  fuffrage  of  Amfterdam  carries  no 
more  weight  with  it,  than  that  of  the  moft  petty  town  : 

which 
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'which  is  a perpetual  fource  of  difcord.  If  the  obftinacy  ® 
of  one  fingle  province  breaks  the  union,  there  is  no  legal 
mediator  to  reftore  it : for  the  ftadtholder  is  not  one. 

This  magiftrate,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  terminate  re- 
ligious difputes,  has  on  that  account  a dangerous  in- 
fluence, becaufe  he  may  involve  all  affairs  of  religion 
with  thofe  of  ftate,  and  all  affairs  of  flate  with  thofe  of 
religion.  Authorifed  as  he  is  to  determine  upon  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty  of  union,  whenever  there  is  a fchifm 
or  divifion,  the  power  he  has  of  putting  an  end  to  dif- 
eord  makes  it  eafy  for  him  to  foment  it  j and  opens  a vaft 
fleld  to  his  ambition. 

These  fears  occafioned  the  fuppreffion  of  the  ftadt- 
holder’s  power  towards  the  middle  of  the  laft  century. 
But  thofe  who  overthrew  this  phantom  of  tyranny,  were 
infenfibly  proceeding  to  the  eftablifhment  of  real  tyranny, 
by  changing  the  democracy  into  an  oligarchy.  From 
that  time,  the  burghers  of  each  town  loft  the  privileges 
of  liberty,  with  the  right  of  ele&iag  their  magiftrates 
and  forming  their  fenate.  The  burgomafters  chofe  their 
officers  and  feized  upon  the  finances,  of  which  they  gave 
no  account  but  to  their  equals  or  their  dependents.  The 
fenators  arrogated  to  themfelves  the  right  of  completing 
their  own  body.  Thus  the  magiftracy  was  confined 
within  a few  families,  who  affirmed  an  almoft  exclusive 
right  of  deputation  to  the  Hates- general.  Each  province 
and  each  town  were  at  the  difpofal  of  a fmall  number  of 
citizens,  who,  dividing  the  rights  and  the  fpoils  of  the 
people,  had  the  art  of  eluding  their  complaints,  or  of 
preventing  the  rage  of  their  difcontent. 

These  encroachments  occafioned  the  reftoration  of  the 
ftadtholder’s  power  in  the  houfe  of  Orange,  and  it  has 
been  made  hereditary,  even  to  the  women.  But  a ftadt- 
holder is  nothing  more  than  a captain-general,  1 his 
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BOOK  magiflrate,  however,  in  order  to  be  ufeful  to  the  repub* 
XIX  . r 

t , lie,  ought  to  belong  totally  to  the  Rate.  If  he  had  as 

much  influence  in  the  general  affembly,  as  he  has  in  the 
military  council,  he  would  have  no  other  interefls  than 
thofe  of  his  country ; and  would  be  as  indifferent  for 
war  as  for  peace. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  apprehended,  that  if  the 
civil  power  fhould  be  united  to  the  military  force  in  the 
ftadtholder,  this  dignity  might  one  day  become  an  in- 
ffrument  of  oppreflion.  Rome  is  always  quoted  as  an 
example  to  all  our  free  Rates,  that  have  no  circumRance 
in  common  with  it.  If  the  didlator  became  the  oppreffor 
of  that  republic,  it  was  for  thefe  reafons ; that  the  re- 
public had  oppreffed  all  other  nations ; that  its  power 
was  to  be  deRroyed  by  the  fword  that  had  founded  it;  and 
that  a nation,  compofed  of  foldiers,  could  not  efcape  the 
defpotifm  of  a military  government.  It  is  fcarce  cre- 
dible, but  no  lefs  certain,  that  the  Roman  republic  fub- 
mitted  to  the  yoke,  becaufe  it  paid  no  taxes.  The  con- 
quered people  were  the  only  tributaries  to  the  treafury. 
The  public  revenues,  therefore,  neceffarily  remaining 
the  fame  after  the  revolution  as  before,  property  did  not 
appear  to  be  attacked  ; and  the  citizen  thought  he  Riould 
be  Rill  free  enough,  while  he  remained  the  mafler  of  his 
fortunes. 

Holland,  on  the  contrary,  will  maintain  its  liberty, 
becaufe  it  is  fubjedt  to  very  considerable  taxes.  The 
Dutch  cannot  preferve  their  country  but  with  great  ex- 
pences.  The  fenfe  of  their  independence  alone  excites 
an  induRry  proportionable  to  the  load  of  their  contribu- 
tions, and  to  their  patience  in  fupporting  the  burthen  of 
them.  If  to  the  enormous  expences  of  the  Rate,  it  were 
neceffary  to  add  thofe  which  the  pomp  of  a court  re- 
quires 3 if  the  prince  were  to  employ  in  maintaining  the 
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agents  of  tyranny,  what  ought  to  be  bellowed  on  the® 

foundations  of  a land  built  upon  the  fea,  he  would  foon  v — - 

drive  the  people  to  defpair. 

An  inhabitant  of  Holland,  placed  upon  a mountain, 
and  obferving  from  afar  the  fea  rifing  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lands,  who  lees  it  advance  with 
a roar  againft  the  dikes  he  has  raifed,  confiders,  and 
thinks  within  himfelf,  that  fooner  or  later  that  boifter- 
ous  element  will  get  the  better  of  him.  He  difdains  fo 
precarious  a dwelling,  and  his  houfe,  made  either  of  wood 
or  ftone  at  Amfterdam,  is  no  longer  confidered  as  his 
houfe ; it  is  his  (hip  that  is  his  afylum,  and  by  degrees 
he  acquires  an  indifference  and  manners  conformable  to 
this  idea.  The  water  is  to  him  what  the  vicinity  of 
volcanos  is  to  other  people. 

If  to  thefe  natural  caufes  of  the  decay  of  patriotic  fpi- 
rit  were  joined  the  lofs  of  liberty,  the  Dutch  would  quit 
a country  that  cannot  be  cultivated  but  by  men  that  are 
free;  and  this  trading  people  would  carry  their  fpirit  of 
commerce  together  with  their  riches  to  fome  other  part 
of  the  globe.  Their  iflands  in  Afia,  their  factories  in 
Africa,  their  colonies  in  America,  and  all  the  parts  of 
Europe  would  afford  them  an  afylum.  What  ftadtholder, 
what  prince,  revered  by  fuch  a people,  would  wifh,  or 
dare,  to  become  their  tyrant  ? 

The  French,  with  a different  fituation,  have  a diffe- 
rent kind  of  government,  which  hath  gone  through  an 
•infinite -number  of  viciffitudes.  Ever  attached  to  a king, 
becaufe  they  were  founded  by  a military  commander,  a 
warlike  difpofition  preferved  them  for  a long  time  from 
political  fiavery.  That  opennefs  of  courage;  that  ab- 
horrence of  all  kind  of  meannefs ; that  franknefs  which 
they  held  from  the  Germans,  made  them  believe  either 
that  they  were  free,  or  that  they  ought  to  be  fo,  even 
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BOO  K under  the  dominion  of  kings.  Jealous  of  this  idea  they 
t XIX*  i entertained  of  themfelves,  the  nobility  which  compofed 
almoft  all  the  nation,  pretended  to  be  independent,  not 
only  of  the  monarch,  but  even  of  their  own  body.  Each 
nobleman  formed,  in  the  midft  of  the  Rate,  a kind  of 
private  republic  of  his  own  family  and  his  vaffals.  France 
had  then  a military  government,  impoflible  to  be  defined, 
fomething  between  ariftocracy  and  monarchy,  having  all 
the  abufes  of  thefe  two  conftitutions,  without  their  real 
advantages.  A perpetual  conteft  between  the  kings  and 
the  nobles,  an  alternate  preponderaticn  of  the  power  of 
one  fingle  perfon,  or  of  feveral ; fuch  was  the  kind  of 
anarchy  that  lafted,  almoft  without  interruption,  to  the 
’middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Then  the  chara&er  of  the  French  was  changed  by  a 
train  of  events  that  had  changed  the  form  of  government. 
The  war,  which  the  Englifh,  combined  with,  or  fub- 
je£t  to  the  Normans,  had  inceffantly  carried  on  with  this 
kingdom  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  paft,  fpread  the 
alarm  throughout,  and  occafioned  great  ravages.  The 
triumphs  of  the  enemy,  the  tyranny  of  the  great,  every 
thing  made  the  nation  wifh  that  the  prince  {hould  be  in- 
vefted  with  power  fufficient  to  drive  away  the  ftrangers, 
and  to  keep  the  nobles  in  fubje<ftion,  While  a fet  of 
wife  and  warlike  kings  were  labouring  at  this  great  work, 
a new  generation  arofe.  Every  individual,  when  the 
danger  was  paft,  thought  himfelf  happy  enough  in  the 
privileges  that  had  been  left  to  hisanceftors.  They  neg- 
lected to  trace  the  origin  of  the  power  of  kings,  which 
was  derived  from  the  nation  ; and  Lewis  the  Xlth,  with- 
out much  effort,  became  more  powerful  than  his  prede- 
ceffors. 

Before  his  time,  the  hiftory  of  France  prefents  a 
complication  of  Rates,  fometimes  divided,  and  fome- 
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times  united.  Since  that  prince’s  reign,  it  is  the  hiftory  B O 
of  a great  monarchy.  The  authority  of  feveral  tyrants  ^ 
is  centered  in  one  perfon.  The  people  are  not  more  free ; 
but  the  conftitution.  is  different.  Peace  enjoyed  with 
greater  fecurity  within,  and  war  carried  on  with  more 
vigour  without. 

Civil  wars,  which  lead  a free  people  to  flavery,  and 
an  enflaved  people  to  freedom,  have  no  other  effeft  in 
France  than  that  of  humbling  the  great,  without  exalt- 
ing the  people.  The  minifters,  who  will  always  be  the 
creatures  of  the  prince,  while  the  nation  has  no  influ- 
ence in  the  adminiftratron,  have  all  fold  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  their  mafter  5 and  as  the  people,  who  had 
nothing,  could  not  lofe  any  thing  by  this  fervitude,  the 
kings  have  found  it  the  more  eafy  to  efFe6f  it,  efpecially 
as  it  was  always  concealed  under  a pretence  of  policy  and 
even  of  relief.  The  antipathy  excited  by  a great  inequa- 
lity of  conditions  and  fortunes,  hath  favoured  all  the 
fchemes  that  tended  to  aggrandize  the  regal  authority. 
The  princes  have  had  the  art  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  people,  fometimes  by  wars  abroad,  fometimes  by 
religious  difputes  at  home  j to  fuffer  the  minds  of  men  to 
be  divided  by  opinions,  and  their  hearts  by  different  in- 
terefts  ; to  excite  and  keep  up  jealoufies  between  the  fe- 
veral ranks  of  the  ftate ; to  flatter  alternately  each  am- 
bitious propenfity  with  an  appearance  of  favour,  and  to 
fatisfy  the  natural  envy  of  the  people  by  the  lowering  of 
all  ambition.  The  multitude,  poor  and  defpifed,  when 
they  have  feen  all  powerful  bodies  brought  low  one  after 
another,  have,  at  leaf!:,  loved  in  their  monarch  the  ene- 
my of  their  enemies. 

The  nation,  however,  though  by  inadvertency  it  has 
loft  the  privilege  of  governing  itfelf,  has  not  yet  fubmit- 
ted  to  all  the  outrages  of  defpotifm.  This  is,  becaufe 
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BOOK  the  lofs  of  its  liberty  has  not  yet  been  the  effedt  of  a tir- 
t ^ , multuous  and  fudden  revolution,  but  has  been  gradually 

brought  about  in  a fucceffion  of  feveral  ages.  The  na- 
tional chara&er,  which  hath  always  exerted  its  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  princes,  and  at  court,  if  even  by  the 
means  of  the  women  only,  hath  formed  a fort  of  balance 
of  power,  which  as  it  hath  moderated  by  manners  the 
a&ion  of  force  and  the  re-aSfion  of  free-will,  hath  pre- 
vented thofe  fudden  and  violent  exertions,  from  whence 
either  monarchial  tyranny,  or  popular  liberty  refults. 

Inconsistence  as  natural  to  the  minds  of  a gay  and 
lively  people,  as  it  is  to  children,  hath  fortunately  pre- 
vailed over  the  fyftems  of  forr.e  defpotic  minifters.  Kings 
have  been  too  fond  of  pleafure,  and  too  converfant  with 
the  real  fource  of  it,  not  to  be  induced  frequently  to  lay 
afide  the  iron  fcepter  which  would  have  frightened  the 
people,  and  diflipated  the  frivolous  amufements  to  which 
they  were  addicted.  The  fpirit  of  intrigue  which  hath 
ever  prevailed  among  them,  flnce  the  great  people  were 
called  to  court,  has  alfo  continually  overfet  the  men  in 
office  with  their  fchemes.  As  the  change  in  the  govern- 
ment has  been  imperceptibly  brought  about,  the  fubje£te 
have  preferved  a kind  of  dignity,  in  which  the  monarch 
himfelf  has  feemed  to  refpedf  the  origin  or  the  eftedt  of 
his  own.  He  has  continued  the  fupreme  legiflator  for  a 
long  time,  without  being  either  willing  or  able  to  abufe 
all  his  power.  Reftrained  by  the  name  only  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  nation,  he  has  frequently  been 
afraid  to  a£t  contrary  to  the  principles  of  them.  He  has 
been  fenfible  that  the  people  had  their  rights  to  oppofe  to 
him.  In  a word,  there  has  been  no  tyrant,  even  at  a time 
when  there  was  no  liberty. 

Such,  and  ftill  more  abfolute,  have  been  the  govern- 
ments of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  Naples  and  Piedmont ; 

and 
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and  of  the  feveral  fmall  principalities  of  Italy.  The  peo-  B O^O 
pie  of  the  fouth,  whether  from  inactivity  of  mind,  or  v — ^ 
corporeal  weaknefs,  feern  to  be  born  for  defpotifm.  The 
Spaniards  with  a great  Ihare  of  pride  ; and  the  Italians, 
notwithftanding  all  the  powers  of  genius,  have  loft  all 
their  right  and  every  trace  of  liberty.  Wherever  the 
monarchy  is  unlimited,  it  is  impoflible  to  afcertain  exact- 
ly what  the  form  of  government  is,  fince  that  varies  not 
only  with  the  charader  of  each  fovereign,  but  even  at 
every  period  of  the  fame  prince  s life.  Thefe  ftates  have 
all  of  them  written  laws  ; they  have  cuftoms  and  foci- 
eties  that  are  privileged  : but  when  the  legiflator  can  over- 
turn the  laws  and  tribunals  ; when  his  authority  has  no 
other  bafis  than  force,  and  when  he  calls  upon  God  to 
make  himfelf  be  feared,  rather  than  beloved  by  imitating 
him;  when  the  original  right  of  fociety,  when  the  un- 
alienable right  of  property  among  citizens,  when  na- 
tional conventions,  and  the  engagements  of  tne  prince 
are  called  upon  in  vain  ; in  a word,  when  the  govern- 
ment is  arbitrary,  there  is  no  longer  any  ftate ; the  nation 
is  no  more  than  the  landed  property  of  one  fingle  in- 
dividual. 

In  countries  of  this  fort,  no  ftatefmen  will  ever  be 
formed.  Far  from  its  being  a duty  to  be  informed  of 
public  affairs,  it  is  rather  criminal  and  dangerous  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  adminiftration.  The  favour  of  the 
court,  the  choice  of  the  prince,  fupply  the  place  of  ta- 
lents. Not  but  that  talents  are  ufeful ; they  are  fome- 
times  wanted  to  ferve,  but  never  to  command.  I hus,  in 
thefe  countries,  the  people  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  govern- 
ed, provided  they  are  but  allowed  to  deep.  There  is  only 
one  fyftem  of  legiflation  in  thefe  delightful  regions  of 
Europe,  which  merits  our  attention  ; and  this  is  the  re- 
public of  Venice. 
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^XIX  K A gre3t’  maSnificent  and  r‘ch  impregnable,  though 
* - v ‘ without  walls  or  fortifications,  rules  over  feventy  two 
iflands.  They  are  not  rocks  and  mountains  raifed  by 
time  in  tfie  midft  of  a vaft  fea;  but  rather  a plain  parcel- 
led out  and  cut  into  channels  by  the  ftagnations  of  a 
fmall  gulph,  upon  the  Hope  of  a low  land.  Thefe  iflands 
feparated  by  canals,  are  at  prefent  joined  by  bridges. 
They  have  been  formed  by  the  ravages  of  the  fea,  and 
peopled  by  the  ravages  of  war  towards  the  middle-  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  inhabitants  of  Italy  flying  from  At- 
tila,  fought  an  afylum  in  the  element  of  florms. 

The  Venetian  lagunes  at  firft  made  neither  a part  of 
the  fame  city,  nor  of  the  fame  republic.  United  by  one 
commercial  interefl,  or  rather  by  the  neceflity  of  defend- 
ing themfelves,  they  were,  however,  divided  into  as  many 
feparate  governments  as  iflands,  each  fubjedt  to  its  ref- 
pedtive  tribune. 

From  the  plurality  of  chiefs  contentions  arofe,  -and 
the  deftrudtion  of  the  public  good.  Thefe  people, 
therefore,  in  order  to  make  but  one  body,  chofe  a prince, 
who  under  the  title  of  duke  or  doge,  enjoyed  for  a long 
. time  all  the  rights  of  fovereigr.ty,  of  which  he  only  now 
retains  the  fymbols.  Thefe  doges  were  eledbed  by  the 
people  till  1173,  when  the  nobles  feizing  upon  the  whole 
authority  of  the  republic,  named  its  chiefs. 

The  government  of  Venice  would  be  the  befl:  of  all 
governments,  if  an  arifbocracy  were  not,  perhaps,  the 
worft.  The  feveral  branches  of  power  are  divided  there 
among  the  nobles,  and  balanced  with  an  admirable  equi- 
librium. The  great  reign  there  undifturbed  with  a kind 
of  equality,  as  the  fiars  fhine  in  the  firmament  during 
filence  of  the  night.  The  people  enjoy  this  fight, 
and  are  contented  with  their  fubfiftence  and  amufements. 
The.difhndtion  between  plebeians  and  patricians  is  lefs 
J odious 
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odious  than  in  any  other  republics  ; becaule  the  laws  are  B O^O  K 
'particularly  directed  to  fupprefs  and  deftroy  the  ambition 
of  the  nobles.  Befides,  as  the  profperity  of  Venice  was 
founded  upon  its  commerce,  the  people  might  confole 
themfelves  for  the  lofs  of  power,  by  the  hopes  of  riches, 
which  they  might  acquire  by  induftry  and  labour. 

The  emulation  excited  by  opulence  among  this  mari- 
time people,  enabled  them  to  maintain  powerful  armies ; 
and  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm  which  is  natural  to  republics, 
fupplied  them  with  foldiers.  The  variety  of  information 
refulting  from  the  government  of  many,  made  them  ex- 
cel all  other  people  in  politics.  They  learned  the  art  of 
forming,  and  deftroying  leagues,  and  of  maintaining 
their  ground  againft  the  moft  formidable  powers.  But 
fince  the  decay  of  their  commerce  hath  leflened  their  ac- 
tivity abroad,  and  their  vigour  within,  the  republic  of 
Venice  is  fallen  into  a ftate  of  pufillanimous  circum- 
fpetftion.  They  have  affumed  and  improved  upon  that 
jealoufy  and  miftruft  which  is  the  national  character  of 
all  Italy.  With  one  half  of  the  treafures  and  care  they 
have  bellowed  fince  the  neutrality  they  have  obferved  for 
two  centuries,  they  would  have  freed  themfelves  from  the 
dangers  to  which  their  very  precautions  have  expbfed 
them.  Their  chief  confidence  is  in  an  inquifitor,  who 
is  continually . prying  among  individuals,  with  the  axe 
raifed  againft  any  one  who  Ihall  dare  to  fpeak  good  or 
evil  of  adminiftration.  The  great  crime  is  either  the 
cenfure  or  approbation  of  government.  The  fenator  of 
Venice,  concealed  behind  a grate,  fays  to  the  lubjerft  : 

Who  art  thou , that  darjl  to  approve  our  conduft  ! A curtain 
rifes,  and  the  poor  trembling  V enetian  beholds  a carcafe 
tied  to  a gallows,  and  hears  a terrible  voice  that  calls  out 
to  him  from  behind  the  grate  : It  is  thus  we  treat  thofe  who 
prrejitme  to  apologize  for  us  j go  homey  and  be  fuent.  The 

re- 
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K republic  of  Venice  Rill  fupports  itfelf  by  its  cunnings 
there  is  another  in  Europe  which  fupports  itfelf  by  its 
courage : this  is  the  republic  of  Switzerland. 

The  Switzers,  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of 
Helvetians,  were  not  to  be  fubdued  any  more  than  the 
Gauls  and  the  Britons,  but  by  Caefar,  who  was  the 
greateft  of  the  Romans,  if  he  had  been  more  attached  to 
his  country.  They  were  united  to,  Germany,  as  a Ro- 
man province,  under  the  reign  of  Honorius  Revolu- 
tions which  are  frequent  and  eafily  aecomplifhed  in  fuch 
a country  as  the  Alps,  divided  colonies  that  were  fepa- 
rated  by  large  lakes  or  great  mountains,  into  feveral  ba- 
ronies. The  molt  confiderable  of  thefe,  occupied  by  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  at  length  feized  upon  all  the  reft. 
Conqueft  brought  on  flavery;  oppreffion  occafioned  re- 
volt ; and  liberty  fprang  up  from  the  excefs  of  tyranny. 

There  are  now  thirteen  cantons  of  robuft  peafants, 
who  defend  almoft  all  the  kings  of  Europe  and  fear  none ; 
who  are  better  acquainted  with  their  real  interefts  than 
any  other  nation  j and  who  conftitute  the  moft  fenfible 
people  in  ail  modern  political  ftates.  Thefe  thirteen 
cantons  compofe  among  themfelves,  not  a republic  as  the 
feven  provinces  of  Holland,  nor  a fimple  confederacy  as 
the  Germanic  body,  but  rather  a league,  a natural -afto- 
ciation  of  fo  many  independent  republics-  Each  canton 
hath  its  refpedive  fovereignty,  its  alliances  and  its  trea- 
ties feparate.  The  general  diet  cannot  make  laws  or 
regulations  for  either  of  them. 

The  three  moft  ancient  are  immediately  conneded" 
with  each  of  the  other  twelve.  It  is  from  this  union  of 
convenience  not  of  conftitution,  that  if  one  of  the  thir- 
teen cantons  were  attacked,  all  the  reft  would  march  to 
its  affiftance.  But  there  is  no  common  alliance  between 
all  and  each  of  them.  Thus  the  branches  of  a tree  are 

united 
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united  among  themfelves,  without  having  any  immediate B OO  K 
connection  with  the  common  trunk.  v___.ll—' 

The  union  of  the  Switzers  was,  however,  indiflblu- 
b]e  till  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  ; when  religion, 
which  fhould  be  the  bond  of  peace  and  charity,  difunited 
them.  The  reformation  disjointed  the  Helvetic  body, 
and  the  ftate  was  divided  by  the  church.  All  public 
affairs  are  tranfafted  in  the  feparate  and  particular  diets 
of  the  catholic  and  proteftant  parties.  The  general  diets 
are  affembied  only  to  preferve  the  appearance  of  union, 
Notwithftanding  this  feed  of  difcord,  Switzerland  has 
enjpyed  peace  much  more  than  any  ftate  in  Europe. 

Under  the  Auftrian  government,  cppreffion  and  the 
levying  of  militia,  impeded  population.  After  the  revo- 
lution, population  increafed  too  much  in  proportion  to 
the  barrennefs  of  the  land.  The  Helvetic  body  could 
not  be  enlarged  without  burfting,  unlefsitmade  fomeex- 
curfions  abroad.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  mountains, 
as  the  torrents  that  pour  down  . from  them,  were  to 
fpread  themfelves  in  the  plains  that  border  upon  the  Alps. 

Thefe  people  would  have  deftroyed  each  other,  had  they 
remained  fequeftered  among  themfelves.  But  ignorance 
of  the  arts,  the  want  of  materials  for  manufa&ures,  the 
deficiency  of  money  to  attract  the  importation  of  provi- 
fions,  excluded  them  from  the  means  of  procuring  the 
comforts  of  life  and  of  encouraging  induftry.  They 
drew  even  from  their  increafe  of  numbers  a method  of 
fubfifting  and  acquiring  riches,  a fource  and  an  objedt  of 
trade. 

The  duke  of  Milan,  matter  of  a rich  country  open 
on  all  fides  to  invafion,  and  not  eafily  defended,  was  in 
want  of  foldiers.  The  Switzers,  who  were  his  moft 
powerful  neighbours,  muft  necefiarily  become  his  enemies, 

if  they  were  not  his  allies,  or  rather  his  prote&ors.  A 

kind 
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BOO  K kind  of  traffic  was,  therefore,  fet  on  foot  between  thefe 
i l * ‘ People  and  the  Milanefe,  in  which  ftrength  was  bartered 
for  riches.  The  nation  engaged  troops  fucceffively  in 
the  fervice  of  France,  of  the  emperor,  of  the  pope,  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  all  the  potentates  of  Italy.  They 
fold  their  blood  to  the  mod  d iflant  powers,  and  to  the 
nations  moft  in  enmity  with  each  other  j to  Holland,  to 
Spain  and  to  Portugal  ; as  if  thefe  mountains  were  no- 
thing more  than  a repofitory  of  arms  and  foldiers,  open 
to  every  one  who  wanted  to  purchafe  the  inftruments  of 
war. 

Each  canton  treats  with  that  power  which  offers  the 
beft  terms.  The  fubjedfs  of  the  country  are  at  liberty  to 
engage  in  war  at  a diftance,  with  any  allied  nation.  The 
Hollander  is  by  the  conftitution  of  his  country  a citizen 
of  the  world  ; the  Switzer  by  the  fame  circumflance  a def- 
troyer  of  Europe.  The  profits  of  Holland  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  cultivation,  and  the  confumma- 
tion  of  merchandife;  the  more  battles  and  the  more  car- 
nage there  is,  the  greater  is  the  profperity  of  Switzer- 
land. 

It  is  by  war,  that  calamity  infeparable  from  mankind, 
whether  in  favage  or  civilized  ftates,  that  the  republics  of 
the  Helvetic  body  are  forced  to  live  and  fubfift.  It  is  by 
this  that  they  keep  a number  of  inhabitants  within  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  their  lands,  with- 
out forcing  any  of  the  fprings  of  government,  or  re- 
training the  inclinations  of  any  individual.  It  is  by  the 
traffic  of  troops  with  the  belligerent  powers,  that  Swit- 
zerland has  been  preferved  from  the  neceffity  of  fudden 
emigrations  which  are  the  caufe  of  invafions,  and  from 
that  of  attempting  conquefts  which  would  have  occafioned 
the  lofs  of  the  liberty  of  thefe  republics,  as  it  rained 
all  the  republics  of  Greece. 


If 
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If  we  now  take  a review  of  what  has  been  faid,  weB  O OK 

r -r-,  XIX. 

(hall  find  that  all  the  governments  of  Europe  are  com- 
prehended  under  fome  of  the  forms  we  have  been  de- 
ferring, and  are  differently  modelled  according  to  the 
local  fituation,  the  degree  of  population,  the  extent  of 
territory,  the  influence  of  opinions  and  occupations,  and 
the  external  connections  and  variety  of  events  that  aCt 
upon  the  organifation  of  the  body  politic,  as  the  im- 
predion  of  furrounding  fluids  aCts  upon  natural  bodies. 

We  are  net  to  imagine,  as  it  is  often  afferted,  that 
all  governments  are  nearly  alike,  with  no  other  difference 
than  the  character  of  the  men  who  govern.  This  maxim 
may,  perhaps,  be  verified  in  abfolute  governments,  among 
nations  who  have  not  any  kind  of  free-will.  Thef$  take 
the  turn  the  prince  gives  them  : they  are  haughty,  proud 
and  courageous,  under  a monarch  that  is  aCtive  and  fond 
of  glory  : indolent  and  melancholy  under  a fuperftitious 
king  : full  of  hopes  and  fears  under  a young  prince ; of 
weaknefs  and  corruption  under  an  old  defpot ; or  rather 
alternately  confident  and  weak  under  the  feveral  minifters 
raifed  by  intrigue.  In  fuch  ftates,  the  government  takes 
the  character  of  the  adminiftration  : but  in  free  ftates,  it 
is  juft  the  reverfe. 

Whatever  may  be  faid  of  the  nature  and  fprings  of 
the  conftitutions  by  which  men  are  governed,  the  art  of 
legiflation  being  that  which  requires  the  higheft  perfection, 
is  alfo  the  moft  proper  to  employ  men  of  the  firft  genius. 

The  fcience  of  government  does  not  contain  abftraCted 
truths,  or  rather  it  has  not  one  Angle  principle  which 
does  not  extend  to  all  the  branches  of  adminiftration. 

The  ftate  is  a very  complicated  machine,  which  cannot 
be  wound  up  or  fet  a going  without  a thorough  knowledge 
of  all  its  component  parts.  One  of  them  cannot  be 
drawn  too  tight  or  left  too  loofc  but  that  the  whole  ma- 
chine 
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B O O K chine  muft  be  in  diforder.  Every  project  that  may  be 

, ’ ^beneficial  to  a certain  number  of  citizens  or  in  critical 

times,  may  become  fatal  to  the  whole  nation,  and  pre- 
judicial for  a long  continuance.  If  we  deftroy  or  change 
the  nature  of  any  great  body,  thofe  convulfive  motions 
which  are  called  ftrokes  of  flate,  will  difturb  the  whole 
nation,  which  may,  perhaps,  feel  the  effects  for  ages  to 
come.  All  innovations  ought  to  be  brought  about  in- 
fenfibly,  they  (hould  arife  from  neceffity,  be  excited  by  a 
fort  of  public  clamour,  or  at  leaft  agree  with  the  general 
wifhes.  To  abolifh  or  to  create  on  a fudden,  is  to  in- 
creafe  evil  and  to  fpoil  the  good.  To  a£t  without  con- 
fulting  the  will  of  the  generality,  without  collecting  as  it 
were  the  plurality  of  votes  in  the  public  opinion,  is  to 
alienate  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  and  to  bring  every 
thing  into  difcredit,  even  what  is  honeft  and  good. 

It  would  be  a defirable  thing  in  Europe,  that  the  fo- 
vereigns  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  improving  the 
fcience  of  government,  fhould  imitate  the  Chinefe  efta- 
blifhment.  In  this  empire,  the  minifters  are  diftinguifhed 
into  two  clafTes,  the  thinkers , and  the  figners.  While 
the  laft  are  employed  in  executing  and  expediting  the  af- 
fairs, the  nrft  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  form  projedts,  or 
to  examine  fuch  as  are  prefented  to  them.  This  is  the 
fource  of  ail  thofe  admirable  regulations,  which  eftablifh 
at  China  the  moft  enlightened  legiflation,  by  the  wifeft 
adminiftr^tion.  All  Afla  is  under  defpotic  government ; 
but  in  Turkey  and  Perfia,  it  is  the  defpotifm  of  opinion 
by  religion  ; in  China,  it  is  the  defpotifm  of  the  laws  by 
the  influence  of  reafon.  Among  the  Mohammedans, 
they  believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  prince}  among 
the  Chinefe,  they  believe  in  natural  authority  founded 
upon  the  law  of  reafon.  But  in  thefe  empires,  it  is  con- 
viction thatadls  upon  the  will. 

In 
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In  the  happy  Bate  of  policy  and  knowledge  to  which  BOOK 


I Europe  has  attained,  it  is  plain  that  this  convi&ion  of  ^ 
the  mind,  which  produces  a free,  eafy  and  general  obe- 
j dience,  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  a certain  evidence 
of  the  utility  of  the  laws.  If  the  governments  would  not 
pay  thinker who  might,  perhaps,  become  fufpicious  or 
corrupt  as  foon  as  they  were  mercenary  ; let  them,  at 
j lead,  allow  men  of  fuperior  underftandings  to  watch  in 
fome  meafure  over  the  public  good.  Every  writer  of 
! genius  is  born  a magiftrate  of  his  country  ; and  he  ought 
i to  enlighten  it  as  much  as  it  is  in  his  power.  His  abilities 
i give  him  a right  to  do  it.  Whether  he  be  an  obfcure  or 
a diftinguifhed  citizen,  whatever  be  his  rank  or  his  birth, 
his  mind,  which  is  always  noble,  takes  its  claims  from 
; his  talents.  His  tribunal  is  the  whole  nation  ; his  judge 
is  the  public,  not  the  defpot  who  does  not  hear  him,  nor 
i the  minifler  who  will  not  liften  to  him. 

All  thefe  truths  have,  doubtlefs,  their  boundaries  : but 
I it  is  always  more  dangerous  to  ftifle  the  freedom  of  think- 
ing, than  to  leave  it  to  its  bent  or  impetuofity.  Reafon 
and  truth  triumph  over  the  audacity  of  thofe  violent 
minds,  which  are  rouzed  only  by  reftraint,  and  irritated 
only  by  perfecution.  Kings  and  minifters,  love  your 
people,  love  mankind,  and  ye  will  be  happy.  Ye  have 
then  no  reafon  to  fear,  either  free  or  difcontented 
! minds,  nor  the  revolt  of  bad  men.  The  revolt  of  the 
heart  is  much  more  dangerous  : for  virtue,  when  foured 
| and  rouzed  into  indignation,  becomes  atrocious.  Cato 
and  Brutus  were  both  virtuous  ; they  were  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  chufing,  between  two  great  adls  of  out- 
rage, fuicide,  or  the  death  of  Casfar. 

T he  intereft  of  government  and  thofe  of  the  nation 
are  the  fame.  Whoever  attempts  to  divide  them,  is  but 
ill-acquainted  with  them,  and  can  only  prejudice  them. 


There 
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BOOK  There  may  fometimes  be  difcontented  people  under  a 

xix*  J v 

t , good  government ; but  where  there  are  a great  number 

of  unhappy  perfons,  without  any  advantage  to  the  public 
profperity,  then  the  government  is  faulty  in  its  nature. 

Mankind  are  juft  as  we  would  have  them  to  be  ; it  is 
the  mode  of  government  which  gives  them  a good  or  an 
evil  propenfity. 

A ftate  ought  to  have  but  one  object  in  view  ; and  that 
is,  public  felicity.  Every  ftate  has  its  own  mode  of  tend- 
ing to  this  end  ; and  this  mode  is  its  fpirit,  its  principle, 
to  which  every  thing  elfe  is  fubordinate. 

A nation  can  have  no  induftry  for  the  arts,  nor  cou- 
rage for  war,  without  a confidence  in  and  an  attachment 
to  the  government.  But  whenever  fear  has  broken  all 
the  other  fprings  of  the  foul,  a nation  then  becomes  of 
no  confequence,  the  prince  is  expofed  to  a thoufand  en- 
terprifes  from  without  and  a thoufand  dangers  from 
within.  Defpifed  by  his  neighbours,  and  detefted  by  his 
fubje<fts,  he  hath  reafon  to  be  in  perpetual  fear  for  the 
fate  of  his  kingdom-,  and  for  his  own  life.  It  is  a hap- 
pinefs  for  a nation,  that  commerce,  arts  and  fciences 
{hould  flourifh.  It  is  even  a happinefs  for  thofe  who  go- 
vern, when  they  are  not  inclined  to  tyrannize.  Upright 
minds  are  very  eafily  led  ; but  none  have  a greater  aver- 
fion  for  violence  and  flavery.  Let  good  monarchs  be 
blefled  with  enlightened  people  ; and  let  tyrants  have 
none  but  brutes  to  reign  over. 

Despotism  is  both  raifed  and  abolifhed  by  military 
power.  In  its  infancy  it  is  a lion  that  conceals  his  talons, 
to  let  them  grow.  In  its  full  vigour,  it  is  a madman 
who  tears  his  body  with  his  arms.  In- its  advanced  age, 
it  is  Saturn,  who,  after  having  devoured  his  children,  is 
iliamefully  mutilated  by  his  own  race. 
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Government  may  be  divided  into  legiflation  and 
Ticy.  Legiflation  a&s  within,  and  policy'without.  L 

Savage  nations  have  rather  a policy  than  a legiflation.  Policy. 
Governed  among  themfelves  by  manners  and  example, 
the  only  conventions  or  laws  they  have,  are  between  one 
nation  and  another.  Treaties  of  peace  or  alliance  are 
their  only  codes. 

Such  were  nearly  the  focieties  of  antient  times.  Se- 
parated by  deferts,  without  any  communication  of  trade 
or  voyages,  thofe  people  had  only  a prefent  and  imme- 
diate intereft  to  fettle.  All  their  negotiations  confifted  in 
putting  an  end  to  a war  by  fixing  the  boundaries  of  a 
ftate.  As  the  bufinefs  was  to  perfuade  a nation,  and  not 
bribe  a court  by  the  miftrefles  or  favourites  of  a prince, 
eloquent  men  were  employed  in  it,  and  the  names  of 
orator  and  ambaflador  were  fynonimous. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  every  thing,  even  juftice 
itfelf  was  decided  by  force  ; when  the  Gothic  government 
divided  by  interefts  all  thofe  petty  ftates  which  owed  their 
exigence  to  its  conftitution  ; negotiations  had  but  little 
influence  over  a wild  and  reclufe  people,  who  knew  no 
right  but  that  of  war,  no  treaties  but  for  truces,  or 
ranfoms. 

During  this  long  period  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm, 
policy  was  entirely  confined  to  the  court  of  Rome.  It 
had  arifen  from  the  artifices  which  had  founded  the  papal 
government.  As  the  pontiffs,  by  the  laws  of  religion  and 
the  rules  of  the  hierarchy,  ruled  over  a very  numerous 
clergy,  which  profelytes  extended  perpetually  in  all  the 
chriftian  ftates,  the  correfpondence  they  kept  up  with  the 
bifhops,  eftabliflied  early  at  Rome  a center  of  commu- 
nication for  all  thefe  churches,  or  nations.  AH  rights 
were  fubordinate  to  a religion,  which  reigned  exclufively 
over  all  minds  j it  had  a (hare  in  almoft  every  tranfaaion, 
Vol.  IV.  F f either 
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K either  as  the  motive  or  the  means  ; and  the  popes  by  the 
Italian  emiffaries  they  had  placed  in  the  prelacies  of 
Chriftendom,  never  failed  of  being  informed  of  all  the 
motions,  and  taking  advantage  of  all  events.  They  had 
the  higheft  intereft  in  this ; that  of  attaining  univerfal 
monarchy.  The  barbarifm  of  the  times  in  which  this 
projeft  was  conceived,  did  not  diminifh  its  greatnefs  and 
fublimity.  How  daring  was  the  attempt,  to  fubdue 
without  troops  nations  that  were  always  in  arms  ! What 
art  to  make  even  the  weakneffes  of  the  clergy  refpedtable 
and  facred  ! What  fkill  to  agitate,  (hake  thrones  one  af- 
ter the  other,  in  order  to  keep  them  all  in  fubje^ion  ! So 
deep,  fo  extenfive  a defign  could  not  be  put  in  execution, 
but  as  much  as  it  was  concealed;  and,  therefore,  was 
inconfiftent  with  an  hereditary  monarchy  ; in  which  the 
paflions  of  kings  and  the  intrigues  of  minifters,  are  the 
caufe  of  fo  much  inftability  in  affairs.  This  projedl,  and 
the  general  rule  of  conduit  it  requires,  could  not  be  form- 
ed but  in  an  elective  government,  in  which  the  chief  is 
always  chofen  from  a body  animated  with  the  fame  fpirit, 
and  imbued  with  the  fame  maxims;  in  which  an  arifto- 
cratic  court  rather  governs  the  prince,  than  fuffers  itfelf 
to  be  governed  by  him. 

While  Italian  policy  was  prying  into  all  the  Rates  of 
Europe,  and  leizing  ail  occafions,  to  aggrandize  and  con- 
firm ecclefiaftical  power,  each  fovereign  faw  with  indiffer- 
ence the  revolutions  that  were  taking  place  without. 
Moft  of  them  were  too  -much  engaged  in  eftablifhing 
their  authority  in  their  own  dominions,  in  difputing  the 
branches  of  power  with  the  feveral  bodies  that  were  in 
poffeffion  of  them,  or  who  were  ftriving  againft  the  na- 
tural bent  that  monarchy  has  to  defpotifm  : they  were  not 
fufficiently  mailers  of  their  own  inheritance,  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  their  neighbours. 


The 
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The  fifteenth  century  changed  the  order  of  things.  B 0 O K 
When  the  princes  had  collected  their  forces,  they  were  t ^ 
inclined  to  bring  them  to  a&ion„  Till  that  time,  the 
| nations  had  only  carried  on  war  with  each  other  upon 
their  refpedlive  frontiers.  The  feafon  of  the  carripaign  was 
wafted  in  aflembling  troops,  which  every  baron  always 
raifed  very  flowly.  There  were  then  only  fkirmifhes  be- 
! tween  parties,  no  regular  battles  between  armies.  When 
a prince  either  by  alliances  or  inheritance  had  acquired 
domains  in  different  ftates,  the  interefts  were  confounded, 
and  contentions  arofe  among  the  people.  It  was  necefiary 
to  fend  regular  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  monarch,  to  de- 
fend at  a diftance  poffeffions  that  did  not  belong  to  the 
ftate.  The  crown  of  England  no  longer  held  provinces 
in  the  heart  of  France;  but  that  of  Spain  acquired  fome 
rights  in  Germany  ; and  that  of  France  laid  claims  in 
Italy.  From  that  time  all  Europe  was  in  a perpetual  al- 
ternative of  war  and  negotiation. 

The  ambition,  the  talents,  and  the  rivalfhip  of  Charles 
the  fifth,  and  Francis  the  firft,  gave  rife  to  the  prefect 
fyftem  of  modern  politics.  Before  the  times  of  thefe  two 
kings,  the  nations  of  France  and  Spain  had  difputed  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  name  of  the  houfes  of  Ar- 
ragon  and  Anjou.  Their  (Mentions  had  excited  a fer- 
ment throughout  all  Italy,  and  the  republic  of  Venice 
was  the  foul  of  that  civil  re-a&icn  againft  two  foreign 
powers.  The  Germans  took  a part  in  thefe  commotions, 
either  as  auxiliaries,  or  as  being  concerned  in  them.  The 
emperor  and  the  pope  engaged  in  them  with  almoft  all 
Chriftendom.  But  Francis  the  firft  and  Charles  the  fifth 
engaged  in  their  fate,  the  views,  the  anxiety,  the  deftiny 
of  all  Europe.  All  the  powers  feemed  to  divide  them- 
felves  between  two  rival  houfes,  in  order  to  weaken  alter- 
nately the  moft  powerful.  Fortune  favoured  the  talents, 
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B O O K the  force  and  the  artifice  of  Charles  the  fifth.  More  am* 

* XIyX‘  .bitious  and  lefs  voluptuous  than  Francis  the  firft,  his 
charadfer  turned  the  fcale,  and  Europe  inclined  to  his 
fide,  but  did  not  take  the  bend  for  ever. 

Philip  the  fecond,  who  had  all  the  fpirit  of  intrigue, 
but  not  the  military  virtues  of  his  father,  inherited  his 
projects  and  ambitious  views,  and  found  the  times  fa- 
vorable for  his  aggrandizement.  He  drained  his  king- 
dom of  men  and  fhips,  and  even  of  money,  though  he 
was  in  poflefiion  of  the  mines  of  the  new  world ; and 
left  behind  him  a monarchy  more  extenfive,  but  the  king- 
1 dom  of  Spain  much  weaker  than  it  had  been  under  his 
father. 

His  fon  imagined  he  fhould  fallen  the  chains  of  Eu- 
rope anew  by  an  alliance  with  that  branch  of  his  houfe 
which  reigned  in  Germany.  Philip  the  fecond  had  de- 
tached himfelf  from  it  by  negligence ; Philip  the  third 
refumed  this  political  track.  But  in  other  refpedts  he 
followed  the  erroneous,  narrow,  fuperftitious  and  pedantic 
principles  of  his  predeceffor.  Within  the  Hate,  there 
was  much  formality,  but  no  order,  and  no  ceconomy. 
The  church  was  perpetually  devouring  the  ftate.  The 
inquifition,  that  deformed  monfter,  who  hides  his  head 
in  the  heavens,  and  his  feet  in  the  infernal  regions,  ftruck 
at  the  root  of  population,  which  at  the  fame  time  fuffered 
confiderably  from  war  and  the  colonies.  Without  the 
ftate,  there  were  ft  ill  the  fame  ambitious  views,  with  lefs 
fkilful  meafures.  Rafh  and  precipitate  in  his  enterprizes, 
How  and  ftubborn  in  the  execution  of  them,  Philip  the 
third  had  all  thofe  defers  which  are  prejudicial  to  each 
other,  and  make  every  project  mifcarry.  He  exhaufled 
the  little  life  and  vigour  the  monarchy  had  left.  Richelieu 
availed  himfelf  of  the  weaknefs  of  Spain,  and  the  foibles 
of  the  king  whom  he  ruled  over,  to  fill  that  period  with 
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tiis  intrigues,  and  convey  his  name  to  pofterity.  Ger-  f 
many  and  Spain  were  in  a manner  conneaed  by  the  houfe  v 
of  Auftria  : to  this  league,  he  oppofed  by  way  of  coun- 
terpoife  that  of  France  with  Sweden.  This  fyftem  would 
have  been  the  work  of  his  times,  if  it  had  not  been  the 
work  of  his  genius.  Guftavus  Adolphus  by  his  conquefts 
enflaved  all  the  north.  AH  Europe  concurred  in  lowering 
the  pride  of  Auftria  ; and  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  turn- 
ed the  advantage  of  the  fcale  in  favour  of  Spain  and 
France. 

Charles  the  fifth  had  been  accufed  of  aiming  at  uni- 
verfal  monarchy’;  and  Lewis  the  fourteenth  was  taxed 
with  the  fame  ambition.  But  neither  of  them  ever  con- 
ceived fo  high  and  fo  rafh  a projea.  They  were  both  of 
them  paftionately  defirous  of  extending  their  empire,  by 
aggrandizing  their  families.  This  ambition  is  equally 
natural  to  princes  of  an  ordinary  call,  who  are  born  with- 
out any  talents,  as  it  is  to  monarchs  of  a fuperior  under- 
standing, who  have  neither  virtue  nor  morals.  But  neither 
Charles  the  fifth,  nor  Lewis  the  fourteenth  had  that  kind 
of  determination,  that  impulfe  of  the  foul  to  brave  every 
thing,  which  makes  conquerors  of  heroes  : they  had  no- 
thing of  Alexander  about  them.  NevertheTefs  ufeful 
alarms  were  taken  and  fpread  abroad.  Such  alarms  can- 
not be  too  foon  thought  of,  nor  too  foon  fpread,  when 
there  arife  any  powers  that  are  formidable  to  their  neigh- 
bours. It  is  chiefly  among  nations,  and  with  refpe£t  to 
kings,  that  fear  produces  fafety. 

When  Lewis  the  XIV th  began  to  look  about  him, 
perhaps,  he  might  be  furprized  at  feeing  himfelf  more 
powerful  than  he  thought  he  was.  His  greatnefs  was 
partly  owing  to  the  little  harmony  there  was  between  the 
forces  and  the  meafures  of  his  enemies.  Europe  had. 
Indeed,  felt  the  neceffity  of  a common  tie,  but  had  not 
jr  f 2 found 
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BXIX  Kfound  out  how  to  form  itr*  Jn  treating  with  this  mo- 

v jnarch,  proud  of  fuccefs,  and  vain  fronv  the  applaufe  he 

had  received,  it  was  thought  a great  deal  was  gained  if 
all  was  not  loft.  In  fhort,  the  intuiting  behaviour  of 
France  which  increafed  with  her  vidlories;  the  natural 
turn  of  her  intrigues  to  fpread  diffention  every  where,  in 
order  to  reign  alone ; her  contempt  for  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties ; her  haughty  and  authoritative  tone,  confirmed  the 
change  of  envy  into  hatred,  and  raifed  univerfal  alarms. 
Even  thofe  princes,  who  had  feen  without  umbrage,  or 
rather  favoured  the  increafe  of  her  power,  felt  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  repairing  this  error  in  politics,  and  underlined, 
that  they  muft  combine  and  raife  among  themfelves  a 
body  of  forces  fuperior  to  thofe  of  France,  in  order  to 
prevent  her  from  tyrannizing  over  the  nations.  Leagues 
were,  therefore,  formed,  but  for  a long  time  without 
effedt.  One  fingle  man  appeared  to  animate  and  conduit 
them.  Warmed  with  that  public  fpirit,  which  only  great 
and  virtuous  fouls  can  pofiefs,  it  was  a prince,  though 
born  in  a republic,  who  was  feized  for  ail  Europe  with 
that  love  of  liberty,  fo  natural  to  upright  minds.  This 
man  turned  his  ambition  towards  the  objeil  the  moft  ele- 
vated, the  moft  worthy  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  His 
own  intereft  never  warped  him  from  the  intereft  of  the 
public.  With  a courage  which  .was  entirely  his  own, 
he  knew  how  to  brave  thofe  very  defeats  he  forefaw  j 
expecting  lefs  fuccefs  from  his  military  talents,  than  a 
happy  iftue  from  his  patience  and  his  political  activity. 
Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  the  fucceftion  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  fet  all  Europe  in  flames. 

Since  the  empire  of  the  Perfians  and  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ambition  had  never  been  tempted  by  fo  rich  a 
fpoil.  The  prince,  who  might  have  joined  it  to  his  own 
crown,  would  naturally  have  rifen  to  that  univerfal  mo- 
narchy. 
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narchy,  the  phantom  of  which  terrified  the  minds  of  all  B O^G  K 
men.  The  bufinefs,  therefore,  was  to  prevent  this  ^ , 
throne  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a power  already 
formidable,  and  to  keep  the  balance  equal  between  the 
houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon,  who  had  the  only  here- 
ditary right  to  the  throne. 

Men  well  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
affairs  of  Spain,  have  afferted,  if  We  may  believe  Boling- 
broke,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  hoftifities,  which  were 
then  raifed  by  England  and  Holland,  wefnould  have  feen 
Philip  the  Vth  as  good  a Spaniard  as  the  Philips  his 
predeceffors,  and  that  the  French  cabinet  would  then 
have  had  no  influence  upon  the  Spanifo  adminiftration  ; 
but  that  the  war  raifed  againft  the  Spaniards  to  give  them 
a king,  obliged  them  to  have  recourfe  to  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  a crown  that  was  alone  capable  of  affifting 
them  in  chafing  one  that  would  fuit  them.  This  deep 
and  juft  idea  has  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  half 
a century.  The  turn  of  the  Spaniards  has  never  been 
able  to  coincide  with  the  tafte  of  the  French.  Spain, 
from  the  character  of  her  inhabitants  feems  rather  to  be- 
lofig  to  Africa  than  to  Europe. 

The  events,  however,  anfwered  to  the  general  wifhes. 

The  armies  and  the  councils  -of  the  quadruple  alliance, 
gained  an  equal  fuperiority  over  the  common  enemy. 

Inftead  of  thofe  languid  and  unfortunate  campaigns, 
which  had  tried  but  not  difcouraged  the  prince  of  Orange, 
all  the  operations  of  the  confederates  were  fuceefsful. 

France,  in  her  turn,  humbled  and  defeated  on  all  Tides, 
was  upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  when  fhe  was  reftored  by 
the  death  of  the  emperor. 

It  was  then  perceived,  that  if  the  archduke  Charles, 
crowned  with  the  imperial  diadem,  and  fucceeding  to  all 
the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  fhould  join  Spain 
F f 4 and 
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^XIX  Kan(^the  Weft- Indies  to  this  vaft  inheritance,  he  would 
l ‘ be  in  pofleflion  of  that  fame  exorbitant  power,  which  the 
war  had  wrefted  from  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  But,  the 
enemies  of  France  ftill  perfifted  in  their  defign  of  de- 
throning Philip  the  Vth,  without  thinking  of  the  perfcn 
that  was  to  fucceed  him  ; while  true  politicians,  not- 
withftanding  their  triumphs,  grew  tired  of  a war,  the 
very  fuccefs  of  which  always  became  an  evil,  when  it 
could  no  longer  do  any  good. 

This  difference  of  opinions  raffed  diffentions  among 
the  allies,  which  prevented  them  from  reaping  all  thofe 
advantages  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  they  might 
reafonabfy  have  expected,  from  their  fuccefs.  The  beft 
barrier  that  could  be  formed  to  cover  the  provinces  of 
the  allies,  was  to  lay  open  the  frontiers  of  France. 
Lewis  the  XI Vth  had  employed  forty  years  in  fortifying 
them,  and  his  neighbours  had  fuffcred  him  quietly  to 
raife  thefe  bulwarks  which  kept  them  in  continual  awe. 
It  was  neceffary  to  demolifh  them  : for  every  ftrong 
power  that  puts  itfelf  in  a pofture  of  defence,  intends  to 
form  an  attack.  Philip  remained  upon  the  throne  of 
Spain  ; and  the  fortifications  were  left  ftanding  in  Flan- 
ders, and  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 

Since  this  period,  no  opportunity  hath  offered,  to  re- 
pair the  imprudence  committed  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
France  hath  always  maintained  its  fuperiority  on  the  con- 
tinent : but  chance  hath  often  diminiihed  its  influence. 
The  feales  of  the  political  balance  will  never  be  perfect- 
ly even,  nor  accurate  enough  to  determine  the  degrees 
of  power  with  exaCt  precifion.  Perhaps,  even  this  fyftem 
of  equality  may  be  nothing  more  than  a chimaera.  The 
balance  can  only  be  fixed  by  treaties,  and  treaties  can 
have  no  folidity,  when  they  are  only  made  between  ab- 
folute  monarchs,  and  not  between  nations.  Thefe  a£b- 
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ought  to  bind  the  people  themfelves,  becaufe  the  objed  B O^O  K 
of  them  is  their  peace  and  fafety,  which  are  their 
greateft  good : but  a defpot  always  facrifices  his  fub- 
je&s  to  his  anxiety,  and  his  engagements  to  his  am- 
bition. 

But  it  is  not  war  alone  that  determines  the  fuperiority 
of  nations,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  imagined  ; fince  the 
laft  half  century  commerce  hath  had  a great;  ihare  in  it. 

While  the  powers  of  the  continent  meafured  and  par- 
celled out  Europe  into  unequal  portions,  which  po- 
licy by  leagues,  treaties,  and  alliances  always  kept  in 
equilibrium  ; a maritime  people*  formed  as  it  were  a new 
fyftem,  and  by  its  induftry  made  the  land  fubjed  to  the 
fea  ; as  nature  herfelf  has  done  by  her  laws.  It  formed, 
or  unfolded  that  extenfive  commerce,  the  bafis  of  which 
is  an  excellent  agriculture,  flouriftiing  manufactures,  and 
the  richeft  pofieffions  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  kind  of  univerfal  monarchy  that  Europe 
ought  to  wreft  from  England,  in  reftoring  to  each  ma- 
ritime ftate  that  freedom,  and  that  power  it  hath  a right 
to  have  upon  the  element  that  furrounds  it.  This  is  a 
fyftem  of  public  good  founded  upon  natural  equity,  and 
in  this  cafe  juftice  is  the  voice  of  general  intereft.  The 
people  cannot  be  too  much  warned  to  refume  all  their 
powers,  and  to  employ  the  refources  offered  them  by  the 
climate  and  the  foil  they  inhabit,  to  acquire  that  national 
and  diftind  independence  in  which  they  were  born. 

If  all  Europe  were  fufficiently  enlightened,  and  if  each 
nation  were  acquainted  with  its  rights  and  its  real  advan- 
tages, neither  the  continent,  nor  the  ocean  would  mu- 
tually give  laws  to  each  other  ; but  a reciprocal  influence 
would  be  eftablifhed  between  the  continental  and  mari- 
time people,  a balance  of  induftry  and  power,  which 
would  induce  a mutual  intercourfe  for  the  general  benefit. 

Each 
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merif. 

_j  The  feveral  Rates  would  enjoy  the  fame  liberty  of  expor- 
tation and  importation  that  fhould  fubnft  between  the 
provinces  of  the  fame  empire. 

Thc.re  is  a'great  error  that  prevails  in  modern  poli- 
tics, whsch  is  that  of  weakening  ones  enemies  as  much 
as  poffible.  But,  no  nation  can  labour  at  the  ruin  of 
others,  without  paving  the  way  for  and  haflening  its 
own  fiavery.  There  are  certainly  moments  in  which  for- 
tune at  once  throws  into  the  way  of  a people  a great  in- 
creafe  of  power  ; but  fuch  fudden  elevations  are  not  lad- 
ing. It  is  oftentimes  better  to  fupport  rivals,  than  to 
opprefs  them.  Sparta  refufed  to  enllave  Athens,  and 
Rome  repented  of  having  deflroyed  Carthage. 

This  elevation  of  ideas,  which  belongs  Rill  more  to 
nations  than  to  kings,  wo-uld  prevent  politicians  from  the 
neceflity  of  committing  many  crimes  and  afferting  many 
falfehoods ; and  would  remove  many  impediments  and 
difficulties  out  of  the  way  of  negotiators.  At  pre- 
fent,  the  complication  of  affairs  hath  rendered  nego- 
tiations very  intricate.  Policy,  like  that  infidioos  in- 
fed!  that  weaves  its  web  in  darknefs,  hath  ftretched  forth 
its  net  in  the  midR  of  Europe,  and  faRened  it,  as  it 
were,  to  every  court.  One  Engle  thread  cannot  be 
touched  without  drawing  all  the  reR.  The  loweR  fove- 
reign  hath  fome  hidden  concern  in  the  treaties  between 
the  great  powers.  Two  petty  princes  of  Germany  can- 
not exchange  a fief,  or  a domain,  without  being  thwarted 
or  feconded  by  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Verfailles,  or  Lon- 
don. Negotiations  muR  be  carried  on  in  all  the  cabinets 
for  years  together  for  every  the  moR  trifling  change  in 
the  difpofition  of  the  land.  The  blood  of  the  people  is 
the  only  thing  that  is  not  bargained  for.  War  is  deter- 
mined upon  in  a couple  of  days,  peace  is  dragged  on  for 

years* 
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years.  This?  flownefs  in  negotiations,  which  proceeds  B CK>  K 

from  the  nature  of  things,  is  partly  owing  alfa  to  the  

character  of  the  negotiators. 

Most  of  thefe  are  ignorant  men,  who  are  treating 
with  fome  enlightened  perfons.  There  are,  perhaps,  two 
or  three  wife  and  judicious  cabinets  in  Europe.  The  reft 
are  in  poffeffion  of  intriguing  men,  raifed  to  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  by  the  pallions  and  (hameful  pleafures  of 
a mafter  and  his  miftreftes.  A man  is  advanced  to  a 
fhare  in  the  adminiftration,  without  knowing  any  thing, 
of  the  matter  ; he  adopts  the  firft  fyfteni  that  is  offered 
to  his  caprice  *,  purfues  it  withoutunderftanding.it,  and 
with  fo.  much  the  more  obftinacy  the  more  ignorant  he 
is  ; he  overturns  all  that  has  been  done  by  his.  prede- 
ceffors,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  own  fyftem, 
which  he  will  never  be  able  to  raife.  Richelieu  s firft 
declaration,  when  he  became  minifter,  was : the  council 
hath  entered  its  plan.  This  faying,  which  was  once  found 
to  be  a good  one,  in  the  mouth  of  one  fingle  man,  has,_ 
perhaps,  been  repeated,  or  thought  of,  by  every  one  of 
Richelieu’s  fucceffors.  All  public  men  have  the  vanity, 
not  only  to  proportion  the  parade  of  their  expence,  of 
their  manner,  and  of  their  air,  to  the  height  of  their 
office  * but  even  to  fwell  the  opinion  they  have  of  their 
underftanding,  in  proportion  to  the  influence  of  their 
authority. 

When  a nation  is  great  and  powerful,  what  fhould  its 
governors  be  ? The  court  and  the  people  will  anfwer  this 
queftion,  but  in  a very  different  manner.  The  minifters 
fee  nothing  in  their  office  but  the  enlargement  of  their 
rights ; the  people  fee  nothing  but  the  enlargement  of 
their  duties.  The  ideas  of  the  people  are  juft;  for  the 
obligations  and  rights  of  each  government  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  wants  and  deftres  of  each  nation.  But 
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Bx°x?  K this  principle  of  natural  - right  is  not  applicable  to  the 
> focial  ftate.  As  focieties,  whatever  be  their  origin,  are 

almoft  all  of  them  fubje£t  to  the  authority  of  one  fingle 
man,  political  meafures  are  dependent  on  the  character  of 
the  prince. 

Ie  the  king  is  a weak  and  unfteady  man,  his  govern- 
ment will  change  as  his  minifters,  and  his  politics  will 
vary  with  his  government.  He  will  have  alternately  mi- 
nifters, ignorant  or  enlightened,  fteady  or  fickle,  de- 
ceitful or  fincere,  harfti  or  humane,  inclined  to  war  or 
peace ; fuch,  in  a word,  as  the  vicifiitude  of  intrigues 
will  produce  them.  Such  a government  will  neither  have 
fyftem  nor  order  in  its  politics  ; and  all  other  govern- 
ments will  not  be  able  to  keep  up  fixed  views  and  per- 
manent meafures  with  it.  The  fyftem  of  politics  muft 
then  vary  with  the  day,  or  the  moment ; that  is,  with 
the  humour  of  the  prince. 

But  the  fate  of  nations  and  political  interefts  are  very 
different  in  republican  governments.  As  the  authority 
there  refides  in  the  colledlive  body  of  the  people,  there 
are  certain  principles  and  fome. public  interefts  that  pre- 
vail in  the  negotiations.  In  this  cafe  the  permanency  of 
a fyftem  is  not  to  be  confined  to  a duration  of  a miniftry, 
or  to  the  life  of  one  fingle  man.  The  general  fpirit  that 
exifts  and  perpetuates  itfelf  in  the  nation,  is  the  only 
rule  of  the  negotiations.  Not  but  that  a powerful  citi- 
zen, or  an  eloquent  demagogue,  may  fometimes  lead  a 
popular  government  into  a political  miftake ; but  this  is 
eafily  recovered.  Faults,  in  thefe  inftances,  are  leffons, 
as  well  as  fuccefles  are.  Great  events,  and  not  men, 
produce  remarkable  periods  in  the  hiftory  of  republics. 
It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  over*reach  a free  people  by 
artifice,  or  intrigues  in  a treaty  of  peace,  or  alliance. 
Their  maxims  will  always  bring  them  back  to  their  laft- 
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ing  interefls,  and  all  engagements  will  give  way  to  the  B O O K 
fupreme  law.  In  thefe  governments,  it  is  the  fafety 
of  the  people  that  does  every  thing,  while  in  others  it  is 
the  will  of  the  mailer. 

This  contrail  of  political  maxims  has  rendered  popular 
conftitutions  fufpicious  or  odious  to  all  abfolute  monarchs. 

They  have  been  under  apprehenfions  leaft  the  republican 
fpirit  Tnould  reach  to  their  own  fubje&s,  the  weight  of 
whofe  chains  they  are  every  day  increafmg.  One  may, 
therefore,  perceive  a kind  of  fecret  confpiracy  between 
all  monarchies,  to  deftroy,  or  infenfibl)r  to  fap  the  foun- 
dations of  all  free  Hates.  But  liberty  will  arife  from  the 
midft  of  oppreffion.  It  is  already  in  every  heart ; and 
it  will  be  conveyed  by  public  writings  into  the  minds  of 
all  enlightened  men  ; and  by  tyranny  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  All  men  will,  at  length,  feel,  and  this  pe- 
riod is  at  no  great  diftance,  that  liberty  is  the  firft  gift  of 
heaven,  as  it  is  the  firll  fource  of  virtue.  The  inftru- 
ments  of  defpotifm  will  become  its  deftroyers  ; and  the 
enemies  of  humanity,  thofe  who  feem  armed  at  prefent. 
merely  to  fight  againft  it,  will  exert  themfelves  in  its 
defence. 

War,  as  well  as  fociety,  has  exifled  at  all  times  and  War. 
in  all  countries  ; but  the  art  of  war  is  only  to  be  found 
in  certain  ages  of  the  world,  and  among  certain  people. 

The  Greeks  inftituted  it,  and  conquered  all  the  forces  of 
Afia.  The  Romans  improved  it  and  conquered  the  world, 

Thefe  two  nations  worthy  to  command  all  others,  fince 
they  raifed  themfelves  by  genius  and  by  virtue,  owed  their 
fuperiority  to  the  infantry,  in  which  every  fingle  man 
exerts  his  whole  Ilrength.  The  phalanxes  and  the  legions 
were  vi£torious  every  where. 

When  indolence  rather  than  a&ivity  had  introduced 
cavalry  into  their  armies,  Rome  loll  fome  of  its  glory 

and 
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^XIX  Kant^  ^ucce^s’  Notwithftanding  the  exa&  difcipline  of  its 

> v„  /troops.  it  could  no  longer  make  a refiftance  to  barbarous 

nations*  that  fought  on  foot. 

Yet,  thefe  half-favage  men,  who  with  arms  alone 
and  the  mere  powers  of  nature,  had  fubdued  the  moft 
extenfive  and  moft  civilized  empire  of  the  univerfe,  foon 
changed  thfeir  infantry  into  cavahy/  This  was  properly 
called  the  line  of  battle,  or  the  army.  All  the  nobility 
were  in  pofleftion  of  the*  lands  and  the  privileges,  tbofe 
appurtenances  of  vi&ory,  chofe  to  ride  on  horfeback  ; 
while  the  enflaved  people  were  left  on  foot,  almoft  with- 
out arms  and  without  eftimation. 

In  times  when  the  gentleman  was  diftinguifned  by  his 
horfe ; when  the  man  was  nothing,  but  the  rider  was 
all  ; when  wars  were  nothing  but  irruptions,  and  cam- 
paigns but  a day ; when  fuccefs  depended  upon  the  quick- ' 
nefs  of  marches : then  the  fate  of  armies  was  determined 
by  cavalry..  During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, there  were  fcarce  any  other  troops  in  Europe. 
The  dexterity  and  ftrength  of  men  was  no  longer  fhewn 
in  wreftling,  at  the  ceftus,  in  the  exercifeof  the  arms,  and 
of  all  the  mufcles  of  the  body;  but  in  tournaments,  in 
managing  a horfe,  and  in  throwing  the  lance  in  full 
, fpeed.  This  fpecies  of  war,  more  fuitable  to  wandering 

Tartars,  than  to  fixed  and  fedentary  focieties,  was  one 
of  the  errors  of  the  feudal  government.  A race  of  con- 
querors, whofe  rights  were  only  in  their  fwords ; whofe 
merit  and  glory  was  in  their  arms ; who  had  no  other 
occupation  than  hunting,  could  hardly  avoid  riding  on 
horfeback,  with  all  that  train  of  pride  and  fpirit  of  au- 
thority they  muft  neceftarily  acquire  from  a rude  and  un- 
cultivated underftar.ding.  But  what  could  troops  of 
heavy' armed  cavalry  avail  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 

caftles 
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caftles  and  towns,  fortified  by  walls  or  by  furrounding  B O O K 
, XIX. 

waters  r t 

It  is  this  imperfedlion  in  the  military  art  which  occa- 
fioned  a war  to  laft  uninterruptedly  for  ages,  between. 

France  and  England.  War  was  carried  on  perpetually 
for  want  of  a fufficient  number  of  combatants.  Whole 
months  were  required  to  collect,  to  arm,  to  lead  into  the 
field  troops  that  were  only  to  ftay  there  for  a few  weeks. 

Kings  could  not  ^fiemble  more  than  a certain  number  of 
vaffals,  and  thofe  at  ftated  times.  The  lords  had  only  a 
right  to  call  under  their  banners  fome  of  their  tenants,  at 
ftipulated  terms.  Forms  and  rules  then  wafted  ail  the 
time  in  war,  as  they  nowabforb  all  fortunes  in  the  courts 
of  juftice.  At  length  the  French  tired  with  being  con- 
ftantly  obliged  to  repulfe  the  Englifb,  like  the  horfe  that 
implored  the  affiftance  of  man  againft  the  ftag,  fullered 
the  yoke  and  burthen  to  be  impofed  upon  them,  which 
they  bear  to  this  day.  Kings  raifed,  in  their  own  pay, 
troops  that  fubfifted  always.  Charles  the  feventh,  after 
having  expelled  the  Englifh  with  mercenaries,  when  he 
dilbanded  his  army,  kept  nine  thoufand  horfe,  and  fixteen 
thoufand  infantry. 

T His  was  the  origin  of  the  abafement  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  elevation  of  monarchy ; of  the  political  liberty 
of  the  nation  without,  and  its  civil  llavery  within.  The 
people  were  delivered  from  feudal  tyranny,  but  to  fall 
fome  time  or  other  under  the  defpotifm  of  kings.  So 
much  does  human  nature  feem  born  for  fiavery  ! It  be- 
came neceflary  to  raife  a fund  for  the  payment  of  a mi- 
litia; and  the  taxes  were  arbitrary,  and  unlimited  as  the 
number  of  foldiers,  that  were  diftributed  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  under  a pretence  of  guarding  the 
frontiers  againft  the  enemy ; but,  in  fail,  to  reftrain  and  ' 
opprefs  the  fubjedt.  The  officers,  commanders  and  go- 
vernors 
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BOOKvernors  were  tools  of  government  always  armed  againft 
. , the  nation  itfelf.  They  and  their  foldiers  no  longer  look- 

ed upon  themfelves,  as  citizens  of  the  ftate,  folely  de- 
voted to  the  defence  of  the  property  and  rights  of  the 
people.  They  acknowledged  no  longer  any  perfon  in  the 
kingdom,  except  the  king,  in  vvhofe  name  they  were 
ready  to  mafiacre  their  fathers  and  brothers,  in  fhort, 
the  militia  of  the  nation  was  nothing  more  than  a royal 
militia. 

The  difcovery  of  gunpowder  which  required  large  ex- 
pences  and  great  preparation,  forges,  magazines,  and  ar- 
fenals,  made  arms  more  than  ever  dependent  on  kings, 
and  completed  the  advantage  that  infantry  hath  over  ca- 
valry. The  latter  prefented  the  flank  of  the  man  and 
horfe  to  the  former.  A horfeman  difmounted ' was  either 
loft  or  good  for  nothing ; and  a horfe  without  a leader 
carried  cqnfufion  and  difmay  among  the  ranks.  The  ha- 
vock  which  the  artillery  and  fire-arms  made  in  fquadrons 
was  more  difficult  to  repair  than  it  was  in  the  battalion. 
In  a word,  men  could  be  bought  and  difciplined  at  a lefs 
expence  than  horfes  : and  this  made  it  eafy  for  kings  to 
have  foldiers. 

Thus  the  innovation  of  Charles  the  feventh,  fatal  to 
his  fubje&s,  at  leaft  in  futurity,  became  from  his  exam- 
ple prejudicial  to  the  liberty  of  all  the  people  oT  Europe. 
Every  nation  was  obliged  to  keep  itfelf  upon  the  defence 
againft  a nation  always  in  arms.  The  right  fyftem  of  po- 
litics, if  there  were  any  politics  at  a time  when  the  arts, 
literature  and  commerce  had  not  yet  opened  a communi- 
cation among  people,  would  have  been,  that  the  princes 
fhould  all  together  have  fallen  upon  that  one  who  had 
put  himfelf  into  a ftate  of  continual  war.  But  inftead 
of  compelling  him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  they  took  up 
arms  themfelves.  This  contagion  fpread  itfelf  the  quicker, 

as 
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as  it  appeared  the  only  remedy  againft  the  danger  of  an  B^Ig  K 
invafion,  the  only  guarantee  of  the  fecurity  of  the 
nations. 

There  Was  however  in  all  parts  a want  of  the  know- 
ledge neceffary  to  difcipline  a body  of  infantry,  -the  im- 
portance of  which  began  to  be  perceived.  The  manner 
of  fighting  which  the  Switzers  had  ufed  againft  the  Bur- 
gundians, had  rendered  them  as  famous  as  formidable. 

With  weighty  fwords  and  long  halberds,  they  had  always 
overcome  the  horfes  and  men  of  the  feudal  militia.  Their 
ranks  being  impenetrable,  and  marching  on  in  clofe  co- 
lumns, they  overthrew  all  that  attacked,  and  all  that  op- 
pofed  them.  Every  power  was  then  defirous  of  having 
fome  of  thefe  foldiers.  But,  the  Switzers,  fenfvble  of  the 
need  there  was  of  their  affiftance,  and  fetting  the  purchafe 
of  it  at  too  high  a rate,  it  became  neceffary  to  refolve  to 
*io  without  them.,  and  to  form  in  all  parts  a national  in- 
fantry, in  order  not  to  depend  upon  thefe  auxiliary 
troops. 

The  Germans  were  the  firft  to  adopt  a difcipline  that 
required  only  ftrength  of  body,  and  lubordination.  Pro- 
ceeding from  a country  abounding  in  men  and  horfes,  they 
almoft  rivalled  the  reputation  of  the  Swifs  infantry,  with- 
out lofing  the  advantage  of  their  own  cavalry. 

The  French,  more  lively,  adopted  with  greater  diffi- 
culty, and  more  ilowly,  a kind  of  militia  that  laid  a re- 
ftraint  upon  all  their  motions,  and  feemed  rather  to  re- 
quire perfeverance  than  impetuofity.  But  the  tafte  for 
imitation  and  novelty  prevailed  among  this  light  people, 
over  that  vanity  which  is  fond  of  its  own  cuftoms. 

The  Spaniards,  notwithftanding  the  pride  they  have 
been  reproached  with,  improved  upon  the  Switzers,  by 
bringing  to  greater  perfedtion  the  difcipline  of  that  warlike 
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K people.  They  formed  an  infantry  which  became  alter- 
nately the  terror  and  admiration  of  Europe. 

In  proportion  as  the  infantry  increafed,  thecuftomand 
fervice  of  the  feudal  militia  ceafed  in  all  parrs,  and  the 
war  was  more  and  more  extended.  National  conftitution 
had  for  ages  paft  fearce  allowed  the  feveral  people  towage 
war  beyond  the  barriers  of  their  own  Rates.  It  was  car- 
ried on  upon  the  frontiers  only  between  the  neighbouring 
powers.  When  France  and  Spain  had  tried  their  arms 
in  the  moil:  remote  extremities  of  Italy,  it  was  no  longer 
poffible  to  call  together  the  ban  and  arriere  ban  of  the 
nations  ; becaufe  it  was  not  in  fadt  the  people  who  made 
war  againft  each  other,  but  the  kings,  with  their  troops, 
for  the  honour  of  themfelves  or  their  families,  without 
any  regard  to  the  good  of  their  fubjedts.  Not  that  the 
princes  did  not  endeavour  to  intereft  the  national  pride 
of  the  people  in  their  quarrels  ; but  this  was  done  merely 
to  weaken  or  totally  to  fubdue  that  fpirit  of  independence 
which  was  ftill  ftruggling  among  fome  fetsof  men,  againft 
that  abfolute  authority  which  the  princes  had  gradually 
affirmed. 

All  Europe  was  in  commotion.  The  Germans  in 
Italy;  the  Italians  in  Germany;  the  French  in  both 
thSfe  countries.  The  Turks  were  fet  down  before  Na- 
ples and  Nice  ; and  the  Spaniards  were  all  at  once,  in. 
Africa,  in  Hungary,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  i-n  France, 
and  in  the  low  countries.  All  thefe  nations  irritated,  and 
pradtifed  in  war,  became  adepts  in  the  art  of  fighting  and 
deftroying  each  other  with  infallible  regularity  and  pre- 
cifion. 

It  was  religion  that  caufed  the  Germans  to  contend 
with  the  Germans  ; the  French  with  the  French  ; but 
which  more  particularly  excited  Flanders  againft  Spain, 
It  was  on  the  fens  of  Holland  that  fell  all  the  rage  of  a 
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higotted  and  defpotic  kingj  of  a fuperftitious  and  fan-s 

guinary  prince  ; of  two  Philips,  and  a duke  of  Alba.  It  v— — y 

was  in  the  low  countries  that  a republic  arofe  from  the 
perfections  of  tyranny,  and  the  flames  of  the  inquifition. 

When  freedom  had  broken  her  chains,  and  found  an 
afylum  in  the  ocean,  (he  railed  her  bulwarks  upon  the 
oontinent.  The  Dutch  were  the  firft  who  put  in  pra&ice 
the  art  of  fortifying  places-:  fo  much  doth  genius  and  in- 
vention belong  to  free  minds.  Their  example  was  follow- 
ed in  all  parts.  Extenfive  ftates  had  only  occafion  to  for- 
tify their  frontiers.  Germany  and  Italy,  divided  among 
a number  of  princes,  were  thick  fet  with  ftrong  citadels 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  When  we  travel  through 
thefe  countries,  We  meet  every  evening  with  gates  fhut 
and  draw-bridges  at  the  entrance  of  the  towns. 

While  the  Dutch  were  improving  the  art  of  fortify- 
ing, attacking,  and  defending  towns,  the  Swedes  were 
employed  in  forming,  as  it  were,  the  military  fcience  of 
the  field.  Guftavus  Adolphus  was  eminently  (killed  in 
the  art  of  war,  which  other  nations  have  acquired  at 
times,  but  which  the  Germans  have  always  preferved, 
as  peculiarly  attached  to  their  climate.  There  are  foldiers 
in  other  parts,  but  it  is  Germany  alone  that  furnifhes 
generals. 

This  art  had  been  in  conftant  ufe  for  a century  paft, 
when  it  was  remarkably  improved  by  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth. He  firft  introduced  the  cuftom  of  wearing  a 
uniform  ; of  carrying  the  bayonet  at  the  end  of  the  fire- 
lock; of  making  ufe  of  the  artillery  to  advantage;  in  a 
word,  of  increafing  to  the  utmoft  the  deftru&ive  powers 
of  fire  2nd  fword. 

' The  king  of  Pruftia  alone  hath  invented  a new  method 
of  difeiplining  armies,  of  heading  battles,  and  of  gaining 
victories.  This  prince,  who  would  have  been  better 
G g 2 ferved 
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BOOK  ferved  by  another  nation,  and  certainly  better  commended 
!,  j than  he  could  poflibly  be  by  his  own  ; who  hath  not  had, 

fince  Alexander,  his  equal  in  hiRory  for  extent  and  va- 
riety of  talents  ; who  without  having  been  himfelf  formed 
by  Greeks,  hath  been  able  to  form  Lacedemonians  ; he, 
in  a word,  who  hath  deferved,  beyond  all  others,  that 
his  name  fhould  be  recorded  in  his  age,  as  a diftin&ion 
vying  in  greatnefs  with  thofe  of  the  fineft  ages  of  the 
world  : this  fame  king  of  Prufiia  hath  totally  changed 
the  principles  of  war,  by  giving  in  fome  meafure  to  the 
kgs  an  advantage  over  the  arms  ; that  is  to  fay,  that  by 
the  rapidity  of  his  evolutions  and  the  celerity  of  his 
marches,  he  hath  always  excelled  his  enemies,  even  when 
he  hath  not  conquered  them.  All  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  been  obliged  to  imitate  his  example,  in  order  not  to  be 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  him.  He  will  enjoy  the  glory,  fince  it 
is  one,  of  having  raifed  the  art  of  war  to  a degree  of  per- 
fection, from  which  fortunately  it  cannot  but  degenerate. 

It  is  not  to  him,  but  to  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  that  we 
rhuft  aferibe  that  prodigious  multiplicity  of  troops,  which 
prefents  us  with  the  fpeCtacle  of  war  even  in  the  midft 
of  peace.  In  imitation  of  that  monarch,  who  had  always 
a numerous  army  on  foot,  all  the  princes  of  Europe, 
whether  ruling  over  large  or  fmall  Rates,  have  kept  bodies 
of  troops,  oftentimes  more  burdenfome  to  the  fubjeCt 
from  the  expences  of  their  pay,  than  ufeful  for  the  defence 
of  the  Rate.  Some  of  the  moR  politic  among  them  have 
engaged  thefe  troops  in  the  pay  of  greater  powers ; and 
thus  by  a double  advantage,  they  have  contrived  to  raife 
large  fums  of  money  for  lives  which  were  always  fold 
but  never  expofed. 

What  right  then  have  we  to  exclaim  againR  thofe 
ages  of  barbarous  manners  under  the  feudal  government  ? 
Wax  was  then  no  more  than  a Rate  of  commotion,  a 

tern- 
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trmpeftuous  period ; but  at  prefent  it  is  almoft  a na-  ® 
tural  ftate.  Moft  governments  now  either  are,  or  be- 
come  military.  Even  the  improvement  of  difcipline  is  a 
proof  of  it.  ’ Security  in  our  fields,  tranquillity  in  the 
cities,  whether  troops  are  palling  through  or  are  quartered 
in  them  ; the  police  which  prevails  about  camps  and  in 
garrifoned  towns,  do,  indeed,  fliew  us  that  arms  have  Come 
reftraint,  but  at  the  fame  time  indicate  that  every  thing 
is  fubject  to  their  power. 

Though  the  licencioufnefs  and  plunder  of  the  foldier 
are  retrained,  the  people  are  obliged  to  pay  dear  for  this 
fecurity,  by  the  levying  of-  taxes  and  militia.  It  is  not 
merely  by  battles  that  war  is  fatal.  A million  of  men 
loft  or  deftroyed  are  nothing  out  of  a hundred  million 
which  Europe  may,  perhaps,  contain.  But  this  million 
are  the  flower  of  the  population,  the  choiceft  of  the 
youth,  the  fource  of  reproduction,  the  life  of  induftry 
and  labour.  And  in  order  to  fupport  and  recruit  this 
million  of  troops,  all  the  feveral  orders  of  fociety  mu  ft 
be  burdened,  which  encroaching  one  upon  the  other, 
muft  neceffarily  opprefs  the  loweft  and  moft  ufeful  of 
them,  that  of  the  hufbandmen.  The  increafe  of  taxes 
and  the  difficulty  of  colle&ing  them,  deftroy  from  want 
or  hunger  thofe  very  families,  that  are  the  parents  and 
nurferies  of  the  manufactures  and  the  armies. 

Another  inconvenience  anting  from  the  increafe  of 
troops,  is  a diminution  of  bravery.  There  are  few  men 
that  are  born  fit  for  war.  If  we  except  Lacedaemon  and 
Rome,  where  women  that  were  free  citizens  brought 
forth  fold iers  5 where  children  were  lulled  to  fleep,  and 
awakened  with  the  noife  of  trumpets  and  warlike  fongs  ; 
where  education  rendered  men  unnatural,  and  made  them 
beings  of  a different  fpecies  : all  other  nations  have  only 
bad  a few  brave  men  amongft  them.  And,  indeed,  the 
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BOOKIE  is  the  number  of  troops  raifed,  the  better  will  they 

v w ^ be.  Formerly,  among  our  anceftors,  lefs  civilized  but 

Wronger  than  we  are,  the  armies  were  much  lefs  nu- 
merous than  ours,  but  the  engagements  were  more  de- 
cifive.  It  was  neceffary  to  be  a noble  or  a rich  man  to 
ferve  in  the  army,  which  was  looked  upon  both  as  an 
honour  and  a privilege.  None  but  volunteers  bore  the 
ffandard.  All  their  engagements  ended  with  the  cam- 
paign ; and  any  man  w'ho  difliked  the  art  of  war,  was  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  himfelf.  Befides,  there  was  then 
more  of  that  heat  of  the  blood,  of  that  greatnefs  of  fen- 
timent  which  conftitutes  true  courage.  Atprefent,  what 
glory  is  there  in  ferving  under  abfolute  commanders,  who 
judge  of  men  by  their  fize,  eflimate  them  by  their,  pay, 
erilift  them  by  force  or  by  ftratagem,  and  keep  or  dif- 
charge  them  at  pleafure  without  their  confent,  as  they 
have  taken  them  ? What  honour  is  there  in  afpiring  to 
the  command  of  armies  under  the  baneful  influence  of 
courts,  where  every  thing  is  given  or  taken  away  without 
reafon  j where  men  without  merit  are  rai fed,  and  others 
without  offence  are  degraded  by  mere  caprice  t.  There- 
fore,  except  in  rifing  empires,  or  in  critical  times,  the 
greater  number  there  are  of  foldiers  in  the  {late,  the  more 
is  the  nation  weakened  ; and  in  proportion  as  a ftate  is 
enfeebled,  the  number  cf  its  foldiers  is  increafed. 

A third  inconvenience  is,  that  the  increafe  of  the  mi- 
litia tends  to  defpotifm.  A number  of  troop0,  towns 
well  fortified,  magazines  and  arfenals  may  prevent  ir- 
ruptions ; but  in  preferving  a people  from  the  invafions 
cf  a conqueror,  they  do  not  fecure  them  from  the  en- 
croachments of  a defpotic  prince.  So  many  foldiers  do 
but  keep  thofe  that  are  already  flaves  in  chains.  The 
flrongefl:  then  prevails,  and  makes  every  thing  conform 
to  his  will,  as  every  thing  is  fubfervient  to  his  power. 
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By  the  force  of  arms  alone,  he  fets  the  opinions  of  menB  OOK 

at  defiance,  and  inforces  obedience.  With  foldiers  hev 

levies  taxes  ; and  by  taxes  he  raifes  foldiers.  He  ima- 
gines that  he  exerts  and  (hews  his  authority,  by  deftroying 
what  he  hath  formed  ; but  his  exertions  are  vain  and 

fruitlefs.  He  is  perpetually  renewing  his  militia,  with- 
out ever  being  able  to  recover  the  national  ftrength.  In 
vain  do  his  foldiers  keep  his  people  in  continual  awe ; if 
his  fubje&s  tremble  at  his  troops  ; his  troops  in  return 
will  fly  from  the  enemy.  But  in  thefe  circumftances  the 
lofs  of  battle  is  the  lofs  of  a kingdom.  The  hearts  of 
all  being  alienated,  are  impatient  of  fubmitting  to  a fo- 
reign yoke ; becaufe  under  the  dominion  of  a conqueror, 
there  are  ftill  hopes,  under  that  of  a delpot,  there  is  no- 
thing but  apprehenfion.  When  the  progrefs  of  the  mi- 
litary government  hath  induced  defpotifm,  then  the  na- 
tion is  loft.  The  foldierv  foon  becomes  infolent  and 
detefted.  Families  become  extinft  by  barrennefs  occa- 
fioned  from  wretchednefs  and  debauchery.  A fpirit  of 
difcord  and  hatred  prevails  amongft  all  orders  of  men, 
that  are  either  corrupted  or  difgraced.  Societies  betray, 
fell,  and  plunder  each  other,  and  give  themfelves  up  one 
after  another  to  the  fcourges  of  the  defpot,  who  op- 
preffes,  deftroys,  and  annihilates  them  all.  Such  is  the 
end  of  that  art  of  war,  which  induces  a military  govern- 
ment. Let  us  now  confider  the  influence  of  the  navy. 

The  antients  have  tranfmitted  to  us  almoft  all  thofe  Navy, 
arts,  that  have  been  revived  with  the  reftoration  of  let- 
ters ; but  we  have  gone  beyond  them  in  the  military 
management  of  the  navy.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Carthage 
and  Rome,  fcarce  knew  any  Tea  but  the  Mediterranean  ; 
to  fail  through  which  it  was  only  neceffary  to  have  rafts, 
gallies,  and  men  to  row  them.  Sea  engagements  might 
then  be  obftinate  ; but  it  required  no  great  ftill  to  con- 
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Bxix.Kftru.aandequipthefleets*  To  Pafs  from  Eur°Pe  into 

v y 1 Africa,  nothing  was  neceflary,  but  what  may  be  called 

flat-bottomed  boats  which  landed  Carthaginians  or  Ro- 
mans; who  were  almoft  the  only  people  engaged  in  Tea 
fights.  The  Athenians  and  the  republics  of  Afia,  were 
fortunately  more  employed  in  commerce  than  in  fighting. 

After  thefe  famous  nations  had  abandoned  both  the 
land  and  tne  fiea  to  plunderers  and  to  pirates,  the  navy 
remained  during  twelve  centuries,  in  that  Rate  of  anni- 
hilation into  which  all  the  other  arts  were  fallen.  Thefe 
fwarms  of  barbarians,  who  over- ran  and  totally  deftroyed 
Rome,  came  from  the  Baltic,  upon  rafts  or  canoes,  to 
ravage  and  plunder  our  fea-coafls,  without  quitting,  how- 
ever, the  continent.  Thefe  were  not  voyages,  but  de- 
fcents  upon  the  coafl:  that  were  continually  renewed.  The 
Danes  and  Normans  were  not  armed  for  a cruize,  and 
fcarce  knew  how  to  fight  but  upon  land. 

At  length,  chance  or  the  Cbinefe  fupplied  the  Euro- 
peans with  the  compafs,  and  the  compafs  gained  them 
America.  The  needle,  which  taught , bailors  to  know 
how  far  they  were  diftant  from  the  north,  or  how  near 
they  approached  to  it,  emboldened  them  to  attempt  longer 
voyages,  and  to  lofe  fight  of  land  for  whole  months  to- 
gether. Geometry  and  aftronomy  taught  them  how  to 
compute  the  progrefs  of  the  conftellatior.s,  to  determine 
the  longitude  by  them,  and  to  judge  pretty  nearly  how 
far  they  were  advancing  to  the  eaft  and  to  the  wefl. 
Even  at  that  time,  the  height  and  the  diflance  of  veflels 
from  the  coafl  might  always  have  been  known.  Though 
the  knowledge  of  the  longitudes  be  much  more  inaccu- 
rate than  that  of  the  latitudes,  yet  both  the  one  and  the 
other  had  foon  fufhciently  improved  navigation,  to  give 
rife  to  the  art  of  carrying  on  war  by  fea.  The  firft  eflay, 
however,  of  this  art  was  made  between  galiies  that  were 
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in  poffeffion  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  molt  celebrated  B OOK 
engagement  of  the  modern  navy  was  that  of  Lepanto,  t .1 
which  was  given  two  centuries  ago,  between  two  hun- 
dred and  five  chriftian,  and  two  hundred  and  fixty 
Turkifh  gallies.  It  was  Italy  alone,  which  hath  invent- 
ed every  thing  and  preferved  nothing,  that  had  conftruCf- 
ed  this  prodigious  armament  ; but  at  that  time,  its  trade, 

! its  population  were  the  double  of  what  they  are  at  pre- 
fenc.  Befides,  thofe  gallies  were  neither  fo  long  nor  fo 
large  as  thofe  of  our  times,  as  we  may  judge  of  feme  of 
S the  old  carcafes  that  are  ftill  preferved  in  the  arfenal  of 
Venice.  The  number  of  rowers  amounted  to  one  hun- 
i dreci  and  fifty,  and  the  troops  did  not  exceed  fourfeore  in 
one  galley.  At  this  day  Venice  has  more  beautiful  gal- 
lies and  lefs  influence  upon  that  fea  which  the  doge  mar- 
ries, and  which  other  powers  frequent  and  trade  upon. 

Gallies,  indeed,  were  very  proper  for  criminals  ; but 
ftroriger  veffels  were  required  for  foldiers.  The  art  of 
j conftrudting  {hips  improved  with  that  of  navigation.  Philip 
the  fecond,  king  of  all  Spain,  and  of  the  Eaft  and  V^eft 
Indies,  employed  all  the  docks  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  Na- 
ples and  Sicily  which  he  then  pofl'efied,  in  conftru&ing 
{hips  of  an  extrordinary  fize  and  ftrength  ; and  his  fleet 
a flamed  the  title  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  It  confifted 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  fhips,  near  one  hundred  of 
j which  were  the  largeft  that  had  yet  been  feen  on  the 
1 ocean.  Twenty  fmall  fhips  followed  this  fleet,  and  failed 

| or  fought  under  its  protection.  The  pride  of  the  Spa- 

j niards,  in  the  flxteenth  century,  hath  dwelt  very  much 
upon  and  exaggerated  the  pompous  defeription  of  this 
formidable  armament.  But  what  fpread  terror  and  admi- 
ration two  centuries  ago,  would  now  ferve  only  to  excite 
laughter.  The  largeft  of  thofe  fhips  would  be  no  more 
than  a third-rate  veflcl  in  our  fquadrons.  They  were  fo 

heavily 
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K heavily  armed,  and  fo  ill-condu&ed,  that  they  could  ner- 

> ther  move,  nor  fail  near  the  wind,  nor  board  another 

veflel,  nor  could  the  fhip  be  properly  worked  in  tempeftu- 
ous  weather.  The  Tailors  were  as  awkward  as  the  (hips 
were  heavy,  and  the  pilots  almoft  as  ignorant  as  the 
Tailors. 

The  Englifb,  who  were  already  acquainted  with  the 
weaknefs  and  little  fkill  of  their  enemies  at  Tea,  con- 
cluded that  their  inexperience  would  occafion  their  defeat. 
Satisfied  with  avoiding  to  board  thefe  weighty  machines, 
they  burned  a part  of  them.  Some  of  thefe  enormous 
galleons  were  taken,  others  difabled.  A ftorm  cameon  : 
moll  of  the  fhips  had  loft  their  anchors  ; they  were  aban- 
doned by  their  crews  to  the  fury  of  the  waves,  and  caft 
away,  fome  upon  the  weftern  coafts  of  Scotland,  others 
upon  the  coafts  of  Ireland.  Scarce  one  half  of  this  in- 
vincible fleet  was  able  to  return  to  Spain,  where  its  tat- 
tered condition,  joined  to  the  terror  of  the  Tailors,  fpread 
a confternation  throughout  the  land,  from  which  it  has 
never  recovered.  The  Spaniards-  were  for  ever  deprefied 
by  the  lofs  of  an  armament  that  had  coft  three  years  of 
preparation,  and  upon  which  all  the  forces  and,  revenues 
of  the  kingdom  were  almoft  exhaufted. 

The  deftrudlion  of  the  Spanifh  navy  occafioned  the 
dominion  of  the  Tea  to  pafs  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 
The  pride  of  their  former  tyrants  could  not  be  more  pro- 
perly punifhed  than  by  the  profperity  of  a people,  forced 
by  oppreflion  to  break  the  yoke  of  regal  authority.  When 
this  republic  began  to.  raife  its  head  from  amidft  its  fens, 
the  reft  of  Europe  was  embroiled  in  civil  wars  by  the 
fpirit  of  fanaticifm.  Perfecution  drove  men  into  Hol- 
land from  all  other  ftates.  The  inquifition  which  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  wilhed  to  extend  over  all  parts  of  its 
dominion ; the  perfecution  which  Henry  the  fecond 

raifed 
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railed  in  France  ; the  emhTaries  of  Rome,  who  were  B O O K 
fupported  in  England  by  Mary;  every  thing,  in  a word, 
concurred  to  people  Holland  with  an  immenfe  number  of 
refugees.  This  country  had  neither  lands,  nor  harvefl 
for  their  fubfiftence.  They  were  forced  to  feek  it  by  fea 
throughout  the  whole  univerfe.  Almoft  all  the  commerce 
of  Europe  was  engrofled  by  Lifbon,  Cadiz  and  Antwerp, 
under  one  fovereign,  whofe  power  and  ambition  made 
him  an  univerfal  objeft  of  hatred  and  envy.  The  new 
republicans,  having  efcaped  his  tyranny,  and  being  ex- 
cited by  refentment  and  necelHty,  became  pirates,  and 
formed  a navy  at  the  expence  of  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuepefe,  whom  they  held  in  utter  averfion.  France  and 
England,  who  in  the  advancement  of  the  rifing  republic, 
forefaw  nothing  more  than  the  humiliation  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  afiifted  her  in  preferving  conquefts  and  fpoils, 
the  value  of  which  they  were  yet  unacquainted  with. 

Thus  the  Dutch  fecured  to  themfelves  eftablifhments 
whenever  they  chofe  ; fixed  themfelves  in  thefe  acquifi- 
tions  before  the  jealoufy  of  other  nations  could  be  ex- 
cited, and  imperceptibly  made  themfelves  mafters  of  all 
commerce  by  their  induftry,  and  of  all  the  feas  by  the 
ftrength  of  their  fquadrons. 

The  domeftic  contentions  in  England  w^ere  for  awhile 
favourable  to  this  profperity,  which  had  been  fo  filently 
acquired  in  remote  countries.  But  at  length  Cromwell 
rouzed  in  his  country  the  emulation  of  commerce,  fo 
natural  to  the  inhabitants  of  an  ifland.  To  fhare  the 
empire  of  the  feas  with  them  was, .in  fa£t,  to  give  it  up  to 
them  ; and  the  Dutch  were  determined  to  keep  it.  In- 
ftead  of  feeking  the  alliance  of  England,  they  courage- 
oufly  refolved  upon  war.  They  carried  it  on  for  a long 
time  with  unequal  force ; and  this  perfeverance  againft 
misfortune  preferved  to  them,  at  leafl,  an  honourable 

rivalfhip. 
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BOOK  rivalfliip.  Superiority  in  the  condru&ion  and  form  of 
i J * jthe  fhips  often  gave  the  victory  to  their  enemies } but  the 
vanquifhed  never  met  with  any  decifive  lofles. 

These  long  and  dreadful  combats,  however,  had  ex- 
haufted,  or,  at  leaft,  diminifhed  the  drength  of  the  two 
nations,  when  Lewis  XIV,  willing  to  avail  himfelf  of 
their  mutual  weaknefs,  afpired  to  the  empire  of  the  fea., 
When  this  prince  fird  afilimed  the  reins  of  government, 
he  found  no  more  than  eight  or  nine  veiled  in  his  harbours, 
and  thofe  half  rotten  ; neither  were  they  fnips  of  the  fird 
or  fecond  rate.  Richelieu  had  known  the  neceffity  of 
raifing  a pier  before  Rochelle,  but  not  of  forming  a navy; 
the  idea  of  which  mud,  however,  have  been  conceived  by 
Henry  the  IVth  and  his  friend  Sully.  But  it  was  re- 
ferved  to  the  fined  age  of  the  French  nation  to  give  birth 
to  every  improvement  at  once.  Lewis,  who  caught,  at 
lead,  all  the  ideas  of  grandeur,  he  did  not  himfelf  create, 
edablifhed  a council  for  the  condru&ion  of  fhips  in  each 
of  the  five  ports  which  he  opened  to  the  royal  or  military 
navy.  He  formed  docks  and  arfenals;  and  in  lefs  than 
twenty  years,  the  French  had  one  hundred  fhips  of  the 
line. 

They  fird  tried  their  drength  with  the  people  of  Bar- 
bary, who  were  beaten.  They  afterwards  lowered  the 
Spanifh  flag.  Then,  engaging  with  the  fleets  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  fometimes  feparate,  and  fometimes 
combined,  they  generally  gained  the  honour  and  advan- 
tage of  the  fight.  The  fird  memorable  defeat  the  French 
navy  experienced,  was  in  1692,  when  with  forty  fhips, 
they  attacked  90  Englifli  and  Dutch  fhips  oppofite  La 
Hogue  in  order  to  give  the  Englifli  a king  they  would  not 
have,  and  who  was  not  himfelf  very  defirous  of  the  title. 
The  mod  numerous  fleet  obtained  the  victory.  James 
the  fecond  felt  an  involuntary  pleafure  at  the  triumph  of 
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the  people  who  expelled  him;  as  if  at  this  inftant  theBO^K 
blind  love  of  his  country  had  prevailed  within  him,  over 
his  ambition  for  the  throne.  Since  that  day  the  naval 
powers  of  France  have  been  upon  the  decline,  and  have 
never  been  re-eftablifhed. 

From  that  period  England  aflumed  a fuperiority,  which 
hath  carried  it  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  profperity.  A peo- 
l pie,  who  are  at  prefent  the  flrft  upon  the  feas,  eafily  per- 
fuade  themfelves  that  they  have  always  held  that  empire. 
Sometimes  they  trace  their  maritime  power  to  the  sera  of 
Julius  Caefar;  fometimes  they  will  affert  that  they  have 
ruled  over  the  ocean,  at  leaft,  fmce  the  ninth  century. 

Perhaps,  fome  day  or  other,  the  Corficans  who  are  nothing 
at  prefent,  when  they  are  become  a maritime  people, 
will  record  in  their  annals  that  they  have  always  ruled  over 
the  Mediterranean.  Such  is  the  vanity  of  mankind, 
they  muft  endeavour  to  Aggrandize  themfelves  in  paft  as 
well  as  future  times.  Truth  alone,  that  exifts  before  ail 
nations  and  furvives  them  all,  informs  us,  that  there  hath 
been  no  navy  in  Europe  from  the  chriflian  sera  till  the 
1 6th  century.  The  Englifh  themfelves  had  no  need  of  it, 

| while  they  remained  in  pofleflion  of  Normandy  and  of 
the  coafts  of  France. 

When  Henry  the  Vlllth  wanted  to  equip  a fleet  he 
was  obliged  to  hire  veffejs  from  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  and 
j Dantzic;  but  efpecially  from  Genoa  and  Venice,  who 
alone  knew  how  to  conftrua  and  guide  a fleet;  who  fup- 
1 plied  all  the  failors  and  admirals;  who  gave  to  Europe  a 
Columbus,  an  Americus,  a Cabot,  a Verezani,  thofe 
wonderful  men  who  have  added  fo  much  to  the  extent  of 
the  globe.  Elizabeth  wanted  a naval  force  againft  Spain, 

| .and  permitted  her  fubje&s  to  arm  fbips  to  aft  againft  the 
Enemies  of  ftate.  This  permiflion  formed  the  military 
failors.  The  queen  herfelf  went  to  fee  a fhip  that  had 
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^XIX  K keen  roun(*  wor^ ; where  fhe  embraced  Drake,  at 
the  time  fhe  knighted  him.  She  left  forty-two  men  of 
war  to  her  fuccefiors.  James  the  firft  and  Charles  the 
firft,  added  fome  fhips  to  the  naval  forces  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  throne;  but  the  commanders  of  this  navy 
were  chofen  from  the  nobility,  who  fatisfied  with  the  ho- 
nours, left  the  labours  to  the  pilots ; fo  that  the  art  of  navi- 
gation received  no  improvements. 

There  were  few  noblemen  in  the  party  that  dethroned 
the  Stuarts.  Ships  of  the  line  were  given  to  captains  of 
ordinary  extra&ion,  but  of  uncommon  fkill  in  navigati- 
on. They  improved,  and  made  the  Britifh  navy  illuftri- 
ous. 


When  Charles  IT.  reafcended  the  throne,  the  king- 
dom was  pofleffed  of  fix  and  fifty  fhips.  It  increafed  under 
his  reign,  to  the  number  of  eighty-three,  fifty-eight  of 
which  were  fhips  of  the  line.  Towards  the  latter  days 
of  this  prince,  it  began  to  decline  again.  But,  his  bro- 
ther, James  II.  reftored  it  to  his  former  luftre,  and  raifed 
it  even  to  a greater  degree  of  fplendour.  Being  him- 
felf  high  admiral  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  had 
invented  the  art  of.  regulating  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
fleet,  by  the  fignals  of  the  flag.  Happy,'  if  he  had  better 
underftood  the  art  of  governing  a free  people  ! When  the 
prince  of  Orange,  his  fon- in-law,  feized  his  crown,  the 
Englifh  navy  confided  cf  one  hundred  and  fixty-three 
veftels  of  all  fizes,  armed  with  feven  thoufand  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  equipped  with  forty-ttfao  thoufand  men* 
This  force  was  doubled  during  the  war  that  was  carried 
on  for  the  Spanifh  fucceffion.  It  hath  fince  increafed  fo 
much,  that  the  Englifh  think  they  are  able  alone  to 
balance  by  their  maritime  forces  the  navy  of  the  whole 
univeiie.  England  is  now  at  fea,  what  Rome  formerly 
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Was  upon  land,  when  fne  began  to  fall  from  her  great-  B O O^K 
nefs. 

The  Englilh  nation  confiders  its  navy  as  the  bulwark 
of  its  fafety,  and  the  fource  of  its  riches.  It  is  in  peace, 
as  in  war,  the  center  of  all  its  hopes.  It  raifes,  there- 
fore, a fleet  more  willingly,  and  with  greater  expedition 
than  a battalion.  It  fpares  no  expence,  no  political  mea- 
fures  to  acquire  feamen. 

First  the  allurements  of  reward  are  put  in  adion. 

The  parliament  in  1744,  decreed,  that  all  prizes  taken 
by  a man  of  war,  Ihould  belong  to  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  conquering  ftiip.  They  likewife  granted  an  ad- 
ditional gratification  of  five  pounds  fterling  to  every  Eng- 
liihman,  who  in  an  engagement,  Ihould  board,  take, 
or  fink  an  enemy’s  Ihip.  To  the  allurements  of  profit, 
the  government  adds  compulfive  meafures,  if  they  be- 
come neceflary.  In  times  of  war,  they  feize  upon  bailors 
of  the  mercantile  navy. 

Nothing  is  apparently  fo  contradi&ory  to  national 
freedom,  as  thefe  exertions  of  authority  upon  men  and 
commerce  at  the  fame  time.  Yet  as  thefe  a£ls  of  vio- 


lence do  not  take  place  unlefs  in  confequence  of  the  ne- 
ceffities  of  the  republic  ; they  cannot  be  confidered  as  en- 
croachments upon  liberty ; becaufe  their  objedt  is  tho 
public  fafety ; which  is  the  particular  interefl  of  thofe 
who  appear  to  be  the  vi&ims  of  them  ; and  becaufe  the 
flate  of  fociety  requires,  that  the  will  of  each  individual 
Ihould  be  fubfervient  to  the  will  of  the  whole  communi- 
ty. Befides,  the  bailors  receive  the  fame  pay  from  the 
government,  they  would  get  from  the  trader,  which  to- 
tally juftifies  this  compulfive  meafure;  a meafure  which  is 
always  mod;  advantageous  to  the  flate.  The  bailor  is  no 
longer  at  the  charge  of  the  public,  but  while  he  con- 
tinues in  its  fervice,  The  expeditions  are  by  thefe  means 
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K carried  on  with  greater  fecrecy  and  difpatch  ; and  the 
crews  are  never  idle.  In  a word,  if  this  were  an  incon- 
venience, it  is  furely  not  worfe  than  that  perpetual  fla- 
very,  in  which  all  other  European  Tailors  are  held. 

The  navy  is  a new  kind  of  power,  which  mud  change 
the  face  of  the  globe.  It  hath  defeated  the  old  fyftem 
of  equilibrium.  Germany,  which  held  the  balance  be- 
tween the  houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon,  hath  ceded 
it  to  England  ; which  ifiand  difpofes  at  prefent  of  the 
continent.  As  by  means  of  its  fhips  it  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  all  maritime  countries,  its  power  of  aflifting  or  doing 
hurt  is  extended  over  a greater  number  of  ftates.  It  has, 
therefore,  a greater  number  of  allies,  a higher  degree 
of  confideration  and  influence.  It  is  this  ifland  whofe 
empire  is  eftablilhed  over  America  ; becaufe  it  hath  men 
and  arts  in  that  country  inllead  of  gold  and  the  materials 
of  luxury.  England  is  of  itfelf  the  lever  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  She  occaflons  the  greateft  revolutions  j and  car- 
ries the  deftiny  of  nations  upon  her  fleets.  She  is  accufed 
of  afpiring  to  be  foie  miftrefs  of  navigation  and  trade. 
This  empire  which  flhe  might,  perhaps,  obtain  for  a Ihort 
time,  would  occafion  her  ruin.  The  univerfal  monarchy 
of  the  feas  is  not  a lefs  prefumptuous  projedl,  than  that 
of  the  land. 

France  is  continually  exclaiming  that  there  is  a ne- 
ceflity  of  eftablifhing  an  equilibrium  of  power  upon  fea : 
but  Ihe  is  fufpe&ed  of  being  defirous  not  to  have  any 
mailers  upon  it,  in  order  to  have  no  longer  any  rivals  on 
the  continent,  at  lealt,  Spain  is  the  only  power  that  has 
been  hitherto  perfuaded  to  join  her.  It  is  a happy  cir- 
cumftance  for  Europe  that  the  maritime  forces  fhould 
caufe  a djverfion  to  thofe  of  the  land.  Any  power  that 
has  its  own  coafts  to  defend,  cannot  eafily  overcome  the 
barriers  of  its  neighbours.  For  this  purpofe  immenfe 

pre- 
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preparations  are  required  ; numberlefs  troops  ; 
of  all  kinds';  and  a double  provifion  of  means 
fources,  in  order  to  put  fchemes  of  conqueft 
ecution.  Since  navigation  hath  prevailed  in  Europe,  it 
enjoys  greater  fecurity  at  home,  and  a more  preponder-  ; 

ating  influence  abroad.  Its  wars  are,  perhaps,  neither  lefs 
frequent,  nor  lefs  bloody;  but  it  fufFers  lefs  ravage,  and 
is  lefs  weakened  by  them.  The  operations  are  carried 
on  with  more  harmony,  more  connexion,  and  there  are 
lefs  of  thofe  great  effects  that  throw  all  fyftems  into  con- 
fufion.  There  are  more  attempts  and  lefs  mifchief.  All 
the  various  paftlons  of  men  feemed  directed  towards  one 
general  good,  one  grand  political  view,  one  happy  em- 
ployment of  all  natural  and  moral  faculties ; which  is  no 
other  than  commerce. 

If  the  art  of  navigation  arofe  from  fifhing,  as  that  of  Commerce, 
war  did  from  the  chace  ; the  naVy  then  owes  its  exigence 
to  commerce.  The  defire  of  gain  firft  induced  us  to  make 
voyages  ; and  one  world  hath  been  conquered  to  enrich 
another.  This  object  of  conqueft  has  been  the  founda- 
tion of  commerce;  in  order  to  fupport  commerce  naval 
forces  have  become  neceflary,  which  are  themfelves  pro- 
duced by  the  trading  navigation.  The  Phenicians,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  borders  of  the  fea  at  the  confines  of  Afia 
and  Africa,  to  receive  and  difpenfe  all  the  riches  of  the 
anrient  world,  founded  their  colonies  and  built  their  ci-  ' 
ties,  with  no  other  view  but  that  of  commerce.  At 
Tyre,  they  were  the  mafters  of  the  Mediterranean ; at 
Carthage,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a republic  that 
traded  by  the  ocean  upon  the  beft  of  the  European 
coafts. 

The  Greeks  fucceeded  the  Phenicians  ; the  Romans 
came  after  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks  ; they  held 
the  dominion  of  the  fea  as  well  as  of  the  land;  but  they 
Vql.  IV,  H h carried. 
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BOOK  carried  on  no  other  kind  of  commerce,  except  that  of 
l * /conveying-  into  Italy,  for  their  own  ufe,  all  the  riches  of 
Africa,  Afia,  and  the  conquered  world.  When  Rome 
had  invaded  the  whole  world,  and  had  loft  all  her  ac- 
quifttions,  commerce  returned,  as  it  were,  • to  its  ori- 
ginal fource  towards  the  eaft.  There  it.  was  eftablifhed, 
while  the  Barbarians  over-ran  Europe.  The  empire  was 
divided  ; the  din  of  arms,  and  the  art  of  war  remained 
in  the  weft ; but  Italy  prelerved,  at  leaft,,  its  communi- 
cation with  the  Levant,  where  all  the  treafures  of  India 
were  circulated. 

The  Crufades  exhaufted  in  Afia  all  the  rage  of  zeal  and 
ambition,  of  war  and  fanaticifm,  with  which  the  Eu- 
ropeans were  poftfefled  : but  they  brought  back  into  Eu- 
rope the  tafte  of  Afiatic  luxury  ; and  redeemed  by  the 
commencement  of  commerce  and  induftry,  the  blood  and 
the  lives  they  had  coft.  Three  centuries  taken  up  in 
wars  and  voyages  to  the  eaft,  gave  to  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of 
Europe  a recruit  it  ftood  in  need  of;  that  it  might  not 
perifh  by  a fort  of  internal  confumption  : they  prepared 
the  way  for  that  ebullition  of  genius  and  activity,  which 
fince  arofe,  and  difplayed  itfelf  in  the  conqueft  and  trade 
of  the  Weft-Indies,  and  of  America. 

The  Portuguefe  attempted  by  degrees  to  double  the 
African  coaft.  They  fucceffively  feized  upon  all  the 
points,  and  all  the  ports  that  muft  necelfarily.lead  them 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  were  engaged,  for 
the  fpace  of  fourfcore  years,  in  making  themfelves  matters 
of  all  that  weftern  coaft,  where  this  great  cape  termi- 
nates. In  1497,  Vafco  de  Gama  furmounted  this  bar- 
rier ; and  re-afcending  by  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  ar- 
rived by  a paflage  of  twelve  hundred  leagues  at  the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  where  all  the  treafures  of  the  richeft  coun- 
tries 
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tries  of  Afia  were  poured  in.  This  was  the  fpot  on  B K 
which-  the  Portuguefe  made  their  conquefts. 

While  this  nation  fecured  the  mercantile  articles,  the 
Spaniards  feized  upon  that  which  purchafes  them,  the 
mines  of  gold  and  Elver.  Thefe  metals  became  not  only 
a vehicle,  but  alfo  an  article  of  commerce.  They  im- 
mediately attra&ed  all  the  reft  in  this  double  capacity. 

All  nations  were  in  want  of  them  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  their  commodities,  and  obtain  the  conveni- 
encies  they  ftood  in  need  of.  The  effufion  of  the  luxury 
and  the  money  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  altered  the  face 
and  direction  of  commerce,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  ex- 
tended its  bounds. 

But  the  two  nations  that  had  fubdued  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  negle&ed  the  arts  and  agriculture.  Ima- 
gining that  gold  was  to  give  them  every  thing,  without 
thinking  that  it  is  labour  alone  which  brings  gold  ; they 
learned  rather  late,  and  at  their  own  expence,  that  the 
induftry  which  they  loft,  was  more  valuable  than  the 
riches  they  acquired  ; and  it  was  from  the  Dutch  that 


they  learned  this  hard  leffon. 

With  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  the  Spaniards  either 
remained  or  became  poor  ; the  Dutch  prefently  acquired 
riches,  without  either  lands  or  mines.  Holland  is  a na- 
tion at  the  fervice  of  all  the  reft,  but  who  fells  her  fer- 
viees  at  a high  price.  As  foon  as  file  had  taken' refuge  in 
the  midft  of  the  fea,  with  induftry  and  freedom,  which 
are  her  tutelary  gods,  {he  perceived  that  fhe  had  not  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  land  to  fupport  the  fixth  part  of  her 
inhabitants.  She  then  chofe  the  whole  world  for  her  do- 
main, and  refolved  to  enjoy  it  by  her  navigation  and  com- 
merce. She  made  all  lands  contribute  to  her  fubfiftence ; 
and  all  nations  fupply  her  with  the  conveniences  of  life. 
Between  the  north  and  the  fouth  of  Europe,  fhe  took  the 
H h 2 place 
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O K place  of  Flanders,  from  which  fhe  had  divided,  in  order 

X.  r 

* , to  be  concentrated  folely  in  herfelf.  Bruges  and  Antwerp 
had  attracted  Italy  and  Germany  into  their  ports ; Hol- 
land in  her  turn  became  the  ftaple  of  all  commercial  pow- 
ers, rich  or  poor.  Not  fatisfied  with  calling  together  all 
other  nations,  fhe  vifited  them  herfelf,  in  order  to  buy 
up  from  one  what  another  wanted  ; to  convey  to  the 
north,  the  merchandife  of  the  fouth  ; to  fell  to  the  Spa- 
niard fhips  for  cargoes,  and  to  exchange  upon  the  Baltic 
wine  for  wood.  She  imitated  the  Rewards  and  farmers  of 
large  eftates,  who  by  the  immenfe  profits  they  make  in 
them,  are  enabled  fooner  or  later  to  buy  them  up.  It  is 
at  the  charges  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  it  were,  that 
Holland  fucceeded  in  taking  from  thofe  powers  part  of 
their  conquefts  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  almoft 
the  whole  of  the  profit  of  their  colonies.  She  availed 
herfelf  of  the  indolence  of  thefe  proud  conquerors  ; and 
by  their  activity  and  vigilance,  got  hold  of  the' key  of 
their  treafures,  leaving  them  nothing  but  the  cheft,  which 
fhe  took  care  to  empty  as  faft  as  they  filled  it.  It  is  thus 
that  a low  kind  of  people  ruined  two  nations  of  polite  and 
noble  manners  ; but  at  the  moft  honeft  and  the  mod  law- 
ful game  that  can  be  met  with  in  the  feveral  combinati- 
ons of  chance. 

Every  circumftance  was  favorable  to  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  commerce  of  the  republic.  Its  pofition  on 
the  borders  of  the  fea,  at  the  mouths  of  feveral  great  ri- 
vers; its  proximity  to  the  moft  fertile  or  beft  cultivated 
lands  of  Europe : its  natural  connexions  with  England 
and  Germany,  which  defended  it  againft  France  : the 
little  extent  and  fertility  of  its  own  territory  which  ob- 
liged the  inhabitants  to  become  fifhermen,  failors,  bro- 
kers, bankers,  carriers,  and  commlflaries ; in  a word,  to 
endeavour  to  live  by  induftry  for  want  of  domain.  Mo- 
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yal  caufes  acceded  to  thofe  of  the  climate  and  the  foil,  in  B 
eftablifhing  and  advancing  its  profperity.  The  liberty 
of  its  government,  which  opened  an  afylum  to  all  Grang- 
ers diffatisfied  with  their  own  ; the  freedom  of  its  religion, 
which  permitted  a public  and  quiet  profeffion  of  all  other 
faiths  ; that  is  to  fay,  the  agreement  of  the  call  of  na- 
ture with  that  of  confcience,  of  interefts  with  duties ; in 
a word  that  toleration,  that  univerfal  religion  of  all  equi- 
table and  enlightened  minds,  friends  to  heaven  and  earth, 
to  God,  as  to  their  father,  to  men,  as  to  their  brethren. 
In  fhort,  this  commercial  republic  found  out  the  fecret  of 
availing  herfelf  of  all  events,  and  of  making  even  the 
calamities  and  vices  of  other  nations  concur  in  advancing 
its  felicity.  It  turned  to  its  own  advantage  the  civil  wars 
which  fanaticifm  raifed  among  people  of  a violent  fpirit, 
or  which  patriotifm  excited  among  a free  people  ; the  in- 


dolence and  ignorance  maintained  by  bigotry  among  two 
nations  fubjea  to  the  guidance  of  the  imagination.  - 
This  fpirit  of  induftry  in  Holland,  with  which  was 
intermixed  a considerable  Glare  of  that  political  craft 
which  fows  the  feeds  of  jealoufy  and  difcord  among  the 
nations,  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  other  powers.  The 
Englifh  were  the  firft  to  perceive  that  traffic  might  be 
carried  on  without  the  interpofition  of  the  Dutch.  Eng- 
land, where  the  attempts  of  defpotifm  had  given  birth  to 
liberty,  becaufe  they  were  antecedent  to  corruption  and 
effeminacy,  grew  defirous  of  purchafing  riches  by  labour 
which  is  the  antidote  to  them.  T he  Englifh  firft  confi- 
dered  commerce  as  the  proper  fcience  and  fupport  of  an 
enlightened,  powerful  and  even  a virtuous  people.  They 
confidered  it  rather  as  an  improvement  of  induftry  than 
an  acquifition  of  enjoyments  ; rather  as  an  encouragement 
and  a fource  of  activity  among  the  people,  than  a pro- 
moter of  luxury  and  magnificence.  Invited  to  trade  by 
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BOOKtheir  fituation,  this  became  the  fpirit  of  their  govern- 

1 ' ,ment,  and  the  means  of  their  ambition.  All  their  fchemes 

tended  to  this  great  object.  In  other  monarchies,  trade 
is  carried  on  by  the  common  people ; in  this  happy  con- 
ftitution  by  the  Rate  or  the  whole  nation : certainly  al- 
ways with  the  tnirft  of  dominion  which  implies  the  defire 
of  enflaving,  but  with  means',  at  leaf!:,  that  conftitute 
the  happinefs  of  the  world  before  it  is  fubdued.  By  war, 
the  conqueror  is  fcarce  more  happy  than  the  conquered  ; 
becaufe  the  only  concern  between  them  is  that  of  blood  : 
but  by  commerce,  the  conquering  people  nefeflarily  in- 
troduce induftry  into  the  country,  which  they  would  not 
have  conquered  if  it  had  not  been  there  already,  or  which 
they  would  not  keep,  if  they  had  not  brought  it  in  along 
with  them.  Upon  thefe  principles  England  hath  founded 
her  commerce  and  her  empire,  and  mutually  and  alter- 
nately extended  one  by  the  other. 

The  French,  fituated  under  as  favourable  a fky,  and 
upon  as  happy  a foil,  have  for  a long  time  flattered  them- 
felves  that  they  had  much  to  beflow  upon  other  nations, 
and  fcarce  any  thing  to  afk  from  them.  But  Colbert  was 
fenfible  that  in  the  fermentation  Europe  was  in  at  this 
time,  there  would  be  an  evident  gain  for  the  culture  and 
productions  of  a country  that  fhould  work  upon  thofe  of 
the  whole  world.  He  opened  manufactures  for  all  the 
arts.  The  woollens,  the  filks,  the  dyes,  the  embroide- 
ries, the  gold  and  fllver  fluffs,  were  brought  to  fo  high  a 
pitch  of  refinement  in  luxury  and  tafte  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  that  they  were  in  great  requeft  among  thofe 
nobles  who  were  in  pofleflion  of  the  greateft  landed  pro- 
perty. To  increafe  the  produce  of  the  arts,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  get  the  firft  materials,  and  thefe  could  only  be 
fuppplied  by  direct  commerce.  The  chances  of  naviga- 
tion had  given  France  fome  poffeffions  in  the  new  world. 


as 
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as  they  had  to  all  the  plunderers  that  had  taken  to  the  Tea.  B O^O  K 
The  ambition  of  fome  individuals  had  formed  colonies 
there^  which  had  been  at  fir'll  fupported  and  even  aggran- 
dized by  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Englifh.  A 
national  navy  would  of  courfe  reflore  to  the  mother  coun- 
try this  natural  connexion  with  its  colonifts.  The  go- 
vernment, therefore,  efiablilhed  its  naval  forces  upon  the 
(Length  of  its  commercial  navigation.  1 he  nation  would 
then  neceffarily  make  a double  profit  upon  the  materials 
and  the  workmanfhip  of  the  manufactures.  The  French 
pufhed  this  precarious  and  temporary  branch  with  an  acti- 
vity and  fpirit  of  emulation  which  muft  have  left  their 
rivals  far  behind  them  for  a long  time  ; and  they  ftill  en- 
joy that  fuperiority  over  other  nations,  in  all  thofe  arts 
of  luxury  and  ornament  which  procure  riches  to  la- 
ri ullry. 

The  natural  volatility  of  the  national  character  and 
its  turn  to  trifles,  hath  brought  treafures  to  the  (late,  by 
the  lucky  propagation  of  their  fafhions.  Like  to  that 
light  and  delicate  fex,  which  teaches  and  infpires  us  with 
a tafte  for  drefs,  the  French  reign  in  all  courts,  at  lead, 
by  the  toilet ; and  their  art  of  pleafing  is  one  of  the 
myfterious  fources  of  their  fortune  and  power.  Other 
nations  have  mattered  the  world  by  thofe  fimple  and 
ruftic  manners,  that  conflitute  the  warlike  virtues  j it 
was  given  them  to  reign  over  it  by  their  vices.  Their  em- 
pire will  laft,  till  they  are  debafed  under  the  feet  of  their 
mailers  by  unprincipled  and  unbounded  llrokes  of  autho- 
rity, when  they  will  become  contemptible  in  their  own 
eyes.  Then,  they  will  lofe,  with  their  confidence  in 
themfelves,  that  indultry,  which  is  one  of  the  fources 
of  their  opulence  and  of  the  fprings  of  their  activity. 

They  will  foon  have  neither  manufactures,  nor  colonies, 
nor  trade. 
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BXIX  K ^HIS  neW  PrinciPle  tiiemora‘  world  hath  infinuated 
. * itfelf  by  degrees,  till  it  is  become,  as  it  were,  necefiary 

, to  the  exiftence  of  political  bodies.  The  tafte  of  luxury 
and  eafe  hath  produced  the  love  of  labour,  which  makes 
at  prefent  the  chief  ftrength  of  a {late.  In  reality,  the 
fedentary  occupations  of  the  mechanic  arts  render  men 
more  liable  to  be  affe&ed  by  the  injuries  of  the  feafons, 
lefs  fit  to  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  which  is  the  firft 
nutritive  principle  of  life.  But  {till,  it  is  better  that  the 
human  race  fhould  be  enervated  under  the  roofs  of  the 
workfhops,  than  inured  to  hardfhips  under  tents  $ be- 
caufe  war  deftroys  while  commerce  on  the  contrary 
creates.  By  this  ufeful  revolution  in  manners,  the  gene- 
ral maxims  of  politics  have  altered  the  face  of  Europe* 
A people  immerfed  in  poverty  can  no  longer  become  for- 
midable to  a rich  nation.  Strength  is  at  prefent  an  at- 
tendant on  riches,  becaule  riches  are  no  longer  the  fruits 
of  conqueft,  but  the  product  of  affiduous  labour,  and  of 
a life  fpent  in  unremitted  employment.  Gold  and  filver 
corrupt  only  thofe  indolent  minds  who  indulge  in  the  de- 
lights of  luxury,  upon  that  ftage  of  intrigue  and  mean- 
nefs,  that  is  called  greatnefs.  But  thefe  metals  employ 
the  hands  and  arms  of  the  people  ; they  excite  a fpirit  of 
agriculture  in  the  fields;  of  navigation  in  the  maritime 
cities  ; and  in  the  center  of  the  ftate  they  lead  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing of  arms,  cloathing,  furniture,  and  the  con- 
ftrucStion  of  buildings.  A fpirit  of  emulation  exifts  be- 
tween man  and  nature  : they  are  perpetually  improving 
each  other.  The  people  are  formed  and  fafhioned  by  the 
arts  they  profefs.  If  there  are  fome  occupations  which 
foften  and  degrade  the  human  race,  there'are  others  by 
which  it  is  hardened  and  repaired.  If  it  be  true  that  art 
renders  them  unnatural,  they  do  not,  at  leaft,  propagate 
jn  order  to  deftroy  themfelves,  as  among  the  barbarous 
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rations  in  heroic  times.  It  is  certainly  an  eafy  and  k--6  K 
ducing  matter,  to  defcribe  the  Romans  with  the  fingle ...  , 

art  of  war,  fubduing  all  the  other  arts,  all  other  nations 
indolent  or  commercial,  civilized  or  favage ; breaking  or 
dcfpifing  the  vefiels  of  Corinth,  more  happy  with  their 
gods  made  of  clay,  than  with  the  golden  flatues  oftheir 
worthlefs  emperors.  But  it  is  a more  pleafing,  and  per- 
haps, a finer  fight,  to  view  all  Europe  peopled  with  la- 
borious nations,  who  are  continually  going  round  the 
globe,  to  cultivate  and  make  it  fit  for  mankind ; to  fee 
them  put  in  motion  by  the  vivifying  breath  of  induftry, 
all  the  regenerating  powers  of  nature;  feek  in  the  abyfs 
of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  bowels  of  rocks,  for  new  fup- 
ports,  or  new  enjoyments ; ftir  and  raife  up  the  earth 
with  all  the  mechanic  powers  invented  by  genius ; efta- 
blifin  between  the  two  hemifpheres  the  happy  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  navigation,  a communication  of  fly- 
ing bridges,  as  it  were,  that  re-unite  one  continent  with 
the  other ; purfue  all  the  tracks  of  the  fun,  overcome 
the  annual  barriers,  and  pafs  from  the  tropics  to  the 
poles  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind;  in  a word,  to  fee 
them  open  all  the  ftreams  of  population  and  pleafure,  in 
order  to  pour  them  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  through  a 
thoufand  channels.  It  is  then,  perhaps,  that  the  divinity 
contemplates  his  work  with  fatisfa&ion,  and  does  not 
repent  himfelf  of  having  made  man. 

Such  is  the  image  of  commerce  ; let  us  now  admire 
the  genius  of  the  trader.  The  fame  undemanding  that 
Newton  had  to  calculate  the  motion  of  the  ftars,  he 
exerts  in  tracing  the  motions  of  the  commercial  people 
that  fertilize  the  earth.  His  problems  are  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  refolve,  as  the  circumftances  of  them  are  not 
taken  from  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  as  the  fyftems 
pf  the  geometrician  are  ; but  depend  upon  the  caprices 
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BOOKof  men,  and  uncertainty  of  a thoufand  events.  That 
XIX 

l ' ' , accurate  fpirit  of  combination  that  Cromwell  and  Riche- 

lieu muft  have  had,  the  one  to  deftroy,  the  other,  to 
eftablifh  defpotic  monarchy ; the  trader  alfo  poflefles  and 
carries  it  further:  for  he  takes  in  both  worlds  at  one 
view,  and  directs  his  operations  upon  an  infinite  variety  of 
relative  confiderations,  which  it  is  feldom  given  to  the 
ftatefman,  or  even  to  the  philofopher,  to  comprehend  and 
eftimate.  Nothing  mull  efcape  him,  he  muft  forefee  the 
influence  of  the  feafons,  upon  the  plenty,  the  fcarcity? 
and  the  quality  of  provifions  ; upon  the  departure  or  re- 
turn of  his  ftiips  ; the  influence  of  political  aftairs  upon 
thofe  of  commerce  ; the  changes  which  war  or  peace 
muft  neceflarily  occafion  in  the  prices  and  run  of  mer- 
chandife,  in  the  quantity  and  choice  of  provifions,  in 
the  ftate  of  the  cities  and  ports  of  the  whole  world  ; he 
muft  know  the  confequences  that  an  alliance  of  the  two 
northern  nations  may  have  under  the  torrid  zone;  the 
progrefs,  either  towards  aggrandizement  or  decay,  of  the 
feveral  trading  companies  ; the  counter  ftroke  that  the 
fall  of  any  European  power  in  India,  may  give  to  Africa 
and  America;  the  ftagnation  that  may  be  produced  in 
certain  countries,  by  the  blocking  up  of  fome  channels 
of  induftry ; the  reciprocal  connexion  there  is  between 
moft  branches  of  trade,  and  the  mutual  afliftances  they 
lend,  by  the  temporary  injuries  they  feem  to  infii<ft  upon 
each  other  ; he  muft  know  the  proper  time  to  begin,  and 
when  to  ftop  in  all  new  undertakings  : in  a word,  he 
muft  know  the  art  of  making  aU  other  nations  tributary 
to  his  own,  and  to  make  his  own  fortune  with  that  of 
his  country,  or  rather  to  enrich  himfelf  by  extending  the 
general  profperity  of  mankind.  Such  are  the  objects  that 
the  profeffion  of  the  merchant  embraces. 


Above 
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Above  all,  it  is  the  trader’s  peculiar  bufinefs  to  pry  B O 
into  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  treat  with  his  \ , _ 
equals  in  appearance,  as  if  they  were  honeft,  but,  in 
reality,  as  if  they  were  men  of  no  probity.  ^Commerce 
is  a Icience  that  requires  at  the  fame  time  the  knowledge 
of  men  and  things.  The  difficulty  of  the  fcience,  it. 
muft  be  acknowledged,  is  lefs  owing  to  the  multiplicity 
of  objects,  than  to  the  rapacioufnefs  of  thofe  who  pro- 
fefs  it.  If  emulation  increafes  a concurrence  of  efforts, 
jealoufy  prevents  the  fuccefs  of  them.  If  intereft  is  the 
vice  that  deftroys  profeffions  in  genera],  what  muff  be  its 
effects  upon  that  profeffion,  which  owes  its  exiftence  to 
that  principle  ? Its  own  eagernefs  deftroys  it.  The  thirft: 
of  gain  fpreads  over  a commerce  a ipirit  of  avarice  that 
contracts  every  thing,  even  the  means  of  amaffing. 

Are  merchants  to  be  blamed  for  that  rivalftiip  of  go- 
vernments which  reftrains  general  induftry  by  reciprocal 
prohibitions  ; or  is  the  cenfure  to  fall  on  the  tyranny  of 
authority,  which,  in  order  to  acquire  gain  without  the 
trouble  of  commerce,  confines  all  the  claffes  of  induftry 
by  corporations  ? Certainly  on  the  latter ; for  all  thefe 
focieties  ft i fie  the  very  life  of  commerce,  which  is  liberty. 

To  compel  the  indigent  man  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
working,  is  to  condemn  him  at  once  to  idlenefs  by  indi- 
gence, and  to  indigence  by  idlenefs  ; it  is  to  diminifti  the 
fum  total  of  national  labour ; to  impoverifti  the  people 
by  enriching  the  treafury  ; and  to  annihilate  them  both. 

The  jealoufy  of  trade  between  ftates  is  nothing  more 
than  a fecret  confpiracy  to  ruin  each  other,  without  en- 
riching one.  Thofe  who  govern  the  people,  exert  the 
fame  fkiil  in  defending  themfelves  from  the  induftry  of 
the  nations,  as  in  preferving  themfelves  from  the  intrigues 
of  the  great.  One  fingle  mean  and  wicked  man  is  able 
to  introduce  a hundred  reftraints-  into  Europe.  New 
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BOO  K chains  are  forged  as  faft  as  deftru&ive  weapons.  Prohi- 

, bitions  in  commerce,  and  extortions  in  the  finance,  have 

given  rife  to  fmugglers  and  galley  fiaves,  to  cuftoms  and 
monopolies,  to  pirates  and  excifemen.  Centinels  and  ob- 
ftacles  are  placed  in  all  parts  of  the  fea  and  of  the  land. 
The  traveller  enjoys  ro  quiet,  the  merchant  no  property  ; 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  expofed  to  all  the  fnares 
of  an  infidious  legiflation,  that  mingles  the  offence  with 
the  prohibition,  and  the  penalty  with  the  offence.  A man 
becomes  culpable  without  knowing  if,  or  without  mean- 
ing to  be  fo  : he  is  arrefted,  plundered  and  taxed,  though 
he  is  all  the  while  innocent.  The  rights  of  the  people 
are  violated  by  their  protedfors ; the  rights  of  the  ci- 
tizen are  invaded  by  the  citizen  : the  courtier  is  perpe- 
tually tormenting  the  ftatefman  ; and  the  contractor 
vexes  the  merchant.  Such  is  the  Rate  of  commerce  in 
time  of  peace.  But  what  (hall  we  fay  of  commercial 
wars  ? 

It  is  natural  enough,  that  a people  pent  up  in  the  icy 
regions  of  the  north,  fhould  wreft  iron  from  the  earth 
that  refufes  them  fubfiftence ; and  fhould  go  fword  in 
hand  to  reap  the  harveft  of  another  nation  : hunger, 
which  knows  no  laws,  cannot  violate  any,  and  foetus  to 
plead  an  excufe  for  thefe  hoftilities.  They  muff  neceffa- 
rily  live  by  carnage,  when  they  have  no  corn.  But, 
when  a nation  enjoys  the  privilege  of  an  extenfive  com- 
merce, and  can  furnifh  to  the  fupport  of  feveral  other 
flates  from  the  fuperfluity  of  their  own  riches  ; what  mo- 
tive can  induce  them  to  declare  waragainfl  other  induftri- 
ous  nations ; to  obftruCt  their  navigation  and  their  la- 
bours ; in  a word,  to  forbid  them  to  live  on  pain  of 
death  ? Why  do  they  arrogate  to  themfelves  an  exclufive 
branch  of  trade,  a right  of  fifhing  and  failing,  as  if  it 
were  a matter  of  property,  and  as  if  the  fea  were  to  bo 

divided 
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divided  into  acres  as  well  as  the  land  ? We  can  certainly  BOOK 
find  out  the  motives  of  fuch  wars ; we  know  that  the . * j 

jealoufy  of  commerce  is  nothing  more  than  a jealoufy  of 
power.  But  have  any  people  the  right  to  obftrud  a work 
they  cannot  execute  themfelveis,  and  to  condemn  another 
nation  to  indolence,  becaufe  they  chufe  to  devote  them- 
felves  to  it  ? 

How  unnatural  and  ' contradi&ory  an  expreflion  is  a 
war  of  commerce  ! Commerce  nourifhes,  but  war  de- 
ft roys.  Commerce  may,  pofiibly,  give  rife  to  war,  and 
keep  it  up  ; but  war  cuts  off  all  the  fources  of  commerce. 
Whatever  one  nation  may  gain  upon  another  in  com- 
merce, it  is  a fource  of  induftry  and  emulation  for  them, 
both  : in  war,  it  turns  out  to  be  a mutual  lofs  ; for  plun- 
der, fire  and  fword  neither  improve  lands,  nor  enrich 
mankind.  The  wars  of  commerce  are  fo  much  the  more 
fatal,  as  by  the  prefent  influence  of  the  fea  over  the 
land,  and  of  Europe  over  the  three  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  conflagration  becomes  general ; and  that  the 
diffentions  of  two  maritime  powers  excite  the  fpirit  of 
difcord  among  all  their  allies,  and  occaflon  ina&ivity  even 
among  the  neutral  powers. 

• Coasts  and  feas  tinged  with  blood  and  covered  with 
carcafes ; the  thunders  of  war  reaching  from  pole  to  pole, 
between  Africa,  Afia  and  America,  as  well  throughout 
the  fea  that  feparates  us  from  the  new  world,  as  through- 
out the  vaft  extent  of  the  Pacific  ocean  : fuch  is  the  fpec- 
tacle  exhibited  in  the  two  laft  wars  in  which  all  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe  have  been  alternately  fhaken,  or  have  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  by  fome  great  ftroke.  Neverthelefs  the 
earth  was  depopulated,  and  commerce  did  not  repair  the 
lofs  ; the  lands  were  exhaufted  by  taxes,  and  the  chan- 
nels of  navigation  did  not  affift  the  progrefs  of  agricul- 
ture, The  loans  of  the  ftate  ruined  the  fortunes  of  the 
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B- O O K citizens  beforehand  by  ufurious  profits,  the  forerunners 
i /of  bankruptcy.  Even  thofe  powers  that  were  victorious 

bent  under  the  weight  of  their  conquefts,  and  feizing 
upon  a greater  extent  of  land  than  they  could  keep  or 
cultivate,  involved  themfelves  in  the  ruin  of  their  enemies. 
The  neutral  powers  who  were  defirous  of  enriching  them- 
felves in  peace,  in  the  rriidft  of  this  commotion  received 
and  put  up  with  infults  more  difgraceful  than  the  defeats 
of  an  open  war. 

How  highly  abfurd  are  thofe  commercial  wars,  equally 
injurious  to  all  the  nations  concerned,  without  being  ad- 
vantageous to  fuch  as  are  not  engaged  in  them;  thofe 
wars  where  the  Tailors  become  foldiers,  and  the  merchant 
fhips  are  turned  into  privateers ; where  the  traffic  between 
the  mother  countries  and  their  colonies  is  interrupted,  and 
the  price  of  their  reciprocal  commodities  is  railed ! 

What  a fource  of  political  abufes  are  thofe  treaties  of 
commerce  which  become  the  feeds  of  war ! Thofe  ex- 
clufive  privileges  which  one  nation  acquires  of  another, 
either  for  a traffic  of  luxury,  or  for  the  neceffaries  of 
life  ! A general  liberty  granted  to  induftry  and  commerce 
is  the  only  treaty  which  a maritime  power  fhould  enforce 
at  home,  or  negotiate  abroad.  A nation  that  would  take 
this  ftep,  would  be  the  benefactor  of  the  human  race. 
The  more  labour  was  encouraged  upon  land,  -&nd  the 
greater  number  of  fhips  there  were  at  fea,  fo  much  the 
more  would  fuch  a people  enjoy  the  advantages  aimed  at 
by  negociations  and  by  war.  For  there  will  be  no  in- 
creafe  of  riches  in  any  country,  if  there  be  no  induftry 
among  its  neighbours,  who  can  acquire  nothing  but  by 
articles  of  exchange,  or  by  the  means  of  gold  and  Elver. 
But  without  commerce  and  induftry  there  can  be  no  me- 
tals, nor  manufactures  of  value  ; nor  can  either  of  thefe 
fprings  of  riches  exift  without  liberty.  The  indolence 
* of 
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creafing  their  labour,  or  by  depriving  them  of  what  it  v 
ought  to  produce.  The  effect  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
commerce  and  induftry  is  the  total  fubverfion  of  order. 

The  want  of  the  fine  fleeces  of  Spain  is  retrieved  by 
the  flocks  of  England,  and  the  filk  manufactures  of  Italy 
are  improved  even  in  Germany,  the  wines  of  Portugal 
might  be  improved,  were  it  not  for  the  exclufive  privi- 
leges granted  to  a particular  company.  The  high  grounds 
of  the  north  and  fouth  would  be  fufficient  to  fupply  Eu- 
rope with  wood  and  metals,  and  the  vallies  would  of 


courfe  produce  a greater  plenty  of  corn  and  fruits.  Ma- 


nufactures would  be  raifed  in  barren  countries,  if  thefe 
could  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  the  necefiaries  of  life  by 
a free  circulation.  Whole  provinces  would  not  be  left 
uncultivated  in  the  heart  of  a country  in  order  to  fertilize 
fome  unwholfome  morafies,  where,  while  the  people  are 
fupported  by  the  productions  of  the  land,  the  influence 
of  the  air  and  the  water  tends  to  their  deftru£tion.  We 
fhould  not  fee  all  the  rich  produce  of  commerce  confined 
to  particular  cities  of  a large  kingdom,  as  the  privileges 
and  fortunes  of  the  whole  people  are  to  particular  fami- 
lies. Circulation  would  be  quicker,  and  the  confumption 
be  increafed.  - Each  province  would  cultivate  its  favourite 
production,  and  each  family  its  own  little  field.  And 
under  every  roof  there  would  be  one  child  to  fpare  for  the 
purpofes  of  navigation,  and  the  improvement  of  the  arts. 
Europe,  like  China,  would  fwarm  with  multitudes  of 
induftrious  people. — Upon  the  whole,  the  freedom  of 
trade  would  infenfibly  produce  that  univerfal  peace  which 
a brave  but  humane  monarch  once  confidered  not  as 
merely  chimerical. 

While  each  man  calculated  his  own  advantage,  the 
national  fyftem  of  happinefs  would  be  founded  on  the 
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, . more  effe&ual  morals,  than  the  vifionary  ideas  of  fuper- 

ftition.  Thefe  prefently  difappearas  foon  as  paflions  ex- 
ert themfelves,  whilft  reafon  gains  ftrength  and  advances 
to  maturity  along  with  them. 

Commerce  Commerce,  which  arifes  naturally  from  agriculture, 
returns  to  it  by  its  propenfitv  and  by  its  circulation  : thus, 
the  rivers  return  to  the  fea,  which  has  produced  them  by 
the  exhalation  of  its  waters  into  vapours,  and  by  the 
fall  of  thofe  vapours  into  the  waters.  The  quantity  of 
gold  brought  by  the  tranfportation  and  confumption  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  returns  again  at  laft  into  its  bo- 
fom,  and  reproduces  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  the 
materials  of  commerce.  If  the  lands  are  not  cultivated, 
all  commerce  is  precarious,  becaufe  it  is  deprived  of  its 
principal  fund,  which  is  the  productions  of  nature.  Na- 
tions that  are  only  maritime  or  commercial,  enjoy,  it  is 
true,  the  fruits  of  commerce  j but  the  tree  belongs  to  thofe 
people  that  are  {killed  in  the  cultivation  of  land.  Agri- 
culture is,  therefore,  the  chief  and  real  opulence  of  a Bate. 
This  is 'a  circumflance  that  had  efcaped  the  Romans  in  j 
the  intoxication  of  their  cbnquefts,  which  had  given  them 
all  the  earth  without  their  cultivating  it.  It  was  un- 
known to  the  Barbarians,  who,  deftroying  by  the  fword  an 
empire  that  had  been  eftablilhed  by  it,  abandoned  to  flaves 
the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  of  which  they  preferved  to 
themfelves  the  fruits  and  the  property.  This  point  was 
miftaken  alfo,  even  in  the  age  fubfequent  to  the  difcovery 
of  the  Eaft  and 'Well  Indies ; whether  it  was  that  in  Eu- 
rope the  people  were  too  much  engaged  in  wars  cf  ambi- 
tion or  religion ; or,  that  the  conquefts  made  by  Por- 
tugal and  Spain  beyojnd  the  feas,  having  brought  us  trea- 
fures  without  labour,  we  contented  ourfelves  with  enjoy- 
ing 
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ing  them  by  luxury  and  the  arts,  without  thinking  of  per-  B O^O  K 
petuating  thefe  riches.  u— 

But  the  time  came,  when  plunder  ceafed  for  want  of 
an  objeCt.  When  the  conquered  lands  in  the  new  world 
had  been  fought  for  and  divided,  it  became  neceflary  to 
cultivate  them,  and  to  feed  the  colonifts  of  thefe  fettle- 
ments.  As  thefe  were  Europeans,  they  cultivated  for 
Europe  productions  which  it  did  not  furnilh,  and  afked 
in  return  thofe  provifions  which  cuftom  had  made  natural 
to  them.  In  proportion  as  the  colonies  were  peopled, 
and  that  the  number  of  failors  and  manufacturers  in- 
creafed  with  the  increafe  of  productions,  the  lands  muft 
neceflarily  furnilh  a furplus  of  fubfiftence  for  the  increafe 
of  population  ; an  augmentation  of  indigenous  commo- 
dities, for  foreign  materials  of  exchange  and  confump- 
tion.  The  hard  labours  of  navigation,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  provifions  in  the  tranfport,  caufing  a greater  lofs 
of  materials  and  produce,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged 
to  folicit  and  ftir  up  the  earth  to  yield  her  fruits  in- 
greater  abundance.  The  confumption  of  American  com- 
modities, far  from  leflening  that  of  European  produ&i- 
ons,  ferved  only  to  increafe  and  extend  it  upon  all  the 
feas,  in  all  the  ports,  and  in  all  the  cities  where  commerce 
and  induftry  prevailed.  Thus  the  people  who  were  the 
moft  commercial,  neceflarily  became  at  the  fame  time  the 
beft  cultivators. 

England  firft  conceived  the  idea  of  this  new  fyftem. 

She  eftablilhed  and  encouraged  it  by  honours  and  pre- 
miums propofed  to  the  planters.  A medal  was  ftruck 
and  prefen  ted  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  with  the  following 
infcription;  For  having,  planted  Oak.  Triptolemus  and 
Ceres  were  adored  in  antiquity  only  from  fimilar  motives; 
and  yet  temples  and  altars  are  ftill  ereCted  to  lazy  monks. 

The  God  of  nature  will  not  fuffer  that  mankind  fhould 

Vox,.  IV.  X i Peri&’ 
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BOOK  perifli.  He  hath  implanted  in  all  generous  and  fublime 
t , fouls,  in  the  hearts  of  all  people  and  of  enlightened  mo- 

narchs,  this  idea,  that  labour  is  the  firft  duty  of  man, 
and  that  the  moft  important  of  all  labours  is  that  of  cul- 
tivating the  land.  The  eloginm  of  agriculture  is  in  its 
own  reward,  in  the  fatisfying  of  our  wants.  If  I had  a 
fubj'eSi  who  could  produce  two  blades  of  corn  infead  of  one , 
faid  a monarch,  I Jhould  prefer  him  to  all  the  men  of  po- 
litical genius  in  the Jlate.  What  pity  is  it  that  fuch  a king 
and  fuch  an  opinion  are  merely  the  fi&ion  of  Swift’s 
brain.  But  a nation  that  can  produce  fuch  writers,  mull 
neceflarily  verify  this  beautiful  fentence  ; and  accordingly  - 
we  find  that  England  doubled  the  produce  of  its  culti- 
vation. 

Led  by  the  example  of  the  Englifli,  all  other  nations 
that  knew  the  value  of  induftry,  brought  it  back  to  its 
true  origin  and  primary  deftination.  After  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  French,  who  under  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  three  cardinals,  had  fcarce  been  allowed  to  turn  * 
their  thoughts  to  public  affairs,  ventured  at  length  to 
write  on  matters  of  importance,  and  of  evident  utility. 
The  undertaking  of  an  univerfal  dictionary  of  arts  and 
fciences,  placed  every  great  objeCt  jn  view,  and  fet  all 
men  of  underftanding  at  work.  The  fpirit  of  laws  was 
publifhed,  and  the  boundaries  of  genius  were  extended. 
Natural  hiftory,  was  written  by  a French  Pliny,  who  fur- 
paffed  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  art  of  knowing  and  de- 
fcribing  nature  ; this  hiftory,  bold  and  great  as  its  fub- 
jedt,  warmed  the  imaginations  of  its  readers,  and  attach- 
ed them  powerfully  to  contemplations,  which  a nation 
cannot  relinquifh,  without  returning  into  a ftate  of  bar- 
barifm.  In  lefs  than  twenty  years,  the  eyes  of  the 
French  nation  were  open  to  their  real  interefts.  They 
communicated  their  knowledge  to  government,  and  agri- 
culture, 
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culture,  if  it  was  not  encouraged  by  rewards,  was,  atB  °jxK 
leaft,  patronized  by  fome  minifters.  w — w 

Germany  hath  felt  the  happy  influence  of  that  en- 
lightened fpirit  which  fertilizes  the  earth  and  multiplies 
its  inhabitants.  All  the  northern  climates  have  exerted 
themfelves  to  make  the  moft  of  their  lands.  Even  Spain 
has  been  active ; and  though  deficient  in  natives,  has  at 
leaft  engaged  foreign  hufbandmen  to  labour  in  her  un- 
cultivated provinces. 

It  is  a Angular  and  yet  a natural  circumftance,  that 
men  fhould  have  returned  to  the  firft  of  the  arts  only 
after  having  gone  through  all  the  reft.  It  is  the  common 
progreflion  of  the  human  mind,  not  to  regain  the  right 
path,  till  after  it  hath  exhaufted  itfelf  in  purfuing 
falfe  tracks.  It  is  always  going  forwards 5 and  as  it  re- 
linquifhed  agriculture,  tp  follow  the  road  of  commerce 
and  luxury,  it  went  rapidly  round  the  circle,  and  returned 
at  laft  into  the  nurfery  of  all  the  arts,  where  it  fixed  its 
refidence,  from  the  fame  motives  of  intereft  that  had 
made  it  quit  it  before.  Thus  the  eager  and  curious 
man,  who  banifhes  himfetf  from  his  country  in  his 
youth,  tired  with  running  about  the  world,  returns  at 
laft  to  live  and  die  under  his  native  roof. 

Every  thing,  indeed,  depends  upon,  and  arifes  from 
the  cultivation  of  land.  It  forms  the  internal  ftrength 
of  ftates ; and  draw's  riches  into  them  from  without. 

Every  power  which  comes  from  any  other  fource  except 
the  land,  is  artificial  and  precarious,  either  in  natural  or 
moral  philofophy.  Induftry  and  commerce  which  do  not 
a£l  immediately  upon  the  agriculture  of  a country,  are 
in  the  power  of  foreign  nations,  who  may  either  difpute 
thefe  advantages  through  emulation,  or  deprive  the  coun- 
try of  them  through  envy.  T his  may  be  done  either  by 
eftabliftiing  the  fame  branch  of  induftry  among  them- 
I i 2 felves. 
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n , unwrought  materials,  or  the  importation  of  thofe  ma- 

terials in  manufacture.  But  a ftate  well  manured,  and 
well  cultivated,  produces  men  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  riches  by  thofe  men.  This  is  not  the  teeth  which 
the  dragon  fows  to  bring  forth  foldiers  to  deftroy  each 
other,  it  is  the  milk  of  Juno,  which  peoples  the  heavens 
with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  ftars. 

The  government,  therefore,  owes  its  fupport  to  the 
countries  rather  than  to  the  cities.  The  firfl:  are  mo- 
thers and  nurfes  always  fruitful ; the  others  are  nothing 
more  than  daughters  often  ungrateful  and  barren.  The 
cities  can  fcarce  fubfifi:  but  from  the  fuperfiuous  part  of 
the  population  and  produce  of  the  countries.  Even  the 
fortified  places  and  ports  of  trade,  which  feem  to  be 
conneCfed  with  the  whole  world  by  their  (hips,  which 
difFufe  more  riches  than  they  poflefs,  do  not,  however, 
attraCl  all  the  treafures  they  difpenfe,  but  by  the  produce 
of  the  countries  that  furround  them.  The  tree,  muft 
therefore,  be  watered  at  its  root.  The  cities  will  only 
be  flourifhing  in  proportion  as  the  fields  are  fruitful. 

But  this  fertility  depends  lefs  upon  the  foil  than  upon 
the  inhabitants.  Spain  and  even  Italy,  though  fituated 
under  a climate  the  moft  favourable  to  agriculture,  pro- 
duce lefs  than  France  or  England  ; becaufe  the  efforts  of 
nature  are  impeded  in  a thoufand  ways  by  the  form  of 
their  government.  In  all  parts  where  the  people  are  at- 
tached to  the  country  by  property,  by  the  fecurity  of 
their  funds  and  revenues,  the  lands  will  fiourifh  and 
profper.  In  all  parts  where  the  privileges  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  cities,  and  the  labours  to  the  countries,  every 
proprietor  will  be  fond  of  the  inheritance  of  his  an- 
ceftors,  will  increafe  and  embellifh  ft  by  affiduous  culti- 
$ vaiion,  and  his  children  will  be  multiplied  in  proportion 

to 
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to  his  means,  and  his  means  be  increafed  in  proportion  ® 0^0  K 


to  his  children. 


It  is,  therefore,  the  intereft  of  government  to  favour 
the  hufbandmen,  in  preference  to  ail  the  indolent  clafles 
of  fociety.  Nobility  is  but  an  odious  diftin&ion,  when 
not  founded  upon  fervices  of  real  and  unqueftionable 
utility  to  the  ftate;  as  for  inftance,  the  defence  of  the 
nation  againft  the  encroachments  of  conqueft,  and  againft 
the  enterprises  of  defpotifm.  The  nobles  furnifh  only  a pre- 
carious and  oftentimes  fata!  affiftance ; when  after  having 
led  an  effeminate  and  licentious  life  in  the  cities,  they  go 
forth  to  lend  a feeble  defence  for  their  country  upon  her 
fleets  and  in  her  armies,  and  afterwards  .return  to  court, 
to  folicit  as  a reward  for  their  bafenejs,  places  and  honours, 


which  are  revoking  and  burthenfome  to  the  nation.  The 
clergy  are  a fet  of  men  ufelefs,  at  leaft,  to  the  earth, 
even  when  they  are  employed  in  prayer.  But  when,  with 
fcandalous  morals,  they  preach  a dodfrine  which  is  ren- 
dered doubly  incredible  and  ineradicable  from  their  ig- 
norance and  from  their  example;  when,  after  having  dif- 
graced,  difcredited  and  overturned  religion,  by  a variety 
of  abufes,  of  fophifms,  of  injuftices  and  ufurpations, 
they  wifh  to  diffufe  it  by  perfection  ; then  this  privileged, 
idle  and  turbulent  fet  of  men,  become  the  moft  dreadful 
enemies  of  the  ftate  and  of  the  nation.  The  only  good  . 
and  refpedable  part  of  them  that  remains,  is  that  fet  of 
the  clergy  who  are  moft  defpifed  and  moft  burthened  with 
duty,  and  who  being  fituated  among  the  lower  cl  a fs  of 
people  in  the  country,  labour,  edify,  advife,  comfort  and 


relieve  a multitude  of  unhappy  perfons. 

The  hufbandmen  deferve  to  be  preferred  by  govern- 
ment, even  to  the  manufacturers,  and  the  profefTors  of 
either  the  mechanical  or  liberal  arts.  To  encourage  and 
to  proted  the  arts  of  luxury,  leaving  the  fields  negleded, 
i i 3 that 
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BOO  Kthat  fource  of  induftry  which  has  firft  ere&ed  and  fupportS 
t ^ * , them,  is  to  forget  the  order  of  the  feveral  relations  be- 

tween nature  and  fociety.  To  favour  the  arts  and  to 
negleCl  agriculture,  is  to  remove  the  bafis  of  a pyramid, 
in  order  to  finifh  the  top.  The  mechanical  arts  engage 
a fufncient  number  of  hands  by  the  attraction  of  the 
riches  they  procure,  by  the  comforts  they  fupply  the  work- 
men with,  by  the  eafe,  pleafures  and  conveniencies  that 
arife  in  cities  where  the  feveral  branches  of  induftry  meet; 
It  is  the  ruftic  life  that  ftands  in  need  of  encouragement 
for  the  hard  labours  it  is  expofed  to,  and  of  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  Ioffes  and  vexations  it  fuftains.  The  huff 
bandman  is  placed  at  a diftance  from  every  object  that  can 
either  excite  his  ambition,  or  gratify  his  curiofity.  He 
lives  in  a ftate  of  fcparation  from  the  diftinCtions  and 
pleafures  of  fociety.  He  cannot  give  his  children  a polite 
education,  without  fending  them  far  from  him,  nor  place 
them  in  a road  of  fortune  that  may  diftinguilh  and  ad- 
vance them.  He  does  not  enjoy  the  facrifices  he  make$ 
for  them,  while  they  are  educated  at  a diftance  from  him. 
In  a word,  he  undergoes  all  the  troubles  that  nature 
brings,  without  benefiting  by  its  pleafures,  unlefs  fup- 
ported  by  the  paternal  care  of  government.  Every  thing 
is  burdenfome  and  humiliating  to  him,  even  the  taxes, 
‘the  very  name  of  which  fometimes  makes  his  condition 
more  wretched  than  any  other. 

Men  are  naturally  attached  to  the  liberal  arts  by  their 
particular  genius,  which  makes  this  attachment  grow  up 
into  a kind  of  paflion  ; and  likewife  by  the  reputation 
they  refleCt  on  thofe  who  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  the 
purfuit  of  them.  It  is  not  poflible  to  admire  the  works 
of  genius,  without  efteeming  and  carefling  the  perfons 
endowed  with  that  valuable  gift  of  nature.  But  the  man 
devoted  to  a ruftic  life,  unlefs  he  enjoys.in  quietnefs  what 

he 
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he  pofieffes,  and  what  he  gathers  ; if  he  is  incapable  ofB  O^O  K 
improving  the  benefits  of  his  condition,  becaufe  the  fweets 
of  it  are  taken  from  him  ; if  the  military  fervice,  if  vaf- 
falage  and  taxes  are  to  rob  him  of  his  fon,  his  cattle,  and 
his  grain,  nothing  remains  for  him,  but  to  curfe  both  the 
fky  and  the  land  that  torment  him,  and  to  abandon  his 
fields  and  his  country. 

A wife  government  cannot  refufe  to  pay  its  principal 
attention  to  agriculture,  without  deftrudtion  to  itfelf:  the 
moft  ready  and  effe&ual  means  of  affifting  it,  is  to  favour 
the  multiplication  of  its  produce  of  every  kind,  by  the 
moft  free  and  unbounded  circulation. 

An  indefinite  .liberty  in  the  exchange  of  commodities, 
renders  a people  at  the  fame  time  commercial  and  attentive 
to  agriculture  ; it  extends  the  views  of  the  farmer  to- 
wards trade,  and  thofe  of  the  merchant  towards  culti- 
vation. It  connects  them  by  ties  that  are  regulaily  kept 
up.  All  men  belong  equally  to  the  villages  and  to  the 
cities,  and  there  is  a reciprocal  connexion  and  communi- 
cation maintained  between  the  provinces.  The  circulation 
of  commodities  brings  bn  really  the  golden  age,  in  which 
ftreams  of  milk  and  honey  are  faid  to  have  flowed  through 


the  plains.  All  the  lands  are  cultivated  ; the  meadows 
are  favourable  to  tillage  by  the  cattle  they  feed  ; the 
growth  of  corn  encourages  that  of  vines,  by  furnifhing 
a conftant  and  certain  fubfiftence  ro  him  who  neither' fows 
nor  reaps,  but  plants,  prunes  and  gathers  his  fruit. 

* Let  us  now  confider  the  effeds  of  a contrary  fyftem, 
and  attempt  to  regulate  agriculture,  and  the  circulation 
of  its  produce  by  particular  laws ; and  let  us  obferve  what 
calamities  will  enfue.  The  prying  interference  of  au- 
thority, will  not  only  wifh  to  know  every  thing  that  is 
done,  but  even  impede  the  doing  of  it.  Men  will  be  led 
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BXJX  K be  Go1Ie<aed  and  d5rpei-red  at  the  nod  of  a tyrant  to  be 

> Slaughtered  in  the  carnage  of  war,  or  to  perifli  to  no  pur- 

pofe  upon  fleets,  or  in  different  colonies.  The  life  of  a 
ftate  will  become  its  deftru&ion.  Neither  the  lands,  nor 
the  people,  will  be  enabled  to  profper,  and  the  Hates  will 
tend  quickly  to  their  diffoiution.-,  that  is,  to  that  lepa- 
ration  which  is  always  preceded  by  the  mafiacre  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  their  rulers.  What  then  will  become 
of  man u failures  ? 

Manufac-  Agriculture  gives  birth  to  the  arts,  when  it  has 
tures.  been  carrieci  to  that  degree  of  abundance  and  perfeclion 
which  gives  men  leifure  to  fit  down,  invent,  and  procure 
themfelves  the  conveniences  of  life;  and  when  it  has  pro- 
duced a population  fufliciently  numerous  to  be  employed 
on  other  labours,  befides  what  are  due  to  tne  ‘land.  Then 
a people  muft  neceflarily  become  either  foldiers,  navi- 
gators, or  manufacturers.  As  foon  as  war  has  blunted 
therudenefs  and  ferocity  of  a robuft  nation;  as  foon  as 
it  has  nearly  circumfci  ibed  the  extent  of  an  empire,  thofe 
men  who  have  been  exercifed  in  arms,  muff  then  apply 
themfelves  to  the  management  of  the  oar,  the  ropes,  the 
fciffars  or  the  fhuttle^  in  a word,  of  all  the  tools  of  com- 
merce and  indullry  ; for  the  land,  which  kept  fo  many 
men  without  any  of  their  own  labour,  does  not  require 
them  to  return  to  the  plough.  As  the  arts  ever  have  a 
country  of  their  own,  their  peculiar  place  of  refuge, 
where  they  are  carried  on  and  flourifh  in  tranquillity,  it  is 
eafier  to  repair  thither  in  fearch  of  them,  than  to  wait  at 
home  till  they  fhall  have  grown  up,  and  advanced  with 
the  tardy  progrefhon  of  ages,  and  the  favour  cf  chance 
which  preiides  over  the  difcoveries  of  genius.  Thus  every 
nation  of  Europe  that  has  had  any  induftry,  has  borrow- 
ed the  moft  confiderabie  Ihare  of  the  arts  from  Afia. 

There 


There  invention  feems  to  have  been  as  original  as  man-  B 
kind. 

The  beauty  and  fertility  of  thofe  climes  hath  ever  en- 
gendered a mod  numerous  race  of  people,  as  well  as 
abundance  of  fruits  of  all  kinds.  There,  laws  and  arts, 
the  offspring  of  genius  and  tranquillity,  hayearifen  rrom 
the  fettled  flare  of  government;  and  luxury,  the  parent 
of  every  enjoyment  that  attends  induflry,  has  fprung  out 
of  the  richnefs  of  the  foil.  India,  China,  Perfia  and 
Egypt  were  in  poffeflion  not  only  of  all  the  (lores  of  na- 
ture, but  alfo  of  the  mo  ft  brilliant  inventions  of  art. 
War  has  frequently  obliterated  every  monument  of  ge- 
nius in  tbefe  parts,  but  they  revive  again  out  of  their  own 
ruins,  as  well  as  mankind.  Not  unlike  thofe  laborious 
fwarms  we  fee  perifti  in  their  hives  by  the  wintry  blaft 
of  the  north,  and  which  reproduce  themfelves  in  fpring; 
retaining  flill  the  fame  love  of  toil  and  order;  there  are 
certain  Afiatic  nations  which  have  ftill  preferved  the  arts 
of  luxury  with  their  materials,  notwithftandmg  the  in- 
curfions  and  conquefts  of  the  Tartars. 

It  was  in  a country  fucceffively  fubdued  by  the  Scy- 
thians, Romans,  and  Saracens,  that  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, which  not  even  Chriflianity  nor  time  could  civilize, 
recovered  the  arts  and  fciences  without  fearching  for  them. 
The  Crufades  exhaufted  their  fanatic  zeal,  and  threw  off 
their  barbarifm  at  Conftantinople.  It  was  by  journeying 
to  vifit  the  tomb  of  their  Saviour,  who  was  born  in  a 
manger,  and  died  on  a crofs,  that  they  acquired  a tafte 
for  magnificence,  pomp,  and  wealth.  By  them  the  Afi- 
atic grandeur  w'as  introduced  into  the  courts  of  Europe. 
Italy,  the  feat  from  whence  religion  fpread  her  empire 
over  other  countries,  was  the  firft  to  adopt  a fpecies  of 
induflry  that  was  of  benefit  to  her  temples,  the  cere- 
monies of  her  worihip,  and  thofe  proceffions  which  ferve 

to 
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B O O K to  keep  up  devotion  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  when  once 
XIX  J 

1 ^ ,(he  has  feized  on  the  heart.  Chriftian  Rome,  after  hav- 

ing borrowed  her  rites  from  the  Eaftern  nations,  was 
ftill  to  draw  from  thence  their  fupport,  the  fplendour  of 
wealth. 

Venice,  whofe  gallies  were  ranged  under  the  banner 
of  liberty,  could  not  fail  of  being  induftrious.  The  peo- 
ple of  Italy  railed  up  manufactures,  and  were  a long  time 
in  pofifeflion  of  all  the  arts,  even  when  the  conqueft  of 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  had  caufed  the  treafures  of  the 
whole  world  to  overflow  in  Europe.  Flanders  drew  her 
handycrafts  from  Italy  ; England  hers  from  Flanders  ; and 
Trance  borrowed  the  general  induftry  of  all  countries. 
Of  the  Englifh  fhe  purchafed  her  flocking  looms,  which 
work  ten  times  as  faft  as  the  needle.  'Fhe  number  of 
hands  unoccupied  from  the  introduction  of  the  loom, 
were  employed  in  making  of  lace,  which  was  taken  from 
the  Flemings.  Paris  furpaffed  Perfia  in  her  carpets,  and 
Flanders  in  her  tapeftry,  in  the  elegance  of  her  patterns, 
and  the  beauty  of  her  dyes;  and  excelled  Venice  in  the 
tranfparency  and  flze  of  her  mirrors.  France  learned  to 
difpenfe  with  part  of  her  Italian  filks,  and  with  Englifh 
broad  cloths.  Germany  has  kept,  with  their  iron  and 
copper  mines,  the  fuperiority  in  melting,  tempering,  and 
working  up  thofe  metals.  But  the  art  of  giving  the 
polifh  and  fafhion  to  every  article  that  can  be  concerned 
in  the  ornaments  of  luxury,  and  the  conveniences  of  life, 
feems  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  French  ; whether  it  be 
that  they,  in  the  vanity  of  pleaftng  others,  find  the  means 
of  fucceeding  by  all  the  outward  appearances  of  brilliant 
fhew ; or  that  in  reality  grace  and  eafe  are  the  conftant 
attendants  of  a people  naturally  lively  and  gay,  and  who 
by  inftinCt  are  in  poflcflion  of  tafte. 


Every 
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Every  people  given  to  agriculture  ought  to  have  arts  BOOK 
to  employ  their  materials,  and  fhould  multiply  their  pro-  , 
du&ions  to  maintain  their  artifts.  Were  they  acquaint- 
ed only  with  the  labours  of  the  field,  their  induftry  muft 
be  confined  in  its  caufe,  its  means,  and  its  effedls.  Hav- 
ing but  few  wants  and  defires,  they  would  exert  them- 
felves  but  little,  employ  fewer  hands,  and  work  lefs 
time.  Their  cultivation  would  neither  be  extended  nor 
improved.  Should  fuch  a people  be  pofleffed  of  more 
atts  than  materials,  they  muft  fall  to  the  mercy  of  ftrangers, 
who  would  ruin  their  manufa&urcs,  by  finking  the  pried 
of  their  articles  of  luxury,  and  raffing  the  value  of  their 
provifions.  But  when  a people,  engaged  in  agriculture, 
join  induftry  to  property,  the  culture  of  their  produce  to 
the  art  of  working  it  up,  they  have  then  within  them- 
felves  every  thing  neceffary  for  their  exiftence  and  pre- 
fervation,  every  feed  of  greatnefs  and  profperity.  Such 
a people  is  endued  with  a power  of  accomplifhing  every 
thing  they  wifh,  and  {Emulated  with  the  defire  of  ac- 
quiring every  thing  that  is  poffible. 

Nothing  is  more  favourable  to  liberty  than  the  arts  ; 
it  is  their  element,  and  they  are,  in  their  naturfe,  citizens 
of  the  world.  An  able  artift  may  work  in  every  country 
of  the  world,  becaufe  he  works  for  the  world  in  general* 

Talents  fly  every  where  from  flavery,  while  foldiers  find 
flavery  in  all  parts.  When,  through  the  want  of  tolera- 
tion in  the  ecclefiaftics,  the  proteftants  were  driven  out 
of  France,  they  opened  to  themfelves  a refuge  in  every 
civilized  ftate  in  Europe : but  when  the  jefuits  have  been 
banifhed  from  their  own  country,  they  have  found  no 
afylum  any  where  $ not  even  in  Italy,  the  nurfe  of  mo- 
jiachifm  and  intolerance. 

The  arts  multiply  the  means  of  acquiring  fortune,  and 
contribute  by  a more  ample  diftribution  of  wealth  to  a 

more 
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K more  equitable  repartition  of  property.  Thus  an  end  is- 
put  to  that  exceffive  inequality  among  men,  the  unfortu- 
nate confequence  of  oppreflion,  tyranny  and  ftupefaCHon 
of  a whole  people. 

Manufactures  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  fciences.  The  torch  of  induftry 
ferves  to  enlighten  at  once  a vaft  horizon.  No  art  is 
(ingle  : the  greater  part  of  them  have  their  forms,  modes, 
inftruments  and  elements  in  common.  The  mechanics 
themfelves  have  contributed  prodigioufly  to  extend  the 
ftudy  of  mathematics.  Every  branch  of  the  genealogical 
tree  of  fcience  has  unfolded  itfelf  with  the  progrefs  of  the 
arts  and  handycrafts.  Mines,  mills,  cloth-works,  dying, 
have  enlarged  the  fphere  of  philofophy  and  natural  hiftory. 
Luxury  has  given  rile  to  the  art  of  enjoyment,  which 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  liberal  arts.  As  foon  as  ar- 
chitecture admits  of  ornaments  without,  it  brings  with 
it  decorations  for  the  infide  of  our  houfes  : while  fculp- 
ture  and  painting  are  at  the  fame  time  at  work  for  the 
embellifhment  and  adorning  of  the  edifice.  The  art  of 
defign  is  employed  in  our  drefs  and  furniture.  The  pen- 
cil, ever  fertile  in  novelty,  is  varying  without  end  its 
(ketches  and  (hades  on  our  (tuffs  and  our  porcelain.  The 
powers  of  genius  are  exerted  in  compofing  at  leifure, 
mafter-pieces  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  or  thofe  happy 
fyftems  of  policy  and  philofophy,  which  reftore  to  the 
people  their  natural  rights  j and  to  fovereigns  all  their 
glory,  which  confifts  in  reigning  over  the  heart  and  the 
mind,  over  the  opinion  and  will  of  their  fubjeCts,  by  the 
means  of  reafon  and  equity. 

Then  it  is  that  the  arts  produce  that  fpirit  of  fociety 
which  conftitutes  the  happinefs  of  civil  life,  which  gives 
relaxation  to  the  more  ferious  occupations,  by  entertain- 
ments, (hews,  concerts,  conventions,  in  (hort,  by  every 
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fpecies  of  agreeable  amufement.  Eafe  gives  to  every  vir-  B OOK 

tuous  enjoyment  an  air  of  liberty,  which  connects  and  v y 

mingles  the  feveral  ranks  of  men.  Bufinefs  adds  a value 
or  a charm  to  the  pleafures  that  ^re  its  recompence. 

Every  citizen,  allured  of  his  fubfiftence,  by  the  produce 
of  his  induftry,  has  leifure  for  all  the  agreeable  or  toilfome 
occupations  of  life,  as  well  as  that  repofe  of  mind  which 
leads  on  to  the  fweets  of  deep.  Not  but  avarice  makes 
many  vidlims,  but  (till  lefs  than  war  or  religious  zeal  j 
the  continual  fcourges  of  an  idle  people. 

Next  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  that  of  the  arts 
then  is  moft  fitted  for  man.  At  prefent  both  the  one  and 
the  other  make  up  the  ftrength  of  civilized  governments. 

If  the  arts  have  tended  to  weaken  mankind,  then  the 
weaker  people  muft  have  prevailed  over  the  ftrong  ; for 
the  balance  of  Europe  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nations,  who 
are  in  poftefiion  of  the  arts. 

Since  Europe  has  been  overfpread  with  manufa&ures, 
the  human  heart,  as  well  as  the  mind,  have  changed  their 
bent  and  difpofition.  The  defire  of  wealth  has  arifen  in 
all  parts  from  the  love  of  pleafure.  We  no  longer  fee 
any  people  who  confent  to  be  poor,  becaufe  poverty  is  no 
longer  the  bulwark  of  liberty.  We  are  forced,  indeed,  to 
confefs,  that  the  arts  in  this  world  fupply  the  place  of  vir- 
tues. Induftry  may  produce  vices  5 but,  however,  it  banifhes 
thofe  of  idlenefs,  which  are  a thoufand  times  more  dan- 
gerous. As  information  gradually  difpels  every  fpecies  of 
fanaticifm,-  men  being  employed  for  the  occafions  of 
luxury,  do  not  deftroy  one  another  through  fuperftition. 

At  leaft,  human  blood  is  not  fpilt  without  fome  appear.- 
ance  of  intereft ; and  war,  probably,  cuts  ofx  only  thofe 
fierce  and  violent  beings  that  are  produced  in  every  ftat'e  ; 
enemies  to  and  difturbers  of  all  order,  without  any  other 
Salent,  any  other  propenfity  than  that  of  doing  mifchief ; 

Thf 
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BOO  KThe  arts  reRrain  that  fpirit  ef  diffention,  by  fubjeCting 
i man  to  Rated  and  daily  employments  : They  beflow  on 
every  rank  of  life  the  means  and  the  hopes  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  give  even  the  meaneR  a kind  of  eflimation 
and  importance  by  the  utility  they  confer.  A workman  at 
forty  has  been  of  more  real  value  to  the  Rate  than  a whole 
family  of  vaffals  who  were  employed  in  tillage  under  the 
old  feudal  fyflem.  An  opulent  manufacture  brings  more 
benefit  into  a village  than  twenty  caflles  of  antient  ba- 
rons, whether  hunters  or  warriors,  ever  conferred  on 
their  province. 

If  it  be  a faCt,  that  in  the  prefent  Rate  of  things  thofe 
who  are  the  moR  induflrious,  ought  to  be  the  moR  hap- 
py and  the  moR  powerful  people,  either  becaufe,  in  wars 
that  are  unavoidable,  they  furnifh  of  themfelves,  or  pur- 
chafe  by  their  wealth,  more  foldiers,  more  ammunition, 
more  forces,  both  for  fea  or  land  fervice ; cr  that,  hav- 
ing  a greater  intereR  in  maintaining  peace,  they  efcape 
broils,  or  terminate  them  by  negociation  j or  that,  in 
cafe  of  a defeat,  they  more  readily  repair  their  lofles  by  dint 
of  labour  ; or  that  they  are  happy  in  the  enjoyments  of  a 
more  mild,  and  more  enlightened  government,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  means  of  corruption  and  fiavery  that  tyranny 
is  fupplied  with  by  the  effeminacy  which  luxury  pro- 
duces ; in  a word,  if  the  arts  really  civilize  nations,  a 
Rate  ought  to  negleCt  no  opportunity  of  making  manu- 
factures flourifh. 

This  circumflance  depends  on  the  climate,  which,  as 
Polybius  fays,  forms  the  figure,  complexion  and  manners 
of  nations.  The  moR  temperate  climate  muft  neceffarily 
be  the  moR  favourable  to  that  kind  of  indufiry,  which  is 
of  a fedentary  caR.  If  the  climate  is  too  hot,  it  is  in- 
confifient  with  the  eRablifhment  of  manufactures,  which 
require  the  concourfe  of  feveral  perfons  together  to  carry 
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on  the  fame  work  : and  excludes  all  thofe  arts  which  re-  B O O K 

XIX 

quire  furnaces,  or  ftrong  lights*  If  the  climate  prove  s 

too  cold,  it  is  not  proper  for  thofe  arts  which  can  only 
be  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  At  two  great  or  too  fmall 
a difiance  from  the  equator,  man  is  unfit  for  feveral  la- 
bours, which  feem  peculiarly  adapted  to  a mild  tempera- 
ture. In  vain  did  Peter  the  Great  go  to  fearch  among 
the  beft  regulated  fiates  for  fuch  arts  as  could  humanize 
his  country  : during  a period  of  fifty  years,  not  one  of 
all  thofe  principles  has  been  able  to  take  root  among  the 
frozen  regions  of  Ruffia.  All  artifts  are  Grangers  in  that 
land,  and  if  they  think  of  taking  up  their  refidence  there, 
their  talents  and  their  works  foon  die  along  with  them. 

When  Lewis  the  XIVth,  in  his  old  age,  as  if  that  was 
the  time  of  life  for  proscription,  perfecuted  the  proteft- 
ants,  it  was  to  no  purpofe  that  they  introduced  their  arts 
and  trades  among  the  people  who  received  them  j they 
were  no  longer  able  to  work  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
had  done  in  France.  Though  they  were  equally  aCtive 
and  laborious,  their  art  pined  or  decayed,  for  want  of 
being  warmed  or  lighted  up  by  the  fame  rays  of  the  fun. 

To  the  favourable  difpofition  of  climate,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  manufactures,  fhould  be  united  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  political  fituation  of  the  Hate.  When  it 
is  of  fuch  extent  as  to  have  nothing  to  fear  or  covet  in 
point  of  fecurity  : when  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fea  for  the  landing  of  materials,  and  the  vent  of  what  is 
worked  up:  when  it  is  fituated  between  powers  who 
have  iron  mines  to  employ  jts  indufiry,  and  others  that 
have  mines  of  gold  to  reward  it : when  it  has  nations  on 
each  fide  with  ports  and  roads  open  on  every  quarter  ; 
fuch  a ftate  will  have  all  the  external  advantages  necefiary 
to  excite  a people  to  open  a variety  of  manufactures. 


But 
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BOOK  But  one  advantage  ftill  more  efiential  is  fertility  of 

XIX  0 J 

t ^ ‘ Toil.  If  cultivation  requires  too  many  hands,  workmen 

cannot  be  fupplied,  or  the  workfhop  will  depopulate  the 

fields ; whence  it  muft  happen  that  the  dearnefs  of  pro- 

vifions,  while  it  raifes  the  price  of  workmanfhip,  will 

alfo  diminifh  the  number  of  handycrafts. 

Where  fertility  of  foil  is  wanting,  manufactures  re- 
quire, at  leaft,  frugality.  A nation  that  fhould  expend 
much  on  its  mere  fubfiftence  would  ablorb  the  whole  pro- 
fits of  its  induftry.  If  indulgence  either  exceeds  the  pace 
or  degree  of  labour,  it  is  loft  at  its  very  fource  ; it  wi- 
thers and  dries  up  the  trunk  that  is  to  convey  fap  to  it. 
If  the  workman  will  feed  and  clothe  himfelf  like  the 
manufacturer  who  employs  him,  the  manufacture  isfoort 
ruined.  The  degree  of  frugality  that  republican' nations 
adhere  to  from  motives  of  virtue,  the  manufacturer  ought 
to  obferve  from  views  of  parfimony.  This  may  be  the 
reafon,  perhaps,  that  the  arts,  even  thofe  of  luxury,  are 
more  adapted  to  republics  than  monarchies ; for  under 
monarchical  inftitutio'ns,  poverty  is  not  always  thefharpeft 
fpur  with  the  people  to  induftry.  Labour,  proceeding 
from  hunger  is  narrow  and  confined  like  the  appetite  it 
fprings  from  ; but  the  work  that  arifes  from  ambition 
ipreads  ahd  increafes  as  naturally  as  the  vice  itfelf. 

National  character  has  much  influence  over  the 
progrefs  of  the  arts  relative  to  luxury  and  ornament.  A 
particular  people  is  fitted  for  invention  by  that  levity 
which  naturally  inclines  them  to  novelty.  The  fame 
nation  is  fitted  for  the  arts,  by  their  vanity,  which  in- 
clines them  to  the  ornament  of  drefs.  Another  nation 
lefs  lively,  has  lefs  tafte  for  trivial  matters,  and  is  not 
fond  of  changing  fafhions.  Being  of  a more  ferious 
turn  they  are  more  inclined  to  the  debauch  of  the  table 
and  to  intoxication  that  frees  them  at  once  from  all  their 


enemies. 
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Enemies.  Of  thefe  nations,  the  one  muft  fucceed  better  B 0^0  K 
than  its  rival  in  the  arts  of  decoration,  and  muft  have 
the  preference  over  it  among  all  the  other  nations  which 
are  fond  of  the  fame  aTts. 

The  advantages  which  manufactures  derive  from  na- 
ture, are  further  feconded  by  the  form  of  government. 

While  induftry  is  favourable  to  national  liberty,  that  in 
return  fhould  affift  induftry.  Exclufive  privileges  are 
enemies  to  commerce  and  the  arts,  which  are  to  be  en- 
couraged only  by  competition.  Even  the  rights  of  ap- 
prenticeftiip,  and  the  value  fet  on  corporations,  are  a 
kind  of  monopoly.  The  ftate  is  prejudiced  by  that  fort 
6f  privilege,  which  favours  incorporated  trades  ; that 
is,  petty  communities  are  proteded  at  the  expence  of  the 
greater  body.  By  taking  from  the  lower  clafs  of  the 
people  the  liberty  of  chooftng  the  profeflion  that  fuits 
them,  every  profefiion  is  filled  with  bad  workmen.  Such 
as  require  greater  talents  are  exercifed  by  thofe  who  have 
the  moft  money  ; the  meaner,  and  lefs  expenfive,  fall  often 
to  the  (hare  of  men  born  to  excel  in  a diftinguilhed  art. 
Employed  in  a way  for  which  they  have  no  tafte,  both  the 
one  and  the  other  negled  their  work,  and  prejudice  the 
art  : the  firft,  becaufe  they  are  beneath  it ; the  latter, 
becanfe  they  are  convinced  of  their  being  above  it.  But 
if  we  remove  the  impediment  of  corporate  bodies,  we 
Ihall  produce  a rivalfhip  in  the  workmen,  and  confe- 
quently,  abundance  and  perfection  in  the  work. 

It  may  be  a queftion,  whether  it  be  beneficial  to  col- 
led manufadures  in  large  towns,  or  to  difperfe  them 
over  the  country.  This  point  is  determined  by  fads. 

The  arts  of  primary  neceffity  have  remained  where  they 
were  firft  produced,  in  thofe  places  which  have  fur- 
uifhed  the  materials.  Forges  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  mine,  and  linen  near  the  flax.  But  the  complicated 
Vol.  IV.  K k arts 
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BOO  Karts  of  induftry  and  luxury  cannot  be  inhabitants  of  the 
XIX. 

! , country.  If  we  difperfe  over  a large  extent  of  territory 

all  the  arts,  which  are  combined  in  watch  and  clock- 
making, we  (hall  ruin  Geneva  with  all  the  works  that 
fupport  it.  The  perfe&ion  of.  fluffs  requires  their  being 
made  in  a town,  where  fine  dyes  may  at  once  be  united 
with  beautiful  patterns,  and  the  art  of  working  up 
woollens  and  filks  with  that  of  making  gold  and  filver 
lace.  If  there  are  wanting  eighteen  hands  to  make 
a pin,  through  how  many  handicrafts,  how  many 
artificers  muft  a laced  coat,  or  an  embroidered  waiftcoat 
pafs  ? How  Ihall  we  be  able  to  find  amidfl  an  interior 
central  province  the  immenfe  apparatus  of  arts  that  con- 
tribute to  the  furnifhing  of  a palace,  or  the  feftal  enter- 
tainments of  a court.  We  muft  confine  then,  or  rather 
retain  in  the  country,  fuch  innocent  and  Ample  arts  as 
flourifh  unconnected  with  others  ; and  work  up  in  the 
provinces  the  common  cloths  for  cloathing  the  populace, 
We  muft  eftablilh  between  the  capital  and  the  other  towns 
a reciprocal  dependence  of  wants  and  conveniences,  of 
materials  apd  works ; but  ftill  nothing  muft  be  done  by 
authority. or  compulfion,  workmen  muft.be  left  to  a£t  for 
themfelves.  Let  there  be  freedom  of  traffic,  and  free- 
dom of  induftry  ; and  manufactures  will  profper,  popu- 
lation will  increafe. 

Populati-  Has  the  world  been  more  peopled  at  one  time  than 

on*  another  ? This  is  not  to  be  known  from  hiftory  ; becaufe 

half  the  habited  globe  has  had  no  hiftorians,  and  half 
hiftory  is  full  of  falfities.  Who  has  ever  taken  or  could 
at  any  time  take  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  ? She  was,  it  is  faid,  more  fruitful  in  her  younger 
days.  But  where  is  that  golden  age?  Is  it  when  a dry 
fand  arifes  from  the  bed  of  the  fea,  and  comes  to  purge  it- 
felf  in  the  rays  of  the  fun  ; is  it  then  that  the  fiime  produces 

ve- 
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vegetables,  animals  and  human  creatures  ? But  the  whole  B 0^0  K 
fu  r face  of  the  earth  muft  alternately  have  been  covered  by ‘ ; 
the  ocean.  The  earth  has  then  always  had,  like  the  indi- 
viduals of  every  fpecies,  an  infant  ftate,,  a (late  of  weaknefs 
and  fterility  before  (he  arrived  at  the  age  of  fecundity. 

All  countries  have  been  for  a long  time  buried  under 
water,  laying  uncultivated  beneath  fands  and  morafles> 
wild  and  overgrown  with  bufhes  and  forefts,  till  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  being  thrown  by  accident  on  thefe  deferts 
and  folitudes,  has  cleared,  altered  and  peopled  the  land. 

But  as  all  the  caufes, of  population  are  Subordinate  to 
thofe  natural  laws  which  govern  the  univerfe,  as  well  as 
to  the  influences  of  foil  and  atmpfphere,  which  are  fub- 
je&  to  a number  qf  calamities, . it  muft  ever  have  varied 
with  thofe  .periods  of  nature  that  have  been  either  adverfe 
-cr  favourable,  to. the  ■ increafe  of  mankind.  However,  as 
the:. lot  of  every  fpecies  feems  in  a manner  to  depend  on 
its  faculties*  it  is  in  the  hiftory  of  the  unfolding  of  hu- 
man induftry  that  we  muft  fearch  in  general  for  the  hifto- 
ry of  the  population  of  the  earth.  On  this  ground  of 
calculation,  it  is,  at  leaft  doubtful,  whether  the  world 
was  formerly,  better  inhabited  and  more  peopled  than  at 
prefent. 

Let  us  leave  Afia  under  the  veil  of  that  antiquity 
which  reports  it  to  us  ever  covered  with  innumerable  na- 
tions, and  fwarms  of  people  fo  prodigious  that  (notwith- 
ftanding  the  fertility  of  a foil  which  Hands  in  need  but  ofone 
ray  of  the  fun  to  enable  it  to  produce  all  forts  of  fruits)  men 
did  but  juft  make  their  appearance,  fucceeding  one  another 
in  their  generations,  like  torrents,  and  were  fwallowed 
•up  either  by  famine,  peftilence  or  war.  Let,  us  dwell 
fome  time  on  the  fubjetft  of  Europe,  which  feems  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  Afia,  by  conferring  upon  art  all  the 
power  of  nature. 
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BOOK  In  order  to  decide  whether  our  continent  was,  of  old, 
l ' j more  inhabited  than  in  our  times,  it  is  fufficient  to  exa- 
mine, whether  it  was  then  more  cultivated.  Do  any 
traces  remain  among  us  of  plantations  that  have  been 
abandoned  ? What  coaft  is  there  where  men  could  land, 
what  country  that  was  acceffible  that  is  atprefent  without 
inhabitants  ? If  difcoveries  are  made  of  the  ruins  of  old 
towns,  it  is  beneath  the  foundations  of  cities  as  large  as 
the  former.  But  fhould  even  Italy  and  Spain  have  fallen 
off  from  their  ancient  population,  to  what  a degree  are 
not  the  other  ftates  of  Europe  increafed  in  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants  ? What  were  thofe  multitudes  of  people 
which  Caefar  reckoned  up  in  Gaul,  but  a fort  of  favage  na- 
tions more  formidable  in  name  than  in  number  ? All  thofe 
Britain®,  who  were  fubdued  in  their  ifland  by  two  Ro- 
man legions,  were  they  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Corficans  at  prcfent  ? Germany,  indeed,  as  it  fhould 
feem,  mud  have  been  extremely  well  peopled,  as  fhe 
alone  brought  into  fubjc&ion,  in  the  compafs  of  two  or 
three  centuries,  the  fined:  moiety  of  Europe.  But  we 
mull  obferve,  thefe  were  the  people  of  a territory  ten 
times  as  large  who  poffeffed  themfelves  of  a country 
flocked  by  three  or  four  nations  ; and  that  it  was  not 
owing  to  the  number  of  her  conquerors*  but  to  the  re- 
volt of  her  fubje&s,  that  the'  Roman  empire  was  de- 
ffroyed  and  reduced  to  fubje&ion.  In  this  aftonifhing 
revolution,  we  may  readily  admit  that  the  victorious  na- 
tions did  not  amount  to  one  twentieth  part  of  thofe  that 
were  conquered  ; becaufe  the  former  made  their  attacks 
with  half  their  numbers  of  real  people,  and  the  latter 
employed  no  more  than  the  hundredth  part  of  their  effec- 
tive inhabitants  in  their  defence.  But  a people,  who 
fight  entirely  for  themfelves,  are  more  powerful  than  ten 
armies  raifed  by.  kings  and  princes. 


Besides. 
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Besides,  thofe  long  and  bloody  wars,  of  which  an'B^ixK 
cient  hi  ft  cry  is  full,  are  deflruflive  of  that  exceffive  po-  t 
pulation  they  feem  to  prove.  If  on  the  one  hand  the 
Romans  took  pains  to  repair  at  home  the  Ioffes  their 
vi&ories  made  in  their  forces,  the  very  fpirit  of  conqueft 
which  poftefled  them,  confumed,  at  ieaft,  other  nations ; 
for  no  fooner  had  they  made  the  conqueft ‘of  any  people 
than  they  incorporated  them  into  their  own  armies,  and 
undermined  their  ftrength  in  a double  proportion,  as 
much  by  recruits  as  by  tribute.  It  is  well  known  with 
what  rage  wars  were  carried  on  by  the  ancients  : that 
often  in  a fiege,  the  whole  town  was  laid  in  allies ; men, 
women  and  children  perifhed  in  the  flames  rather  ' than 
fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  conqueror ; that  in  af- 
fa lilts,  every  inhabitant  was  put  to  the  fword  j that  in 
regular  engagements,  every  one  was  better  pleafed  to  die, 
fword  in  hand,  than  to  be  led  in  triumph,  and  be  con- 
demned to  perpetual  flavery.  Were  not  thefe  barbarous 
cuftoms  of  war  injurious  to  population?  If,  as  w7e  muft 
allow,  fome  vi&ims  were  faved  by  flavery,  this  was  but 
of  little  fervice  to  the  increafe  of  mankind,  as  it  efta- 
blifhed  in  a ftate  an  extreme  inequality  of  condition 
among  beings  by  nature  equal.  If  the  divifion  of  fo- 
cieties  into  fmall  colonies  or  ftates  was  adapted  to  multiply 
families  by  the  partition  of  lands  ; it  likewife  often  occa- 
fioned  reciprocal  quarrels  among  the  nations  ; and  as  thefe 
fmall  ftates  touched  one  another,  as  it  were,  in  an  infinite 
number  of  points,  in  order  to  defend  them,  every  inhabi- 
tant was  obliged  to  take  up  arms.  It  is  owing  to  their  fize 
that  large  bodies  refift  motion  ; fmall  bodies  are  in  a per- 
petual agitation,  which  {hatters  them  to  pieces. 

If  war  was  deftru&ive  of  population  in  antient  .times, 
it  was  not  always  peace  that  could  reftore  it.  Formerly, 

$11  nations  were  ruled  by  defpotic  or  ariftocratic  power, 
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, , ‘ , pitious  to  the  increafe  of  the  human  fpecirs.  T he  free 

cities  of  Greece  were  guided  by  laws  fo  complicated,  that 
there  were  continual  aifTentions  among  the  citizens.  Even 
the  populace,  who  had  no  right  ef  futirage,  did  not  fail  . to 
give  the  law  in  the  public  meetings,  where  a man  of  ta- 
lents with  his  eloquence  was  enabled  to  fet  fo  many  per- 
fons  in  commotion.  Beftdes,  in  thefe  ftates  population 
tended  to  concentrate  itfelf  within  the  city,  in  conjunction 
with  ambition,  power,  riches,  and  in  fhort  all  the  effects 
and  fprings  of  liherty.  Not  but  that  the  lands  under  the 
democratical  ftates  muft  have  been  well  cultivated  and  1 
well  peopled.  But  the  democracies  were  lev/  ; and  as 
they  all  had  ambitious  views,  and  had  no  other  means 
of  increafing  their  grandeur  befides  war,  except  only 
Athens,  whofe  commerce,  indeed,  was  alfo  owing  to  the 
force  of  arms,  the  earth  could  not  long  flourifh,  and 
produce  population.  In  a word,  Greece  and  Italy  were 
at  leaft  the  only  countries  better  peopled  than  they  are  at 
prefent. 

Except  in  Greece,  which  repelled,  reftrained,  and 
fubdued  Afia  ; except  in  Carthage,  which  appeared  on 
the  borders  of  Africa,  and  foon  fank  again  into  nothing; 
except  in  Rome,  which  brought  into  lubjeCtion  and  de- 
ftroyed  the  known  world  ; where  do  we  find  a ftate  of 
population  that  bears  any  comparifon  with  what  a travel- 
ler meets  with  at  this  day  on  every  fea  coaft,  along  all  the 
great  rivers,  and  on  the  roads  to  capital  cities.  What 
vaft  forefts  are  turned  to  tillage  ; what  narvefts  are  waving 
In  the  place  of  reeds  that  covered  marfhy  grounds? — 
What  numbers  of  civilized  people,  who  fublift  on  dried 
fifb,  and  falted  provifions  ? 

In  the  police,  in  the  morals,  and  in  the  policies  of  the 
moderns  we  may  difcern  many  caufes  of  propagation  that 

did 
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obferve  likewife  Tome  inconveniences  which  may  hinder  

or  diminifh  among  us  that  Tort  of  progrefs,  which,  in 
our  fpecies,  foould  be  moft  conducive  to  its  being  rsifed 
to  the  height  of  perfedlion.  For  men  will  never  be  more 
numerous,  unlefs  they  are  more  happy. 

Population  depends  in  a great  meafureon  the  diftri- 
bution  of  landed  property.  Families  multiply  in  the  fame 
manner  as  their  poffeffions,  and  when  they  are  too  large, 
the  exorbitancy  of  them  always  flops  the  increafe.  A 
man  of  large  property,  working  only  for  himfelf,  fets 
apart  one  half  his  lands  for  his  income,  and  the  other 
for  his  pleafures.  All  he  appropriates  to  hunting  is  a 
double  lofs  in  point  of  cultivation,  for  he  breeds  cattle  on 
the  land  that  fhould  belong  to  men,  inftead  of  fulfilling 
men  on  the  land  which  belongs  to  animals.  Wood  is 
neceffary  in  a country  for  repairs  and  fewel : but  is  there 
any  occafion  for  fo  many  avenues  in  a park ; or  for  par- 
terres, and  kitchen  gardens  of  fuch  a fize  as  belong  to  a 
large  houfe  ? In  this  cafe,  does  luxury,  which  in  its  mag- 
nificence affords  fuflenance  to  the  arts,  prove  as  favourable 
to  the  increafe  of  mankind,,  as.  it  might  by  employing  the 
land  to  better  purpofes  ? Too  many  large  eftates,  there- 
fore, and  too  few  fmall  ones ; this  is  the  firft  impediment 
to  population. 

The  next  obftacle,  is  the  unalienable  domains  of  the 
clergy:  when  fo  much  property  remains  forever  in  the 
fame  hands,  how  fhall  population  flourifh,  when  it  owes 
its  birth  fingly  to  the  improvement  of  lands  by  the  in- 
creafe of  fnares  among  real  proprietors.  Wbatintereft 
has  the  incumbent  to  add  a value  to  an  eftate  he  is  not  to 
tranfmit  to  any  fucceffor,  to  fow  or  plant  for  a poflenty 
not  derived  from  himfelf.  Far  from  diminifhing  his  in- 
come to  improve  his  lands,  will  he  not  rather  rifque  the 
K k 4 impairing 
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B O O K impairing  of  his  living,  in  order  to  increafe  the  rents 
t.  ^ ‘ ; which  he  is  to  enjoy  only  for  life  ? 

The  entails  of  eftates  in  noble  families  are  not  lefs  pre- 
judicial to  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies.  They  lefTm 
at  once  both  the  nobility  and  the  other  ranks  of  people. 
Juft  as  primogeniture  facrifices  the  younger  children  to 
the  intereft  of  the  elder  branch  ; entails  deftroy  feveral 
families  for  the  fake  of  a fingle  one.  Almoft  all  entailed 
eftates  fail  in  their  culture  by  the  negligence  of  a pro- 
prietor who  is  not  attached  to  a pofiellxon  he  is  not  to  dif- 
pofe  of,  which  has  been  ceded  to  him  only  with  regret, 
and  which  is  already  given  to  his  fucceflors,  who  are  not 
to  be  his  heirs,  becaufe  they  are  not  named  by  him.  The 
right  of  primogeniture,  and  entail,  is  then  a law,  one 
may  fay,  made  on  purpofe  to  defeat  the  increafe  of  po- 
pulation in  any  ftate. 

From  the  two  firft  obftacles  to  population  produced  by 
the  defedi  of  legiflation,  there  arifes  a third,  which  is  the 
poverty  of  the  people.  Wherever  the  farmers  have  not 
the  property  of  the  ground-rent  their  life  is  miferable,  and 
their  condition  precarious.  Not  being  certain  of  their 
fubfiftence,  which  depends  on  their  health,  having  but 
fmajl  reliance  on  their  flrength,  which  they  are  obliged 
to  fell,  and  curfing  the  day  of  their  birth,  they  are  afraid 
of  breeding  a race  of  wretched  beings.  It  is  a miftake  to 
think  that  plenty  of  children  are  produced  in  the  country* 
when  there  die  as  many,  if  not  more,  than  are  born  every 
year.  The  toil  of  the  father,  and  the  milk  of  the  mo- 
ther are  loft  to  them,  and  to  their  children ; for  they 
will  never  come  to  the  prime  of  life,  to  that  ftate  of  ma- 
turity which  by  its  produce  is  to  recompence  all  the  pains 
of  bringing  them  up.  With  a fmall  portion  of  land,  the 
mother  might  bring  up  her  child,  and  cultivate  her  own 
little  garden,  while  the  father  at  the  expence  of  his  la- 
bour 
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bour  abroad,  might  improve  the  conveniences  of  the  fa-  B OOK 

mily.  Not  having  any  property  thefe  three  beings  pine , — ^ , 

from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  gains  of  the  finglc  perfon,  or 
the  child  perifhes  from  the  toils  of  the  mother. 

What  evils  arife  from  a faulty  or  defe&ive  legiflation  ? 
Calamities  are  abundant,  they  are  multiplied  only  to  de- 
ftroy  the  whole,  and  grow  one  out  ot  another,  till  the 
fyftem  is  totally  annihilated.  The  indigence  of  the  coun- 
try produces  an  increafe  of  troops,  a burden  ruinous  in 
its  nature,  deftrudfive  of  men  in  time  of  war,  and  of  land 
in  time  of  peace.  It  is  certain  that  the  military  are  the 
ruin  of  lands  they  do  not  affift  in  cultivating;  beCaufe 
every  foldier  deprives  the  public  of  a labourer,  and  bur- 
thens it  with  an  idle  or  ufelefs  confumer.  He  defends  the 
country  in  time  of  peace,  merely  from  a pernicious  fyftem, 
which  under  the  pretext  of  defence  makes  all  nations  ag- 
grefiors.  If  all  governments  would,  as  they  eafily  might, 
leave  to  affift  in  cultivation  the  hands  they  rob  it  of  by  an 
army,  population  in  a fhort  time  would  confiderably  in- 
creafe the  number  of  labourers  and  artifts  throughout  Eu- 
rope. All  the  powers  of  human  induftry  would  be  ex- 
erted in  improving  the  advantages  of  nature,  and  in  get- 
ting the  better  of  her  difficulties  ; every  thing  would  con- 
cur in  promoting  exiftence,  not  in  fpreading  deftrudlion. 


The  deferts  of  Ruffia  would  be  cleared,  and  the  plains 
of  Poland  not  laid  wafte.  The  vaft  dominions  of  the 
Turks,  would  be  cultivated,  and  the  bleffing  of  their  pro- 
phet would  fpread  itfelf  over  an  immenfe  fyftem  of  po- 
pulation. Egypt,  Syria,  and  Paleftine  would  again  be- 
come what  they  were  in  the  times  of  the  Phenicians,  in 
the  days  of.  their  fhepherd  kings,  and  of  the  Jews  who 
enjoyed  happinefs  and  peace  under  their  judges.  The 
parched  mountains  of  Sierra  Morena  would  be  rendered 

fertile, 
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BOO  K fertile,  the  heaths  of  Aquitania  would  be  cleared  of  in- 
. , fedts  and  be  covered  with  people. 

But  general  good  is  merely  the  delufive  dream  of  be- 
nevolent perfons.  This  brings  to  my  remembrance  the 
virtuous  prelate  of  Cambray,  and  the  good  Abbe  of  St. 
Pierre.  Their  works  are  compofed  for  the  peopling  of 
wildernefles,  not  with  hermits  who  fly  from  the  vices  and 
misfortunes  of  the  world,  but  with  happy  families,  who 
would  proclaim  the  glory  of  God  upon  earth,  as  the  ftars 
declare  it  in  the  fii  mament.  It  is  in  their  writings  that 
life  and  humanity  are  to  be  found,  in  their  writings,  which 
are  truly  infpired;  for  humanity  is  the  gift  of  heaven. 
Kings  will  infure  the  attachment  of  their  people,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  themfelves  are  attached  to  luch  men. 


Need  it  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  means  to  favour 
population  is  to  fupprefs  the  celibacy  of  the  regular  and 
fecular  clergy.  Monaftic  inftitutions  have  a reference  to 
two  aeras  remarkable  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  About 
the  year  700  of  Rome,  a new  religion  fprang  up  in  the 
eaft  with  the  Mefliah,  and  with  Paganifm  the  Roman 
empire  quickly  decayed.  Two  or  three  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  the  Mefliah,  Egypt  and  Paleftine  were 
filled  with  Monks.  About  the  year  700  of  the  chriftian 
sera,  a new  religion  appeared  in  the  eaft,  with  Mahomet, 
and  chriftianity  turned  into  Europe,  in  order  to  fettle  it- 
felf  there.  Three  or  four  hundred  years  afterwards,  there 
arofe  fwarms  of  religious  orders.  At  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Chrift,  the  books  of  David  and  thofe  of  the 
Sybil  announced  the  downfal  of  the  world,  a deluge  or 
an  univerfal  conflagration,  the  judgment  of  mankind  : and 
all  the  world,  opprefled  by  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
wifhed  and  believed  in  a general  difiolution.  A thoufand 
years  after  the  chriftian  aera,  the  books  of  David  and  thofe 
of  the  Sybil  ftill  announced  the  laft  judgment:  and  fe- 
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S veral  penitents,  as  ferocious  and  wild  in  their  extravagant  0^0  K 
piety  as  in  their  fins,  fold  all  their  poffeffions  to  go  to 
conquer  and  die  upon  the  tomb  of  their,  redeemer.  The 

j nations  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ment wifhed  for  and  ft  ill  believed  in  the  end  of  the 
world. 

While  one  part  of  the  chriftian  world,  ftruck  with 
terror,  went  to  perifh  in  the  Crufades,  another  part  were 
burying  themfelves  in  cloyfters.  This- was  the  origin  of 
the  monaftic  life  in  Europe.  Opinion  created  monks, 
opinion  will  deftroy^them.  Their  property  will  remain 
behind  them  in  fociety  for  the  production  of  families : 
and  all  thofe  hours,  that  are  loft  in  praying  without  de- 
votion, will  be  dedicated  to  their  primitive  intention, 
which  is  labour.  The  clergy  are  to  remember  that  in  the 
facred  fcriptures,  Ood  fays  to  man  in  innocence,  increafe 
and  multiply  : to  man  in  fin,  labour  and  toil.  If  the 
duties  of  the  priefthood  fee m to  forbid  the  prieft  having 
the  charge  of  a family,  and  of  an  eftate,  the  duties  of 
fociety  more  loudly  profcrihe  celibacy.  If  the  monks  of 
old  times  cleared  the  deferts  they  inhabited ; they  now 
contribute  to  depopulate  the  towns  where  they  fwarm  : 
if  the  clergy  has  fublifted  on  the  alms  of  the  people,  they 
in  their  turn  reduce  the  people  to  beggary.  Among  the 
idle  clafies  of  fociety,  the  moft  prejudicial  is  that,  which, 
on  its  own  principles,  muft  lead  men  to  idlenefs  ; which 
waftes  at  the  altar  as  well  the  work  of  the  bees,  as  the 
falary  of  the  workmen ; which  burns  in  day-time  the 
candles  of  the  night,  and  makes  men  lofe  in  the  church 
that  time  they  owe  to  the  care  of  their  houfehold,  which 
engages  men  to  afk  of  heaven  the  fubfiftence  that  the 
ground  only  can  give,  or  produce  in  return  for  their 
toil. 


There 
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l ‘ Tome  Rates;  which  is,  that  want  of  toleration  which 
perfecutes  and  profcribes  every  religion  but  that  of  the 
prince  on  the  throne.  It  is  a fpecies,  of  oppreffion  and 
tyranny  peculiar  to  modern  politics  to  extend  its  influence 
even  over  mens  thoughts  and  confciences  : it  is  a cruel  kind 
of  piety,  which,  for  the  fake  of  exterior  forms  of  worfhip* 
derogates,  in  fome  meafure,  from  the  Deity  himfelf,  by 
deftroying  multitudes  of  his  worfhippers  : it  is  an  im- 
piety ftill  more  barbarous,  that  for  matters  fo  indifferent 
as  religious  ceremonies  muft  appear,  defeats  a thing  fo 
cffential  as  the  life  of  man,  and  the  population  of  Rates 
ought  to  be.  For  neither  the  number  nor  the  allegiance 
of  fubje&s  is  increafed  by  exaSing  oaths  contrary  to 
confcience,  by  forcing  into  fecret  perjury  thofe  who  are 
engaged  in  the  marriage  ties,  or  in  the  different  profef- 
fions  of  a citizen.  Unity  in  religion  is  proper  only  when 
it  is  naturally  eftablifhed  by  convi&ion.  As  foon  as  that 
ceafes,  one  way  to  fet  mens  minds  at  reft,  is  to  leave 
them  at  liberty.  When  conviction  is  equal,  complete 
and  entire,  with  regard  to  every  citizen,  it  can  never 
give  any  difturbahee  to  the  peace  of  families. 

Next  to  the  celibacy  among  the  eccleflaftics  and  that 
among  the  military,  the  one  from  profefiion,  the  other  from 
cuftom,  there  is  a third,  of  convenience,  introduced  by 
luxury.  I mean  that  of  life  annuitants.  Here  we  may 
admire  the  chain  of  caufes.  At  the  fame  time  that  com- 
merce favours  population  through  induftry  by  land  and 
fea,  by  means  of  all  the  objects  and  operations  of  navi- 
gation, and  by  l,he  feveral  arts  of  cultivation  and  mamr-t 
features,  it  leflens  that  fame  population  by  means  of  all 
the  vices  which  luxury  introduces.  When  riches  have 
gained  the  afeendent  over  the  minds  of  men,  then  opi- 
nions and  manners  alter  by  the  intermixture  of  ranks. 

Th$ 
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The  arts  and  the  talents  of  pleafing  corrupt  fociety,B  O^K 
while  they  polilh  it.  When  the  intercourfe  between  the , ^ 

fexes  becomes  frequent,  they  mutually  feduce  one  ano- 
ther, and  the  weaker  leads  away  the  more  ftrong  in  the 
frivolous  turn  for  drefs  and  amufement.  The  women 
become  childifh  and  the  men  effeminate.  Entertainments 
are  the  foie  fubje£t  of  their  talk,  and  the  object  of  their 
occupation.  The  manly  and  robuft  exercifes,  which  dif- 
ciplined  the  youth  and  trained  them  for  the  important  and 
hazardous  profeffions,  give  place  to  the  love  of  public 
Ihevys,  where  every  paffion  that  can  render  a nation  effe- 
minate is  caught,  fo  long  as  the  patriotic  fpirit  is  wanting* 
Indolence  gains  among  the  ranks  that  need  not:  work, 
and  among  thofe  that  fhould,  lefs  bufmefs  is  done.  The 
improvement  of  arts  multiplies  fafhions,  thefe  increafe  our 
expences,  articles  of  luxury  become  Wants,  fuperfiuity  takes 
the  place  of  the  needful,  and  people  drefs  better,  but:  do 
hot  live  fo  well  ; and  purchafe  clothes  at  the  expence  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life.  The  lower  clafs  of  men  grow  ac- 
quainted with  debauchery  before  they  are  with  love,  and 
marrying  later,  have  fewer  or  weaker  children : the 
tradefman  looks  out  for  a fortune  not  a wife,  and  before- 
hand deprives  himfelf  of  both  by  his  libertinifm.  The 
rich,  married  or  not,  go  on  continually  feducing  women 
of  every  condition,  or  debauching  poor  girls.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  fupporting  the  charges  of  marriage,  and  the  rea- 
dinefs  of  finding  the  joys  of  it  without  bearing  any  of 
its  difagreeable  inconveniencies,  tends  to  increafe  the 
number  of  unmarried  people  in  every  clafs.  The  man, 
who  gives  up  being  the  father  of  a family,  fpends  his  pa- 
trimony, and  in  concert  with  the  ftate  which  doubles  his 
yearly  income,  by  borrowing  of  him  at  a ruinous  inte- 
reft,  he  melts  feveral  generations  into  one : he  extin- 
guishes pofterity  as  much  in  the  married  women,  by 

whom 
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XIX.  0 

L , Every  kind  of  proftitution  is.  drawn  on  at  once.  Ho- 

nour and  duty  is  forfeited  in  every  rank  ; the.  ruin  of  the 
women  is  hut  the  forerunner  of  that  of  the  men. 

The  nation  that  is  inclined  to  gallantry,  bf  rather  to 
libertinifm,  is  not  long  before  it  is  undone  abroad,  as 
well  as  fubdued  at  home.  There  is  no  longer  any  no- 
bility, no  longer  any  body  of  men  to  defend  their  own 
or  the  people’s  rights  j for  every  where  diviflon  and  felf- 
intereft  prevails.  No  one  wifhes  to  he  ruined  alone;  1 he 
love  of  riches  being  the  only  allurement,  the  honeflr  man 
is  apprehennve  of  loiing  his  fortune,  and  the  man  of  no 
honour  is  intent  upon  making  his:  the  one  retires,  the 
other  fets  himfelf  up  to  fale,  and  the  Rate  is  ruined. 
Such  are  infallibly  the  Reps  commerce  takes  in  Its  pro- 
grefs  under  a monarchy.  What  its  effeds  are  in  a re- 
public we  know  from  antient  hiRory.  But  {bill  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  at  this  time  to  lead  men  to  commerce,  becaufethe 
prefent  Rthation  of  Europe  is  favourable  to  it,  and  com- 
merce itfelf  is  favourable  to  population. 

But  if  will  be  afked  whether  a great  degree  of  popula- 
tion is  of  ufe  to  promote'  the'  happinefs  of  mankind. 
This  is  an  idle  querfion.  InfacR,  the  point  is  not  to 
multiply  then,  in  order  to  make  theih  happy  j but  it  is 
fufHcient  to  make  them  hap^y,  that  they  fhould  multiply. 
All  the  means  which  concur  in  the  profperity  of  any 
Rate,  tend  of  themfelves  to  the  propagation  of  its  people. 
A legiflator  who  fliould  defire  people  only  to  have  foldiers, 
and  fubjexRs  only  for  the  purpofe  of  fubduing  his  neigh- 
bours, would  be  a monfter,  and  an  enemy  to  the  human 
race,  fince  he  would  create  merely  with  a view  to  deftroy. 
A legiflater,  on  the  contrary,  who  like  Solon,  fhould 
form  a republic,  whofe  multitudes  might  go  and  people 
the  defert  coaRs  of  the  fea ; or  who  like  Penn,  fhould 

make 
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make  laws  for  the  cultivation  of  his  colony,-  and  forbid  BOO 

J XIX 

war,  fuch  a.  legiflator  would  undoubtedly  be  confidered 
as  a God  on  earth.  Even  though  his  name  fhould  not  be 
immortalized,  he  would  live  in  happinefs,  and  die  con- 
tented, efpeciaily  if  he  could  be  certain  of  leaving  behind 
him  laws  of  fuch  wifdom  as  to  free  his  people  for  ever 
from  the  vexation  of  taxes. 

A tax  may  be  defined,  a facrifice  of  one  part  of  one’s  Taxes, 
property  for  the  prefervation  of  the  other  : from  hence  it 
follows,  that  there  fhould  not  be  any  tax  either  among 
people  in  a {fate  of  flavery,  or  among  favzges  : fpr  the 
former  have  no  longer  any  property,  and  the  latter  have 
not  yet  acquired  any.. 

But  when  a nation  enjoys. any  large  and  valuable  pro- 
perty, when  its  fortune  is  fufficiently  eftabliftied,  and  is 
con fidera bl e enough  to  require  expences  of  government, 
when  it  has  poffeffions,  trade,  and  wealth  capable  of 
tempting  the  cupidity  of  its  neighbours  who  may  be  poor 
or  ambitious  ; then,  in  order  to  guard  its  frontiers,  or 
its  provinces,  to  protedl  its  navigation,  and  keep  up  its 
police,  there  is  a neceffity  for  forces  and  for  a reyen ue. 

It  is  but  juft  and  indifpenfable,  that  the  perfons  who  are 
employed  in  any  manner  for  the  public  good,  fhould  be 
maintained  by  all  the  other  orders  of  the  confederate  fo- 
ciety. 

There  have  been  countries  and  times,  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  territory  has  been  affigned  for  the  public 
expences  of  the  body  of  the  ftate.  The  government  not 
being  enabled  of  itfelf  to  turn  fuch  extenfive  pofieffions  to 
advantage,  was  forced  to  entruft  this  charge  to  admini- 
ftrators,  who  either  neglected  the  revenues,  or  appropri- 
ated them  to  their  own  ufe.  This  practice  brought  on 
flill  greater  inconveniencies.  Either  the  royal  domains 
were  too  confiderable  in  time  of  peace,  or  infufficient  for 

the 
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XIX 

. ^ * ,ftate  was  opprefled  by  the  ruler  of  it,  ar)d  in  the  latter,  by 

Grangers.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found  neceflary  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  contributions  of  the  citizens. 

T hese  funds  were  in  early  times  not  confiderable.  The 
tribute  confifted  merely  in  a reimburfement  given  by  the 
public  to  thofe  perfons  whom  public  concerns  diverted 
from  the  employments  and  cares  eflential.  to  their  fub- 
flftence.  Their  reward  was  found  in  that  delicious  enjoy- 
ment we  experience  in  the  inward  feelings  of  our  own 
virtue,  and  upon  a view  of  the  refpedt  paid  it  by  other 
men.  Thefe  moral  riches  were  the  greateft  treafures  of 
rifmg  focieties ; they  were  a kind  of  coin  which  it  as 
much  concerned  the  order  of  government,  as  that  of  mo- 
rality, not  to  deface. 

Honour  held  the  place  of  taxes  no  lefs  in  the  flourifii- 
ing  periods  of  Greece,  than  in  the  infant  ftate  of  foci- 
eties. The  patriot  who  ferved  his  country,  did  not  think 
he  had  any  right  to  deftroy  it.  The  impofl,  laid  on  by 
Ariftides  on  all  Greece,  for  the  fupport  of  the  war  againft 
Perfia,  was  fo  moderate,  that  thofe  who  were  to  contri- 
bute, of  themfelves,  called  it  the  happy  fortune  of  Greece! 
What  times  were  thefe,  and  what  a country,  in  which 
taxes  made  the  happinefs  of  the  people  ! 

The  Romans  proceeded  to  dominion  almoft  without 
any  affiflance  from  the  public  flock.  The  love  of  wealth 
would  have  diverted  them  from  the  conqueft  of  the  world. 
The  public  fervice  was  carried  on  without  any  interefted 
views,  even  after  their  manners  had  been  corrupted. 

Under  the  feudal  government,  there  were  no  taxes, 
for  on  what  could  they  have  been  levied  l 1 he  man  and 
the  land  were  both  the  property  of  the  Lord.  It  was  both 
a real  and  a perfona!  fervitude. 


When 
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When  light  began  to  dawn  on  Europe,  the  nations  B K 
tinned  their  thoughts  towards  their  own  fecurity.  They 
voluntarily  furniftied  contributions  to  reprefs  foreign  and 
domeftic  enemies.  But  thofe  tributes  were  moderate,  be- 
caufe  princes  were  not  yet  abfolute  enough  to  divert  them 
to  the  purpofes  of  their  own  capricious  humours,  or  to 
the  advantage  of  their  ambition. 

The  new  world  was  difcovered,  and  the  paffion  for 
! conqueft  feized  upon  every  nation.  That  fpirit  of  ag~ 
grandizement  was  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  ftownefs 
of  popular  affemblies;  and  fovereigns  fucceeded  without 
much  trouble  in  appropriating  to  themfelves  more  rights 
than  they  had  ever  enjoyed.  The  impofition  of  taxes  was  the 
moft  important  of  their  ufurpations,  and  it  is  thqt  whofe 
confequences  have  been  the  moft  pernicious. 

! Princes  have  ventured  even  to  ftamp  the  marks  of 
fervitude  upon  the  people’s  brows,  by  levying  a poll-tax. 

1 Independent  of  the  humiliation  it  brings  with  it,  can  any 
thing  be  more  arbitrary  than  fuch  a tax  ? 

Is  the  tax  to  be  levied  upon  voluntary  information  l 
But  this  would  require  between  the  monarch  and  his  fub- 
je£ls  a moral  confcience  which  (hould  unite  them  by  a 
mutual  love  of  the  general  good  ; or,  at  Leaft,  a public 
I confcience  to  infpire  the  one  with  confidence  in  the  other, 
by  a fincere  and  reciprocal  communication  of  their  in- 
telligence, and  of  their  fentiments.  Even  then,  how  is 
this  public  confcience  to  be  fettled,  which  is  to  fer've  as  a 
torch,  a guide  and  a rein  to  determine  and  regulate  the 
operations  of  government? 

Is  the  fandiuary  of  families,  or  the  clofet  of  the  citizen 
to  be  invaded,  in  order  to  gain  by  furprife,  and  bring  to 
j light  what  he  does  not  cbufe  to  reveal,  what  it  is  often 
of  importance  to  him  not  to  difcover.  What  an  inqui- 
fition  ! What  oftenfive  violence  ! Though  we  {hould  even 
Vei.  IV.  h i wwe 
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K arrive  ait  the  knowledge  of  the  refources  of  every  individual, 
do  they  not  vary  from  one  year  to  another  with  the  uncer- 
tain and  precarious  productions  of  induftry?  Are  they 
not  leffened  by  the  increafe  of  children,  by  the  decay  of 
ftrength  through  ficknefs,  by  age,  and  by  laborious  oc- 
cupations. The  very  faculties  of  the  human  fpecies, 
that  are  of  ufe  and  promote  labour,  do  they  not  change 
with  thofe  viciflitudes  brought  by  time  on  all  things  that 
depend  on  nature  and  fortune  ? The  perfonal  tax  is  a 
vexation  then  to  the  individual  without  common  benefit. 
A poll-tax  is  a fort  of  flavery,  oppreffive  to  the  man,  with- 
out being  profitable  to  the  ftate. 

After  having  fuffered  this  tax,  which  is  a proof  of 
defpotifm,  or  which  leads  to  it  fooner  or  later,  imports 
were  then  laid  upon  articles  of  confumption.  Sovereigns 
have  affected  to  coniider  this  new  tribute  as  in  fome  mea- 
fure  voluntary,  becaufe  it  rifes  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  fubject,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  increafe 
or  diminifh  according  to  his  abilities,  or  his  propenfities, 
which  are  for  the  moft  part  factitious. 

But  if  taxation  affect  the  commodities  which  are  of 
immediate  neceffity,  it  is  the  height  of  cruelty.  Previous 
to  all  the  laws  of  fociety,  man  had  a right  to  fubfift. 
And  is  he  to  lofe  that  right  by  the  eftablifhment  of  laws  ? 
To  fell  the  productions  of  the  earth  to  the  people  at  a dear 
rate,  is  to  rob  them  of  them  : it  is  to  attack  the  very 
principle  of  their  exifience,  to  take  from  them,  by  a tax, 
the  natural  means  of  preferving  it.  By  extorting  the 
fubfiftence  of  the  needy,  the  Rate  takes  from  him  his 
ftrength  with  his  food.  It  reduces  the  poor  man  to  a ftate 
of  beggary  *,  and  the  working  man  to  that  of  idlenefs  ; it 
makes  the  unfortunate  man,  a rogue ; that  is,  it  brings 
the  hungry  man  to  the  gallows  through  excefs  of  nailery- 

If 
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If  the  impofts  affeft  commodities  lefs  neceffary  : how® 
I many  hands  loft  to  tillage  and  the  arts  are  employed,  not 
in  guarding  the  bulwarks  of  the  empire,  but  in  crowding 
the  kingdom  with  an  infinite  number  of  unimportant 
barriers ; in  embar raffing  the  gates  of  towns  j infefting 
the  highways  and  roads  of  commerce  ; and  fearching  into 
cellars,  granaries,  and  ftorehoufes  ! What  a ftate  of  war 
i between  prince  and  people,  between  fubjedt  and  fubjeft  ! 

How  many  prifons,  gallies  and  gibbets  for  a fwarm  of 
j wretches  who  have  been  urged  on  to  fraud,  to  fmug- 
gling,  and  even  to  piracy  by  the  iniquity  of  the  revenue 
j laws ! ' 

The  greedinefs  of  fovereigns  has  extended  from  the 
articles  of  confumption  to  thofe  of  traffic  carried  on 
j from  one  ftpte  to  another.  I nfatiaUe  tyrants  ! Will  ye 
never  underftand  that  if  ye  lay  duties  on  what  ye  offer 
| to  the  ftranger,  he  will  buy  it  at  a cheaper  ratei  he  will 

■ give  only  the  price  demanded  by  other  ftates : if  even 

your  own  fuhjefts  were  the  foie  proprietors  of  that  pro* 
i duce  you  have  taxed,  they  ftill  would  never  give  the  laws 
for  in  that  cafe  the  demand  would  be  for  a lefs  quantity, 
and  the  overplus  would  oblige  them  to  lower  the  price,  in 
order  to  find  a vent  for  it. 

The  duty  on  merchandife  your  government  receives 
from  its  neighbours.,  does  not  ft  and  on  a more  reafonable 
•footing.  The  price  of  the  goods  being  regulated  by  the 
competition  of  other  countries,  the  duties  will  be  paid 
I by  your  fubjeds  alone.  Poffibly,  the  rafting  the  price  of 
| foreign  produce  may  diminifii  the  confumption  of  it.  But 
if  a lefs  quantity  of  merchandife  is  fold  to  you,,  a lefs 
quantity  will  be  purchased  of  you.  "1  rade  yields  but  in 
proportion  to  what  it  receives.  It  is  in  faff  nothing  more 
than  an  exchange  of  value  for  -value;  It  is  - not  poffible 
4hen  for  you  to  oppofe  the  current  of  t-hefc  exchanges, 
hi  z without 
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BOO  K without  lowering  the  value  of  your  own  produ&ions,  by 
■l  ^ ’ , checking  the  fale  of  them. 

Whether  you  lay  duties  on  your  own  or  on  foreign 
merchandife,  theindufiryof  your  fubjeCts  will  necefl'arily 
fufFer  by  it.  The  means  of  payment  will  be  fewer,  and 
they  will  have  lefs  raw  materials  to  work  up.  The  great- 
er the  diminution  there  is  on  the  reproduction  annually, 
the  more  the  fum  total  of  their  labour  will  alfo  be  de- 
creafed.  Then  all  the  laws  you  can  make  againft  beg- 
gars will  be  ineffectual,  for  man  mufl  live  on  what  is  giv- 
en him,  if  he  cannot  live  by  what  he  earns. 

But  what  then  is  the  mode  of  taxation  the  moft  pro- 
per to  conciliate  the  public  intereft  with  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals ? It  is  the  land-tax.  An  impoft  is  with  refpeCt 
to  the  perfon  upon  whom  it  is  charged,  an  annual  ex- 
pence.,  It  can  only,  therefore,  be  afTeffed  on  an  annual 
revenue  ; for  nothing  but  an  annual  revenue  can  difeharge 
an  annual  expence.  Now  there  never  can  be  any  annual 
revenue,  except  that  of  the  land.  It  is  land  only  which 
replaces  yearly  what  has  been  advanced  upon  it,  with  an 
overplus  left  to  our  difpofal.  It  is  fome  time  fmee  we 
have  begun  to  be  fenfible  of  this  important  truth.  Some 
men  of  found  underRanding  will  one  day  reduce  it  to  a 
demonftration  : and  the  fir  ft  government  that  makes  this 
the  foundation  of  their  fyftem,  will  of  courfe  be  raifed 
to  a degree  of  profperity  unknown  to  all  nations  and  all 
ages. 

Perhaps,  there  is  no  Rate  in  Europe  at  prefent  whofe 
fituation  admits  of  fo  great  a change.  The  taxes  are 
every  where  fo  heavy,  the  expences  fo  multiplied,  the 
w'ants  fo  prefling;  the  public  Rock  is  fo  much  indebted 
every  where,  that  a fudden  revolution  in  the  raifing  of  the 
public  revenues,  would  infallibly  alter  the  confidence  and 
diRurb  the  peace  of  the  fubjeCt.  But  an  enlightened  and 
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provident  policy,  will  tend  by  flow  and  gradual  fteps  to-  & O t>  K 
wards  To  falutary  an  end.  With  courage  and  prudence  , 

ihe  will  remove  every  obflacle  that  prejudice,  ignorance, 
and  private  intereft  might  have  to  oppofe  to  a fyftem  of 
adminiftration,  the  advantages  of  which  appear  to  us  be- 
yond all  calculation. 

In  order  that  nothing  may  lefien  the  benefits  of  this 
happy  innovation,  it  will  be  necefiary  that  all  lands  with- 
out diftindion  fhould  be  fubjedfed  to  taxation.  The  pub- 
]ic  weal  is  a treafure  in  common,  wherein  every  indi- 
vidual fhould  depofithis  tribute,  his  fervice,  and  his  abi- 
lities. Names  and  titles  will  never  change  the  nature  of 
men  and  their  pofleflions.  It  would  be  the  utmoft  mean- 
nefs  and  folly  to  avail  ourfelves  of  diftin&ions  received 
from  our  anceftors,  in  order  to  withdraw  ourfelves  from 
the  burthens  of  fociety.  Every  preeminence  not  turned 
to  the  general  advantage,  would  be  mifchievous,  it  can- 
not be  equitable  but  fo  far  as  it  forms  a fettled  engage- 


ment to  devote  in  a more  efpecial  manner  our  lives  and 


fortunes  to  the  fervice  of  our  country. 

If  in  our  days  the  tax  werefirft  laidon  theland^  would 
it  not  necefiarily  be  fuppofed  that  the  contribution  fhould 
be  proportioned  to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  eftates  ? 
Would  any  one  dare  to  aliedge  his  employments,  his  fer- 
vices,  his  dignities,  in  order  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  the 
tributes  exacted  by  the  public  weal  ? What  connedion 
have  taxes  with  ranks,  titles,  and  conditions  ? They  are 
concerned  only  with  revenue  : and  revenue  belongs  to  the 


flate,  fo  foon  as  it  becomes  necefiary  for  the  public 


defence. 

It  is  not,  however,  fufiicient  that  the  impoft  be  por- 
tioned out  with  equity  ; it  is  further  necefiary  that  it  be 
proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  government,,  which  are 
liot  always  the  fame.  War  hath  ever  required  in  all 
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K.  places  and  in  all  ages  more  confiderable  expences  than 
peace.  Theantients  made  a provifion  for  them  by  their 
oeconomy  in  times  of  tranquillity.  Since  the  advantages 
of  circulation  and  the  principles  of  induftry  have  been 
better  developed,  the  method  of  laying  up  currency  in  this 
way,  has  been  profcribed.  The  refource  of  laying  on 
extraordinary  taxes  has  been  preferred.  Every-  ftate  that 
fhould  prohibit  them  would  find  itfelf  obliged,  in  order 
to  retard  its  fall,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  methods  in  ufe 
at  Conftantinople.  Fhe  Sultan,  who  can  do  every  thing 
but  augment  his  revenues,  is  conftrained  to  give  up  the 
empire  to  the  extortions  of  his  delegates,  that  he  may 
afterwards  deprive  them  of  what  they  have  plundered 
from  his  fubjedfs. 

That  taxes  may  not  be  exorbitant*  they  fhould  be 
ordered,  regulated  and  adminiftered  by  the  reprefentative3 
of  the  people.  The  impoft  has  ever  depended  on  the 
property.  He  that  is  not  mafter  of  the  produce  is  not 
matter  of  the  field.  Thus  it  is  that  among  all  nations 
tributes  have  never  been  at  firft  laid  on  the  proprietors  but 
by  themfelves ; whether  the  lands  were  parcelled  out 
among  the  conquerors ; whether  the  clergy  fhared  them 
with  the  nobles,  or  whether  they  patted  by  means  of 
commerce  and  induttry  into  the  hands  of  the  generality 
of  the  citizens.  Every  where,  thofe  who  were  in  pof- 
fettion  of  the  lands  had  referved  the  natural,  unalienable 
and  facred  right,  of  not  being  taxed  without  their  own 
confent.  If  we  remove  this  principle,  there  is  no  longer 
any  monarchy,  or  any  nation  $ there  is  nothing  remain* 
ing  but  a defpotic  mafter  and  a herd  of  flaves. 

Ye  people,  whofe  kings  order  every  thing  they  pleafe, 
read  over  again  your  own  hiftory.  Ye  will  fee  that  vour 
anceftors  aftembled  themfelves  and  deliberated  whenever  a 
fubfidy  was  in  agitation.  If  the  cuttom  of  doing  this  is 

ob* 
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obfolete,  the  right  is  not  loft;  it  is  recorded  in  heaven, B OOK 
which  has  given  the  earth  to  mankind  to  poffefs  it  : it  is 
written  on  the  field  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  inclofe, 
in  order  to  infure  to  yourfelves  the  enjoyment  of  it : it 
is  written  in  your  hearts,  where  the  divinity  has  im- 
preffed  the  love  of  liberty.  That  head  raifed  upwards 
towards  heaven  is  not  made  in  the  image  of  the  Creator 
to  bow  before  man.  No  man  is  greater  than  another* 
but  by  the  choice  and  confent  of  all.  Ye  courtiers,  your 
greatnefs  is  in  your  lands,  and  not  at  the  feet  of  your 
mafter.  Be  lefs  ambitious,  and  ye  will  be  richer.  Go 
and  do  juftice  to  your  vaffals,  and  ye  will  improve  your 
fortunes  by  increafing  the  mafs  of  common  happinefs. 

What  is  it  ye  gain  by  raifiog  the  edifice  of  defpotifm  be-  , 
neath  the  ruins  of  every  degree  of  liberty,  virtue,  fenti- 
mentand  property  ? Be  perfuaded  it  willl  crulh  you  all. 

Around  that  formidable  Coloffus  ye  are  no  more  than 
figures  in  bronze,  reprefenting  the  nations  chained  at  the 
feet  of  a ftatue. 

If  the  right  of  laying  on  taxes  be  in  the  prince  alone, 
though  it  may  not  be  for  his  intereft  to  overcharge  and 
vex  his  people,  yet  they  will  be  overcharged  and  vexed. 

The  caprices,  profufions  and  enterprises  of  the  fevereign 
will  no  longer  know  any  bounds  when  they  meet  with 
no  obflacles.  A falfe  and  cruel,  fyftem  of  politics  will 
foon  perfuade  him  that  rich  fubjedts  will  always  become 
infolent,  that  they  mud  be  ruined,  in  order  to  be  kept  .n 
fubjedtion,  and  that  poverty  is  the  firmed  rampart  of  the 
throne.  He  will  go  fo  far  as  to  believe  that  every  thing  is 
at  his  difpofal,  that  nothing  belongs  to  his  flaves,  and  that 
he  does  them  a favour  in  every  thing  he  leaves  them. 

The  government  will  feize  upon  every  avenue  and 
outlet  of  induftry,  to  fleece  it,  as  well  in  its  entry  as  its 
outgoing,  and  to  exhauft  it  in  its  courfe.  Commerce 
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BXIX.K  WiI1  °btain  drCulation  but  hy  the  interpofal  and  for  the 
— v- — J benefit  of  the  treafury.  Cultivation  will  be  negledfed  by 
mercenaries  who  can  have  no  hopes  of  acquiring  .pro- 
perty, The  nobility  will  ferve  and  fight  only  for  pay. 
The  magiftrate  will  give  judgment  only  for  the  fake  of 
his  fees  and  his  falary.  Merchants  will  hoard  up  their 
fortunes  in  order  to  tranfport  them  out  of  a land  where 
there  is  no  regard  for  the  country,  nor  any  fecurity  left. 
The  nation,  being  no  longer  of  any  confequence,  will 
conceive  an  indifference  for  its  kings  ; will  fee  its  ene- 
mies only  in  thofe  who  are  its  matter's ; will  be  induced 
to  hope  fome  time  or  other  for  an  alleviation  of  its  fervi- 
tude  in  a change  of  its  yoke;  will  expect  its  deliverance 
from  a revolution,  and  its  tranquillity  from  an  entire 
overthrow  of  the  ftate.  After  this  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  faid  : let  us  now  fpeak  of  a refource,  which  fove- 
reigns  turn  to  the  ruin  of  their  people:  That  is  public 
credit. 

Public  ere-  In  general,  what  is  called  public  credit,  is  nothing 
dit*  more  than  delay  allowed  for  payment.  Credit  then  fup- 
pofes  a double  confidence  ; confidence  in  the  perfon  who 
is  in  want  of  it,  and  confidence  in  his  abilities  to  pay. 
The  firft  is  the  moft  neceffary.  It  is  too  common  for  a 
man  in  debt,  who  is  of  a bad  difpofition  to  break  his  en- 
gagements, though  he  is  able  to  fulfil  them  ; and  to 
difiipate  his  fortune  by  irregular  conduct  and  extrava- 
gance. But  the  honeft  and  prudent  man,  who  has  at 
the  fame  time  a proper  under ftand in g,  may  by  a variety 
of  operations  well- managed,  acquire  or  replace  the  means 
that  have  failed  him  for  a time. 

The  chief  end  of  commerce  is  confumption  ; but  be- 
fore commodities  have  reached  the  places  where  they  are 
to  be  confumed,  a confiderable  time  often  pafies,  and 
great  expences  mutt  be  incurred.  If  the  merchant  is 
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compelled  to  make  his  purchafes  with  ready  money,  com-  B OOK 
merce  will  neceffarily  languifh.  Thofe  who  are  fellers, 
and  thofe  who  muft  buy,  will  be  equally  fufferers  by  it. 

From  thefe  arrangements  arifes  credit  among  the  indivi- 
duals of  one  fociety,  or  even  of  feveral  focieties.  It 
differs  from  public  credit,  which  is  the  credit  of  a whole 
nation  confidered  as  forming  one  Angle  body. 

Between  public  and  private  credit  there  is  this  diffe- 
rence, that  gain  is  the  end  of  the  one,  and  expence  of 
the  other.  From  hence  it  follows  that  credit  is  gain  with 
refpedt  to  the  merchant ; becaufe  it  furnifbes  him  with 
the  means  of  acquiring  riches  ; and  that  with  regard  to 
governments  it  is  one  caufe  of  impoverifhing  them,  fince 
it  only  fupplies  them  with  the  power  of  ruining  them- 
felves.  A Hate  that  borrows,  alienates  a portion  of  its 
revenue  for  a capital  which  it  fpends.  It  is  then  poorer 
after  having  thus  borrowed,  than  it  was  before  that  de- 
ftru&ive  manoeuvre.  Notwithftanding  the  fcarcity  of 
gold  and  filver,  the  governments  of  antient  times  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  public  credit,  even  in  the 
periods  of  the  moft  fatal  arid  critical  events.  They 
formed  during  peace  a ftock  that  was  made  ufe  of  as  a 
refource  in  times  of  diftrefs.  Then  money  returning 
into  circulation  awakened  induftry  and  alleviated,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  inevitable  calamities  of  war.  Since 
the  difcovery  of  the  new  world  has  made  bullion  more 
common,  thofe  who  have  had  the  lead  in  governments 
have  generally  engaged  in  enterprizes  above  the  abilities 
of  the  people  they  governed  : and  have  not  fcrupled  to 
burthen  pofterity  with  debts  they  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  contra<3.  That  fyftem  of  oppreffion  has  been  conti- 
nued i it  mufl  bind  our,  diftant  fucceffors,  and  be  a load 
upon  all  nations  and  all  ages. 
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The  cuflom  of  public  credit,  though  ruinous  to  every 
(late,  is  not  equally  fo  to  all.  A nation  that  has  feveral 
valuable  productions  of  its  own  ; whofe  entire  revenue  is 
free ; which  has  always  fulfilled  its  engagements  ; which 
has  not  the  ambition  of  conqueft;  and  which  governs 
itfelf : fuch  a nation  will  find  money  at  an  eafier  rate, 
than  a government  whofe  foil  is  not  fertile ; which  is 
overloaded  with  debts;  which  engages  in  undertakings 
beyond  its  {Length  ; which  has  deceived  its  creditor?, 
and  groans  beneath  an  arbitrary  power.  The  lender, 
who  of  courfe  impofes  the  law,  will  always  proportion 
the  terms  to  the  rifques  he  muR  run.  Thus,  a people, 
V/hofe  finances  are  in  diforder,  will  foon  fall  into  the  ut- 
moft  diRrefs  by  public  credit:  but  the  government  which 
is  better  adminiflered,'  will  alfo  find  its  profperity  limited 
by  it. 

But,  fay  fome  political  arithmeticians,  is  it  not  ad- 
vantageous to  invite  the  money  of  other  nations  into  the 
bofom  of  your  country  : and  do  not  public  Rocks  pro- 
duce that  important  efFedvb  ? Yes,  undoubtedly  w’e  attraift 
the  money  of  firangers  by  thefe  means  ; but  it  is  in  no 
other  way  than  if  w'e  were  to  fell  them  one. or  more  of 
the  provinces  of  the  empire.  Perhaps,  it  would  be  a 
more  rational  pra&ice  to  deliver  up  to  them  the  foil,  than 
to  cultivate  it  folely  for  their  ufe. 

But  if  the  Rate  borrowed  only  of  its  own  fubje&s, 
the  national  revenue  would  not  be  given  up  to  foreigners. 
It  certainly  would  not:  but  the  Rate  would  impoverifh  fome 
of.  its  members,  in  order  to  enrich  one  individual.  Muft 
not  taxes  be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  intereft  that 
are  to  be  paid,  and  the  capital  that  is  to  be  replaced  ? 
The  proprietors  of  lands,  the  cultivators,  every  citizen, 
will  they  not  all  find  themfelves  more  burthened,  than  if 
all  the  money  borrowed  by  the  Rate  had  been  demanded 

from 
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from  them  at  once?  Their  fituation  is  the  fame,  as  If B O 

they  them  {elves  had  borrowed  it,  inftead  of  making  fuch  v 

favings  in  their  ordinary  expences  as  might  enable  them 
to  fupply  an  accidental  charge. 

But  the  paper-currency  which  proceeds  from  the  loans 
made  to  government,  increafes  the  mafs  of  riches  in  cir- 
culation, gives  a great  compafs  to  all  bufinefs,  and  faci- 
litates every  operation.  Infatuated  men  ! Can  you  not 
perceive  all  the  errors  of  your  politics  ? Let  your  fyftem 
be  ftretched  to  the  utmoft  ; let  the  ftate  borrow  all  it  can  ; 
load  it  with  intereft  to  be  paid  : and  by  thefe  means  re- 
duce it  to  the  neceffity  of  forcing  every  tax  ; ye  will  foon 
find  that  with  all  your  riches  in  circulation,  ye  will  have 
no  more  wealth  fpringing  up  afrefh  from  the  purpofes  of 
confumption  and  your  trade.  Money,  and  the  paper 
which  reprefents  it,  do  not  circulate  of  themfelves,  nor 
without  certain  powers  that  put  them  in  motion.  All 
thefe  different  figns  come  into  ufe  only  in  proportion  as 
fales  and  purchafes  are  made.  Cover  all  Europe,  if  you 
choofe  it,  with  gold  ; if  there  is  no  merchandife  for 
traffic,  that  gold  will  lie  ina&ive.  If  you  do  but  multi- 
ply the  commercial  effeits,  ye  need  pay  no  attention  to 
thefe  reprefentations  of  wealth  ; mutual  confidence  and 
neceffity  will  foon  be  enabled  to  eflabhfh  them  without 
your  care.  Above  all  things  you  muft  be  careful  not 
to  multiply  them  by  fuch  means  as  muft  of  courfe  dimi- 
nifh  the  mafs  of  your  growing  produce. 

But  the  cuftom  of  public  credit  enables  one  power  to 
give  the  law  to  others..  Will  it  never  be  difcovered  that 
this  refource  is  in  common  to  all  nations  ? If  it  be  a kind 
of  high  road  for  us  to  march  up  to  the  adverfary,  will  it 
not  equally  ferve  them  to  come  to  us  ? Will  not  the  cre- 
dit of  the  two  nations  be  in  proportion  to  their  refpe&ive 
Wealth  ? and  will  they  not  be  ruined  without  having  any 

other 
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«.  , in  poffeffion  of,  independent  of  every  loan  ? When  I fee 

monarchs  and  empires  at  war,  and  falling  upon  one  ano- 
ther with  violence  in  the  midft  of  all  their  debts,  their 
public  funds,  and  their  revenues  already  deeply  mort- 
gaged, it  feems  to  me,  fays  a philofophical  writer,  as  if 
I faw  men  fighting  with  clubs  in  a potter’s  fhop  furround- 
ed  with  porcelain. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  rafhnefs  to  affirm,  that  in  no 
circumftance  whatfoever  the  public  fervice  will  requite  an 
alienation  of  part  of  the  public  revenues.  The  ftenes 
that  difturb  the  world  are  lb  various  ; governments  are 
expofed  to  fuch  ftrange  revolutions  j the  field  of  events 
is  fo  extenfive  ; politics  ftrike  fuch  furprifing  ftrokes,  that 
it  is  not  within  the  reach  of  human  wifdom  to  forefee 
and  calculate  every  circumftance.  But  in  this  point,  it 
is  the  common  pra&ice.  of  governments,  which  we  are 
difeufiing,  and  not  a particular  fituation  which  in  all  pro- 
bability may  never  prefent  itfelf. 

Every  ftate  which  will  not  be  diverted  from  the  ruin- 
ous courfe  of  loans  by  fuch  confiderations  as  we  have  juft 
been  offering,  will  effedl  its  own  ruin.  The  facility  of 
acquiring  great  fums  of  money  at  once,  will  put  a go- 
vernment upon  every  kind  of  unreafonable,  rafh.  and  ex- 
penfive  undertaking  ; will  make  it  mortgage  the  future  for 
the  prefent,  and  game  with  the  prefent  ftock  to  acquire 
future  fupplies.  One  loan  will  bring  on  another,  and 
to  accelerate  the  laft,  the  intereft  will  be  more  and  more 
railed. 

This  irregularity  will  caufe  the  fruits  of  induftry  to 
pafs  into  fome  idle  hands.  The  eafe  of  enjoyment  with- 
out doing  any  thing,  will  draw  into  the  capital  every 
perfon  of  fortune,  and  all  vicious  and  intriguing  men  i 
together  with  a train  of  fervants,  borrowed  from  the) 

plough  j 
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plough;  of  young  girls  deprived  of  their  innocence  and  B aOK 

of  their  rights  of  marriage  ; of  fubje&s  of  both  fexes  v v , 

devoted  to  luxury  : all  of  them  the  inftruments,  the  vic- 
tims, the  objeds,  or  the  fport  of  indolence  and  volup- 
tuoufnefs. 

The  feducing  attraaion  of  public  debts  will  fpread 
more  and  more.  When  men  can  reap  the  fruits  without 
work,  every  individual  will  engage  in  that  fpecies  of  em- 
ployment which  is  at  once  lucrative  and  eafy.  Proprietors 
of  land  and  merchants  will  all  turn  annuitants.  Money 
is  changed  into  ftate  paper,  becaufe  the  fign  is  more  por- 
table, lefs  fubjea  to  alteration  from  time,  and  lefs  liable 
to  the  injury  of  feafons,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue.  Agriculture,  trade  and  induftry  will  fuf- 
fer  from  the  preference  given  to  the  reprefentative  paper 
above  the  real  fpecie  or  commodity.  As  the  ftate  always 
makes  a bad  diftribution  of  that  which  has  been  wrong- 
fully acquired,  in  proportion  as  its  debts  increafe,  the 
taxes  mult  be  raifed  in  order  to  pay  the  intereft.  Thus 
all  the  active  and  fruitful  claffes  of  fociety  are  ftripped  and 
exhaufted  by  the  idle  and  barren  clafs  of  annuitants.  1 he 
increafe  of  taxes  raifes  the  price  of  commodities,  and 
confequently  that  of  induftry.  By  thefe  means,  con- 
fumption  is  leffened  ; becaufe  exportation  ceafes  as  foon 
as  merchandife  is  too  dear  to  ftand  the  competitions  of 
other  nations.  Land  and  manufatfures  are  equally  af- 
fected. _ . 

' The  inability  the  ftate  then  finds  in  itfelf  to  anfwer  its 
engagements,  forces  it  to  extricate  itfelf  by  a method  the 
moft  deftru&ive  of  the  freedom  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
power  of  the  fovereign,  by  bankruptcy.  The  neceffitv 
of  this  fatal  crifis  of  empires,  which  overfets  the  fortunes 
of  every  one,  will  at  length  approach  ; a method  that  by 

violence  defpoils  the  creditors,  after  having  attrafted  to 
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BOOK  itfelf  every  flock  by  ufurious  intereft,  and  by  edi£ta  for 
1 < loans,  which  difgrace  the  monarch  by  cruel  failures  after 

his  moft  folemn  engagements,  forfeiting  the  oaths  of  the 
prince  and  the  rights  of  his  Jubje&s ; overturning  with- 
out refource  the  fureft  bafis  of  all  government,  public 
confidence. — Such  is  the  end  of  loans,  from  whence  we 
may  judge  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded. 

Fine  arts  After  having  examined  the  bafis  and  columns  of  everv 
and  Belles  ...  . 1 

Lettres.  civilized  fociety,  let  us  take  a view  of  the  ornaments  and 

decorations  of  the  building.  Thefe  are  the  fine  arts,  and 
polite  literature.  Two  famous  people  raifed  themfelves 
by  works  of  genius  to  a height  of  reputation  which  will 
never  end,  and  which  will  always  reflect  honour  on  the 
human  fpecies. 

Christianity,  after  having  demolifhed  in  Europe 
all  the  idols  of  Pagan  antiquity,  preferved  fome  of  the 
arts  to  ferve  as  a fupport  to  the  influence  of  perfuafion, 
and  to  favour  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel.  But  in  the 
place  of  a religion  embellifhed  with  the  gay  divinities  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  it  ere&ed  monuments  of  terror  and 
fadnefs,  conformable  to  the  tragic  events  which  fignalized 
its  birth  and  progrefs.  The  Gothic  ages  have  left  us 
fome  monuments,  the  boldnefs  and  majefly  of  which 
ftill  ftrike  the  eye  amidft  the  ruins  of  tafte  aud  elegance. 
Every  one  of  their  temples  was  built  in  the  fhape  of  the 
crofs,  . covered  with  the  crofs,  filled  with  crucifixes,  de- 
corated with  horrid  and  gloomy  images,  with  fcaffolds, 
tortures,  martyrs,  and  executioners. 

What  became  of  the  arts,  condemned  as  they  Were 
to  terrify  the  imagination  by  continual  fpectacles  of  blood, 
.death,  and  future  punifnments  ? They  became  as  hideous 
as  their  models,  barbarous  as  the  princes  and  pontiffs  that 
employed  them,  mean  and  bafe  as  the  adorers  of  their 
works,  they  frightened  children  in  their  very  cradles  j they 

aggravated 
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aggravated  the  horrors  of  the.  grave  by  an  eternal  per-  B OOK 
fpe&ive  of  terrible  {hades  ; they  fpread  melancholy  over, 
the  whole  face  of  the  land. 

At  length  the  period  arrived  for  lefiening  thofe  fcaf- 
foldings  of  religion  and  focial  policy.  T he  fine  arts  re- 
turned with  literature  from  Greece  into  Italy  by  the  Me- 
diterranean, which  maintained  the  commerce  between 
Afia  and  Europe.  The  Huns,  under  the  name  of 
Goths,  had  driven  them  from  Rome  to  Conftantinople  ; 
and  the  very  fame  Huns,  under  the  name  of  Turks, 
drove  them  back  again  from  Conftantinople  to  Rome. 

That  city,  deftined  as  it  was  to  rule  by  force  or  by  ftra- 
tagern,  cultivated  and  revived  the  arts,  which  had  been 
a long  time  buried  in  oblivion. 

Walls,  columns,  ftatues,  vales,  were  drawn  forth 
from  the  duft  of  ages,  and  the  ruins  of  Italy,  for  models 
of  the  fine  arts  at  their  revival.  The  genius  which  pre- 
fides  over  defign  raifed  three  of  the  arts  at  once ; I mean 
archite&ure,  fculpture  and  painting.  Archite£ture,  in 
which  convenience  of  itfelf  regulated  thofe  proportions 
of  fymmetry  that  contribute  to  give  pleafure  to  the  eye ; 
fculpture,  which  flatters  princes,  and  is  the  reward  of  great 
men ; and  painting,  which  perpetuates  the  remembrance 
of  noble  a&ions,  and  the  inftances  of  mutual  love.  Italy 
alone  had  more  fuperb  cities,  more  magnificent  edifices 
than  all  the  reft  of  Europe  put  together.  Rome,  Flo- 
rence and  Venice  bred  three  fchools  of  original  painters  : 
fo  much  does  genius  appertain  to  the  imagination,  and 
imagination  to  the  climate.  Had  Italy  poflefTed  the  trea- 
fures  of  Mexico,  and  the  produce  of  Afia,  how  much 
more  would  the  arts  have  been  enriched  by  the  difeovery 
of  both  the  Indies. 

That  country,  of  old  fo  fruitful  in  heroes,  and  af- 
terwards in  artlfts,  beheld  literature,  which  is  the  i ir- 
reparable 
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They  had  been  Rifled  by  a feries  of  barbarous  latinity, 
corrupted  and  disfigured  by  religion. — A mixture  of 
Egyptian  theology,  Grecian  philofophy,  and  Hebrew 
poetry  ; fuch  was  the  Latin  language  in  the  mouths  of 
Monks,  who  chanted  all  night,  and  taught  by  day  things 
and  words  they  did  not  underftand; 

The  mythology  of  the  Romans  revived  in  literature 
the  graces  of  antiquity.  The  fpirit  of  imitation  borrow- 
ed them  at  firfl:  without  choice.  Cuftom  introduced  tafte 
in  the  employment  of  thofe  rich  treafures.  The  Italian 
genius,  too  fertile  not  to  invent,  mixed  its  bold  ftrokes, 
and  its  capricious  flights,  with  the  rules  and  modes  of 
their  old  mailers,  even  the  fi&ions  of  fairyland  with  thofe 
of  fable.  The  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  national  cha- 
racter gave  their  own  tindlure  to  the  works  of  imagi- 
nation. Petrarch  had  drawn  that  celeftial  virgin,  beau- 
ty, which  ferved  as  a model  for  the  heroines  of  chivalry. 
Armida  was  the  emblem  of  the  coquetry  which  reigned 
in  her  time  in  Italy.  Ariofto  confounded  all  kinds  of 
poetry,  in  a work,  which  may  rather  be  called  the  labyrinth 
of  poetry,  than  a poem.  That  author  will  Hand  Angle 
in  the  hiftory  of  literature,  like  the  enchanted  palaces  of 
his  own  eonftruCtion  in  the  deferts. 

Letters  and  arts,  after  crofting  the  fea,  palled  the 
Alps.  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  Crufades  had  brought 
the  oriental  romances  into*  Italy,  the  wars  of  Charles  the 
Vlllt’n  and  Lewis  the  Xllth  tranfported  into  France  fome 
principles  of  good  literature.  Francis  the  firfl:,  if  he  had 
not  been  to  difpute  the  Milanefe  with  Charles  the  Vth, 
would  never,  perhaps,  have  been  ambitious  of  the  title 
of  the  Father  of  letters  : but  thefe  feeds  of  knowledge  and 
improvement  in  the  arts  were  loft  in  the  religious  wars. 
They  were  collected,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  exprefiion, 

in 
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In  blood  and  carnage  : and  the  time  came  when  they  were  B O^O  K 
to  fpring  up  and  bring  forth  fruit.  The  1 6th  century  belong- 
ed  to  Italy,  the  fucceeding  one  to  France,  which  by  the 
viaories  of  Lewis  the  XIV th,  or  rather  by  the  genius  of 
great  men,  that  flouriftied  together  under  his  reign,  de- 
ferves  to  make  an  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  the  fine  arts. 

As  it  had  been  in  Italy,  fo  in  France  genius  feized  at 
once  upon  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  It  was 
difplayed  in  the  marble,  and  on  the  canvas,  in  public 
edifices  and  gardens  ; as  well  as  in  eloquence  and  poetry. 

Every  thing  was  fubmitted  to  its  influence,  not  only  the 
ingenious  mechanic  arts,  but  thofe  alfo  which  depend 
folely  on  the  mind.  Every  thing  bore  the  ftamp  of 
genius.  The  colours  vifible  in  nature  animated  the 
works  of  imagination ; and  the  human  paffions  enli- 
vened the  defigns  of  the  pencil.  Man  gave  fpirit  to 
matter,  and  body  to  fpirit.  But  let  it  be  well  obferved 
this  happened  at  a time  when  a paflion  for  glory  warmed 
the  nation,  great  and  powerful  as  it  was  by  its  fituation, 
and  the  extent  of  its  empire.  The  fenfe  of  honour  which 
raifed  it  in  its  own  eftimation,  and  which  then  cha- 
ra&erifed  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  was  its  foul,  its 
inftinCt,  and  fupplied  the  place  of  that  liberty  which  had 
formerly  created  the  arts  of  genius  in  the  republics  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  which  had  revived  them  in  that  of 
Florence,  and  which  had  compelled  them  to  pulh  forth 
on  the  cold  and  foggy  borders  of  the  1 hames. 

What  would  not  genius  have  done  in  France,  had  it 
been  under  the  influence  of  laws  only,  when  it  foared  fo 
high  under  the  dominion  of  the  moft  abfolute  of  kings  ! 

When  we  fee  what  energy  patriotifm  has  given  to  the 
Englilh,  in  fpite  of  the  inactivity  of  their  climate,  we 
may  judge  what  it  might  have  produced  amongft  the 
French,  where  a moft  mild  temperature  of  feafon  leads  a 
You  IV.  M m people, 
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X*X‘  joyment.  We  may  judge  what  might  ha.ve  heqn  done  in 
a country,  where  as  of  old  in  Greece,  are  found  fpirits 
warm  and  apt  for  invention,  beneath  a fun  that  enlivens 
them  with  its  pureft  beams ; qervous  arms,  in  a climate 
where  even  the  cold  excites  to  labour  : temperate  provinces 
between  north  and  fouth  : fea- ports  feqonded  by  navi- 
gable rivers  : vaft  plains  abounding  in  corn  : hills  loaded 
\Vith  vineyards  and  fruits  of  all  forts  : fait  pits  which  may 
be  multiplied  at  pleafure  : paftures  covered  with  horfes : 
mountains  clothed  with  the  fineft  woods  : a country  every 
where  peopled  with  laborious  hands,  which  are  the  firft 
refources  for  fubfiftence  : the  common  materials  for  the 
arts,  and  the  fuperfluities  of  luxury  : in  a word,  the 
commerce  of  Athens,  the  induftry  of  Corinth,  the  fol- 
diery  of  Sparta,  and  the  flocks  of  Arcadia.  With  all  thefe 
advantages,  which  Greece  once  poflefled,  France  might 
have  carried  the  fine  arts  to  as  great  a height  as  that  pa- 
rent of  genius,  had  file  but  had  the  fame  laws,  the  fame 
exercife  of  reafon  and  liberty,  which  give  rife  to  great 
men,  and  rulers  of  great  nations. 

Next  to  the  fuperiority  of  legiflation,  among  modern 
nations,  in  order  for  their  being  equal  to  the  ancients  in 
works  of  genius,  there  has,  perhaps,  been  wanting  no- 
thing except  an  improvement  in  language.  The  Italian, 
with  tone,  accent,  and  numbers,  has  aflumed  all  the  cha- 
radteriftics  of  poetry,  and  imprefled  all  the  charms  of 
mufic.  Thefe  two  arts  have  confecrated  it  to  the  de- 
lightful province  of  harmony,  as  its  foftefi;  mode  of  ex- 
preflion. 

The  French  language  holds  the  fuperiority  in  profe  f 
if  it  is  not  the  language  of  the  gods,  it  is,  at  leaft,  that 
of  reafon  and  truth.  Profe  efpeciafiy  fpeaks  to  reafon  in 
philofophy.  It  enlightens  thofe  minds  privileged  by  na- 
ture. 
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I ture,  which  Teem  placed  between  princes  and  their  fab-  B OOS 
je<3ts  to  inflrudl:  and  direct  mankind.  At  a period'  when,_  ^ V , 
liberty  has  no  longer  her  tribunes,  nor  amphitheatres,  to 
agitate  vaft  afiemblies  of  the  people,  a language  which 
fpreads  itfelf  in  books,  which  is  read  in  all  countries, 
which  ferves  as  the  common  interpreter  of  all  other  lan- 
! guages,  and  as  the  vehicle  of  all  forts  of  ideas  : a language 

1 ennobled,  refined,  foftened,  and  above  all,  fixed  by  the 

! genius  of  writers,  and  the  polifh  of  courts,  becomes  at 
length  univerfally  prevailing. 

The  Englifh  language  hasdikewife  had  its  poets,  and 
| its  profe-writers,  that  batfe  gained  it  the  chara&er  of 
energy  and  boldnefs,  fufficient  to  make  it  immortal.  May 
it  be  learned  among  all  nations  that  afpire  not  to  be 
Haves.  They  will  dare  to  think,  a&,  and  govern  them- 
felves.  It  is  not  the  language  of  words,  but  of  ideas  5 
and  the  Englifh  have  none  but  fuch  as  are  ftrong  and  for- 
! cible ; they  are  the  firft  who  ever  made  ufe  of  the  ex- 
preflion,  the  majejly  of  the  people,  and  that  alone  is  fuffi- 
! cient  to  confecrate  a language. 

The  Spaniards  have  hitherto  properly  had  neither  profe 
nor  verfe,  though  they  have  a language  formed  to  excel  in 
both.  Brilliant  and  fonorous  as  pure  gold,  its  pace  is 
I grave  and  regular  like  the  dances  of  that  nation  : it  is 
! grand  and  decent  like  the  manners  of  ancient  chivalry. 

That  tongue  will  be  able  to  maintain  fome  dignity,  even 
acquire  fome  fuperiority,  whenever  there  (hall  be  found 
in  it  many  fuch  writers  as  Cervantes  and  Mariana.  When 
its  academy  fhall  have  put  to  fdence  the  inquifition  and 
its  univerfities,  that  language  will  raife  itfelf  to  great  ideas, 
and  to  fublime  truths,  to  which  it  is  invited  by  the  na- 
tural high  fpirit  of  the  people  who  fpeak  it. 

Prior  to  all  other  living  languages  is  the  German, 
that  mother  tongue,  that  original  native  language  of  Eu- 
M m 2 rope. 
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BOOK  rope.  From  thence  the  Englifh  and  French  too  have  beeri 
XIX.  r ° 

i ‘ > formed,  by  the  “mixture  of  the  German  with  the  Latin. 

However,  as  it  feems  hardly  calculated  to  pleafe  the  eye, 
and  for  polite  organs,  it  has  remained  in  the  mouths 
of  the  people,  and  has  been  introduced  but  of  late 
into  books.  A fcarcity  of  writers  feemed  to  fiiew  that  it 
belonged  to  a country  where  the  fine  arts,  poetry  and 
eloquence  were  not  deftined  to  flourish.  But  on  a hid- 
den, genius  has  exerted  her  powers,  and  originals  in  more 
than  one  fpecies  of  poetry,  have  appeared  in  pretty  con- 
fiderable  numbers,  fufficient  to  come  into  competition 
with  other  nations. 

Languages  could  not  be  cultivated  and  refined  to  a 
certain  degree,  but  the  arts  of  every  kind  muft  keep  pace 
with  that  degree  of  perfection  ; and  indeed  the  monu- 
ments of  thefe  arts  have  multiplied  fo  much  throughout 
Europe,  that  the  barbarifm  of  fucceeding  people  and  of 
ages  to  come  will  find  it  difficult  entirely  to  deftroy 
them. 

However,  as  the  human  fpecies  is  merely  a fubjc& 
for  fermentations  and  revolutions,  there  is  only  want- 
ing fome  ardent  genius,  fome  enthufiafe  to  fet  the  world 
again  in  flames.  The  people  of  the  eaft,  and  of  the 
north,  are  ready  to  fpread  their  chains,  and  their  darfc- 
nefs  over  all  Europe.  Would  not  an  irruption  of  Tar- 
tars or  Africans  into  Italy,  be  fufficient  to  overturn 
churches,  and  palaces,  to  confound  in  one  general  ruin 
the  idols  of 'religion,  and  the  mafter-works  of  art?  And 
as  we  are  fo  much  attached  to  thefe  works  of  luxury,  we 
ihould  have  the  lefs  fpiritto  defend  them.  A city,  which 
it  has  coft  two  centuries  to  decorate,  is  burnt  and  ravaged 
in  a Angle  day.  Perhaps,  with  one  ftroke  of  his  axe,  a 
Tartar  may  dafh  in  pieces  the  ftatue  of  Voltaire,  that 
Pigalle  could  not  finiffi  within  the  ccmpafs  of  ten  years. 

And 
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And  {till  we  are  at  work  for  immortality.  Vain 
that  we  are,  preffed  forward  by  one  another  in  the  (ha.de 
from  whence  we  began.  Ye  nations,  whether  artifens 
or  foldiers,  what  are  ye  in  the  hands  of  nature,  but  the 
fport  of  her  laws,  deftined  by  turns  to  fet  duft  in  mo- 
tion, and  to  reduce  the  work  again  into  duft. 

But  it  is  by  means  of  the  arts  that  man  enjoys  his  ex- 
I iftence,  and  furvives  himfelf.-Ages  of  ignorance  never 
! emerge  from  their  oblivion.  There  remains  no  more  trace 
of  them  after  their  exiftence,  than  before  they  began  to 
exift.  There  is  no  poffibility  of  indicating  the  place  or 
time  of  their  paffage,  nor  can  we  mark  on  the  ground 
belonging  to  a barbarous  people,  it  is  here  they  lived ; for 
they  leave  not  even  ruins  to  record  them.  It  is  invention 
! alone  that  gives  man  power  over  matter  and  time.  The 
genius  of  Homer  has  rendered  the  Greek  charaders  in- 
delible. Harmony  and  reafon  have  placed  the  eloquence 
' of  Cicero  above  the  facred  orators.  The  pontiffs  them- 
felves,  foftened  and  enlightened  by  the  information  and 
1 charm  of  the  arts,  by  being  admirers  and  protestors  of 
them,  have  afiifted  the  human  mind  to  break  the  chains 
of  fuperftition.  Commerce  has  haftened  the  progrefs  of 
art  by  means  of  the  luxury  which  wealth  has  diffufed. 

| Every  effort  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body  has  been 
united  to  embellifh  and  improve  the  lot  of  the  human 
i Jpecies.  Induftry  and  invention,  together  with  the  en- 
joyments procured  by  the  new  world,  have  penetrated  as 
| far  as  the  polar  circle,  and  the  fine  arts  are  attempting  to 
I force  nature  even  at  Peterfburgh. 

To  the  train  of  letters  and  fine  arts  philofophy  is  an-  Philofo- 
nexed,  which  one  would  imagine  ought  rather  to  condiiS*  7* 
them:  but  appearing  later  than  they  did  can  only  follow  as 
an  attendant.  Arts  arife  from  the  very  neceffities  of  man- 
kind in  the  earlieft  ftate  of  the  human  mind.  Letters  are 
Mm3 
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^XIX  ^ ^owers  *ts  y°uth  : children  of  the  imagination* 

> _ being  themfelves  fond  of  ornament,  they  decorate  every 

thing  they  approach  : and  this  turn  for  embellifhment 
produces  what  are  properly  called  the  fine  arts  or  the  arts 
of  luxury  and  decoration,  which  give  the-  polifh  to  the  pri- 
mary arts  of  neceffity.  It  is  then  we  fee  the  winged  genii  of 
fculpture  fluttering  over  the  porticos  of  architecture  ; and 
the  genii  of  painting  entering  palaces,  reprefenting  the 
heavens  upon  a deling,  fketching  out  upon  wool  and  filk 
all  the  animated  fcenes  of  rural  life,  and  tracing  to  the 
mind  upon  canvas  the  ufeful  truths  of  hiftory  as  well- as 
the  agreeable  cbimaeras  of  fable. 

When  the  mind  has  been  employed  on  the  pleafures 
of  the  imagination  and  of  the  fenfes,  when  governments 
have  arrived  to  a degree  of  maturity,  reafon  arifes  and 
beftows  on  the  nations  a certain  gravity  ; this  is  the  age 
of  philofophy.  She  advances  with  gradual  fteps  and 
proceeds  filently  along,  announcing  the  old  age  of -em- 
pires which  fhe  attempts  in 'vain  to  fupport.  She  clofed 
the  latter  ages  of  the  fine  republics  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Athens  had  no  philofophers  till  the  eve  of  her 
ruin,  which  they  feemed  to  foretell : Cicero  and  Lucre- 
tius did  not  compofe  their  writings  on  the  nature  of  the 
gods,  and  the  lyftem  of  the  world,  till  the  din  of  civil 
wars  arofe,  and  haftened  the  downfal  of  liberty. 

However,  Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anax- 
agoras had  fown  the  feeds  of  philofophy  in  their  theory 
concerning  the  elements  of  matter;  but  the  folly  of 
fyftems  deftroyed  all  thefe  principles  one  by  another. 
Then  Socrates  appeared,  who  brought  philofophy  back 
to  the  principles  of  true  wifdotn  and  virtue:  it  was  that 
alone  he  loved,  pradtifed  and  taught;  perfuaded  that  man 
has  no  need  of  fcience,  but  of  morals,  to  be  happy. 
Plato,  his  difciple,  though  a natural  philofophcr  and  in- 

ftructed 
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ftruaed  in  the  myfteries  of  nature  by  his  travels  into  B 
Egypt,  afcribed  every  thing  to  the  foul,  and  fcarce  any 
thing  to  nature;  he  overwhelmed  philofophy  with  theolo- 
gy, and  the  knowledge  of  the  univerfe  with  the  ideas  of 
£ divine  powers.  Arifto.le,  Plato’s  difciple,  dncourfed 
left  of  God  than  of  Man  and  the  animal  creation.  His 
natural  hiftory  has  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterlty,  though  his 
fyftem  was  not  univerfally  followed  by  the  people  of  his 
time.  Epicurus,  who  lived  nearly  about  the  fame  period, 
revived  the  atoms  of  Democritus,  which  doubtlefs balanced 
the  four  elements  of  Ariftotle,  and  in  this  equ.hbrmm  of 
fyftems,  natural  philofophy  could  not  make  any  progrefs. 
The  moraiifts  led  the  people  in  their  train  as  they  are 
better  underftood  than  the  naturalifts.  They  formed 
their  fchools  ; for  no  fooner  do  opinions  gam  a degree  of 
reputation  than  parties  are  formed  to  fupport  them. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  Greece  agitated  by  interior 
commotions  after  having  been  torn  with  an  inteft.ne  war, 
was  fubjeaed  by  Macedon,  and  broken  in  pieces  by 
Rome.  Then  public  calamities  turned  the  Hearts  an 
underftandings  of  men  to  morality.  Zeno  and  Demo- 
critus who  had  been  only  naturalifts  became,  long  after 
their  death,  the  heads  of  two  fefls  of  moraiifts,  more 
addiaed  to  theology  than  phyfics,  rather  cafuifts  than  pht- 

lofophers;  or  it  might  rather  be  affirmed  that  philofophy 

was  given  up  and  confined  entirely  to  the  fophifts.  1 he 
Romans,  who  took  every  thing  from  the  Greeks,  made 
no  difcoveries  in  the  true  field  of  philofophy.  Among 
the  ancients  philofophy  made  little  progrefs;  bccaufe  it 
was  entirely  confined  to  morality : among  t.  e moderns 
its  fir  ft  fteps  have  been  more  fortunate,  becau  e t ey 
have  been  guided  by  the  light  of  natural  knowledge. 

We  muft  not  reckon  the  interval  of  near  a thoufan 
years,  during  which  period  philofophy,  fcience,  arts  and 
M m 4 letters. 
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OK  letters,  flept  in  the  grave  with  Roman  empire,  among 

\ afhes  of  Italy,  and  the  dull  of  cloyfters.  Afia  pre- 

ferved  the  monuments  of  it  without  making  any  ufe  of 
them,  and  Europe  fome  fragments  without  knowing  them. 
The  world,  Chriftian  or  Mohammedan.,  was  every  where 
covered  with  the  blood  of  nations  i ignorance  alone  tri- 
umphed under  the  ftandard  of  the  crofs  or  the  crefcent. 
Before  thefe  dreaded  ligns,  every  knee  was  bent,  every 
fpirit  trembled.  Philofophy  continued  in  a Hate  of  in- 
fancy, pronouncing  only  the  names  of  God  and  of  the 
foul  . her  attention  was  folely  engaged  on  matters  of 
which  fhe  fhould  for  ever  remain  ignorant.  T ime,  ar- 
gument and  all  her  application  was  wafted  on  queftions 
that  were,  at  leaft,  idle ; queftions,  for  the  moft  part, 
void  of  fenfe,  not  to  be  defined,  and  not  to  be  determin- 
ed from  the  nature  of  their  objedl ; and  which,  there- 
fore, proved  an  eternal  fource  of  difputes,  fchifms,  fe£ts, 
hatred,  perfecution,  and  national  as  well  as  religious  wars. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Arabs  after  their  conquefts  car- 
ried away  as  it  were  in  triumph,  the  fpoils  of  genius  and 
philofophy.  Ariftotle  fell  into  their  hands,  faved  out  of  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Greece.  Thefe  deftroyers  of  empires  had 
fome  fciences  of  which  they  had  been  the  firft  authors. 
Calculation  was  of  their  invention.  Aftronomy  and  geo- 
metry accompanied  them  along  the  coafts  of  Africa, 
which  they  laid  wafte  and  peopled  again.  Medicine  at- 
tended them  every  where.  That  fcience  which  has, 
perhaps,  no  greater  recommendation  in  its  favour,  than  its 
affinity  with  chymiftry  and  natural  knowledge,  rendered 
them  as  famous  as  aftrology,  another  fupport  of  impofttion. 
Avicenna  and  Averroes,  phyficians,  mathematicians,  and 
philofophers  maintained  the  tradition  of  true  fcience  by 
tranflations  and  commentaries.  But  let  us  imagine  what 
jnuft  become  of  Ariftotle,  tranflated  from  Greek  intQ 

Arabic, 
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Arabic,  and  after  that,  from  Arabic  into  Latin,  under  B 0^0  K 
the  hands  of  monks,  who  wanted  to  adapt  the  philofophy  w > 


of  paganifm  to  the  Hebrew  codes  of  Mofes  and  Chrift. 
That  confufion  of  fyftems,  ideas  and  language  flopped 
for  a confiderable  time  the  ftru£ure  of  fcience.  The  di- 
vine overturned  the  materials  brought  by  the  philofopher, 
who  fapped  the  very  foundations  laid  by  his  rival.  How- 
ever, with  a few  ftones  from  one,  and  much  fand  from 
the  other,  fome  miferable  architects  built  up  a flrange 
Gothic  monument,  called  the  philofophy  of  the  fchools. 
Continually  patched,  propped  and  plaiflered  from  age  to 
age,  by  Irifh  or  Spanifh  metaphyficians,  it  fupported  lt- 
felf  till  about  the  time  of  difcovery  of  the  new  world, 
which  was  deftined  to  change  the  face  of  tne  old  one. 

Light  fprang  from  the  midft  of  darknefs.  An  Englifh 
monk  attended  to  the  pra£ice  of  chymiftry,  and  paving 
the  way  for  the  invention  of  gun-powder,  which  was  to 
bring  America  into  fubje&ion  to  Europe,  he  opened  the 
avenues  of  true  fcience  by  experimental  philofophy.  Thus 
fcience  iffued  out  of  the  cloyfler,  where  ignorance  re- 
mained. When  Bocaccio  had  expofed  the  debauched 
lives  of  the  regular  and  fecular  clergy,  Galileo  ventured 
conjectures  upon  the  figure  of  the  earth.  Superflition 


was  alarmed  at  it,  and  with  its  clamours  fent  forth  its 


thunders  : but  philofophy  tore  off  the  malk  from  the 
monfter,  and  rent  the  veil  under  which  truth  had  been 
hid.  Theweaknefs  and  falfehood  of  popular  opinions  was 
perceived,  on  which  the  bafis  of  the  focial  edifice  was 
fupported  ; but  to  drive  error  from  her  tribunal,  it  was 
jieceffary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
the  caufes  of  the  various  phaenomena.  That  was  the 
objeCt  philofophy  had  in  view. 

As  foon  as  Copernicus  was  dead,'  after  he  had,  by 

force  of  reafon,  conjeCtured  that  the  fun  was  in  the 

center 
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BOOKcenter  of  our  world,  Galileo  arofe,  and  confirmed  by 
■ * , the  invention  of  the  telefcope  the  true  fyftem  of  aftrono- 

my  which  either  had  been  unknown,  or  lay  in  oblivion 
ever  fince  Pythagoras  had  once  conceived  it.  While 
Gaffendi  was  putting  the  elements  of  antient  philofophy, 
or  the  atoms  of  Epicurus  into  motion,  Defcartes  agitated 
and  combined  the  elements  of  a new  philofophv,  or  his 
ingenious  and  fubtile  vortexes.  Almofl:  about  the  fame 
time,  Toricelli  invented,  at  Florence,  the  thermometer 
for  the  weighing  of  air  ; Pafcal  meafured  the  height  of 
the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  iafiu  Boyle  in  England  veri- 
fied and  confirmed  the  various  experiments  of  both  the 
one  and  the  other, 

Descartes  had  taught  the  art  of  doubting,  in  order 
to  undeceive  the  mind  previous  to  inftrudtion.  His  nhe- 
thodical  doubt  was  the  grand  inftrument  of  fcience,  and 
the  moft  fignal  fervice  that  could  be  rendered  to  the  hu- 
man mind  under  the  darknefs  which  furrounded  it,  and 
the  chains  which  fettered  it.  Bayle,  by  applying  that 
method  to  opinions  the  beft  authorifed  by  the  fanefion  of 
time  and  compulfion,  has  made  us  fenfible  of  the  im- 
portance of  doubting. 

Chancellor  Bacon,  a philofopher,  but  unfuccefsful 
at  court,  as  friar  Bacon  had  been  in  the  cloyfier,  like  him 
the  harbinger  rather  than  the  legiflator  of  the  new  philofo- 
phy,  had  protefted  equally  againft  the  prejudice  of  the 
fenfes  and  the  fchools,  as  againft  thofe  phantoms  he  ftiled 
the  idols  of  the  underftanding.  He  had  foretold  truths 
he  could  not  difeover.  In  conformity  to  his  oracular  pre- 
fages*  while  experimental  philofophy  was  discovering 
fa£ts ; rational  philofophy  was  in  fearch  of  caufes.  Both 
contributed  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  which  were  to 
guide  the  efforts  of  the  mind  and  infure  their  fuccefs.  It 
was,  in  fadi,  the  fcience  of  algebra  applied  to  geometry^ 

and 
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and  the  application  of  geometry  to  natural  philofophy,  B K 
which  raifed  in  Newton  fufpicions  of  the  true  fyftem  o.  ^ 
the  world.  Upon  turning  his  eyes  up  to  the  heavens, 
by  his  obfervations  on  the  fall  of  bodies  to  the  earth,  he 
faw  there  might  be  among  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  fome  relations  which  implied  an  univerfal  prin- 
ciple, differing  from  impulsion,  the  only  vifible  caufe  of 
all  their  movements.  By  the  ftudy  of  optics  after  aftro- 
nomy,  he  conje&ured  the  origin  of  light  ; and  the  ex- 
periments to  which  he  was  led  on  by  that  conjeaure, 
changed  it  into  fyfterm 

At  the  time  when  Defcartes  died,  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz were  hardly  born,  who  were  to  finifh,  correa  and 
bring  to  perfeaion  what  he  had  begun,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
eftablirtiing  of  found  philofophy.  Thefe  two  men  alone 
greatly  contributed  to  its  quick  and  rapid  progrefs.  One 
carried  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  foul,  as  far  as  rea- 
fon  could  lead  it;  and  the  inutility  of  his  attempts  un- 
deceived the  human  mind  for  ever  with  refped  to  thofe 
falfe  metaphyfics.  The  other  extended  the  principles  of 
natural  philofophy  and  the  mathematics  much  further  than 
the  genius  of  many  ages  had  been  able  to  carry  them, 
and  pointed  out  the  road  to  truth.  At  the  fame  time 
Locke  attacked  fcientinc  prejudices  even  into  the  in- 
trenchments  of  the  fchools  : he  diffpated  all  thofe  phan- 
toms of  the  imagination,  which  Mallebranche  fuffered  to 
fpring  up  again,  after  he  had  humbled  them,  becaufb  he 
did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  hydra  s head, 

But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  philofophers  alone  have^ 
difcovered  and  imagined  every  thing.  It  is  the  courfe  of 
events  which  has  given  a certain  bent  to  the  admits  and 
thoughts  of  mankind.  A complication  of  natural  or 
moral  caufes,  a gradual  improvement  in  politics  joined 
to  the  progrefs  of  ftudy  and  of  the  fciences,  a combina- 
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BXIX  Kt'0n  c’rcum^ances  which  it  was  as  impoffible  tofiailen 
i,  11  ,as  to  forefee,  muft  have  contributed  to  the  revolution  that 
has  prevailed  in  the  underftandingS  of  men.  Among  na- 
tions as  among  individuals,  the  body  and  foul  a6t  and  re- 
ad! alternately  upon  each  other.  Popular  opinions  infeCt 
even  philofophers,  and  philofophers  are  guides  to  the 
people.  Galileo  had  averted,  that  as  the  earth  turned 
round  the  fun,  there  muft  be  antipodes  ; and  Drake  proved- 
the  fa£t,  by  a voyage  round  the  world.  The  church 
ftyled  itfelf  univerfal,  and  the  Pope  called  himfeif  matter 
of  the  earth  : and  yet  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  inha- 
bitants did  not  fo  much  as  know  there  was  any  catholic 
religion,  and  particularly  that  there  was  a pope.  Euro- 
peans, who  have  travelled  and  trafficked  every  where, 
taught  Europe  that  one  portion  of  the  globe  lived  under 
the  laws  of  Mohammed,  and  a ftill  larger  one  in  the 
darknefs  of  idolatry,  or  in  the  total  ignorance  and  unen- 
lightened ftate  of  atheifm.  Thus  philofophy  extended 
the  empire  of  human  knowledge,  by  the  difcovery  of  the 
errors  of  fuperftition,  and  of  the  truths  of  nature. 

Italy,  whofe  impatient  genius  penetrated  through  the 
obftacles  that  furrounded  it,  was  the  firft  that  founded  an 
academy  of  natural  philofophy.  France  and  England, 
who  by  their  rivalthip  were  to  extend  their  greatnefs, 
raifed  at  one  time  two  everlafting  monuments  to  the  im- 
provement of  philofophy  : two  academies  from  whence 
all  the  learned  of  Europe  draw  their  information,  and  in 
which  they  depoftt  all  their  ftores  of  knowledge.  From 
hence  have  been  brought  to  light  a great  number  of  the 
myfterious  points  in  nature,  experiments,  phenomena, 
difeoveries  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  the  fecrets  of  electri- 
city, and  the  caufes  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  Hence  have 
proceeded  the  inftruments  and  means  of  purifying  air  on 
board  of  thips,  for  making  fea  water  fit  to  be  drunk,  for 

de- 
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determining  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  afcertaining  theB  OOK 
longitudes  ; for  improving  agriculture,  and  for  producing^ 
more  grain  with  lefs  feed  and  lefs  labour. 

Aristotle  had  reigned  ten  centuries  in  all  the  fchools 
of  Europe  ; and  the  chriftians,  after  iofing  the  guidance 
of  reafon,  were  able  to  recover  it  again  only  by  fol- 
lowing his  example.  They  had  even  gone  aftray,  for  a 
longtime,  by  attending  on  that  phitefopher,  becaufe  they 
walked  involved  in  the  darknefs  of  theology.  But  at  laft 
Defcartes  gave  the  thread,  and  Newton  the  wings  for 
getting  out  of  that  labyrinth.  Doubt  had  diffipated 
prejudices,  and  the  method  of  analyfis  had  found  out  the 
truth.  After  the  two  Bacons,  Galileo  and  Defcartes, 

Locke  and  Bayle,  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  after  the  me- 
moirs of  the  academies  of  Florence  and  Leipfic,  of  Paris 
and  London,  there  {Fill  remained  a great  work  to  be  com- 
pofed,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  fciences  and  philofophy. 

This  work  has  now  appeared. 

This  book,  which  contains  all  the  errors  and  all  the 
truths  that  have  iffued  from  the  human  mind  from  the 
do&rines  of  theology  to  the  fpeculations  on  infers,  every 
work  of  the  hands  of  men  from  a (hip  to  a pin  ; this  re- 
pofitory  of  the  intelligence  of  all  nations,  will,  in  future 
ages,  characterize  that  ot  philofophy,  which  after  fo 
many  advantages  procured  to  mankind  ought  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a divinity  on  earth.  It  is  {he  who  binds,  en- 
lightens, aids  and  comforts  human  beings.  She  bellows 
every  thing  upon  them,  without  exacting  any  worlhip 
in  return.  She  demands  of  them,  not  the  facrifice  of 
their  paffions,  but  a reafonable,  uieful  and  moderate  exer- 
cife  of  all  their  faculties.  Daughter  of  nature,  difpenfer 
of  her  gifts,  interpreter  of  her  rights,  {he  confecrates 
her  intelligence  and  her  labour  to  the  ufe  of  man.  She 
makes  him  better,  that  he  may  be  happier.  She  detells 

only 
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^XIX  Kon^  tyranny  and  impofture,  beeaufe  they  trample  on  the 
l — t—  i world.  She  does  not  defire  to  rule,  but  fee  exadls-cf  fuch 
as  do  rule  that  they  covet  no  enjoyment  but  the  public 
happinefs.  She  avoids  difturbunce,  and  the  name  of  feds, 
but  fhe  tolerates  them  all.  The  blind  and  the  wicked 
calumniate  her  j the  former  are  afraid  of  feeing,  and  the 
latter  of  being  feeri.  Ungrateful  children,  who  rebel 
again/1  a tender  mother,  when  fee  wifees  to  cure  them 
of  their  errors  and  vices  which  cccafion  the  calamities 
of  mankind. 

Light,  however,  fpreads  infenfibly  over  a more  ex- 
tenfive  horizon.  A kind  of  empire  is  formed,  that'  of 
literature,  which  begins  and  paves  the  way  for  the  re- 
public of  Europe.  In  truth,  if  philofcphy  is  ever  enabled 
to  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  minds  of  lovereigns  or  their 
mini/lers,  the  fyftem  of  politics  will  be  improved,  and 
rendered  fimple.  Humanity  will  be  more  regarded  in  all 
their  plans  j the  public  good  will  enter  into  their  nego- 
tiations,, not  merely  as  anexpreffion,  but  as  a matter  of 
confequence  even  to  kings. 

Already  has  printing  made  fuch  progrefs  that  it  can 
never  be  put  a flop  to  in  any  ftate  without  lowering  the 
people  by  defiring  to  advance  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment. Books  enlighten  the  multitude,  humanize  the 
great,  delight  the  leifure  of  the  rich,  and  inform  all  the 
clafies  of  fociety.  The  fciences  bring  to  perfection  the 
different  branches  of  political  ceconcmy.  Even  the  errors 
of  fyftematical  perfons  are  diffipated  by  the  prefs,  beeaufe 
reafoning  and  difcufilon  try  them  by  the  teft  of  truth. 

An  intercourfe  of  knowledge  is  become  neceffary  for 
induftry,  and  literature  alone  maintains  that  communi- 
cation. The  reading  of  a voyage  round  the  world  has, 
perhaps,  occafioned  more  attempts  of  that  kind  ; for  in- 
tereft  alone  cannot  find  the  means  of  enterprize.  At 

prefent 
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prefent  nothing  can  be  cultivated  without  Tome  ftudy,  or  B ° 
without  the  knowledge  handed  down  and  diffufed  by 
reading.  Princes  themfelves  have  not  recovered  their 
rights  from  the  ufurpations  of  the  clergy,  but  by  the 
a didance  of  that  intelligence  which  has  undeceived  the 
people  with  refpeft  to  the  abufes  of  all  fpiritual  power. 

But  it  would  be  the  greated  folly  of  the  human  mind 
to  have  employed  all  its  povVers  to  raife  the  authority  of 
kings,  and  to  break  every  other  fhackle  in  order  to  forge 
out  of  them  that  of  defpotifm.  The  fame  courage  that 
religion  infpires  to  withdraw  confcience  from  the  tyranny 
exercifed  over  opinion,  the  honed  man,  the  citizen,  and 
friend  of  the  people  ought  to  maintain  to  free  the  na- 
tions from  the  tyranny  of  fuch  powers  as  confpire  againft 
the  liberty  of  mankind.  Unhappy  is  that  date  in  which 
'there  is  not  to  be  found  one  fingle  defender  of  public 
right.  The  kingdom,  with  all  its  riches,  its  trade,  its 
nobles,  and  its  citizens  mud  foon  fall  into  unavoidable 
anarchy.  It  is  the  laws  that  are  to  fave  a nation  from 
dedru&ion,  and  the  freedom  of  writing  is  to  fave  the 
laws  ? But  what  is  the  foundation  and  bulwark  of  the  . 
laws  ? It  is  morality. 

There  are  whole  libraries  of  morality.  What  a Morals, 
number  of  ufelefs  and  even  pernicious  books!  They  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  the  work  of  prieds  and  their  difciples, 
who  not  chufing  to  fee  that  religion  fhould  confider  men 
only  in  the  relations  they  dand  in  to  the  divinity,  found 
it  neceflary  to  look  for  another  ground  for  the  relations 
they  bear  among  one  another.  If  there  is  an  univerfal  mo- 
rality, it  cannot  be  the  efFedt  of  a particular  caufe.  It 
has  been  the  fame  in  times  pad,  and  it  will  be  dill  the 
fame  in  ages  to  come  ; it  cannot  then  be  grounded  on  re- 
ligious opinions,  which  have  continually  varied  eyer  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  from  one  pole  to  the 
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^XIX  Kotker*  Greece  had  vicious  deities,  the  Romans  had  them 

^ . v Jikewife:  the  ftupid  worfhippers  of  the  Fetiche  adores 
rather  a devil  than  a God.  Every  people  made  gods  for 
themfelves,  and  made  them  as  they  pleafed  : fome  good, 
others  cruel : fome  immoral,  and  others  of  auftere  man- 
ners. One  would  think  that  every  nation  had  a mind  to 
deify  their  own  pafiions  and  opinions.  Notwithftanding 
that  diverfity  in  religious  fyftems  and  modes  of  worfhip, 
all  nations  have  perceived  that  men  ought  to  be  juft:  all 
nations  have  honoured  as  virtues,  goodnefs,  pity,  friend- 
fhip,  fidelity,  paternal  tendernefs,  filial  refpedf,  fincerity, 
gratitude,  love  of  one’s  country ; in  fhort  all  the  feelings 
that  can  be  confidered  as  tyes  adapted  to  unite  men  more 
clofely  to  one  another.  The  origin  of  that  uniformity 
of  judgment  fo  conftant,  fo  general,  ought  not  then  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  midft  of  contradi&ory  and  fludluating 
opinions,  if  the  minifters  of  religion  have  appeared  to 
think  otherwife,  it  is  becaufe  by  their  fyftem  they  gained 
the  power  of  regulating  all  the  aftions  of  mankind  ; they 
difpofed  of  all  their  fortunes ; of  all  their  wills  : they 
fecured  to  themfelves  in  the  name  of  Heaven  the  arbitrary 
government  of  the  world — the  veil  is  now  removed. 

At  the  tribunal  of  philofophy  and  reafon,  morality  is 
a fcience  whofe  objedf  is  the  prefervation  and  common 
happinefs  of  the  human  fpecies.  To  this  double  end 
all  its  rules  ought  to  tend.  Their  natural,  conftant, 
eternal  principle  is  in  man  himfelf,  and  the  refemblance 
of  organs  in  one  man  to  thofe  of  another ; a refemblance 
in  this  particular  which  brings  with  it  a fimilarity  of 
wants,  of  pleafures,  and  pains,  of  force  and  weaknefs  ; 
whence  arifes  the  neceflity  of  fociety,  or  of  a common 
ftruggle  againft  dangers  equally  incident  to  each  indivi- 
dual, which  proceed  from  nature  herfelf,  and  threaten 
man  on  all  fides.  Such  is  the  origin  of  particular  ties 

and 
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and  of  domeftic  virtues  ; fuch  is  the  origin  of  general  XIX> 

ties  and  public  virtues ; fuch  is  the  fource  of  the  notion  v. 

of  perfonal  and  .public  utility,  the  fource  of  all  compadts 
between  individuals,  and  of  all  laws  of  government. 

Several  writers  have  endeavoured  to  trace,  the  firfl: 
principles  of  morality  in  the  fentiments  of  friendfhip, 
tendernefs,  compaffion,  honour,  and  benevolence;  be- 
caufe they  found  them  engraven  on  the  human  heart.  But 
did  they  not  find  there  likewife  hatred,  jealoufy,  revenge, 
pride,  and  the  love  of  dominion  ? Why  theri  have  they 
founded  morality  on  the  former  rather  than  the  latter  ? 

It  is  becaufe  they  found  that  the  former  affedlions  turned 
to  the  common  advantage  of  fooiety,  and  that  the  others 
were  fatal  to  it.  Thefe  philofophers  have  perceived  the 
neceffity  of  morals,  they  have  conceived  what  they 
ought  to  be,  but  have  not  difcovered  their  leading  and 
fundamental  principle.  In  truth,  the  very  fentiments  they  > 
adopt  as  the  ground-work  of  morality,  becaufe  they  ap- 
pear to  be  ferviceable  to  the  common  good,  left  to  them- 
selves would  be  very  prejudicial.  How  Ihould  we  de- 
termine to  punilh  the  guilty  if  we  liftened  only  to  .com- 
paffion? How  ffiall  we  guard  againft  partiality,  if  we 
confuit  only  the  Mates  of  friend&ip  ? How  fnould  we 
.avoid  being  favourable  to  idlenefs,  if  we  attended  only  to 
the  feelings  of  benevolence  ? All  thefe  virtues  have  their 
limits,  beyond  which  they  degenerate  into  vices ; and 
thofe  limits  are  fettled  by  the  invariable  rules  of  effential 
iuEice  ; or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  by  the  common  m- 
terefts  of  men  united  together  in  fociety  and  the  conftant 
©bjedt  of  that  union. 

These  limits,  it  is  true,  have  not  yet  been  afcertam- 
■ed;  but  how  Ihould  they  have  been,  fince  it  has  not  been 
poffible  to  fix  what  the  common  intereft  itfelf  was  ? And 
this  is  the  reafon  why  among  all  people,  and  at  all  times, 
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BOOK  men  have  formed  fuch  different  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice 
XIX 

a ^ ‘ , why  hitherto,  morality  has  appeared  to  be  but  a matter 
of  mere  convention  among  men.  That  fo  many  ages 
fhould  have  pafled  away  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  firft 
principles  of  a fcience  fo  important  to  our  happinefs  is  a 
certain  fa£t ; but  fo  extraordinary  that  it  fhould  appear 
incredible.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  it  has  happened 
that  we  fhould  not  fooner  have  difcovered  that  as  the 
uniting  of  men  in  fociety  has  no  other  aim  but  the  com- 
mon happinefs  of  individuals,  there  is  not,  neither  can 
there  be  among  them  any  other  focial  tie  than  that  of 
their  common  intered  : and  that  nothing  can  be  confid- 
ent with  the  order  of  focieties,  unlefs  it  be  confident  with 
the  common  utility  of  the  members  that  compofe  them  : 
that  it  is  this  which  neceffarily  determines  virtue  and  vice: 
and  that  our  adtions  are  confequently  more  or  lefs  vir- 
tuous, according  as  they  turn  more  or  lefs  to  the  common 
advantage  of  fociety  : that  they  are  more  or  lefs  vicious, 
according  as  the  prejudice  fociety  receives  from  them  is 
greater  or  lefs. 

Is  it  on  its  own  account  that  we  raife  courage  to  the 
number  of  the  virtues  r No,  it  is  on  account  of  the  fer- 
vice  it  is  of  to  fociety.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  it  is 
punifhed  in  a man  who  makes  ufe  of  it  to  didurb  the 
public  peace.  Why  is  drunkennefs  a vice?  becaufe every 
man  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  common  good,  and  to 
fulfil  that  obligation  he  has  occafion  for  the  free  exercife 
of  his  faculties.  Why  are  certain  actions  more  blame- 
able  in  a magidrate  or  general,  than  in  a private  man  ? 
Becaufe  greater  inconvenience  refults  from  them  to  fo- 
ciety. 

As  fociety  ought  to  be  of  ufe  to  every  one  of  its  mem- 
bers; it  is  but  jud  that  each  of  its  members  fhould  be 
ufeful  to  fociety.  Therefore  t©  be  virtuous,  is  to  be 

ufeful : 
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ufelefs  or  hurtful. 


ufeful : to  be  vicious,  is  to.  be 
is  morality. 

This,  indeed,  is  univerfal  morality—that  morality 
which  being  conne&ed  with  the  nature  of  man,  is  con- 
neaed  with  the  nature  of  fociety ; that  morality  which 
can  vary  only  in  its  applications,  but  never  in  its  effence  : 
that  morality,  in  fhort,  to  which  all  laws  fhould  refer, 
and  to  which  they  Ihould  be  fubordmate.  In  conformity 
to  this  common  regulation  of  all  our  private  and  public 
aaions ; let  us  fee  whether  there  ever  were,  or  ever  can 
be  good  morals  in  Europe. 

Since  the  invafion  of  the  barbarous  nations  into  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  almoft  all  governments  have  had  no 
other  bafis  than  the  intereft  of  a finglc  man,  or  a Tingle 
fet  of  men,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  whole  fociety.  Found- 
ed on  conqueft,  the  effeft  of  force,  they  have  only  varied 
in  the  mode  of  keeping  the  people  in  fubjeftion.  At  firft 
war  made  vidims  of  them,  devoted  either  to  the  fword 
of  the  matter,  or  of  the  enemy.  How  many  ages  paffed 
among  blood  and  the  carnage  of  nations,  that  is  to  fay, 
in  the  diftribution  of  empires,  before  terms  of  peace  had 
let  in  fomething  of  a more  divine  nature  into  that  ttate  of 
inteftine  war  called  fociety  or  government ! 

When  the  feudal  government  had  for  ever  excluded 
thofe  who  tilled  the  ground  from  the  right  of  pofiefling 
it:  when,  by  a facrilegious  collufion  between  the  altar 
and  the  throne,  God  had  been  aflociated  with  the  fword, 
what  effea  had  the  morality  of  the  gofpel,  but  the  em- 
boldening of  tyranny  by  paffive  obedience,  but  the  ce- 
menting of  flavery  by  a contempt  of  all  fcience  and  ail 
private  acquifitions ; but  the  adding  to  the  fear  of  the 
great,  the  dread  of  demons  ? And  what  were  morals  with 
fuch  laws  ? What  they  are  at  prefent  in  Poland,  where 
the  people,  being  without  lands,  and  without  arms,  are 
Nn  left 
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BOO  Kleft  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Ruffians  or  enlifted  by  the 
XIX  ...  J 

» , Pruffians,  and  having  neither  vigour  nor  fentiment,  think 

it  is  Efficient  if  they  are  chriftians,  and  remain  neuter 
between  their  neighbours  and  their  lords  palatine. 

To  a iimilar  Rate  of  anarchy  wherein  morals  had  nei- 
ther any  eharadleriftic  nor  {lability,  fucceeded  the  epi- 
demic-fury of  holy  wars,  by  which  nations  were  cor- 
rupted and  degraded,  by  communicating'  the  contagion 
of  vices  with  that  of  fanaticifm.  Moials  were  changed 
by  changing  climate.  All  the  paffions  were  inflamed  and 
heightened  between  the  tombs  of  Jefus  and  Mohammed. 
From  P.deftine  was  imported  a principle  of  luxury  and 
pride,  a ftrong  tafte  for  the  fpiees  of  the  eaft,  a romantic 
fpirit  which  civilized  the  nobles  of  all  countries  without 
making  the  people  more  happy  or  more  virtuous : for  if 
there  is  no  happinefs  without  virtue;  virtue  . will  never 
fupport  itfelf  without  a foundation  of  happinefs.. 

About  two  centuries  after  Europe  had  been  depopu- 
lated by  Afiatic  expeditions,  its  tranfmigration  in  America 
happened.  That  revolution  induced  an  univerfal  con- 
fufion,  and  mixed  the  vices  and  productions  of  every 
climate  with  ours.  Neither  did  morality  acquire  anv 
improvement,  becaufe  men  were  then  deftroyed  through 
avarice,  inftead  of  being  maffacred  on  account  of  re- 
ligion. Thofe  nations  which  had  made  the  largeft  ac- 
quifitions  in  the  new  world,  feemed  to  colled!  at  the  fame 
time  all  the  ftupidity,  ferocioufnefs,  and  ignorance  of  the 
©Id.  They  became  the  communicating  channels  of  vices* 
and  difeafes,  poor  and  wretched  amidft  all  their  gold  j 
debauched,  notwithftanding  their  churches  and  their 
priefts  ; idle  and  fuperftitious  with  all  the  fources  of  com- 
merce, and  means  of  being  enlightened.  But  the  leva 
of  riches  likewife  corrupted  all  other  nations. 


Whether. 
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Whether  it  be  war  or  commerce  that  introduces  B O OK 
great  wealth  into  a ftate,  they  foon  become  the  objed  of 
public  ambition.  At  firft  they  are  men  of  power  who 
feize  upon  them.  Then,  as  riches  come  into  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  hold  the  helm  of  affairs,  wealth  is  con- 
founded with  honour  in  the  minds  of  the  people  : and  the 
virtuous  citizen,  who  afpired  to  employments  only  for 
the  fake  of  glory,  afpires  without  knowing  it,  to  honour 
for  the  fake  of  advantage.  Neither  lands  nor  treafure, 
any  more  than  conquefts,  are  gained  but  from  a wifh  to 
enjoy  them  ; and  riches  are  enjoyed  but  for  pleafure  and 
theoftentation  of  luxury.  By  this  double  ufe,  they  cor- 
rupt as  well  the  citizen  who  pofTeffes  them,  as  the  people 
Whofe  eyes  they  fafcinate.  As  foon  as  men  labour,  at- 
tracted only  by  iucre,  and  not  from  a regard  to  their  duty, 
the  mod  advantageous  fixations  are  preferred  to  the  moil 
honourable.  It  is  then  we  fee  the  honour  of  a profefiion 
diverted,  obfcured,  and  loft  in  the  paths  that  lead  to 
wealth. 

To  the  advantage  of  that  falfe  confideration  at  which 
riches  arrive,  are  to  be  added  the  natural  conveniences  of 
opulence,  a frefh  fource  of  corruption.  The  placeman 
wifhes  to  draw  people  about  him  : the  honours  he  receives 
in  public  are  not  fufficient  for  him ; he  wants  admirers, 
cither  of  his  talents,  his  luxury, or  his  profufion.  If  riches 
are  the  means  of  corruption  by  leading  to  honours,  how 
much  more  fo  by  diffufing  the  tafte  for  pleafure?  Mifery 
offers  its  chaftity  to  fale,  and  idlenefs  its  liberty  j the 
prince  fets  the  magiftracy  up  to  fale,  and  the  magiftrates 
fet  a price  upon  juftice:  the  court  fells  employments,  and 
placemen  fell  the  people  to  the  prince,  who  fell  them 
again  to  the  neighbouring  powers  either  in  treaties  of  war, 
m fubfidys  of  peace,  or  exchange  of  territory. 


Such 
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K.  Such  is  the  fordid  traffic  introduced  by  the  love  of 
riches  in  any  country  where  they  can  do  every  thing,  and 
where  virtue  is  held  in  no  eftimation.  But  there  is  no  ef- 
fect without  its  caufes.  Gold  does  not  become  the  peo- 
ple’s idol,  and  virtue  does  not  fall  into  contempt,  unlefs 
the  bad  conftitution  of  thegovernmentinduv.es  that  degree 
of  corruption.  Unfortunately,  it  will  always  have  this 
efred,  if  the  government  is  fo  conftituted  that  the  tem- 
porary intereft  of  a fingle  perfon,  or  of  a frnall  number, 
can  with  impunity  prevail  over  the  common  and  invari- 
able intereft  of  the  whole.  It  will  always  induce  this 
corruption,  if  thofe,  in  whofe  hands  authority  is  lodged, 
can  make  an  arbitrary  ufe  of  it,  can  place  themfelves 
above  the  reach  of  all  rules  of  juftice,  can  make  their 
power  adminifter  to  plundering,  and  their  plunder  to  the 
continuance  of  abufes  occafioned  by  their  power.  Good 
laws  are  maintained  by  good  morals  j but  good  morals  are 
eftabliftied  by  good  laws  : men  are  what  government 
makes  them.  To  modify  them,  it  is  always  armed  with 
an  irrefiftible  force,  that  of  public  opinion  : and  the  go- 
vernment will  always  become  a corrupter,  when  by  its 
nature  it  is  itfelf  corrupt.  In  a word,  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope will  have  good  morals  when  they  have  good  govern- 
ments. Let  us  conclude. 

Nations,  I have  difeourfed  to  you  on  your  deareft  ir&—  • 
terefts.  I have  placed  before  your  eyes  the  benefits  of  na- 
ture, and  the  fruits  of  induftry.  As  ye  are  too  frequent- 
ly the  occafion  of  one  another’s  unhappinefs,  you  muft 
have  felt  how  the  jealoufy  of  avarice,  how  pride  and  am- 
bition remove  far  from  your  common  weal  the  happinefs 
that  prefents  itfelf  to  you  by  peace  and  commerce.  I 
have  recalled  that  happinefs  you  drive  away.  The  feel- 
ings of  my  heart  have  been  warmly  exprefled  in  favour  of 
all  mankind  without  diftindion  of  fed  or  country.  Men 
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are  all  equal  in  my  fight,  by  the  reciprocal  relation  of  theB  O OK 


fame  wants  and  the  fame  calamities  : as  they  are  all  equal 


in  the  eyes  of  the  fupreme  being  through  the  relation  be 
tween  their  weaknefs  and  his  power. 

I am  aware  that  fubje&ed  as  ye  are  to  rulers,  your  con- 
dition depends  on  them,  and  that., to  fpeak  of  your  evils  was 
to  reproach  them  with  their  errors  or  their  crimes.  This 
j refleaion  has  not  prevented  me  from  exerting  myfelf.  I 
never  thought  that  the  facred  refpedt  due  to  humanity 
could  poffibly  be  irreconcileable  with  that  refpea  which 
is  due  to  thofe  who  fhould  be  its  natural  proteaors.  I 
have  been  tranfported  in  idea  into  the  councils  of  the  go- 
verning powers  of  the  world.  I have  fpoken  without 
difguife,  and  without  fear,  and  have  not  to  reproach  my- 
j felf  with  having  betrayed  the  honourable  caufe  I dared  to 
plead.  I have  told  fovereigns  what  were  their  duties,  and 
I what  were  the  people’s  rights.  I have  traced  to  them  the 

! fatal  effeas  of  that  inhuman  power  which  is  guilty  of 

: oppreffion  ; and  that  whofe  fupinenefs  and  feeblenefs  fuf- 

fers  it.  I have  fketched  all  around  them  portraits  of  your 
misfortunes,  and  they  cannot  but  have  felt  them.  I have 
I warned  them  that  if  they  turned  their  eyes  away,  thofe 
true  but  dreadful  piaures  would  be  engraven  on  the  mar- 
I ble  of  their  tombs,  and  accufe  their  afhes  while  pofterity 
trampled  on  them. 

But  talents  are  not  always  equal  to  our  zeal.  Undoubt- 
! edly  I have  flood  in  need  of  a greater  fhare  of  that  pene- 
I tration  which  difcovers  expedients,  and  that  eloquence 
which  enforces  truth.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  my  feelings 
have  elevated  my  genius  : but  moft  frequently  have  I per- 
ceived myfelf  overwhelmed  with  my  fubjea,  and  confcious 
of  my  own  inability.  May  writers  better  favoured  by 
nature  complete,  by  their  matter- works,  what  my  eflays 
have  begun.  Under  the  aufpices  of  philofophy  may  there 
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Kbe  one  day  extended  from  one  extremity  of  the  world 
to  the  other,  that  chain  of  union  and  benevolence  which 
ought  to  conned!  all  civilized  people  ! May  they  never 
more  carry  among  favage  nations  the  example  of  vice  and 
oppreffion  ! I do  not  flatter  myfelf  that,  at  the  period  of 
that  happy  revolution,  my  name  will  be  ftill  in  remem- 
brance. This  feeble  work,  which  will  have  but  the  me- 
rit of  having  brought  forth  others  better  than  itfelf,  will, 
doubtlefs,  be  forgotten.  But  I fnail,  at  leaft,  be  able  to 
fay,  that  I have  contributed,  as  much  as  was  in  my  power, 
to  the  happinefs  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and  pointed  out 
the  way,  though  at  a diftance,  for  the  bettering  of  their 
condition.  This  agreeable  thought  will  (land  me  in  the 
Read  of  glory.  It  will  be  the  delight  of  my  old  age,  and 
the  confolation  cf  my  latefb  moments* 


